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PREFACE. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  first  editioa  of  this  book  the 
motor  vehicle  has  passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage  and 
become  a  practical  realit>'.  That  it  is  now  a  permanent  factor 
in  the  world  of  mechanics,  in  the  domain  of  travel  and  recrea- 
tion, and,  latterly  also,  in  commercial  life,  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  questioned.  Already  the  profession  of  chauffeur,  or 
automobile  driver,  has  taken  rank  among  skilled  callings, 
affording  a  new  and  profitable  field  of  effort.  The  demand 
for  information  of  a  practical  character  is  insistent.  This  de< 
mand  the  present  revised  edition  attempts  to  meet. 

The  motor  vehicle  is  a  singularly  complex  machine.  Its 
construction  and  operation  involve  the  consideration  of  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  facts  in  several  widely  separated  departments 
of  mechanical  knowledge.  The  study  of  its  construction  and 
operation  is  a  liberal  education  in  itself.  It  claims  a  broad 
territory. 

In  order  to  answer  every  question  that  must  occur  to  the 
practical  automobilist,  one  must  produce  a  whole  library  of 
books,  rather  than  a  single  volume  of  convenient  size.  Virtu- 
ally all  such  questions  may  be  forestalled,  however,  by  clear 
explanations  of  the  principles  governing  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  machine,  and  the  most  conspicuous  situations 
involved  in  its  operation.  It  must  be  said,  to  the  credit  of 
both  designer  and  operator,  that  questions,  perplexities  and 
accidents  are  far  fewer  at  the  present  time  than  several  years 


ago.  This  is  due  to  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge 
of  a  practical  character,  also  to  the  fact  that  the  public  has 
learned  to  consider  the  motor  vehicle  seriously,  and  award  it 
the  attention  it  deserves. 

To  the  vast  realm  of  motordom  the  present  volume  essays 
to  discharge  the  function  of  a  general  introduction ;  a  con- 
venient guide  book  to  the  intricacies  that  must  inevitably  be 
encountered ;  a  summary  of  the  facts  and  principles  that  it  is 
necessary  to  understand.  As  far  as  possible,  the  presentation 
of  subjects  has  been  determined  by  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  the  man  behind  the  wheeL  Irrelevant  matters  have  been 
eliminated,  and  attention  has  been  guided  toward  present  con- 
ditions, to  the  exclu^on  of  all  that  Is  experimental  and 
obsolete. 

Honest  criticism  and  suggestions  would  be  genuinely  appre- 
^ted  by  both  the  author  and  the  publishers,  who  would  es- 
teem it  an  assistance  in  the  direction  of  adequately  dealing 
with  a  subject  that  is  of  great  interest  and  still  greater  impor- 
tance at  the  present  time. 

For  kind  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition 
the  author  begs  to  render  thanks  to  Mr,  Charles  E.  Duryea ; 
to  Mr.  E.  W.  Wright ;  to  several  leading  authorities  and 
manufacturers  who  have  cheerfully  furnished  information,  as 
acknowledged  in  the  text ;  to  a  number  of  readers  of  older 
editions,  who  have  made  intelligent  suggestions,  and  asked 
even  more  suggestive  questions ;  and  to  the  reading  public, 
whose  generous  appreciation  has  encouraged  him  to  attempt 
improvement  on  his  former  cfioits. 
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CHAPTER   ONE. 
A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  SELF-PROPELLED  ROAD  VEHICI^S. 

Requtmnents  for  a  5ucccuful  Jlotor  Caniase. — Even 
before  the  days  of  successful  railroad  locomotives  several  in- 
ventors had  proposed  to  themselves  the  problem  of  a  steam- 
propelled  road  wagon,  and  actually  made  attempts  to  build  ma- 
chines to  embody  their  designs.  In  1769  Nicholas  Joseph 
Cugnot,  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  constructed  a  three- 
wheeled  wagon,  having  the  boiler  and  engine  overhanging,  and 
to  be  turned  with  the  forward  wheel,  and  propelled  by  a  pair  of 
single-acting  cylinders,  which  worked  on  ratchets  geared  to  the 
axle  shaft.  It  was  immensely  heavy,  awkward  and  unmanageable, 
but  succeeded  in  making  the  rather  unexpected  record  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  per  hour,  over  the  wretched  roads  of  that  day,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  must  stop  every  few  hundred  feet  to  steam  up.  Later 
attempts  in  the  same  direction  introduced  several  of  the  essential 
motor  vehicle  parts  used  at  the  present  day,  and  with  commen- 
surately  good  results.  But  the  really  practical  road  carriage  can- 
not be  said  to  have  existed  until  inventors  grasped  the  idea  that 
the  fuel  for  the  engines  must  be  something  other  than  coal,  and 
that,  so  far  as  the  boilers  and  driving  gears  are  concerned,  the 
minimum  of  lightness  and  compactness  must  somehow  be  com- 
bined with  the  maximum  of  power  and  speed.  This  seems  a  very 
simple  problem,  but  we  must  recollect  that  even  the  simplest 
results  are  often  the  hardest  to  attain.  Just  as  the  art  of  printing 
dates  from  the  invention  of  an  inexpensive  method  of  making 
paper,  so  light  vehicle  motors  were  first  made  possible  by  the 
successful  production  of  liquid  or  volatile  fuels. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  we  shall  presently  understand,  immense 
contributions  to  the  present  successful  issue  have  been  made  by 
pneumatic  tires,  stud  steering  axles  and  balance  gears,  none  of 
which  were  used  in  the  motor  carriages  of  sixty  and  eighty  years 
ago.  So  that,  we  may  confidently  insist,  although  many  thought- 
less persons  still  assert  that  the  motor  carriage  industry  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  its  results  tentative,  we  have  already  most  of  the 
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elements  of  the  perfect  machine,  and  approximations  of  the  re- 
mainder. At  the  present  time  the  problem  is  not  on  what  ma- 
chine can  do  the  required  work,  but  which  one  can  do  it  best. 

A  Brief  Review  of  Motor  CaiTiase  History — ^Ab  mig^t  be 
readily  surmised,  the  earliest  motor  vehicles  were  those  propelled 
by  steam  engines,  the  first  attempt,  that  of  Capt.  Cugnot,  dating, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  1769-70.  In  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  until  about  1840-45,  a  large  number  of  steam 


carriages  and  stage  coaches  were  designed  and  built  in  England, 
some  of  them  enjoying  considerable  success  and  bringing  profit 
to  their  owners.  At  about  the  close  of  this  period,  however,  strict 
laws  regarding  the  reservation  of  highways  to  horse-vehicles  put 
an  effectual  stop  to  the  further  progress  of  an  industry  that  was 
already  well  on  its  way  to  perfection,  and  tor  over  forty  years 
little  was  done,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  beyond  improving 
the  type  of  farm  tractors  and  steam  road  rollers,  with  one  or  two 
sporadic  attempts  to  introduce  self-propelling  steam  fire  engines. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  light  steam  road  carriage 
existed  only  as  a  pet  hobby  of  ambitious  inventors,  or  as  a  curi- 
osity for  exhibition  purposes.  Curiously  enough,  while  the 
progress  of  railroad  locomotion  was,  in  the  meantime,  rapid  and 
brilliant,  the  re-awakening  of  the  motor  carriage  idea  and  in- 
dustry, about  1885-89,  was  really  the  birth  of  a  new  science  of 
constructions,  very  few  of  the  features  of  former  carriages  being 
then  adopted.  In  1885  Gottlieb  Daimler  patented  his  high-speed 
gas  or  mineral  spirit  engine,  the  parent  and  prototype  of  the  wide 
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variety  of  explosive  vehicle  motors  since  produced  and,  in  the 
same  year,  Cari  Benz,  of  Mannheim,  constructed  and  patented 
his  Brst  gasoline  tricycles.  The  next  period  of  progress,  in  the 
years  immediately  succeeding,  saw  the  ascendency  of  French 
engineers,  Peugeot,  Panhard,  De  Dion  and  Mors,  whose 
names,  next  to  that  of  Daimler  himself,  have  become  common- 
places with  all  who  speak  of  motor  carriages.  In  1889  Leon 
Serpollet,  of  Paris,  invented  his  famous  instantaneous,  or  "fiash," 
generator,  which  was,  fairly  enough,  the  most  potent  agent  in 
restoring  the  steam  engine  to  consideration  as  means  of  motor 
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carriage  propulsion.  Although  it  has  not  become  the  prevailing 
type  of  steam  generator  for  this  purpose,  it  did  much  to  turn  the 
attention  of  engineers  to  the  work  of  designing  high-power, 
quick-steaming,  small-sized  boilers,  which  have  been  brought  to 
such  high  efficiency,  particularly  in  the  United  States.  With 
perfected  steam  generators  came  also  the  various  forms  of  liquid 
or  gas  fuel  burners.  The  successful  electric  carriage  dates  from 
a  few  years  later  than  either  of  the  others,  making  its  appearance 
as  a  practical  permanency  about  1893-94. 

Tnvithlck'S  Steam  Carriage. — In  reviewing  the  history  of 
motor  road  vehicles  we  will  discover  the  fact  that  the  attempts 
which  were  never  more  than  plans  on  paper,  working  models,  or 
downright  failures  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  ones  even  half- 
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way  practical.  From  within  a  few  years  after  Cugnot's  notable 
attempt  and  failure,  many  inventors  in  England,  France  and 
America  appeared  as  sponsors  for  some  kind  of  a  steam  road  car- 
riage, and  as  invariably  contributed  little  to  the  practical  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  1802  Richard  Trevithick,  an  engineer  of  abil- 
ity, subsequently  active  in  the  work  of  developing  railroad  cars 
and  locomotives,  built  a  steam-propelled  road  carriage,  which, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  drawings  and  plans  still  extant,  was 
altogether  unique,  both  io  design  and  operation.  The  body  was 
supported  fully  six  feet  from  the  ground,  above  rear  driving 
wheels  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  which,  turning  loose 
on  the  axle  trees,  were  propelled  by  spur  gears  secured  to  the 
hubs.  The  cylinder  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  boiler  turned  its 
crank  on  the  counter-shaft,  just  forward  of  the  axle,  and  imparted 
its  motion  through  a  second  piur  of  spur  gears,  meshing  with 
those  attached  to  the  wheel  hubs.  The  steering  was  by  the  for- 
ward wheels,  whose  axle  was  about  half  the  width  of  the  vehicle, 
and  centre-pivoted,  so  as  to  be  actuated  by  a  hand  lever  rising 
in  front  of  the  driver's  seat.  This  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
tw^  axles  was  probably  a  great  advantage  to  positive  steering 
qualities,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  compensating  device 
on  the  drive  shaft.  The  carriage  was  a  failure,  however,  owing 
to  lack  of  financial  support,  as  is  alleged,  and,  after  a  few  trial 
runs  about  London,  was  finally  dismantled. 

Qumey's  Coaches. — ^The  Golden  Age  of  steam  coaches  ex- 
tended from  the  early  twenties  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  about 
twenty  years.  During  this  period  much  was  done  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  steam  road  carriages,  which  for  a  time 
seemed  promising  rivals  to  the  budding  railroad  industry.  Con- 
siderable capital  was  invested  and  a  number  of  carriages  were 
built,  which  actually  carried  thousands  of  passengers  over  the  old 
stage-coach  roads,  until  adverse  legislation  set  an  abrupt  period 
to  further  extension  of  the  enterprise.  Among  the  names  made 
prominent  in  these  years  is  that  of  Goldsworthy  Gumey,  who,  in 
association  with  a  certain  Sir  Charles  Dance,  also  an  engineer, 
constructed  several  coaches,  which  enjoyed  a  brief  though  suc- 
cessful career.  His  boiler,  like  those  then  used  in  the  majority 
of  carriages,  was  of  the  water-tube  variety,  and  in  many  respects 
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dosdy  resembled  some  of  the  most  successful  styles  made  at  the 
present  day.  It  consisted  of  two  parallel  horizontal  cylindrical 
drums,  set  one  above  the  other  in  the  width  of  the  carriage,  sur- 
tnounted  by  a  third,  a  separator  tube,  and  connected  together 
by  a  number  of  tubes,  each  shaped  like  the  letter  U  laid  on  its 
side,  and  also,  directly,  by  several  vertical  tubes.  The  lire  was 
applied  to  the  lower  sides  of  the  bent  tubes,  under  forced  draught, 
thus  creating  a  circulation,  but,  on  account  of  the  small  heating 
surfoce,  the  boiler  was  largely  a  failure.    Mr.  Bance  did  much 


to  remedy  the  defects  of  Gumey's  boiler  with  a  water-tube  gen- 
erator, designed  by  himself,  in  which  the  triple  rows  of  parallel 
U-tubes  were  replaced  by  a  number  of  similarly-shaped  tubes 
connected  around  a  common  circumference  by  elbow  joints,  and 
surmounted  by  dry  steam  tubes,  thus  affording  a  much  larger 
heating  surface  for  the  fire  kindled  above  the  lower  sides  of  the 
bent  tubes.  Gumey's  engine  consisted  of  two  parallel  cylinders, 
fixed  in  the  length  of  the  carriage  and  operating  cranks  on  the 
revolving  rear  axle  shaft.  The  wheels  turned  loose  on  the  axles, 
and  were  driven  by  double  arms  extending  in  both  directions 
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from  the  axle  to  the  felloe  of  the  wheel,  where  they  engaged  stiit- 
ably  arranged  bolts,  or  plugs.  On  level  roadways  only  one  wheel 
was  driven,  in  order  to  allow  of  turning,  but  in  ascending  hills 
both  were  geared  to  the  motor,  thus  giving  full  power.  In  Gur- 
ney's  later  coaches  and  tractorv  the  steering  was  by  a  sector, 
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with  its  centre  on  the  pivot  of  the  swinging  axle  shaft  and  oper- 
ated by  a  gear  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  revolving  steering  post.  In 
one  of  his  earliest  carriages  he  attempted  the  result  with  an  extra 
wheel  forward  of  the  body  and  the  four-wheel  running  frame, 
the  swinging  forward  axle  being  omitted,  but  this  arrangement 
speedily  proving  useless,  was  abandoned. 

Improvements  on  Oumey's  Coaches. — Several  other  builders, 
notably  Maceroni  and  Squire,  and  Summers  and  Ogle,  adopted 
the  general  plans  of  Gumey';  coaches  and  driving  gear,  but 
added  improvements  of  their  own  in  the  construction  of  the 
boilers  and  running  gear.  The  former  partners  used  a  water- 
tube  boiler  consisting  of  eighty  vertical  tubes,  all  but  eighteen 
of  which  were  connected  at  top  and  bottom  by  elbows  or  stay- 
tubes,  the  others  being  extended  so  as  to  communicate  with  a 
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central  vertical  iteam  drmti.  Summers  and  Ogle's  boiler  coa- 
sisted  <ii  tiiirty  combined  water  tubes  and  smoke  flues,  fitting 
into  square  plan,  flat  vertical-axts  drums  at  top  and  bottom.  Into 
each  of  these  drums — ^the  one  for  water,  the  other  for  steam — the 
water  tubes  opened,  while  through  the  top  and  bottom  plates, 
through  the  length  of  the  water-tubes,  ran  the  contained  smoke 
flues,  leading  the  products  of  combustion  upward  from  the  fur- 
nace. The  advantage  of  this  construction  was  that  considerable 
water  could  be  thus  heated,  under  draught,  in  small  tube  sec- 
tions, while  the  full  effect  of  250  square  feet  of  heating  surface 
was  realized.  With  both  these  boilers  exceedin^y  good  results 
were  obtained,  both  in  efficiency  and  in  small  cost  of  operation. 
Indeed,  the  reasonable  cost  of  running  these  old-time  steam  car- 
riages is  surprising.  It  has  been  stated  that  Gumey  and  Dance's 
coaches  required  on  an  average  about  4d.  (eight  cents)  per  mile 
for  fuel  coke,  while  the  coaches  built  by  Maceroni  and  Squire 
often  averaged  as  low  as  3d.  (six  cents).  The  average  weight  of 
the  eight  and  ten-passenger  coaches  was  nearly  5,000  pounds, 
their  speed,  between  ten  and  thirty  miles,  and  the  steam  pressure 
used  about  300  pounds. 

Hancock's  Coaches. — By  all  odds  the  most  brilliant  record 
among  the  early  builders  of  steam  road  carriages  is  that  of  Walter 
Hancock,  who,  between  the  years  1828  and  1838,  built  nine  car- 
riages, six  of  them  having  seen  actual  use  in  the  work  of  carrying 
passengers.  His  first  effort,  a  three-wheeled  phaeton,  was  driven 
by  a  pair  of  oscillating  cylinders  geared  direct  to  the  front  wheel, 
and  being  turned  on  the  frame  with  it  in  steering.  Having 
learned  by  actual  experiment  the  faults  of  this  construction,  he 
adopted  the  most  approved  practice  of  drivmg  on  the  rear  axle, 
and  in  his  first  passenger  coach,  "The  Infant,"  he  attached  his 
oscillating  cylinder  at  the  rear  of  the  frame,  and  transmitted  the 
power  by  an  ordinary  flat-link  chain  to  the  rotating  axle.  He 
was  the  first  to  use  the  chain  transmission. 

As  Hancock  seems  to  have  been  a  person  who  readily  learned 
by  experience,  he  soon  saw  that  the  exposure  of  his  engines  to 
dust  and  other  abradents  was  a  great  source  of  wear  and  disable- 
ment ;  consequenUy  in  his  second  coach,  "Infant  Ko.  3,"  he  sup- 
planted the  osollating  cylinder  hung  outside  by  a  slide-valve 
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cylinder  and  crank  disposed  within  the  rear  of  the  coach  body 
above  the  floor.  In  this  and  subsequent  carriages  he  used  the 
chain  drive,  also  operating  the  boiler  feed  pump  from  the  cross- 
head,  as  in  most  steam  carriages  at  the  present  day. 

Hancock's  boiler  was  certainly  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
his  carriages,  both  in  point  of  original  conception  and  efficiency 
in  steaming.  It  was  composed  of  a  number  of  flat  chambers — - 
"water  bags"  they  were  called — laid  side  by  side  and  intercom- 
municating with  a  water  drum  at  the  base  and  steam  drum  at 
the  top.  Each  of  these  chambers  was  constructed  from  a  flat 
sheet  of  metal,  hammered  into  the  required  shape  and  flanged 
along  the  edges,  and,  being  folded  together  at  the  middle  point. 


iwlne  En^e  and  DrlTlnt:  Oonneo- 
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the  two  halves  were  securely  riveted  together  through  the 
flanged  edge.  The  faces  of  each  plate  carried  regularly  disposed 
hemispherical  cavities  or  bosses,  which  were  in  contact  when  the 
plates  were  laid  together,  thus  preserving  the  distances  between 
them  and  allowing  space  for  the  gases  of  combustion  to  pass  over 
an  extended  heating  surface.  The  high  quality  of  this  style  of 
generator  may  be  understood  when  we  learn  that,  with  eleven 
such  chambers  or  "water  bags,"  30  x  20  inches  x  2  inches  in 
thickness  and  89  square  feet  of  heating  surface  to  6  square  feet 
of  grate,  one  effective  horse-power  to  every  five  square  feet  was 
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realized,  which  gives  us  about  eighteen  effective  horse-power 
for  a  generator  occupying  about  ii.i  cubic  fetft  of  space,  or  30  x 
20  X  32  inches. 

The  operation  of  the  Hancock  boiler  is  interesting.  The  most 
approved  construction  was  to  place  the  grate  slightly  to  the  rear 
of  the  boiler's  centre,  and  the  fuel,  coke,  was  burnt  under  forced 
draught  from  a  rotary  fan.  The  exhaust  steam  was  forced  into 
the  space  below  the  boiler,  where  a  good  part  of  it,  passing 
through  a  finely  perforated  screen,  was  transformed  into  water 
gas,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  perfect  combustion. 


Fla.  T. 
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Fia.   Rl— One  element 

As  early  as  1830  Hancock  devised  the  "wedge"  wheels,  since 
so  widely  adopted  as  models  of  construction.  As  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram,  his  spokes  were  formed,  each  with  a 
blunt  wedge  at  its  end,  tapering  on  two  radii  fron>the  nave  of  the 
wheel;  so  that,  when  laid  together,  the  shape  of  the  complete 
wheel  was  found.  The  blunt  ends  of  these  juxtaposed  wedges 
rested  upon  the  periphery  of  the  axle  box,  which  carried  a  flange, 
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or  vertical  disc,  forged  in  one  piece  with  it,  so  as  to  rest  on  the 
inside  face  of  the  wheel.  This  flan^  was  pierced  at  intervals  to 
hold  bolts,  each  penetrating  one  of  the  spokes,  and  forming  the 
"hub"  with  a  plate  of  corresponding  diameter  nutted  upon  the 
outer  face  of  thewheel.  The  through  axle  shaft,  formed  in  one  piece 
and  rotatable,  carried  secured  to  its  extremities,  when  the  wheel 
was  set  in  place,  two  triangular  lugs?  oppositely  disposed  and 
formed  on  radii  from  the  nave.    The  outer  hub-pl^e  carried 


similarly  shaped  and  disposed  lugs,  and  the  driving  was  effected 
by  the  former  pair,  turning  with  the  axle  spindle,  engaging  the 
latter  pair,  thus  combining  the  advantages  of  a  loose-turning 
wheel  and  a  rotating  axle.  Through  nearly  half  of  a  revolution  also 
the  wheel  was  free  to  act  as  a  pivot  in  turning  the  wagon,  thus 
obtaining  the  same  effect  as  with  Gumey's  arm  and  pin  drive 
wheels.  The  prime  advantage,  however,  was  that  the  torsional 
strain  was  evenly  distributed  through  the  entire  structare  by 
nttue  of  the  contact  of  the  spoke  extremities. 

DC,  zecbvGoogIc 
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Other  Notable  Coadw*.— -According  to  several  authorities, 
only  Gumey,  Hancock  and  J.  Scott  Russell  built  coaches  that 
saw  even  short  service  as  paying  passenger  conveyances — one  of 
the  latter's  coaches  was  operated  occasionally  until  about  1857. 
There  were,  however,  numerous  attempts  and  experimental  struc- 
tures, all  more  or  less  successful,  which  deserve  passing  mention 
as  embodying  some  one  or  another  feature  that  has  become  a 
permanence  in  motor  road  carriages  or  devices  suggestive  of  such 
features.  A  coach  built  by  a  man  named  James,  about  1829,  was 
the  first  on  record  to  embody  a  really  mechanical  device  fu*  al- 
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lowing  differentia]  action  of  the  rear,  or  driving,  wheels.  Instead 
of  driving  on  but  one  wheel,  as  did  Gumey,  or  using  clutches, 
like  some  others,  he  used  separate  axles  and  four  cylinders,  two 
for  each  wheel,  thus  permitting  them  to  be  driven  at  different 
speeds.  This  one  feature  entitles  his  coach  to  description  as  the 
"first  really  practical  steam  carriage  built."  Most  of  the  others, 
if  the  extant  details  are  at  all  correct,  must  have  been,  except  on 
strai^t  roads,  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  machines  at  best  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  on  the  subject,  a  certain  Hills, 
of  Deptford,  was  the  first  to  design  and  use  on  a  carriage,  in  1843, 
the  compensating  balance  gear,  or  "jack  in  the  box,"  as  it  was 
then  called,  which  has  since  come  into  tmiversal  use  on  motor 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions.  As  for  rubber  tires,  although  • 
certdn  Thompson  is  credited  with  deviwng  some  sort  of  inflat- 
able device  of  this  description  about  1840-45,  there  seems  to  have 
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been  little  done  in  the  way  of  providing  a  springy,  or  resilient, 
support  for  the  wheels.  We  have,  however,  some  suggestion  of 
an  attempt  at  spring  wheels  on  Church's  coach,  which  was  built 
in  1833.  According  to  an  article  in  the  Mechanics'  Magfunne  for 
January,  1834,  which  gives  the  view  of  this  conveyance,  aa  ahown 
in  Fig.  9,  "The  spokes  of  the  wheels  are  so  constructed  as  to 
operate  like  springs  to  the  whole  machine — ^that  is,  to  give  and 
take  according  to  the  inequalities  of  the  road."  In  other  respects 
the  vehicle  seems  to  have  been  fully  up  to  the  times,  but,  judg- 
ing from  its  size  and  passenger  capacity,  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  spring  wheels  was  no 
superfluous  ornamentation.  If  we  may  judge  further  from  the 
cut,  the  wheels  had  very  broad  tires,  thus  furnishing  another  ele- 
ment in  the  direction  of  easy  riding  on  rough  roads. 
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Modern  Motor  Vehicles. — Like  other  achievements  of  mod- 
em science  and  industry,  motor  road  vehicles  represent  long  series 
of  brilliant  inventions  and  improvements  in  several  directions. 
As  now  constructed  they  are  of  three  varieties,  according  to  the 
motive  power  employed :  those  propelled  by  steam,  those  pro- 
pelled by  explosive  engines,  using  gasoline  or  some  other  spirit, 
those  propelled  by  electric  motors.  Considerable  has  been  done 
in  the  direction  of  producing  efficient  compressed  air  motors, 
which  have  been  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  heavy  trucks  and 
street  railway  cars,  but  for  ordinary  carriage  service  small  re- 
sults have  thus  far  been  attained.  Some  inventors  have  ex- 
pended their  energies  in  other  directions,  and  several  patents 
have  been  granted  in  the  United  States  for  coiled  spring  and 
clodcwork  motors,  and  even  for  carriages  carrying  masts  and 
sails.  We  are  not  concerned,  however,  with  such  eccentric  de- 
vices, the  aim  of  this  book  being  merely  the  discussion  and  ex- 
planation of  successful,  practical  devices  actually  used  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  motor  carriages. 

Conditions  of  Automobile  Construction. — In  one  way  the 

autcnnobile  has  a  history  very  like  that  of  the  railway  carriage. 
At  first  both  were  devised  as  suitable  substitutes  for  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicle,  and,  as  a  consequence,  began  by  following  certain 
traditions  of  construction,  which  have  proved  very  like  hindrances 
to  progress.  The  first  railway  passenger  coaches  were  ordinary 
road  wagons,  several  of  which  were  coupled  tc^ether,  so  as  to 
be  drawn  along  a  grooved  tramway.  Later,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  flanged  wheels  and  heavier  constructions,  several  carriage 
bodies  were  mounted  on  one  running  truck,  which  gave  the 
familiar  compartment  coaches  with  vis-a-vis  seats,  still  used  in 
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England  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe.  Only 
when  the  theory  of  railway  car  construction  departed  entirely 
from  the  models  and  traditions  of  road  wagons  in  the  adoption 
of  the  American  passenger  coach,  did  the  day  of  real  progress 
and  comfortable  travel  begin.  In  similar  fashion  many  of  the 
greatest  constructional  problems  of  automobiles  may  be  most 
readily  solved,  both  for  the  designer  and  the  operator,  in  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  they  resemble  horse  carriages  in  no  other 
respect  than  that  both  have  similarly  appearing  bodies,  mounted 
on  four-wheel  frames,  and  run  on  ordinary  highways. 

Efsentlal  Elements  of  an  Automobile. — ^While  in  this  age  of 
the  world  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  any  device  is  perfected, 
or  that  any  has  reached  a  finality,  it  is  admissible  to  assume,  for 
practical  purposes,  that  recognized  standards  of  construction  are 
permanent  Undoubtedly,  the  automobile  of  the  future  will  pos- 
sess many  features  now  unsuspected,  but  it  is  with  the  auto- 
mobile of  to-day  that  we  have  to  do.  We  wilt  take  up  the  essen- 
tial features  in  turn,  therefore,  describing  their  construction  and 
explaining  their  uses.    These  may  be  summed,  as  follows: 

1.  The  power  developed  by  a  motor  carried  on  the  running 
gear  is  applied  to  the  rear  wheels,  or  to  a  rotating  shaft  to  which 
they  are  secured. 

2.  The  two  driven  wheels  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  rotate 
separately,  or  at  different  speeds,  as  in  turning  comers.  For 
this  reason,  the  compensation  or  balance  gear  is  an  essential 
element 

3.  The  two  forward  or  steering  wheds,  studded  to  pivots  at 
either  end  of  a  rigid  axle-tree,  must  be  arranged  to  assume  dif- 
ferent angles  in  the  act  of  turning,  in  order  that  the  steering  may 
be  positive  and  certain. 

4.  The  body  of  the  vehicle  must  be  set  relatively  low,  or  the 
wheel-base,  the  length  between  forward  and  rear  wheel-centres, 
must  be  relatively  long,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  effects  in 
traction,  steering  and  safety. 
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5.  The  springs  must  be  of  such  strength  and  flexibility  as  to 
neutralize  vibration,  absorb  jars  and  compensate  any  unevenness 
in  the  roadway. 

6.  The  distance  between  the  motor  and  the  driven  wheels  must 
be  fixed  by  adjustable  radius  rods,  or  reaches,  in  order  that  the 
drive  may  not  be  interrupted  by  the  vibrations  of  travel. 

7.  The  wheels  must  be  shod  with  pneumatic,  or  other  forms 
of  tires,  of  sufficient  resiliency  to  protect  the  machinery,  running 
gear  and  passengers  from  the  jars,  otherwise  inevitable  at  high 
speeds  on  ordinary  highways. 

8.  Positive  and  powerful  brakes  must  be  providsd,  in  order 
to  secure  effective  checking  of  motion,  whenever  required. 

9.  All  parts  must  move  with  as  little  friction  as  possible,  ii» 
order  to  save  power  for  traction.  For  this  reason,  ball  or  roller 
bearings  are  generally  used  on  alt  rotating  shafts  of  motor 
carriages. 

10.  Convenient  and  efficient  means  for  ready  and  generous 
lubrication  of  moving  parts  is  a  constant  necessity. 

11.  Balance  of  parts  and  stable  constructions  are  required  to 
reduce  wear  and  friction. 

12.  Simplicity  of  structure,  ease  of  handling  and  repair. 
These  are  the  prime  requisites  of  the  best  automobile. 

13.  All  woriring  parts  must  be  of  sufficient  size,  weight  and 
strength  to  endure  the  jars  of  travel,  and  to  be  serviceable  under 
all  conditions.  There  may  be  some  advantages  in  the  light  con- 
structions, formerly  supposed  to  be  essential,  but  present-day 
practice  rect^nizes  the  evident  fact  that  strength  and  durability 
are  the  more  important  considerations. 
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COHPBNSATION  AND  COHFBNSATUTG  DBVICSS. 

Automobile  Driving  and  Compensation. — The  power  of  the 
motor  is  applied  either  to  the  centre-divided  rotating  rear  axle,  or 
to  a  rotating  jack-shaft  parallel  to  it,  thence  by  chain  and  sprocket 
to  the  two  wheels,  turning  loose  on  a  dead  rear  axle.  In  both 
cases  the  drive  is  through  a  device  known  as  the  differential  or 
compensating  gear.  Any  device  that  will  admit  of  a  steady  drive 
in  straight-ahead  running,  a  difference  of  speed  in  the  two  drive- 
wheels  in  turning  comers,  and  a  rapid  restoration  of  normal  con- 
ditions after  the  turn  is  completed,  is  usable  for  this  purpose. . 
There  is,  however,  another  necessary  function,  which  may  not  be 
omitted, — the  differential  must  also  be  a  "balance  gear."  That 
is  to  say,  it  must  combine  with  the  function  of  compensation  an 
even  or  balanced  transmission  of  power  to  both  wheels.  Each 
wheel,  so  long  as  it  is  in  motion,  must  be  driven  with  the  same 
degree  of  power.  At  no  time,  even  on  short  turns  when  one 
wheel  is  stationary,  acting  as  a  pivot,  is  it  permissible  that,  say 
two-thirds  of  the  power,  be  sent  to  one  drive-gear,  and  one-third 
to  the  other.  The  power,  transmitted  from  the  centre  of  the  di- 
vided axle  or  jack-shaft,  must  always  be  the  same  in  both  direc- 
tions, even  though  one  wheel  be  stationary. 

Compensation  and  Balancing. — For  example,  the  device 
shown  in  Fig,  ii  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  differential  or 
compensating  gear  that  is  not  also  a  balance  gear.  As  may  be 
seen,  it  consists  of  a  large  internal  gear  wheel,  C,  within  which 
and  rotating  about  the  same  axis  is  a  smaller  external  gear  or 
spur  wheel,  B, — the  two  engaging  the  spur  pinions.  A,  A,  as 
shown.  The  large  internal  gear  turns  on  the  axle  of  one  wheel, 
the  smaller  or  spur  wheel  on  the  opposite  one,  and  power  is 
applied  through  tiie  pinions  hung  on  radii  of  the  sprocket    The 
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result  is  that  the  power-driven  pinions  transmit  more  powu* 
to  the  internal  gear,  because  of  its  ^eater  diameter,  than  to  the 
spur  gear,  thus  giving  one  wheel  a  tendency  to  revolve  more 
rapidly  than  the  other.  This  device  was  formerly  used  on  foot- 
propelled  tricycles,  and  is  perfectly  suitable  for  a  two-track  ma- 
chine  of  this  description,  in  which  the  steering  wheel  is  set  di- 
rectly ahead  of  one  of  the  drivers,  so  as  to  progress  on  the  sanK 
track. 


Fm.  U.— a  form  of  Differential  Gear  formerly  used  on  Trlcyclea.  The  stnda 
of  the  pinions,  AA,  are  set  In  Hpokes  of  the  sprocket,  tumluK  on  their 
own  axes  only  when  either  of  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle,  attached  r*- 
■pecUvely  to  B  and  C,  cease  rotating,  as  In  the  act  of  turning. 

Automobile  Balance  Gears. — The  most  familiar  form  of  bal- 
ance gear  for  compensating  the  drive  wheels  of  motor  carriages 
is  the  bevel.  This  is  the  original  form  of  the  device,  and  was 
used  on  steam  road  wagons  as  early  as  1843.  As  shown  in  figs. 
12  and  13,  the  sprocket  or  drive  wheel  has  secured  to  its  inner 
rim  several  studs  carrying  oevel  pinions,  which,  in  turn,  engage  a 
bevel  gear  wheel  on  either  side  of  the  sprocket.  These  gear 
wheels,  last  mentioned,  are  rigidly  attached  on  either  side  to  the 
inner  ends  of  the  centre-divided  axle-bar,  one  serving  to  turn  the 
left  wheel,  the  other  the  right  When  power  is  applied  to  the 
sprocket,  causing  the  vehicle  to  move  straight  forward,  it  may 
be  readily  understood  that  the  bevel  pinions,  secured  to  the 
sprocket,  instead  of  rotating,  which  would  mean  to  turn  the  drive 
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wheels  in  opposite  directions,  remain  motionless,  acting  wnply 
as  a  kind  of  lock  or  clutch  to  secure  uniform  and  continuous  rota* 
tion  of  both  wheels.  So  soon  as  a  movement  to  turn  the  vehicle 
is  made,  at  which  time  the  wheels  tend  to  move  with  different 
speeds,  the  resistance  of  the  wheel  nearer  the  centre,  on  which 
the  turn  is  made,  tending  to  make  it  turn  more  slowly  than  the 
other,  as  anyone  may  readily  observe,  these  pinions  beg^n  ro- 
tating on  their  own  axes.    Thus,  while  allowing  the  pivot  wheel 


ria  u.  Fro.  18. 

Fioa.  I>  KUd  IS.— Bevel  Oe&r  Dllterenttala.  The  (procket  gear  carrlei  three 
bevel  pEnlons  set  on  Btud*  on  three  of  Its  radii.  These  pinions  meHh 
With  bevel  wheels  on  either  side,  which  wheals  are  attached  at  the  two 
Inner  ends  of  the  divided  axle  shaft.  The  spur  drive  has  two  pinlona 
rotating  on  radii,  and  shows  the  action  to  better  advantage. 

to  slow  up  or  remain  stationary,  as  conditions  may  require,  they 
continue  to  urge  forward  the  other  at  the  usual  speed.  The 
principle  involved  in  the  device  may  be  readily  expressed  under 
four  heads : 

r.  When  the  resistance  offered  by  the  two  drive  wheels  and 
attached  gear  is  the  same,  as  when  the  carriage  is  driven  forward, 
the  pinions  cannot  rotate. 

2.  When  the  resistance  is  greater  on  the  one  wheel  than  on  the 
other,  they  will  rotate  correspondingly,  although  still  moving 
forward  with  the  wheel  offering  the  lesser  resistance. 

3.  The  pinions  may  rotate  independently  on  one  gear  wheel, 
while  stitl  acting  as  a  clutch  on  the  other,  suiBcient  in  power  to 
cany  it  forward. 
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4.  If  a  resistance  be  met  of  sufficient  power  to  stop  the  rotation 
of  both  wheels  and  their  axles,  the  condition  would  affect  the 
entire  mechanism,  and-  the  pinions  would  still  remain  stationary 
on  their  own  axes,  just  as  when  in  the  act  of  transmitting  an  equal 
movement  to  both  wheels. 

For  light  carrij^  work  the  sprocket  or  spur  drive  generally 
carries  two  pinions,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  but  in  lai^er  vehicles 
the  number  is  increased  to  three,  four,  or  six,  and  tlie  size,  pitch 


iT-MJ/l^ll 


fMi'^^j^ 


Vm.1L— Tha  Rlker  Rub  Bncloaed  Dlllarentlal.  A  !■  the  roUtlu  tleera 
carryluK  the  drEve  Bpur.  It  Is  bolted  to  the  yoke  carrier.  B,  and  th« 
flangn  place,  K,  as  shown.  C  and  C  are  the  Btuds  of  the  bevel  pinlona 
attached  to  the  yoke  carrier,  B.  F  IH  the  bevel  Kear  wheel  keyed  to  th« 
rotating  through  axle  Bhalt.  O.  whose  oppoaltB  end  1b  rigidly  attached 
to  the  other  hub.  The  bevel  gear.  B.  IB  keyed  to  the  In-flanged  portion 
Of  the  bub.  D,  turning  on  the  reduced  portion.  H,  of  the  rotating  axle 
Bhait- 

and  number  of  the  teeth  are  varied,  according  to  requirements. 
Of  course,  it  is  essential  that  the  equalizing  gears  be  properly 
chosen  for  the  work  they  are  to  perform,  in  the  matter  of  the 
number  of  the  pinions  and  of  their  teeth,  as  well  as  of  the  metal 
used,  on  account  of  the  great  strain  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
With  even  the  best  made  bevel-gears  there  is  a  danger  of  end 
thrust  and  a  tendency  to  crowd  the  pinions  against  the  collars, 
with  consequently  excessive  wear  on  both.  The  result  is  a  loose- 
ness that  demands  constant  adjustment. 

Spur  Compensating  Gears. — In  order  to  avoid  the  difficultiet 
encountered  with  bevel  gears,  spur-gears  were  invented,  and  are 
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now  increasing  in  popularity.  In  this  variety  the  theory  of  com- 
pensation is  the  same  as  with  bevel  gearing;  a  divided  axle  or 
jack  shaft  whose  two  inner  ends  carry  gear  wheels  cut  to  mesh 
with  pinions  attached  to  the  sprocket  pulley.  These  pinions  are, 
however,  set  in  geared  pairs,  with  their  axes  at  right  angles  to 
the  radius  of  the  sprocket,  which  is  to  say  parallel  to  its  axis.  As 
will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  the  pinions  of  each 


Fie,  Is^-Ono  rorm   of  Spur   Differential  or  Balance   0«ar.    The   two   loner 
ends  at  the  divided  axle  shaft  carry  spur  wheels,  vhlch  mesh  each  with 
one   of  every  pair  of  the   three   pairs   of  spur  pinions  shown.    As   these 
pinions  mesh  lo^^ther  both  rotate  on  their  axes  as  soon  aa  turning  of 
the   WBXon  beE.ns. 
pair  are  set  ahemately  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  sprocket, 
meshing  with  one  another  in  about  half  of  their  length,  the  re- 
mainder of  each  being  left  free  to  mesh  with  the  axle  spurs  on 
the  one  or  other  side.     The  model  here  has  three  pairs  of  pinions, 
one  of  each  meshing  with  either  of  the  axle  gears.     With  some 
differentials  the  divided  axle  carries  internal  gears,  with  others 
true  spur-wheels.     The  operation  is  obvious.     When  the  vehicle 
is  turning,  one  rear  wheel  moves  less  rapidly,  causing  the  pinion 
with  which  it  is  geared  to  revolve  on  its  mate,  which,  in  turn, 
revolves  on  its  own  axis,  although  still  engaging  the  gear  of  the 
opposite  and  moving  wheel  of  the  vehicle.     The  motion  is  thus 
perfectly  compensated,  without  the  wear  and  thrust  inevitable 
with  bevels. 

Disadvantages  of  a  Divided  Axle  Shaft. — The  practice  of  di- 
viding the  axle  or  jack  shaft  at  the  centre  is  a  source  of  weakMSM 
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wWch  was  recognized  and  provided  against  long  since.  Although, 
theoretically,  the  shaft  is  divided  at  the  centre,  the  construction 
now  usually  adopted  is  to  mount  one  wheel  on  the  axle  and  the 
other  on  a  hollow  shaft  or  sleeve  which  works  over  it.  The  solid 
shaft  can  then  be  made  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  vehicle,  the 
differential  gear  wheel  belonging  to  it  being  secured  about  mid- 
way in  its  length.  This  hollow  shaft  or  sleeve  is  about  half  as 
long,  so  that  its  gear  is  attached  at  its  inner  end  and  is  immedi- 


Bio.  U.— Section  ttaroush  tha  axla  of  »  bevel  kokt  dlBMenUal  train.  bIiow 
Irk  tvo  bevel  pinions  attached  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  sprocket  drunu 
and  two  t>evel  Eear  wheels  one  on  the  throush  axle  shaft,  the  other 
on  t,  Totatlnx  eleeve  and  throngihthaaxleof  abevelgeardlflerentlal,  showtiw 
two  bevel  gears  keyed  to  rotating  sleeves  over  an  Internal  tbrougb  azS 
or  liner  tubo. 

ately  opposite  the  other,  both  meshing  with  the  pinions  attached 

to  the  sprocket.     Such  a  construction  involves  no  other  variation 

from  the  method  of  attaching  the  differential  gear-train  to  the 

ends  of  the  divided  axle  than  making  the  eyes  of  the  two  gear 

wheels  of  different  diameters,  so  as  to  fit  the  axle  shaft,  on  the 

one  side,  and  the  hollow  axle,  or  sleeve,  on  the  other.     The 

sprocket  is  then  inserted  between  them,  being  held  in  position  by 

the  meshing  of  the  axle  gears  with  the  pinions,  itself  turning 

loose  on  the  solid  through  shaft.    The  inner  solid  axle  shaft  Is 

secured  in  portion  by  suitable  collars. 


zecbvGoogIc 
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Through  Axle  Shaft  and  Liner  Tube. — Another  typical 
method  for  securing  the  strength  and  solidity  of  a  through  axle 
shaft  is  to  attach  both  wheels  to  hollow  axles  of  the  same  di- 
ameter, each  of  which  carries  on  its  opposite  or  inner  end  the 
gear  wheel  of  the  differential  train.  Another  tube,  called  the 
"liner  tube,"  of  the  same  length  as  the  width  of  the  vehicle,  is 
then  inserted  in  the  hollow  axles,  and  the  two  are  brought  to- 
gether so  as  to  bear  upon  a  collar  secured  to  the  centre  of  the  liner 
tube.  The  sprocket  and  differential  pinion  train  are  inserted  and 
held  in  place  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that  used  in  the  previous  de- 
vice, the  inter-meshing  of  the  bevels  serving  to  support  it. 

With  either  of  these  arrangements  it  is  customary  to  place  tlie 
differential  nearer  one  wheel 


Pm.  it.— a  Universal  Joint  Dllferenttal.    The  t 

"■  -   -■■   ve  wblch  holds  tbe  sear  case  here  l...    . 

B  Straight  ahead  neither  pinion  rotates  o  .  _   

»M  a  turn  Is  made  rotation  heglna,   thus  allowlns  compensaUon  of  thi* 
motion  □(  the  two  wheels  of  tha  wason. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR. 

THE  DRIVING  GEAR. 

Types  of  Gear  Connection. — In  the  transtnissioQ  of 
power  to  the  driven  wheels  several  methods  are  followed  in  prac- 
tice. These  vary  according  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  vehicle 
and  the  character  of  the  motor,  also  according  to  the  individual 
preference  of  the  designer.  One  system  is  to  be  preferred  to 
another  on  account  of  real  or  supposed  strength  and  reliability, 
or  of  its  efficiency  in  economizing  power.  Thus  it  is  that  a  certain 
system  of  transmission,  declared  by  one  builder  fit  only  for  light 
cars,  is  used  by  another  on  heavy  ones,  and  the  opposite  is  also 
the  case. 

At  the  present  time,  we  may  distinguish  seven  varieties  of 
drives : 

1.  By  chain  and  sprodcet  connection  from  the  main  shaft — in 
gasoline  carriages,  from  the  second  shaft — direct  to  the  differen- 
tial on  the  rear  axle. 

2.  By  chain  and  sprocket  to  each  rear  wheel  separately,  from 
a  transverse  jack  shaft,  driven  direct  from  the  motor  and  carry- 
ing the  differential  drum. 

3.  By  longitudinal  propeller  shaft  from  the  motor  to  the  rear 
axle,  power  being  transmitted  by  bevel  gears  to  the  differential 
drum.  This  method  of  driving  is  usually  followed  between  the 
motor  shaft  and  the  jack  shaft  in  the  type  of  transmission  just 
described. 

4.  By  spur  gear  connections  from  the  motor  shaft  to  the  dif- 
ferential drum  on  the  rear  axle,  as  on  a  few  gasoline  carriages, 
some  cycles  and  on  nearly  all  electric  vehicles. 

5.  By  spur  connection  to  an  external  or  internal  gear  on  each 
of  the  rear  wheels  from  a  transverse  differential  shaft,  as  in 
some  electric  vehicles. 
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6.  By  spur  connection  to  an  external  or  internal  gear  on  eadi 
of  the  drive  wheels,  between  each  wheel  and  a  separate  motor, 
without  using  a  differential  device  of  any  kind,  used  only  on 
electric  vehicles. 

7.  By  using  the  hub  of  each  wheel  as  one  eletnent  of  the 
motor;  as  in  the  so-called  electric  "hub  motors,"  or  in  cycles 
where  the  motor  is  enclosed  within  the  body  of  a  suspended  wire 


wheel,  as  in  a  cage.    A  similar  device  has  been  tried  for  steam 
carriages,  but  without  conspicuous  success. 

Direct  drive  by  a  crank  on  the  drive  wheel,  axle  or  jack  shaft, 
has  been  tried  in  recent  times  only  on  one  or  two  bicycles,  among 
them  the  Holden.  The  so-called  "direct  drive"  claimed  for  some 
modern  steam  carriages,  is  really  a  spur  drive;  one  spur  carry- 
ing the  crank  pins  of  the  engine,  the  other  bang  hung  oa  ttie 
differential  axis. 

D.D.t.zeabyG00glc 
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Chain  and  Sprocket  Drive.^ — A  type  having  a  chain  and 
sprocket  to  drive  each  rear  wheel  separately  is  shown  in  figs. 
19,  20.  On  some  large  vehicles  of  early  design  a  single 
chain  connection  between  the  motor  main  shaft,  or  the 
transmission  gear,  and  the  differential  sprocket  on  the  rear  axle, 
was  frequently  employed.    However,  it  was  early  found  entirely 


unsuitable  for  any  except  the  lighter  types  of  vehicle.  With 
heavy  cars  of  long  wheel  base,  as  at  present  constructed,  it  would 
be  absurd. 
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Jack-Shaft  and  Separate  Wheel  Drive. — This  construction 
is  found  on  practically  all  heavy  cars  using  chain  drive.  Briefiy 
described,  the  system  includes : 

1.  A  transverse  centre-divided  jack-shaft  driven  direct  from 
the  motor,  or  through  the  transmission  gear,  by  bevels  to  the 
differential  drum. 

2.  A  sprocket  at  each  end  of  the  jack-shaft  for  providing  chain 
connection  to  the  hub  of  each  rear  wheel. 

3.  Driven  wheels  turning  loose  at  the  ends  of  a  dead  axle-tree, 
as  in  a  horse  carriage,  each  being  driven  by  a  separate  chaia  on  a 
sprocket  secured  to  its  hub. 

The  advantages  that  may  be  found  in  this  arrangement  are : 
I.  The  superior  strei^h  and  rigidity  of  construction  to  be 
fbimd  in  an  undivided  rigid  rear  axle. 


Fm.  Zl.— Section  of  a  drivlns  chain,  ahowlns  urangieiaent  of  the  roIIoTB 


2.  The  use  of  shorter  chains,  involving  a  greater  immunity 
from  ordinary  chain  troubles,  and  greater  ease  of  adjustment 

3.  Greater  ease  in  removing  and  repairing  the  driven  wheels, 

4.  Steadier  and  better-balanced  driving,  with  a  corresponding 
economy  of  power. 

Troubles  with  Two-Ctiain  Drive. — Formerly,  the  use  of  two 
chains  was  found  to  involve  more  noise  and  clatter  than  is  found 
with  one.  However,  with  roller  chains,  now  in  nearly  universal 
use  on  motCM-  vehicles,  this  annoyance  is  greatly  reduced.  Much 
noise  is  caused  with  a  loose  chain  by  the  jumping  of  links 
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Driving  Chains  and  Their  Use. — Two  varieties  of  sprcxJcet 
driving  chain  are  used  on  motor  vehicles: 

1.  Roller  chains. 

2.  Blodc  chains. 

Both  have  their  advocates,  who  ai^e  variously  the  advan- 
tages of   superior   strength   or   superior  driving   qualities  and 


The  block  chain  is  made  of  a  series  of  blodcs,  properly  shaped 
to  fit  the  periphery  of  the  sprocket,  each  joined  to  similar  blocks 
before  and  after  by  side  links  bolted  through  the  body  of  the 
block. 

The  roller  chain  is  made  of  a  series  of  pairs  of  rollers,  known 
as  centre  blocks,  similarly  joined  by  side  links.  Each  roller  ro- 
tates loose  on  a  hollow  core,  which  is  turned  to  smaller  diameter 
at  either  end,  to  fit  a  perforated  side  piece  joining  the  rollers  into 
pairs.  The  side-links  are  set  over  these  side  pieces  and  bolted  in 
place  through  the  cores. 

In  operation,  a  block  chain  with  generous  sladc  is  liable  to 
meet  the  sprocket  with  a  continual  clapping  that  at  iiigh  speed 
becomes  a  continuous  rattle.  The  roller  chain  is  largely  immune 
from  this  trouble.  Furthermore,  being  obviously  easier  in  oper- 
ation, it  economizes  power.  Some  authorities  estimate  its  eSi- 
ciency  in  driving  as  high  as  98  per  cent  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

Strength  of  Driving  Chains. — In  point  of  strength  a  compari- 
son between  block  and  roller  chains  of  the  same  sizes  is  inter- 
esting, as  showing  the  insuperable  superiority  of  the  latter  va- 
riety. The  following  tables  are  supplied  by  a  prominent  chain 
and  gear  manufacturer.  For  Diamond  non-detachable  B-block 
chains : 


Pitch 

VJnrm 

Breaking  Load 

i" 
1" 

«..  H  M  Ji 

1,600  lbs. 
S.000    - 
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For   three   different   makes   of   roller  chains,   the   following 
figures  are  given : 


Pm» 

Wrora 

DuusrsR 

OF  KOLLBR 

BRBAEIKO  l/iUi 

%' 

>i.«.,orV 

1,100             ItM. 

H.  %f,  or  V 

1,400           " 

ft«or  J< 

IK* 

H""  H 

«• 

4,500 

Xor  Jj 

5,000  or  5.500   ■' 

IV" 

Xorj? 

^K 

yio^i 

sctoa 

ia.ooo           •• 

,v" 

I 

I 

19.000 

i>i 

23,000           " 

For  the  sizes  of  chain  here  specified,  the  breaking  strength  of 
the  roller  chain,  or  the  average  limit  of  its  pulling  power,  is  shown 
to  be  between  ^  and  ^  greater  than  that  of  the  block  chain. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  of  use,  the  safe  working  load  of 
a  chain  varies  between  i-io  and  t-40  the  tensile  strength.  This 
latter  is  generally  very  high.  According  to  the  statements  of  a 
prominent  chain  manufacturer: 

"A  W  inch  pitch  roller  chain  has  sufficient  strength  to  drive  a  six-ton 
truck  a  number  of  hours.  The  breaking  of  this  chain  will  not  occur  until 
the  pitch  of  chain  and  sprocket  has  elongated,  or  they  become  unlike;  then 
the  chain  climbs  the  teeth,  which  act  as  wedges,  exerting  enormous  strain, 
quickly  wrecking  the  chain." 


Operation  of  a  Driving  Chaln.^ — The  same  authority  explains 

that: 

"The  rivets  of  a  chain  act  as  a  number  of  auxiliary  shafts,  and  operate 
under  friction  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  less  favorable  conditions  than 
the  shaft  that  drives  them.  In  order  to  adapt  the  chain  to  the  load  it 
must  carry,  he  recommends  larger  sizes  than  are  at  present  generally  used, 
explaining  that  the  limit  of  fatigue  should  approach  closely  the  ultimate 
strength,  and,  with  these  factors  attained,  the  size  of  chain  should  be 
selected  which  permits  sufficient  rivet  wearing  surface.  This  additional 
size  and  weight  is  objected  to  by  automobile  builders,  on  account  of  what 
tbqr  term  'clumsiness,  weight  and  expense' " 
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Double  Chain  and  Bevel  Drives. — For  commercial  and  high 
powered  vehicles,  there  is  much  in  favor  of  the  chain  drive,  but 
for  machines  of  light  and  medium  power  the  propeller  shaft  and 
bevel  gear  is  the  more  desirable. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  chain  drive  is  great  strength  with  light 
weight  The  rear  axle  being  of  the  dead  type  is  of  simpler  construction 
than  the  divided  axle  required  for  the  bevel  drive  and  it  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  support  the  car.  Against  this  is  the  objectionable  noise  made 
by  the  chain,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  clean  and  lubricated,  also  the  wear 
and  stretching.  The  bevel  drive  being  enclosed  in  a  tight  casing  has  the 
advantage  of  perfect  lubrication,  with  all  parts  running  in  oil  and  freedom 
from  dusL  The  quiet  running  of  the  bevel  drive,  more  than  offsets  its 
disadvantages  such  as  the  necessary  divided  live  axle  with  the  heavy 
bracing  required  so  that  the  imposed  weight  may  not  bend  or  spring  it  out 
of  line.  The  popularity  of  the  bevel  drive  is  attested  by  its  general 
adoption  on  all  types  of  automobiles  except  the  high  powered  racing  cars 
and  commercial  trucks. 

Proportions  of  the  Sprocket. — In  the  design  of  a  chain- 
transmission  system,  the  proportions  of  the  sprocket  are  im- 
portant.   According  to  reliable  data; 

"The  thickness  of  the  sprocket  at  pitch  line  should  be  from  1/33  to  t/16 
inch  less  than  the  length  of  the  roller,  according  to  pitch  of  chain.  Thick- 
ness of  tooth  on  outside  diameter  should  be  K  the  length  of  roller." 

The  number  of  teeth  is  as  important  a  consideration  on  a 
sprocket  as  on  a  gear  wheel.  In  both  cases  twelve  teeth  form 
the  average  of  good  efficiency.  This  is  explained  in  the  following 
quotation : 

"The  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  sprockets  having 
twelve  teeth  or  over.  A  smaller  number  may  be  used,  but  at  a  sacrifice  of 
efficiency  by  elongation  from  wear  of  chain,  wear  of  sprockets,  and  loss 
of  power,  experience  demonstrates  that  eight-tooth  sprockets  are  chain- 
wreckers  and  power-consumers.  Nine  teeth  will  give  only  fair  results, 
and  ten  and  eleven  teeth  can  only  be  termed  satisfactory  when  (he  speed 
is  not  high  and  the  conditions  of  operation  are  unusually  favorable." 

Pitches  of  Chain  and  Sprocket. — It  is  impracticable  to  so 
design  a  driving  sprocket  that  the  chain  rollers  shall  fit  snugly 
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between  the  teeth.    The  following  quotation  from  an  English  au- 
thority exi^ains  the  situation; 

"A  chain  can  never  be  in  true  pitch  with  its  sprocket.  A  pair  of  spur 
gears  tend — to  a  certain  extent — to  wear  into  a  good  running  fit  with  each 
other,  but  a  chain,  if  made  to  fit  its  sprocket  when  new,  docs  not  continue 
to  do  so  a  moment  after  being  made,  as  wear  at  once  throws  it  out  This 
being  so,  it  must  be  put  up  with,  and  involves  the  consequence  that  a.  chain 
can  only  drive  with  one  tooth  at  a  time,  supplemented  by  any  frictional 
"bite"  the  other  links  may  have  on  the  base  of  the  tooth  interspaces.  If 
the  chain  be  made  to  fit  these  accurately,  as  in  Fig.  25  (taking  a  roller  chain 
in  illustration),  it  is  obvious  thai  the  least  stretch  will  cause  the  rollers 
AA  to  begin  to  ride  on  the  teeth  as  at  BB.  If,  however,  the  teeth  be  made 
narrow  compared  with  the  spaces  between  the  rollers,  a  considerable 
stretch  may  occur  without  this  taking  place.  The  roller  interspaces,  then, 
should  be  long,  to  permit  the  teeth  to  have  some  play  in  them,  while  re- 
taining sufficient  strength,  as  shown  in  Fig.  35  at  5. 


"In  order  that  the  driving  sprocket  may  receive  each  incoming  link  of 
the  chain  without  its  having  to  slide  up  the  tooth-face,  it  should  be  of  a 
somewhat  longer  pitch  than  its  chain,  the  result  being  that  the  bottom  tooth 
takes  the  drive,  this  being  permitted  by  the  tooth-play  shown  in  Fig.  B. 
This  difference,  of  course,  gradually  disappears  as  the  chain  stretches.  The 
back  wheel  sprocket,  on  the  other  hand,  should  take  the  drive  with  its  top- 
most tooth,  and  hence  should  be  of  slightly  less  pitch  than  the  chain,  but 
as  the  pitch  of  the  latter  constantly  increases,  it  may  be  originally  of  the 
same  pitch.  The  only  remaining  point  with  regard  to  design,  and  one 
which  the  owner  of  a  car  may  easily  ensure,  is  that  the  number  of  teeth  in 
the  sprockets  should  be  prime  to  that  of  the  links  in  the  chain. 

Even  with  the  beet  designed  sprocket,  as  each  tooth  in  turn 
passes  out  of  engagement  with  the  chain,  the  next  roller  must  be 
drawn  forward  through  an  appreciable  distance  before  engaging  a 
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tooth.  This  causes  the  snap  and  rattle,  always  noticeable  in  chain- 
driven  vehicles,  and  is  an  important  factor  in  waste  of  driving 
power.  To  remedy  such  defects  some  have  suggested  the  use 
of  the  self-adjusting  silent  gear  chain,  so  successfully  used  in 
other  branches  of  mechanical  science.  The  difficulty  here,  how- 
ever, is  that  such  chains  must  be  drawn  tighter  than  those  gener- 
ally used  on  sprockets,  and,  unless  thoroughly  encased,  are  liable 
on  an  automobile  to  gather  dust  and  grit,  which  greatly  reduce 
their  durability. 

Care  of  Chains. — The  principal  points  to  be  observed  in  the 
use  and  care  of  sprocket  driving  chains  are : 

r.  To  maintain  the  proper  tension  in  order  to  avoid  whipping— 
which  is  liable  to  result  in  snapping  of  the  chain,  particularly  a 
long  one — ^and,  at  best,  involves  a  loss  of  driving  efficiency.  The 
chain  should  not  be  drawn  tight,  lest  a  similar  disaster  result. 
Some  slack  must  always  be  allowed. 

2.  The  two  sprockets  should  always  be  kept  in  perfect  align- 
ment. In  the  case  of  double-chain  drive  from  a  counter-shaft 
parallel  to  the  rear  axle,  care  should  be  exercised  to  maintain  the 
parallelism,  even  preferring  a  scmiewhat  loose  chain  to  a  tight  one 
that  strains  the  counter-shaft 

3.  If  a  link  shows  signs  of  elongation  it  should  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one  at  once. 

4.  Whenever  the  chain  is  removed  for  cleaning  or  other  pur- 
pose,■■it  should  be  carefully  replaced,  so  as  to  run  in  the  same  di- 
rection, as  formerly,  and  with  the  s^me  side  up.  Never  turn  the 
chain  around  or  reverse  its  direction  between  the  sprockets. 

5.  A  new  chain  should  not  be  put  upon  a  much-worn  sprocket. 

6.  A  conspicuous  difficulty  involved  in  the  use  of  driving  chains 
is  the  liability  to  clog  and  grind  with  sand,  dust  and  other 
abradents.  A  chain  should  be  occasionally  cleaned,  therefore, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  should  be  carefully  rubbed  with 
graphite  preparaticm,  which  is  the  best  lubricant  for  the  purpose, 
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and  fills  the  chinks  otherwise  open  to  receive  dirt.    Furthermort, 
it  prevents  dust  from  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  chain. 

7.  After  steady  use  for  a  more  or  less  extended  period,  the 
chain  should  be  removed  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  most 
approved  method  is  as  follows: 

Cleaning  the  Drive  Chain. — After  removing  the  chain,  cleanse 
first  in  boiling  water,  then  in  gasoline,  in  order  to  remove  all 
grease  and  dirt  whatever.  Any  break  or  defect  may  now  be 
plainly  discovered,  and  should  be  remedied  by  inserting  new 
links  for  those  disabled.  The  common  practice  is  then  to  boil 
the  chain  for  about  half  an  hour  in  mutton  tallow,  which  is 
thereby  permitted  to  penetrate  all  chinks  between  rolling  sur- 
faces, forming  an  excellent  inside  lubricant.  After  boiling,  the 
chain  is  hung  up  until  thoroughly  cool,  at  which  time  the  tallow 
is  hardened.  It  may  then  be  wiped  oS.  clean  and  treated  with  a 
preparation  of  graphite,  or  a  graphite-alcohol  solution  on  its 
inner  surface. 

Some  authorities  recommend  that  the  chain,  after  it  is  cleaned, 
ehould  be  soaked,  first,  in  melted  paraflin  for  an  hour  at  least, 
and  then  in  a  mixture  of  melted  mutton  tallow  and  graphite. 
After  each  soaking,  it  is  dried  and  wiped  clean. 

With  either  process,  a  daily  application  of  graphite  chain 
preparation  is  most  desirable. 

Looseneis  of  Chains. — On  the  point  of  chain  adjustment,  the 
authority  quoted  above  writes  as  follows : 

"Shedding^  of  chains  is  generally  brought  about  either  by  excessive  loose- 
ness or  want  of  alignment  between  the  sprockets  and  back  chain  wheels; 
a  sufficient  transverse  rounding  of  the  tips  of  the  teeth  is  advisable  to 
diminish  the  chance  of  it.  A  shrowding  or  flange  on  each  side  of  the  teeth 
for  the  side  plates  of  the  chain  to  bear  on  is  certainly  desirable,  aa  dimin- 
ishing the  wear  on  the  rollers  and  giving  a  certain  increase  of  frictional 
drive ;  but  it  is  not  always  provided.  It  may  be  here  noted,  as  a  reply  to 
a  ouestion  occasionally  asked  by  untechnica!  drivers,  that  tahere  there  is  a 
differential  on  the  countershaft  an  inequality  in  the  lightness  of  the  chaint 
does  not  prevent  each  of  them  taking  its  share  of  the  driving;  and  it  is 
more  important  that  the  parallelism  of  the  countershaft  and  back  axlet 
shall  be  maintained  than  that  the  chains  should  be  kept  equally  tight  at  the 
sacrifice  of  this." 
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Propeller-Shaft  Transmission, — Transmission  of  power  by 
propeller  shaft,  through  bevel  gears,  to  the  rear  axle,  has  been 
adopted  by  a  number  of  designers,  and  seems  to  be  gaining  favor. 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  jack-shaft  and 
double  chain  system  already  noticed,  since  the  bevel  drive  is 


FiGi.  %  IT.— Part  Sectional  Elevation  and  Flan  of  the  Decauvllle  Car. 
BhowinK  general  arrangement  of  a  propeller  sbalt  drive  througb  bevel 
Keara  to  the  rear  axle. 

direct  to  the  rear  axle,  instead  of  to  the  transverse  jack-shaft. 

There  are  several  problems  and  difficulties  involved,  however, 

that  do  not  appear  in  other  types  of  transmission. 

r.  There  is  naturally  greater  opportunity  for  end-thrusts  on 

the  rear  axle  than  on  a  jack-shaft,  with  a  commensurate  wrar  on 

the  parts  and  danger  of  breakage. 
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2.  Although  a  universally  jointed  shaft  connects  the  motor 
and  the  driving  bevel,  the  maintaining  of  perfect  steadiness  is 
difficult  and  various  lateral  stresses,  notably  the  tendency  of  the 
pinion  to  climb  upward  or  downward  over  the  teeth  of  the  gear, 
according  as  the  motion  is  straight  ahead  or  reversed. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions,  ball  bearings  are  pro- 
vided to  take  the  thrust  of  the  large  bevel  gear  on  the  axle-shaft 


Fio.  29. — Bevel  Driving  Apparatus  ol  the  Peerless  Car.  A  and  B,  sleeve  and 
case  for  ailes  and  eeai-H;  D.  the  driven  gear;  E.  driving  pinion:  O,  ball 
bearlnKB  on  E;  H,  H,  unlverEal  couplliiBs  on  the  differential;  K.  K,  K. 
kdluatmentsi  L,  yoke  for  flexible  drlvlnx  shaft. 


A  slip-joint,  in  addition  to  the  universal  coupling  on  the  propeller- 
shaft,  compensates  for  the  varying  distance  between  the  speed 
gear  and  the  axle,  under  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  springs.  In  the 
Padcard,  and  one  or  two  other  cars,  approximate  steadiness  of  the 
driving  pinion  is  attained  by  placing  the  speed  gear  directly  in 
front  of  the  rear  axle. 


Ck")0<?lc 
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The  Haynes  Propeller  Drive. — The  Haynes  carriage  em- 
bodies an  interesting  variation  on  the  common  types  of  bevel 
drive,  having  as  the  driven  gear  a  kind  of  dished  crown  gear  or 
sprocket,  with  teeth  around  the  intumed  edge,  and,  as  the  driv- 
ing pinion  a  roller  gear,  in  which  a  number  of  rollers,  inclined 
inward  from  the  periphery,  serve  instead  of  teeth.  The  rotary 
tendency  of  the  differential  case,  under  stress  of  the  driving 
pinion,  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  vertical  stay-bar  projecting 
through  a  square  yoke  in  a  cross  bar  above  the  spring,  which 
serves  to  direct  the  stress  upward,  thus  removing  all  strain  from 


the  axle  casing.  Instead  of  the  usual  slip-joint,  consisting  of  a 
sliding  square-section  shaft,  a  "four-pronged  Joint"  is  used.  In 
this  arrangement  a  flanged  hub  is  keyed  to  the  driving  shaft,  and 
carries  four  steel  pins,  which  project  forward,  entering  four 
holes  in  the  body  of  the  universal  joint.  Thus  the  torque  exerts 
no  torsional  stress  other  than  a  shearing  force  upon  the  pins, 
which  has  been  proved  of  no  serious  importance.  The  advan- 
tages claimed  for  this  device  are : 

I.  Superior  strength,  as  found  in  the  comparison  between  the 
long,  narrow  teeth  of  a  bevel  gear  and  the  short,  thick  teeth  of 
the  Haynes  sprocket 
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3.  Elimination  of  thrust,  in  the  fact  that  two  rollers  are  always 
in  full  engagement  with  the  sprocket,  one  always  entering  a 
hollow  as  another  passes  out  of  engagement. 

3.  Silent  operation,  by  combining  the  advantages  of  bevel  and 
Toiler  chain  drive,  while  avoiding  their  inherent  difficulties. 


Fio.  >I. — DlaKrams  to  inustrate  dIfFerent  conatructlons  of  shaft  drlvs. 
The  upper  flKure  ahowa  the  ordinary  conHtructlon  In  which  the  rear 
■haft  lengith  Ib  at  an  angle  with  the  enslid  ahaft.  The  lower  dKure 
niuatrates  the  "straight  line  drive"  in  which  the  several  shaft 
lenKths  are  placed  In  a  straight  line,  thus  elimlnatlnff  frlotlon  and 
wear  due  to  ansularlty  at  the  universal  Joint. 


The  straight  Line  Drh'e. — Several  manufacturers  of  automo- 
biles, of  the  shaft  driven  type,  have  incorporated  in  their  designs 
what  is  known  as  the  straight  line  drive.  In  this  method  of 
power  transmission,  the  parts  which  make  up  the  driving  shaft  are 
all  placed  in  a  straight  line  as  shown  in  the  lower  diagram  of  fig. 
31.  Another  construction  of  shaft  drive  is  illustrated  in  the  upper 
diagram  in  which  the  final  length  of  the  shafting  is  placed  at  an 
angle  with  the  other  portions.    This  necessitates  a  universal  joint 
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with  more  or  less  friction  and  wear  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  angularity  of  the  two  shaft  sections.  In  the  figure,  the  in- 
clination of  the  rear  section  is  somewhat  exaggerated  to  emphasize 
the  difference  in  construction. 

On  account  of  the  action  of  the  supporting  springs,  a  universal 
joint  is  necessary  as  the  shaft  sections  are  not  in  line  when  the 
car  is  light.  The  construction  is  such  that  when  the  car  is  loaded, 
the  propeller  shaft  is  in  direct  line  with  the  crank  shaft.  Under 
these  conditions  the  drive  is  accomplished  in  a  direct  line  which 
assures  the  delivery  of  the  maximum  possible  power  to  the  rear 
axle. 


t  suspends  [he  en^na  (rom  the  hoaj  of  the 
carriu-Hv- 

Spur  Gear  Transmissions. — Transmission  of  power  by  spur 
gears  is  in  very  many  respects  the  best  method  of  all.  The  drive 
between  spurs  is  steadier,  and  is  attended  by  smaller  loss  of  power 
than  between  bevels.  It  is  impracticable,  however,  in  connection 
with  designs  including  a  main  shaft  set  in  the  length  of  the 
frame,  bevels  being  necessary  to  change  the  direction  of  motion 
from  longitudinal  to  transverse  rotating  shafts. 

Google 
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Spur  gear  transmission  is  used  on  the  Stanley  car  as  shown  in 
fig.  32.  The  engine  is  placed  horizontally  in  such  a  position  that 
the  steel  gear  on  the  crank  shaft  of  the  engine  engages  the  main 
gear  of  the  differential,  thus  forming  a  direct  power  transmission. 


Pic  88.-Prlctlo 

n  drive  of  the'pllta 
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Although  with  well-designed  spurs  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
delivered  power  of  the  engine  may  be  actually  transmitted  to  the 
driven  shaft,  the  spur  drive  will  admit  of  practically  no  interrup- 
tion of  full  engagement  between  the  teeth  by  thrusts  or  vibra- 
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tion.  Virtually  the  entire  eflficiency  of  the  combination  depends 
on  maintaining  the  engagement  at  the  pitch  line.  If  spurs  are 
to  be  used  on  automobiles,  therefore,  it  fallows  that  the  driven 
shaft  must  be  above  the  springs,  or  the  driving  shaft  below 
them.  The  latter  alternative  is  realized  in  electric  vehicles,  but 
the  former  depends  upon  some  such  arrangement  of  jointed 
axles  or  shafts  as  are  embodied  on  the  De  Dion  or  Thomycroft 
wagons.  The  famous  De  Dion  rear  axle  has  the  section  of  the 
shaft  carrying  the  differential  hung  above  the  springs,  and  con- 
nected to  the  road  wheels  by  universal  slip-joints,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  Thomycroft  wagon  has  a  similar  slip-joint 
arrangement  on  a  counter-shaft,  arranged  to  afford  a  steady  drive 
from  the  engine  above  the  springs  to  the  driving  spur  in  meeh 


Pic.  34. — Th«  Haynes  Spar-gear  TranHmlsBlon. 

with  the  driven  spur  on  the  axle  sleeve.  Such  devices  are  es- 
sential, in  order  to  maintain  a  steady  drive  between  the  meshing 
spurs  in  spite  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  springs. 

Haynes  Spar  Transmission. — A  device  formerly  used  on 
Haynes  carriages  accomplishes  the  end  of  an  uninterrupted  spur 
drive  with  nearly  the  same  efficiency  as  the  Thomycroft.    As 
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shown  in  the  figure,  A  is  the  sprocket  fixed  at  one  end  of  the 
counter-shaft;  B,  a  tumbuclde  on  the  adjustable  distance  rod  be- 
tween the  first  counter-shaft  and  the  second  counter-shaft  carry- 
ing the  pinion,  C ;  C,  a  spur  pinion  keyed  to  the  second  counter- 
shaft, carrying  a  sprocket  driven  by  a  chain  from  A ;  D,  a  spur 
gear  on  the  rear  axle  meshing  with  spur  pinion,  C,  on  the  second 
counter-shaft;  E,  a  rigid  distance  rod  for  maintaining  fixed  rela- 
tions between  the  spurs,  C  and  D.  The  advantages  of  this 
system  are  the  maintaining  of  a  steady  drive  without  the  usual 
wear  and  tear  on  the  moving  parts  consequent  on  sprocket  con- 
nections direct  from  the  first  counter-shaft,  or  from  the  main 
shaft  of  the  motor.  The  movements  of  the  distance  rod,  also, 
throws  no  strain  upon  the  springs,  as  in  many  other  forms  of 
transmission. 


A 


._„ ,...,._,,_    _„ _    shown    In    the    lllualratlon.      The 

bevel  pinion  shaft  has  an  Inside  ball  bearlnK.  The  bevel  B'ear  houa- 
Ingr  la  B  steel  castlnK  below,  with  an  aluminum  castlns  cover.  The 
lower  gear  caalnt;  member  has  full  circle  ends,  flxed  to  the  steel  axla 
caslnKB  by  rlvethiff  and  keylnK- 
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THS  8TEBRINO  OF  A  VOTOtt  VBHICIJB. 

Steering  Gear  of  Automobiles — In  a  horse-drawn  vehiclr. 
the  front  axle  shaft  is  centre-pivoted  below  the  body  of  the  car- 
riage and  in  turning  bears  on  the  "fifth  wheel."  Such  an  ar- 
rangement is  the  most  practical  for  this  class  of  vehicle,  since  the 
tractive  power,  the  horse,  can  pull  in  any  direction  without  the 
use  of  further  appliances  than  the  guiding  lines  or  reins.  In  motor 
vehicles,  since  the  motive  power  is  applied  to  the  rear  wheels, 
literally  pushing  the  structure  from  behind,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  mechanical  means  for  shiftmg  the  direction  of  the  for- 
ward or  steering  wheels.  The  forward  axle  shaft  is  rigidly  se- 
cured across  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  and  has  no  movement  what- 
ever. At  each  end  it  carries  a  fork,  or  yoke,  to  which  is  bolted 
generally  at  right  angles  to  the  axle  shaft,  so  as  to  form  a  true 
knuckle-joint,  a  boss  carrying  two  branches,  one  of  them  coni- 
cal shape,  to  fit  the  axle  box  of  the  wheel,  which  is  suitably  se- 
cured, as  in  horse-drawn  vehicles,  so  as  to  rotate  freely ;  the  other 
being  an  arm,  shaped  for  attaching  the  transverse  steering  link 
bar.  This  link  bar  is  generally  arranged  to  connect  the  steering 
arms  of  both  stud  axles  on  the  through  axle  shaft,  the  connections 
for  the  control  handle  or  wheel,  placed  conveniently  to  the 
driver's  hand,  varying  with  diflferent  designers. 

Pivoted  axles,  commonly  known  as  Ackerman  axles,  furnish 
the  readiest  and  simplest  means  for  steering  motor  vehicles,  at  the 
same  time  permitting  maintenance  of  stability.  The  transverse 
steering  link  bar  attached  to  an  arm  at  either  end  is  readily  ma- 
nipulated by  the  driver,  and  with  but  small  exertion,  since  the 
pivots,  attached  direct  to  the  axles  of  the  wheels,  permit  a  wide 
angle  of  variation  in  the  vehicle's  direction  of  travel  for  a  very 
slight  shifting  of  the  steering  wheel  or  handle.  The  balance  of 
leverage  being  also  in  the  driver's  favor,  it  is  possible  to  turn  the 
vehicle  in  any  desired  direction  quickly  and  with  ease. 
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The  Theory  of  Steering  Axles. — The  best  effect  of  pivoted 
steering  axles  depends  upon  fixing  the  steering  pivot  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  centre  of  the  road  wheel,  in  order  to  enable  the 
greatest  arc  of  operation  for  the  smallest  motion  of  the  hand.  In 
this  respect  the  steer  wheel  of  a  bicycle  is  typical,  and  some  light 
automobiles  having  the  wheels  similarly  mounted  on  forks  have 
been  notable  for  easy  and  efficient  operation.  But,  since  this 
construction  is  not  suitable  for  heavy  carriages,  designers  have 
busied  themselves  devisinef  other  methods  for  accomplishing  the 
same  result 


1.  One  of  these  Is  to  incline  the  stud  axle  downward  at  such  an 
angle  as  will  cause  the  tire,  or  periphery,  of  the  wheel  to  strike 
the  ground  at  a  point  coincident  with  a  line  drawn  through  the 
knuckle  pivot.  As  an  additional  advantage  for  this  construction, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  force  of  a  collision  is  delivered  at  or  about 
this  line  of  incidence,  rather  than  on  the  hub  or  its  axle  connec- 
tion, thus  ensuring  greater  security,  and  saving  the  driver  a 
shock. 

2.  Another  device  is  to  incline  the  pivot  axis  inward,  leaving 
the  axle  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  result  that,  as  in  the 
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previous  case,  a  line  drawn  through  the  pivot  strikes  the  ground 
at  the  same  point  with  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  which  is  itself 
in  a  vertical  position. 

3.  Some  such  arrang«ments  as  the  Haynes  double  yoke  pivot 
may  be  used  with  good  effect  In  this  device  one  yoke  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  through  axle  shaft,  the  other  pivot-bolted  at  each 
extremity  within  the  first,  and  carrying  the  axle  spindle  at  its  cen- 
tre. By  this  means  the  centre  of  the  steering  pivot  may  be 
brought  to  the  theoretically  correct  position  with  a  much  smaller 
rake  of  the  road  wheel  than  is  involved  in  the  first  device  men- 
tioned. 


Fio.  ST.— Duryea'B  Inwardly  Indbied  BteerinK  Pivot.  The  Unaa  putlnc 
thnnigbUia  plvutand  ftoraoi  tb>  ftzle  oonTerge  to  the  point  of  costnot  ol  iha  tlni 
with  uiB  BToand,  tliiu  teoarlDK  Um  effoot  of  oeatra  ■tearlas. 

4.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  place  the  steering  pivot 
precisely  at  the  theoretically  correct  punt  by  use  of  a  hollow 
steering  hub  enclosing  the  pivot.  Of  these  the  Riker  hub  is  the 
best  known.  In  its  construction  a  hollow  steel  cylinder  is  pene- 
trated by  the  end  of  the  transverse  axle-tree  and  pivot  bolted  to 
it,  so  as  to  be  turned  in  either  direction  by  the  steering  arm,  H, 
fixed  at  its  inner  end.  Over  this  cylinder  the  wheel  hub,  also 
hoUow,  is  slid  and  turns  upon  it  on  two  trains  of  ball  bearings. 
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The  C1ubb«  and  Southey  Hub,  Fig.  40,  operates  on  a  simpler 
plan.  The  fork,  or  yoke,  on  the  through  axle  shaft  is  slightly 
bent  forward  at  the  end,  so  that  a  pivot  bolt  through  the  eyes 
pierces  a  boss  attached  tangent-wise  to  a  short  tubular  axle  bear- 
ing, in  which  the  stud  axle,  carrying  the  wheel,  revolves  freely. 
The  hub  is  hollow  and  hemispherical,  so  as  to  contain  the  whole 
mechanism  of  the  pivot  Joint,  which  is  slightly  forward  of  the 
centre,  giving  3  caster  action  to  the  wheel  in  turning.  The  ad- 
vantage presumably  attained  in  this  caster  action  is  a  freer  and 
easier  shifting  of  difectioa  with  a  given  effort  at  the  steering 
wheel  or  lever. 


Pio.  tt.— The  HkmAB-Apperaan  Double  Yoke  BteerInK  Pivot  Axle.  The  steer- 
Ins  arm  1b  attached  at  A,  thus  aecuritiK  the  tumins  effect  at  approx- 
imately the  centre  of  the  wheel  hub. 

The  Arc  of  Steering. — ^To  achieve  the  end  of  positive  and  re- 
liable steering  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  the  steer  wheels  describe 
oMicentric  arcs  in  making  a  turn,  with  their  axle  bosses  on  radii 
from  a  common  centre,  differing  in  length  as  the  width  of  the 
vehicle.  This  involves  that  each  stud  axle  inclines  from  the 
straight-ahead  travel  line  at  an  angle  different  from  that  of  the 
other.  The  arcs  described  by  the  wheels  in  turning  must  be  con- 
centric, in  order  to  insure  continued  travel  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion, without  side-slip  or  harmful  resistance,  such  as  must  other- 
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wise  result.  The  two  wheels,  having  the  same  diameter,  no 
matter  how  much  their  relative  speeds  may  differ,  will  by  any 
other  arrangement  fail  to  run  in  the  same  curved  direction. 

Tumins  Arc  in  Railroad  Wheels. — The  same  principle  is  ap- 
plied in  railroad  cars  and  locomotives  in  a  manner  impracticable 
with  motor  carriages.  Here,  although  the  wheels  are  always 
rigidly  attached  in  pairs  at  either  extremity  of  rotating  through 
axles,  and  in  fours  to  the  trucks,  composed  of  two  parallel 
through  rotating  axles  with  their  attached  wheels,  the  differing 
concentric  arcs  described  by  the  two  rails  of  the  track  in  round- 


Fic.  S9.— RIkefa  Pivoted   Steering  Hub.    A  Ib  the  axle  ahalt;  B,   the  plTOt 

SA  to  the  tubular  Bwlngins  hub,   C.    B  «nd  F'  — '-- 
.^  w-_.   -_   .u.   u-., .-^   ._   ....   ..-„   _., 


conoB  wbTch  bear  on  the  balls  mounted  In  the  ball  races.  F  and  F*. 
thus  permitting  tbe  hub  D  to  rotate  Independently  on  the  Inner  tuba. 
C.  The  steerlnE  arm,  H,  attached  to  C  turns  both  C  and  D  on  th« 
Mvot,  B. 

ing  a  curve  are  followed.  To  accomplish  the  desired  end,  rail- 
road car  wheels  are  made  with  a  cone-shaped  tread — a  double 
cone,  in  fact — the  base  being  against  the  flange  of  the  wheel.  In 
turning  a  curve,  then,  the  outer  wheel,  impelled  by  centrifugal 
force,  rotates  on  its  largest  diameter,  while  the  inner  wheel,  from 
the  same  cause,  rotates  on  its  smallest.  The  effect  approximated 
is  that  of  an  elongated  cone  whose  point  is  at  the  centre  of  the  arc 
of  turning,  and  its  base  on  the  periphery.  Thus  is  approximated 
the  theoretical  requirement  that  the  two  wheels  on  an  axle  should 
be  of  different  diameters  in  making  a  curve.  Since,  however,  the 
diameters  of  motor  carriage  wheels  may  not  be  varied  by  this  or 
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any  other  means,  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  other  available  device 
is  such  a  variation  of  the  steering  angles  as  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

'  The  Steering  Wheels. — When  a  carriage's  travel  is  changed 
from  the  straight-ahead  direction  to  a  curve,  the  steering  wheel 
moving  on  the  in-track,  or  smaller  arc,  must  assume  a  greater 
angle  at  the  axle  than  the  outer  wheel,  which  moves  on  the  larger 
of  the  two  concentric  arcs.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  such 
variation  of  axial  angles  must  be  accomplished  by  some  device  at 


Fnt.  «).— Tha  Clubbe  and  Sontbar  Pivoted  Steering  Hub.  As  may  b«  aeen. 
the  pivot  Is  to  one  side  of  the  axle,  thus  glvlns  the  wheel  a  true  casteF 
movement  In  tumlnE.  ltoel'*celfi. 

the  Steering  arms  of  the  stud  axles.  If  these  steering  arms  be 
fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  axles,  so  that  the  transverse  drag-link 
is  of  a  length  theoretically  identical  with  the  distance  between  the 
wheel  treads,  any  effort  to  turn  the  wheels  in  steering  will  shift 
the  angles  of  both  arms  with  the  fixed  axle-tree  equally,  hence, 
causing  the  axles  to  assume  positions  as  radii  from  different 
centres.  The  result  will  be  that  the  outer  wheel  will  describe  an 
arc  tending  to  cross  those  described  by  all  the  other  wheels,  and 
may  slide  or  rub,  without  revolving,  as  much  as  one  foot  in  every 
six.  Such  a  procedure  must,  of  course,  retard  the  progress  of  the 
vehicle  very  seriously,  and,  from  the  uncertainty  of  steering  in- 
volved, must  be  particularly  troublesome,  even  dangerous,  on 
narrow  turns.  It  is  evident  in  this  case  that  the  outer  wheel  axle 
is  at  too  great  an  angle,  or  that  the  inner  is  at  too  small  an  angles 
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Steering  Constructions. — ^The  simplest  method  of  at  once  ot>' 
viating  this  trouble  and  also  securing  the  proper  angles  of  the 
axles  is  to  incline  the  two  steering  arms  inward  from  the  right 
angle  and  make  the  transverse  drag-link  shorter  than  the  distance 
hetween  the  axle  pivots.  If  the  drag-link  be  in  front  of  the  axle- 
tree,  the  steering  arms  are  inclined  outward,  making  the  drag- 
link  longer  than  the  distance  between  axle  pivots. 

With  this  arrangement,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  any 
effort  to  change  the  direction  of  the  travel  will  cause  the  arm  of 
the  outer  wheel  to  approach  the  right  angle  with  the  transverse 
through  axle  bar,  and  cause  the  arm  of  the  inner  wheel  to  move 
proportionately  away  from  the  right  angle.    Moreover,  since  the 


© 


Thn.  C— PoBltlMi  of  the  Wheels  ot  &  TUnroad  (Jar  od  ttae  Sails  In  TnnUiiK 
«  Carre,  ■howtnc  how  the  outer  and  Inner  wheela  turn  on  dUTerent  dl- 
•Jneten,  tbua  compeuaatlns  the  pai«llel  Area  of  traveL 

end  of  the  transverse  drag-link  attached  to  this  inner  axle-arm 
must,  in  the  act  of  thus  widening  the  angle,  be  approached  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  immovable  through  axle  bar,  it  must  describe 
an  arc,  thus  passing  through  a  greater  number  of  degrees  than 
will  the  opposite  or  outer  end.  Consequently,  the  object  of  se- 
curing a  greater  angular  inclination  for  the  axle  of  the  inner  wheel 
will  be  accomplished  and  the  proper  difference  for  all  usual  con- 
ditions between  the  angles  of  the  two  approximated.  That  is, 
although  it  generally  happens  that  the  angular  inclination  of  the 
steering  arms  works  best  on  curves  of  radii  midway  between 
the  extremely  long  and  extremely  short,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  difference  is  not  sufhciently  great  to  disturb  the  parallelism 
of  the  described  arcs  or  cause  damaging  slips  or  skidding  of  the 
rear  wheels. 
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The  Steering  Angle. — Generally,  the  steering^  angle  of  a  motor 
carriage,  which  is  to  say  the  sura  of  the  inclinations  of  the  two 
steering  arms  from  the  right  angle,  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  de- 
grees, giving  an  inclination  for  each  arm  of  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  degrees.  Some  of  the  best  makes  of  carriage  have  it 
at  or  about  twenty-five  degrees  for  each  arm.    As  shown  in  the 


Fto.  41— DlBSTun  lIIuBtr&Unc  the  FMltlon  of  the  Steerlnc  Wheels  of  a 
Motor  Carriue  In  Tumlns.  As  will  be  Been,  they  both  ftre  tAnsentlol 
to  area  described  on  a.  common  centre,  as  la  neceeeary  In  order  to  de- 
scribe Buch  concentric  area  and  slve  positive  steerinc  when  the  motive 
Impulse  Is  from  behind. 


accompanying  diagrams,  however,  various  designers  have  modi- 
fied the  typical  arrangement  of  inclining  the  steering  arms  in- 
ward and  using  a  dn^-link  to  c(Hinect  them  by  such  devices  as : 
I.  Placing  the  arms  at  right  angles  and  using  a  link  in  two 
sections  connected  to  a  fork  or  bell  crank  having  the  total  re- 
quired angle,  fifty  or  sixty  degrees,  and  pivoted  at  the  centre  of 
tiie  fixed  axle  bar. 
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2.  By  dividing  the  angle  betwen  the  centre-pivoted  bell  crank 
and  the  steering  anns,  making  the  former,  say  thirty  d^rees  and 
the  two  latter  fifteen  degrees  each. 

The  primary  object  achieved  in  either  of  these  devices  is  to  en- 
sure the  end  of  ready  manipulation  of  the  steering  lever.  The 
iirst-named  construction  is  the  one  best  suited  to  carriages  hav- 
ing the  steering  pivot  in  the  theoretically  correct  place — within 


^ 


Fiei.  U.  M  and  IE.— Top  View  of  Motor  Carriage  Forward  Ailea,  showing- 
three  armnsenienti  of  link  bars  and  steering-  arms.  In  the  flrst  the 
steeling  arms  are  Inclined  Inward  at  the  required  angle  and  connected 
across  the  carriage  width  by  a  single  link.  In  the  second  the  ateerlng 
arms  are  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  axle-tree,  and  the  angle  of  Inclina- 
tion Is  made  at  a  centre  pivoted  bell  crank.  In  the  third  tlie  angle  o( 
Inclination  la  divided  between  the  steering  arma  and  the  central  bell 
crank.  Theoretically,  the  sum  of  the  angles  In  the  third  ngure  la  equal 
to  that  In  the  flrst,  and  to  the  angle  ot  the  bell  crank  In  the  second. 


the  hub.  When  for  structural  reasons  the  transverse  drag-link 
bar  is  placed  in  front  of  the  axle-tree,  a  position  preferred  by  sev- 
eral manufacturers,  the  steering  arms  attached  to  the  bosses  of 
the  swinging  axles  are  inclined  outward,  instead  of  inward,  at 
•he  angles  found  most  suitable  with  reference  to  the  width  of  the 
vehicle  between  the  wheel  pivots  and  to  the  diameter  of  the 
wheels. 
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The  construction  adopted  by  some  designers  of  inclining  the 
axle  stud  inward,  as  already  described,  achieves,  not  only  the 
very  desirable  end  of  centre-steering,  but  also  allows  a  certain 
inclination,  or  rake  to  the  steering  wheels,  as  in  a  bicycle,  when 
making  a  turn.  The  rake  is  a  positive  advantage  to  ready  steer- 
ing qualities,  when  the  inclination  of  the  axle  pivot  is  not  at 
so  great  an  angle  as  to  bring  unusual  side  strain  on  the  wheels. 
Other  things  being  equally  favorable,  it  is  also  efficient  in  re- 
ducing the  steering  effc»t. 

The  Center  of  Orsvity  and  the  WbeeKbase. — ^There  are  sev- 
eral  questions  intimately  associated  with  the  problem  of  correct 
steering  angles.  Among  these  are  considerations  on  the  most 
reliable  means  for  avoiding  skidding  or  side-slip  of  both  rear  and 
front  wheels,  and  on  constructions  best  adapted  to  maintain 
balance  of  the  vehicle  in  making  short  turns.  The  progress  of 
motor  carriage  design  in  recent  years  has  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  low  center  of  gravity  is  a  necessity  in  high-speed  cars, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  overturn  at  a  sharp  inclination 
of  the  steering  wheels.  The  adjustment  of  the  center  of  gravity 
has  resulted  prt^ressively  in  two  tendencies,  now  prevalent — the 
loi^  wheel-base  and  the  short  clearance  between  the  bottom  of  the 
car  and  the  ground.  Both  conduce  to  comfortable  riding  and 
immunity  from  overturning.  Side-slipping  is  also  avoided  in 
large  measure.  With  very  long  cars,  however,  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  turning  sharp  corners,  or  in  steering  on  any  but 
easy  curves,  except  with  a  very  narrow  front.  These  matters 
will  be  explained  in  place. 

Skidding, — The  term,  "skidding,"  or  side-slipping,  as  gener- 
ally applied  in  motor  car  practice,  describes  the  occasional  ten- 
dency of  the  rear  wheels  to  slide  sideways  to  the  direction  of 
travel.  The  result  may  be  disastrous,  as  well  as  annoying,  since, 
in  the  event  of  colliding  with  a  large  or  immovable  obstacle  the 
wheel  may  be  broken  in  pieces,  or,  unless  the  center  of  gravity  is 
low,  the  vehicle  will  be  overturned.  The  same  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  similar  behavior  in  the  front  wheels. 
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According  to  authorities,  the  immediate  occasion  of  side-slip 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  under  certain  conditions  a  wheel  revolves 
more  rapidly  than  it  progresses,  or  progresses  more  rapidly 
than  it  revolves.  In  either  case  it  slides  over  the  road  surface, 
which  does  not  present  sufficient  adhesion  to  promote  traction. 


Ao.  it- — To  niuBb«t«  the  Inclination  of  wheels.  The  cut  shows  a  Mkthe- 
Bon  car  h&vlng  the  front  wheela  Inclined  three  decrees  to  balance  the 
*MlahlnK"  of  the  spokea  and  brins  the  lowest  spoke  Into  a  vertical 
poaltlon. 

or  the  balance  of  rotation  and  progression.  Particularly  when 
the  tread  of  the  tire  is  flattened  at  contact  with  the  ground,  as 
usually  happens  with  pneumatics,  the  loss  of  adhesion  results  in 
such  a  resolution  of  the  propelling  power  or  momentum  of  the 
vehicle  as  will  allow  of  motion  in  lateral  directions,  as  well  at 
Straight  ahead. 

CJoogIc 
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Skidding  occurs  under  several  condiUons : 

1.  When  the  brake  is  suddenly  thrown  in. 

2.  When  the  clutch  is  suddenly  thrown  in  or  out 

3.  When  the  steering  gear  is  given  a  sudden  or  sharp  inclina- 
tion. 

As  may  be  readily  understood,  either  of  the  former  events 
tend  to  interrupt  the  balance  of  progress  and  rotation — Whence 
cause  skidding.  However,  the  most  familiar  cause  is  found  in 
the  third  instance.  Any  inclination  of  the  steering  wheels  pro- 
duces a  side  pressure  on  all  the  wheels,  but  a  short  turn  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  result  in  side-slip,  from  the  fact  that  the  pro* 
pelling  power  and  momentum  continue  to  urge  the  vehicle  for- 
ward, leaving  a  large  part  of  the  active  energy  unresolved  into 
movement  on  the  arc  of  turning.  In  such  a  case,  also,  as  may 
be  readily  understood,  either  rotation  or  progression  is  the 
greater;  thus  adhesion  between  the  wheel  and  the  roadway  is 
lost. 

Protection  Against  Skidding. — Any  device  that  will  promote 
traction  will  lessen  skidding.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the  most 
eCFective  apparatus  to  this  end  are  those  that  enable  the  tire,  as 
it  were,  to  bite  into  the  road  surface,  rendering  difficult  sliding  or 
slipping  in  any  direction.  Such  are  net-works  of  rope  or  chain, 
hoth-oailed  tire  covers,  and  conical  projections  molded  into  the 
rubber  of  the  tread.  In  addition  to  such  surface  precautions, 
there  are  important  considerations  in  the  design  and  balance  of 
the  vehicle  structure.  The  proper  location  of  the  center  of 
gravity  is  now  recognized  as  of  extreme  importance,  and,  par- 
ticularly in  very  long  vehicles,  also,  the  width  of  the  steering 
apparatus.  In  former  times,  when  designers  were  still  discussing 
the  proper  position  for  the  heaviest  weights  on  the  frame,  an 
overloaded  forward  axle  frequently.  left  the  rear  wheels  so  lightly 
burdened  as  to  allow  the  vehicle  to  turn  end  for  end  on  a  greasy 
asphalt  street,  or  a  slight  inclination  of  the  steering  wheels.  At 
present  such  a  catastrc^he  should  be  impossible  from  this  cause, 
on  account  of  better  distribution  of  the  load  and  the  use  of  long 
wheel-bues. 
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Duryea's  Explanation.— Charles  E.  Duryea,  a  prominent 
American  automobile  authority,  gives  the  following  explanation 
of  the  matter: 

"  In  some  cases  skidding  is  caused  by  unequal  forces  at  the  rear  whed*. 
F<w  «xample,  if  a  brake  is  applied  on  one  the  other  continues  to  force 
the  vehicle  forward  and  the  vehicle  lends  to  move  around  the  slowest 
wheel.  This  maj  cause  skidding  of  the  front  end,  or  it  may  start  skidding 
at  the  rear  end.  If,  for  any  reason,  more  power  is  applied  to  one  rear 
wheel  than  to  the  other,  the  same  result  follows.  If  the  brakes  are  sud- 
denly applied  while  the  vehicle  is  being  turned,  the  wheels  may  start  sliding 
and,  once  started,  they  slide  sidewise  as  readily  as  any  other  direction,  so 
that  a  little  deviation  in  direction  of  the  steering  wheels  may  cause  the 
vehicle  to  skid.  It  is  readily  seen  that  a  change  of  direction  brings  the 
front  wheels  out  of  a  position  straight  ahead  and  causes  the  rear  end  to 
swing  sidewise  just  as  an  increased  resistance  on  one  front  wheel  would 
do.  Longer  wheel  base  lessens  skidding  by  decreasing  the  angle  between 
the  lines  through  the  centre,  and  to  one  of  the  forward  wheels.  The  gain 
by  increasing  the  length  of  the  wheel  base  is  not  nearly  so  pronounced  as 
that  by  narrowing  the  tread  of  the  front  wheels,  and  this  construction  is 
undoubtedly  preferable.  While  rear  wheels  should  be  constructed  to  track 
with  ordinary  carriages,  front  wheels  under  most  conditions  should  not, 
for  if  they  track  they  are  liable  to  refuse  to  come  out  of  wet  car  tracks, 
are  almost  impossible  to  get  out  of  deep  ruts,  and  are  therefore  not  so  safe 
as  where  one  or  both,  because  of  difference  in  tread,  are  kept  out  of  the 
tracks  or  ruts.  The  only  objection  to  front  wheels  not  tracking  is  in  sandy 
roads,  where  the  depth  of  the  rut  will  cause  one  front  wheel  or  the  other 
to  skid  into  the  rut,  and  thus  swing  the  vehicle  diagonally  across  the 
road  in  its  attempt  to  move  forward." 

Analysis  of  tlie  Diagram. — Mr.  Duryea  explains  hts  conten- 
tions by  the  accompanying  diagram : 

"Suppose  aa  to  represent  the  front  wheels  of  a  motor  vehicle,  hh, 
the  rear  wheels  and  c  the  centre  of  gravity.  If  either  front  wheel, 
0  meets  an  obstacle  throwing  an  increased  resistance  to  motion  on  that 
wheel  the  mass  of  the  vehicle,  acting  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  c,  together 
with  the  driving  power  on  the  rear  wheels  which,  in  effect,  are  pushing  c 
straight  forward,  will  tend  to  revolve  the  entire  vehicle;  that  is  to  say, 
the  centre  of  gravity  c  around  o,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  line  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  c  in  the  direction  of  motion  passes  considerably 
to  the  side  of  a,  which  gives  rise  to  the  attempt  to  revolve  aroijnd  o. 
Suppose,  for  argument,  the  front  wheels  to  be  placed  at  di,  jt,  will 
readily  be  seen  that  any  increased  resistance  on  one  front  wheel  tends  to 
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Btop  that  comer  of  the  vehicle,  and  both  the  inertia  of  the  vehicle,  and 
the  push  on  the  rear  wheels,  cany  it  forward  and  sidewise;  or,  in  other 
words,  cause  it  to  skid.  This  effect  is  plain  with  the  exaggerated  position 
of  the  front  wheels  id,  and  the  same  effect  although  less,  exists  with 
the  front  wheels  aa.  If,  however,  these  wheels  are  brought  close  to- 
gether, the  closer  the  better,  or  if  a  single  front  wheel,  e,  is  used,  the 
tendency  to  skid  is  very  much  reduced.  In  this  case  a  resistance  against 
the  front  wheel  is  met  directly  by  both  the  push  of  the  driving  wheels 
and  the  inertia  of  the  vehicle  and  no  tendency  to  skid  results. 
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"Sometimes  instead  of  the  hind  wheels,  it  is  the  front  ones  that  skid, 
but  the  same  causes  act  to  produce  this.  For  example,  if  the  rear  wheels, 
hb,  refuse  to  slide,  the  increased  resistance,  such  as  snow,  mud  or*  san4 
on  one  front  wheel,  d,  will  tend  to  swing  that  corner  of  the  vehicle  side- 
wise  out  of  its  path,  taking  the  other  wheel,,  d,  with  it  This  form  of 
slddding  is  particularly  found  on  roads  that  slope  to  one  side,  where 
one  outer  wheel  gets  in  the  gutter  and  slews  the  front  end  of  the  vehicle 
around.  It  is  no  less  dangerous  than  the  other,  although  less  seldom 
found.  The  exaggerated  diagram  makes  the  effect  plainly  apparent  and 
narrowing  the  wheels  betters  the  results  until  they  are  brought  tc^ether 

"The  farther  to  the  rear  the  centre  of  gravity,  e,  is  located,  the  less 
tbe  angles  and  the  greater  the  immunity  from  skidding." 
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Tbe  Long  Wbeel-Base  and  Steering.— Within  the  past  few 
jrears  the  safety  and  cwnfort  of  passengers  has  been  increas- 
ingly identified  with  the  long  wheel-base,  which  secures  the  de- 
sirable ends  of  a  low  center  of  gravity,  steadier  running  and 
reduced  danger  of  skidding,  and  is  variously  alleged  to  embody 
advantages  in  easier  steering.  That  the  latter  claim  holds  good 
on  long  turns  may  possibly  be  true;  that  it  is  not  the  case  on 
short  ones  is  readily  discovered.  The  following  explanation  from 
a  popular  authority  serves  very  well  to  explain  this  point: 

"When  intricate  manceuvrinK  is  required,  and  on  rough  roads  general!}', 
too  long  a  wheelbase  proves  objectionable.  In  the  first  place  it  is  found 
that  a  given  angle  of  die  wheels  wiU  not  produce  as  great  a  change  in 


direction  when  the  wheelbase  is  long  u  when  it  is  short  This  means 
harder  steering,  and  closer  attention  on  the  part  of  the  driver,  since  very 
sharp  turns  cannot  be  made,  and  must  be  avoided  by  long  sweeps,  com- 
mencing earlier  than  would  be  necessary  with  a  short  wheelbase.  When 
going  very  fast,  the  difficulty  is  much  magnified  and  great  watchfulness 
is  necessary  to  steer  a  desired  course. 

"In  going  around  a  curve  with  a  motor  car,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
rear  wheels  do  not  follow  in  the  tracks  of  the  front  wheels,  but  swing  con- 
siderably closer  to  the  inside  of  the  curve.  The  longer  the  wheelbase,  the 
greater  this  sidewise  displacement  of  the  rear  portion  of  the  vehicle,  and 
the  wider  the  space  occupied  by  the  car  while  making  the  turn.  Therefore, 
with  a  very  long  wheelbase,  a  narrow  road  in  many  cases  may  be  barely 
wide  enough  for  all  the  wheels  of  the  car  when  a  short  turn  is  made  on 
it,  and  passing  another  vehicle  may  be  decidedly  dangerous,  if  not  ab- 
■olntel;  impossible.    •**••• 
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Terhqu  the  easiest  way  in  which  the  lay  reader  can  make  the  foitgfoag 
comparisons  between  long  whcelbases  and  short  wheelbases  dear  in  his 
mind  is  to  assume  the  cases  of  a  very  short  and  of  an  impossibly  long 
wheelbase. 

Thus,  with  a  wheelbase  only  a  foot  or  two  long,  it  is  evident  that  the 
steering  would  be  very  sharp  upon  the  least  movement  of  the  front  wheels, 
and  that  the  rear  wheels  would  follow  almost  in  the  track  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  a  wheelbase  one  hundred  feet  long,  it  clearly  would  be 
impossible  to  go  around  a  curve  on  an  average  road,  and  a  great  angle  of 
the  steering  wheels  would  be  necessary  to  produce  a  turn  even  of  wide 
radius.  Of  course,  these  are  exaggerated  examples,  but  they  serve  to 
suggest  an  idea  that  applies  very  definitely,  though  in  lesser  degree,  to 
wheelbases  ordinarily  long.  It  is  true  that  modem  cars  with  long  wheel- 
bases  usually  have  frames  much  narrower  in  the  front,  to  permit  of  turning 
the  steering  wheeb  at  very  sharp  angles,  but  this  is  a  means  of  getting 
around  rather  than  of  doing  away  with  the  difBcul^." 
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rM.  W. — DUcnun  llIuBtratlnK  a  atrKlg-ht  coum 
Slda-Bllpa  at  points  marked  by  crosaeB  (x  X 
avoid;  Btralcbt  line,  best  course  to  follow. 


Avoiding  Side-Slip  in  Driving. — ^The  accompanying  diagram, 
borrowed  from  the  "Motorist's  Year  Book,"  exhibits  a  notable 
condition  in  which  side-slip  may  be  readily  incurred  and  avoided. 
The  explanation  of  the  diagram  is  as  follows : 

"At  each  of  the  points  marked  in  the  diagram  by  crosses,  if  the  road  is 
greasy  and  the  curves  abrupt,  the  motorist  will  stand  a  chance  of  side- 
slip. His  straight  road,  giving  no  opportunity  of  lateral  pressure  on  bis 
wheels,  will  diminish  his  side-slip  risks  to  one,  the  last  curve  wherein  the 
road  is  shown  turning  off  at  a  sharp  angle.  This  he  must  take,  of  course, 
but  he  will  do  well  to  take  it  as  broadly  as  possible.  The  saving  of  tires 
by  such  a  method  is  surprising,  eveiy  sharp  twist  and  turn  acting  d«- 
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stmctively,  according  to  its  angle  of  abniptness.  It  is,  of  coarse.  Bop- 
posed  that  the  driver  can  choose  his  route,  the  road  being  anfrequented, 
and  a  fair  outlook  obtainable,  conditions  to  be  found  over  miles  and  miles 
of  country  driving.  Where  there  is  trafEc,  the  rule  of  the  road  must  be 
more  or  less  strictly  observed;  as  also  in  turning  comers,  beyond  which 
one  cannot  see. 

"In  climbing  hills,  again  the  automobilist  should  preserve  the  straightest 
possible  course.  A  horsed  vehicle  zig-zags,  in  order  to  spare  the  horse, 
by  making  the  wheels  act  laterally,  and  so  act  as  brakes  to  prevent  the 
backward  slipping  tendency  of  the  vehicle.  In  driving  a  car  the  practice 
is  different.  If  the  course  is  altered  the  front  wheels  exert  a  lateral 
pushing  action  on  the  road  surface  and  retard  the  car.  As  power  is  valu- 
able upon  bills,  it  should  never  be  wasted  in  turns,  abrupt  or  gentle,  if 
these  can  be  avoided." 

Wheel  and  Tiller  Steering. — The  steering  gear  of  a  motor 
carriage  is  controlled  by  a  tiller  or  hand  wheel  at  the  driver's 
hand.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  very  largely  a  matter 
of  design,  except  in  the  heavier  types  of  car ;  since,  after  all,  the 
wheel  is  a  multiple  lever.  In  practice,  although  the  balance  of 
leverage  is  evidently  on  the  side  of  the  driver,  even  with  the 
simplest  form  of  steering  device,  the  advantages  of  the  wheel 
are  manifold.  With  the  best-designed  apparatus  to  neutralize 
vibration  and  prevent  any  outside  stress  from  reversing  the 
steering,  by  acting  to  change  the  direction  of  the  road  wheels, 
the  tiller  may  be  whipped  out  of  the  driver's  hand.  It  is 
tiring  to  hold  it,  even  in  the  straight-ahead  position,  while,  on 
making  a  turn,  a  large  arc  must  often  be  described.  With  a 
wheel  the  hands  may  always  rest  in  an  easy  and  natural  position, 
and  no  ordinary  shock  can  loosen  the  hold.  The  driver  always 
has  the  control  in  hand. 

Irreversible  Steering. — In  early  motor  carriages  the  steering 
tiller  or  wheel  was  connected  direct  to  the  axle  studs  by  arrange- 
ments closely  resembling  the  simple  steering  control  of  a  bicycle. 
The  result  was,  of  course,  an  immense  expenditure  of  strength  in 
effecting  changes  of  direction,  not  to  speak  of  constant  annoy- 
ance from  jolting  and  vibration,  and  the  danger  that  some  un- 
expected obstacle  would  whip  the  lever  from  the  hand.    The 
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neces»ty  of  devising  suitable  means  to  render  steering  irreversi- 
ble— ^which  is  to  say,  immune  from  interference  by  obstacles  act- 
ing on  the  road  wheels — was  very  early  recognized.  Typical 
methods  of  achieving  this  result  are  shown  in  accompanying 
diagrams.  In  all  of  these  the  neutralization  of  vibration  is  more 
or  less  successfully  combined  with  irreversibili^. 


Fio.  EO.— Stoerlngr  Arrangement  ot  the  Clarlown-Capel  StSBm  Wason.  The 
aplndle  of  the  Bteerlng  wheel  carries  a  Bcrew  at  Its  end,  which  works  a 
bora,  as  the  wheel  Is  turned.  thuB  actuatlns  the  lever  and  drag-link  at- 
tached to  the  arm  of  one  of  the  aile  plvotB. 

The  Traveling  Nut. — The  simplest  arrangement  is  the  screw 
and  sliding  nut  device,  used  on  the  Clarkson-Capel  steam  wagon 
and  several  others.  In  this  device,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the 
pillar  or  spindle  of  the  steering  wheel  is  threaded  at  its  lower 
end,  and  upon  it  a  nut  or  threaded  boss  is  let  on.  This  nut 
carries  a  lug  for  attaching  one  arm  of  a  fork  or  bell  crank,  whose 
other  arm  actuates  a  drag-link  working  on  the  steering  arm  of 
one  of  the  axle  studs.  When  the  steering  pillar  is  rotated,  the 
nut  is  caused  to  move  up  or  down  on  the  thread,  operating  the 
bell-crank  and  link  and  giving  an  inclination  to  the  road  wheels. 
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While,  as  may  be  plainly  seen,  the  inclination  thus  imparted  tti 
the  road  wheels  is  irreversible — since  the  gearing  connected  to 
the  sliding  boss  is  locked  in  any  given  position — there  can  be  no 
certain  freedom  from  vibration  at  the  hand  wheels. 

The  Worm  and  Sector. — In  the  second  type  of  steering  gear 
the  lower  end  of  the  steering  pillar  carries  a  worm  that  rotates 
a  toothed  sector.  On  the  spindle  of  this  sector  is  carried  an  arm 
that  actuates  the  steering  axles  through  a  drag-link  in  fashion 


T\a.  GL— Worm  and  sector  steering  device,  as  developed  by  Panhard-I^va^ 
sor.    The  spindle  of  the  Hteeiing  hand  wheel  carries  a  worm  gear  at  Its 

base,  whico  actuates  a  toothed  sector,  as  shown.  This  swings  an  arm 
and  moves  the  drag-link  atiached  to  the  arm  at  the  base  of  the  stoerluK 
head.  The  transverse  drag- link  conn ec ting  the  two  steering  heads  Is 
attached  to  the  arm  extending  from  the  front  of  the  carriage.  The  Unk 
between  the  steering  head  and  the  sector  arm  has  ball  lolnts  and  caa 
adjust  the  distance  as  the  carriage  rises  and  falls  on  the  springs. 


similar  to  the  former  device.  Ball  joints  between  the  drag-link 
and  the  arms  at  either  end  enable  it  to  compensate  the  up-and- 
down  motion  of  the  springs.  Since  the  worm  can  actuate  the 
gear,  while  the  gear  cannot  actuate  the  worm,  this  type  of  steer- 
ing is  also  irreversible ;  although,  as  in  the  former  case,  vibrattoit 
may  be  readily  imparted. 
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The  Trtveling  Nut  and  Rack.— ComWnations  of  the  two 
foregoing  types  of  steering  gear  have  been  produced  by  several 
designers.  In  one  of  these  the  worm  on  the  steering  pillar  causes 
a  threaded  boss  to  work  up  or  down,  as  in  the  first  type  of  ap- 
paratus. Instead,  however,  of  actuating  a  bell-crank,  it  carries 
a  rack,  which,  in  turn,  rotates  a  spur  pinion,  swinging  an  arm 
and  drag-link  in  the  manner  already  explained.  Others  have 
arranged  the  worm  and  threaded  boss,  with  its  rack  attachment, 
in  a  horizontal  position,  rotating  the  worm  shaft  through  bevel 
gears  from  the  steering  pillar.  Both  these  arrangements  are 
very  efficient  in  neutralizing  vibraticm. 


Ft«.  ^—Combined  Nut  and  Rack  Btettrlns  Gear;  a  device  embodyin*  a  blgh 
deKree  of  immunity  (rom  back-buh  imd  a  close  approxltiiB.tlon  at  perfect 
IneverBlblllty. 

Fio.  H.'-Typlcal  Irreverslbla  Steerlnx  Device;  a  aplrally  grooved  gear  plate 
operatlDK  a  sector. 

The  Qobron-Brillle  Qear. — The  Gobron  steering  apparatus, 
used  on  the  French-built  motor  carriage  of  the  same  name,  is 
noteworthy  as  achieving  the  end  of  irreversible  steering  by  some- 
what different  means.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures,  A 
is  a  hand  wheel,  at  the  end  of  whose  spindle,  D,  is  an  arm,  E,  to 
which  is  pivoted  a  toothed  sector,  B.  The  arm,  E,  being  moved 
as  the  wheel.  A,  is  turned,  carries  around  with  it  the  pivot  of  the 
sector,  B.  This  sector  meshes  with  the  pinion,  C,  turning  loose 
on  the  steering  pillar,  as  shown,  and  is  accordingly  rotated 
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through  an  arc.  Thus  the  arm,  F,  attached  to  the  pivot  of  B,  on 
E,  has  a  double  motion,  which  involves  that  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  wheels,  A,  is  unusually  effective  in  actuating  the  steer- 
ing arms,  through  the  link  attached,  as  indicated,  to  the  end  of 


A 


Pu*.  H  vid  EE.— The  Bteerlng-  ArranEement  of  tl 


I  Oohron-BrllUo 


F.  Also,  any  stress  at  the  wheels  is  unable  to  reverse  or  disturb 
the  movement  thus  directed.  The  spring,  G,  attached  to  the  arm, 
H,  serves  to  steady  the  movement  and  restore  F  to  normal  posi- 
tion when  required. 


CHAPTER  SIX. 

COMBINED  STQBRING  ANS  DRIVINO. 

Unusual  Steering  and  Driving  Devices. — The  standard,  and 
very  probably,  the  pennanent  construction  for  an  automobile  is 
to  drive  to  the  rear  and  steer  on  the  forward  wheels.  However, 
numerous  alternate  constructions  have  been  attempted  at  various 
times;  some  proving  moderately  successful,  others  failing  out- 
right.    These  may  be  divided  into  the  following  heads : 

1.  Front  driving  and  steering. 

2.  Front  driving  and  rear  steering. 

3.  Four-wheel  driving  and  front  steering, 

4.  Four-wheel  driving  and  four-wheel  steering. 

Front-wheel  Driving. — Front-wheel  driving,  as  embodied  in 
the  various  types  of  motor  wheels  and  fore-carriages,  so  common 
some  years  since  undoubtedly  originated  in  a  desire  to  adapt  horse 
carriages  to  motor-driving.  When  embodied  in  the  design  of 
motor  vehicles,  among  which  were  several  well-known  electric 
cabs,  the  construction  was  undoubtedly  based  on  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  involved  conditions  of  automobile  operation.  In  both 
cases  the  error  arose  from  an  idea  that  horse-traction  was  thus 
imitated. 

Front-wheel  driving  involves  some  kind  of  device  for  combin- 
.  ing  the  steering  and  driving  functions,  unless,  as  has  occasionally 
happened,  the  steering  is  on  the  rear  wheels.  Fig.  57,  showing  a 
cooibined  driving  and  steering  device,  as  used  in  some  of  the 
Hurtu  electric  cabs,  shows  one  arrangement  of  gearing  for  accom- 
plishing the  result.  Here  /  is  the  armature  of  the  motor,  JVJV,  the 
magnets  and  S,  a  frame  supporting  the  armature  spindle  which' 
rotates  on  the  axis,  XX.  To  this  spindle  is  attached  the  spur 
pinion,  P,  which  meshes  with  the  pinion,  r,  turning  on  the  axis, 
fy,  withia  the  boss  of  the  steering  pivot.  The  spur  pinion,  r,  is 
« 
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made  in  one  piece  with  the  bevel  pinion,  a,  and  this  latter  engages 
the  toothed  bevel  ring,  b,  which  is  clamped  to  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  RR.  As  may  be  understood,  it  is  possible  to  swing  the 
wheel,  RR,  on  the  ^.-sSzyy,  fixed  in  the  yoke,  £^  without  inter- 


rio.  ST.  no.  n. 

Fjo.  CT.— Motor  Steerlns  Wheel  ot  the  Hurtu  Cabs.  A  dre«-)ink  attached  to 
the  a.rm  of  the  pivots  can  turn  the  wheels  without  dlBturblng  the  opera- 

Pio.  B8.— Steering  Motor  Wheel  Arrangement,  by  which  a  worm  gear  and 
pinion  device,  acluuted  as  shown  by  beval  gears,  turns  the  stud  axle 
entirely  around  with  the  attached  motor  and  gearing,  without  Inter- 
rupting a  steady  drive. 

fering  with  the  transmission  of  driving  power  from  the  pinion,  a, 
to  the  bevel  ring,  b,  thus  permitting  the  vehicle  to  be  steered  and 
driven  on  the  same  wheel.  Another  device,  shown  in  Fig.  58,  in- 
volves the  use  of  a  separate  axle  for  each  steering-driver. 

Front-driven  vehicles  travel  moderately  well  on  a  level  roadway, 
but  are  quite  useless  for  hill-climbing,  from  the  fact  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  thrown  so  far  back  of  the  engine  that  the 
frcKit  wheels  tend  to  turn  without  progressing.     When,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  the  rear  wheels  drive,  the  centre  of  gravity  falls  for- 
ward of  the  axle,  and  good  traction  is  possible. 

Tiller  and  Wheel  Steering. — In  the  earlier  motor  vehicles  the 
steering  wheels  were  controlled  by  a  lever  or  tiller  located  at  the 
dashboard  and  extending  toward  the  driver. 

In  steering  with  this  device  the  tiller  movement  is  in  the  reverse 
direction  to  that  taken  by  the  car.  This  presents  a  difficulty, 
which,  to  illustrate,  suppose  the  front  seat  passenger  stand  up 
for  any  reason  and  while  standing  to  accidentally  touch  the  tiller. 
The  immediate  effect  is  that  the  course  of  the  car  is  deflected  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  tiller  is  moved.  This 
may  cause  the  occupant  to  lose  his  balance  and  to  be  thrown 
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against  the  tiller  with  such  force  that  the  car  would  make  a  very 
abrupt  turn  and  probably  upset. 

At  first  it  was  thought  the  general  principle  of  lever  or  tiller 
steering  was  at  fault.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  direction  of 
the  steering  motion  that  is  dangerous ;  reverse  the  tiller  motion 
to  correspond  with  the  direction  taken  by  the  car  and  the  forces, 
previously  a  cause  of  danger,  become  immediately  a  source  of  se- 
curity. 
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In  steering  with  a  wheel,  the  manner  in  which  \t  Is  held  and 
handled  is  important.  Suppose  the  wheel  to  be  grasped  by  its 
lowermost  point  (fig,  59),  then  its  action  is  unsteady  like  that  of 
a  short  tiller.  Again,  suppose  the  wheel  to  be  handled  only  by  its 
uppermost  point,  the  (notion  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  car  is 
steered,  and  it  is,  therefore,  stable.  The  usual  method  of  hold- 
ing the  wheel,  is  to  grasp  it  in  both  hands,  one  on  each  side,  and 
when  steering  the  body  is  leaned  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
wheel  is  turned.  Hence,  if  the  driver  should  lean  over  further 
than  intended,  the  centrifugal  force  acting  on  the  driver's  body 
will  cause  it  to  sway  in  such  a  manner  that  equilibrium  will  be 
restored. 
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Rear-Wheel  Steering. — The  objections  to  rear  steering  are 
that,  when  a  carriage  is  standing  near  a  curb,  it  is  impossible  to 
turn  off  sharply,  as  the  steering  wheel  (rear)  would  run  into  the 
curb ;  and  that,  when  near  a  ditch  or  impassable  section  of  the 
road,  in  order  to  turn  away  from  these,  the  steering  wheels  (rear) 
iDtist  first  run  toward  th^,  which  may  lead  to  difficulties. 
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Uaderfratnes  and  Springs. — ^A  few  years  ago  very  many 
automobiles  were  built  with  some  form  of  underframe,  whose 
essential  elements  were  perches  connecting  the  front  and  rear 
axles,  as  in  most  horse  carriages,  and  some  form  of  swivel  joint 
to  permit  of  considerable  distortion,  in  compensation  for  un- 
evenness  on  the  roadway.  The  two  objects  sought  in  this  sup- 
posedly necessary  structure  were  strength  and  flexibility.  Very 
many  designers  also  used  complicated  frameworks  of  steel  tubing, 
with  the  additional  object  of  securing  lightness.  These  elements 
have  now  been  almost  entirely  abandoned,  except  In  a  few  light 
steam  carriages  and  some  electric  wagons,  since  designers  have 
learned  by  experience  that  with  properly  arranged  springs  a 
motor  vehicle  can  be  strong  and  flexible,  without  perches  or 
swivels,  and  light,  without  steel  tubing. 

Advantages  of  an  Underframe. — In  one  very  essential  par- 
ticular, however,  the  underframe  was  a  desirable  complication. 
In  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  embodied  an  approximation  of 
the  essential  principle  of  three-point  support  for  the  body  and 
machinery,  which  is  not  always  perfectly  attained  in  more  re- 
cent constructions.  Thus,  the  typical  underframe  for  light  car- 
riages had  longitudinal  perches  converging  in  a  swivel  joint  at 
the  centre  of  the  forward  axle.  Others  had  two  such  perches 
swiveled  to  the  axJe.  In  either  case  the  three-point  support  was 
partially  provided  under  conditions  irivolving  lateral  distortion  of 
the  running  gear,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  stiffness  of  all  such 
J^ames  and  the  indifierent  efBciency  of  the  swivel  joints. 
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Three-Point  Support. — Three-point  support  is  desirable  from 
the  fact  that,  whatever  the  strain  and  distortion  encountered,  the 
three  points  always  fall  in  one  plane.  If  an  object  rests  evenly 
upon  four  points,  it  is  evident  that  any  force  acting  to  remove 
one  of  the  supports  tends  to  destroy  the  stability  and  throw  the 
body  into  a  plane  at  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  other  three 
supports.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  weight  be  evenly  distrib- 
uted between  three  points,  it  is  adequately  supported  on  any 
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plane,  and  a  force,  acting  unduly  on  one  of  the  p(rint3,  cannot 
draw  away  the  support — rather  drawing  the  supported  body  in 
the  direction  of  its  moving  stress. 

One  of  the  most  notable  applications  of  the  principle  of  three- 
point  support  is  found  in  the  Marmon  car.  Here  a  triangular 
under  frame  is  swivelled  around  the  propeller  shaft  at  the  rear 
and  supported  on  the  elliptical  springs  over  the  front  axle.  The 
body  frame  is  supported  over  the  rear  springs,  and  swivelled  to 
the  base  of  the  triangular  under  frame  at  the  front.  This  arrange- 
ment assumes  the  horizontal  position  of  the  engine  and  body,  no 
matter  what  obstructions  are  encountered  by  the  wheels. 

Three-Wheel  Carriages. — From  such  facts  we  are  able  to  ap- 
prehend the  Ic^cal  force  behind  some  of  the  leading  argumenta 
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for  the  three-wheeled  carriage.  As  already  8ug^;ested  In  a  fonner 
chapter,  it  embodies  the  theoretical  requirements  of  easy  steer- 
ing, and,  contrary  to  first  supposition,  is  less  easily  upset.  Charles 
E.  Duryea,  the  leading  advocate  of  this  type  of  vehicle,  says: 

"The  future  popular  two-passenger  carriage  will  be  a  three-wheeler, 
because  of  the  many  advantages  which  only  need  to  be  known  to  be  appre- 
ciated. ♦  *  •  *  •  The  three-wheeled  carriage,  if  properly  designed, 
rides  as  easy  as  a  four-wheeler,  or  so  nearly  so  that  the  difference  cannot 
be  told  by  a  blindfolded  observer  riding  in  the  two  alternately;  while  the 
three-wheeler  steers  more  easily,  requires  less  power  to  propel,  starts  and 
stops  more  quickly,  is  simpler,  lighter,  very  much  better  in  mud  and  appre- 
ciably better  eveiywhere  else." 

Commenting  on  the  bicycle  traditions,  formerly  prominent  in 
autcnnobile  ouistniction,  Mr.  Duryea  says  again : 

"Engineers  make  a  mistake  vho  attempt  to  apply  their  experience  in- 
discriminately to  carriages,  for  the  carriage  problem  Is  not  a  single-plane 
problem.  Both  the  cycle  and  its  wheels  receive  strains,  and  in  a  single 
plane,  while  cycle  riders  save  themselves  and  the  machine  by  standing  on 
the  pedals  on  rough  spots.  The  automobile  rider  never  does  this,  while 
the  constant  torsions  and  wrenchings  of  a  four-cornered  frame  are  simply 
indescribable 

Tlie  Chassis  and  Springs. — ^At  the  present  day  light  carriages 
are  most  often  constructed  with  long  side-spring  perches  be- 
tween the  axles  and  have  the  body  supported  on  a  flat  frame 
midway  in  their  length.  With  heavy  carriages  the  body  rests  on 
a  rectangular  framework  of  iron  or  steel  that  is  directly  sup- 
ported on  the  springs  attached  to  front  and  rear  axles,  forming 
the  "chassis,"  or  running  gear.  With  either  construction  com- 
pensation of  diflferent  levels  is  possible,  as  in  riding  along  the 
side  of  a  slope  or  going  over  a  rock  in  one  of  the  wheel  tracks, 
the  springs  serving  the  double  purpose  of  absorbing  the  jars  of 
travel  and  giving  the  running  gear  a  necessary  degree  of  dis- 
tortability. 

Construction  of  Springs. — The  leaf  springs  used  in  road  car- 
ri^^  and  raihoad  cars  consist  of  several  layers  of  steel  plates  or 
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leaves  more  often  slightiy  bent,  so  that,  when  laid  tc^ether,  they 
are  found  forming  superposed  arcs  of  so  many  concentric  circles. 
It  is  essential  to  a  serviceable  spring  of  this  description  that  the 
line  of  the  arc  be  carefully  followed  from  end  to  end  of  each 
plate,  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  straighten  or  bend  back 
the  extremities  of  the  longest  leaves.  This  is  true  because  the 
spring  effect  is  derived  from  the  temper  of  the  metal  in  permitting 
the  load  to  flatten  all  the  arcs  at  once  nnder  a  single  stress,  which 
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involves  that  they  should  slide  upon  one  another  in  altering  their 
shape,  as  could  not  be  the  case  were  there  any  such  departure 
from  the  line  of  the  arc,  as  has  been  mentioned.  In  that  case 
the  several  plates  would  tend  to  separate  and  "gape"  under  a 
load  requiring  a  degree  of  compression  tending  to  bring  the  ex- 
tremity of  any  arc  to  the  straight  portion  of  the  top  leaves.  The 
result  would  be  a  loss  in  spring  action,  and  a  probable  source  of 
breakage  on  occasion. 

The  Construction  of  Springs. — In  constructing  laminated 
leaf  springs  it  is  essential  that  the  plates  should  decrease  on  a 
regular  scale  of  lengths,  in  order  that  the  structure  may  be  of 
equal  strength  throughout  and  of  sufficient  flexibility  for  the  loads 
calculated  to  its  dimensions.  Where  such  a  spring  is  thick,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  plates,  it  is  a  good  working  rule  that  the 
ends  of  each  several  plates  should  touch  the  sides  of  a  triangle. 
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whose  base  is  drawn  between  the  extremities  of  the  longest  plate 
and  whose  apex  is  at  or  about  the  theoretical  centre  point  of  the 
spring's  movement  This  means  that,  with  a  well-proportioned 
spring  in  its  normal  shape,  the  end  of  each  separate  plate  should 
be  equidistant  from  that  of  the  one  immediately  above  it  and  of 
the  one  immediately  below  it.  By  this  construction  even  dis- 
tribution of  stress  is  attained  without  waste  or  resistance  from 
inactive  portions  of  the  length  of  each  plate,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  a  laminated  spring  flattened  at  the  top  plate  and  having  the 
longitudinal  profile  shaped  to  an  arc    Such  a  spring,  however. 


Vm.  n.— fleml-elllptlcal  Spring  and  Radius  Rod  ot  the  Mora  Can.  The  rod, 
A.  maintains  a  fixed  distance  between  tbe  sprocket  pinion.  B.  and  the 
Wheel  axla,  C,  even  when  the  oprlnga  are  constantly  In  action.  This 
carrlBKS  also  has  a  device  Cot  varying  the  distance  between  the  counter- 
shaft at  B,  and  the  engine  pulley,  by  sliding  the  entire  shaft  forward 
or  baclt  under  Impulse  from  the  screw,  D.  The  spring,  being  UunK  on 
links  at  front  and  rear,  has  considerable  play,  up  and  down,  without 
disturbing  the  Axed  relation  of  the  aile,  C,  and  the  counterahatt,  B, 
■A  determined  by  the  radius  rod,  A. 


would  embody  bad  construction  in  another  particular,  since  it 
would  neglect  one  very  essential  feature  of  spring  construction — 
curvature  of  the  plates.  This  curvature  is  intended  to  represent 
the  difference  between  the  spring  under  static  and  maximum 
load ;  at  the  latter  point  its  leaves  should  be  nearly  straightened 
under  stress ;  beyond  that  point,  as  they  are  bent  backward  and 
downward,  the  point  of  ultimate  strength,  involving  loss  of  elas- 
ticity and  breakage,  is  rapidly  approached.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  end  of  a  perfectly  elastic  and  serviceable  spring  is  best  at- 
tained by  such  curvature  as  will  allow  bending  of  the  plates  from 
each  extremity  of  the  top  plates,  on  the  support  at  the  centre, 
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without  involving  endwise  compression,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
curve  approaches  a  semi-circular  contour.  Consequently,  lami- 
nated leaf  springs  are  usually  constructed  to  an  arc  of  never 
more  than  ninety  degrees  and  often  very  much  less. 

According  to  arrangement,  there  are  three  varieties  of  leaf 
spring  used  on  automobiles :  elliptical,  semi-elliptical  and  scroll. 

Thb  sEUI-Ellipticai,  spring  consists  of  a  segment  formed  by 
a  number  of  leaves  or  blades,  and  is  arranged  to  be  attached  at 
the  bottom  and  the  two  extremities  of  the  arc. 


Fm.  M. — Soroll-elllptlc  Rear  Axle  Rear  Spring  used  on  models  of  the  Pack- 
ard lAtgat  Car..  The  C-Bhaped  upper  portion  la  connected  by  Bhaoklea 
to  tbe  elliptical  lower  half,  the  effect  being  to  allow  tba  uae  of  fixed 
dlattuice  rods  and  keep  the  chain  taut,  without  the  use  of  the  usual  de- 
vices of  CorelKn  and  American  carrlacea. 


Tna  ELLIPTICAL  SPRING  Is  formed  by  connecting  two  semi- 
elliptics  or  arc-shaped  springs  at  their  extremities — generally 
by  bolts  passed  through  perforated  bosses  formed  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  longest  leaves — and  is  attached  at  the  apex  of 
each  arc  by  clips  or  nuts. 

Ths  scroll  spring  differs  from  the  semi-elliptic  in  having 
one  extremity  of  the  arc  rolled  up  and  turned  inward.  It  may 
be  attached  by  a  link  or  a  shackle  to  a  flat  or  semi-elliptical  spring 
■ — forming  a  "scroll-elliptic" — or  to  the  body  suspended  above 
the  axle. 

Springs  on  Motor  Carriages. — We  may  readily  understand 
that  motor  carriages,  being  intended  primarily  for  high  rates  of 
speed,  involve  spring  conditions  found  in  neither  horse-drawn 
vehicles  nor  railroad  cars.  The  latter,  although  traveling  at 
speeds  often  IQO  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  automobUci 
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ran  upon  an  even  and  comparatively  unresistant  roadway — the 
track  of  steel  rails — while  the  former,  although  built  for  the  ordi- 
nary highways,  as  are  automobiles,  are  seldom  calculated  for  any 
but  very  moderate  rates  of  speed.  Railroad  cars  must  thus  pro- 
vide against  a  maximum  speed,  with  a  mintmum  road  roughness 
and  resistance;  horse  carriages,  on  the  other  hand,  must  provide 
against  maximuni  roughness  and  resistance  with  minimum  speed ; 
motor  carriages  must  be  able  to  attain  high  speeds  and,  at  the 
same  time,  resist  the  annoying  and  destructive  effects  of  road- 
ways, inevitably  irregular  as  to  resistance  and  other  conditions 


of  surface.  As  a  general  proposition,  therefore,  we  may  assert 
that  such  springs  as  will  promote  comfort  will  prevent  undue 
wear  and  tear  on  the  motor  and  parts,  which,  in  fact,  makes  the 
end  of  easy  riding  for  the  passengers  the  prime  consideration. 

Resistance  and  Resilience. — To  be  thoroughly  serviceable, 
a  spring  should  possess  two  essential  qualities  in  due  propor- 
tion: resistance  and  resilience.  While  a  spring  should  be  cal- 
culated to  give  sufficiently  to  absorb  the  jars  of  travel,  it  should 
not  be  so  resilient  as  to  rebound  with  a  series  of  oscillations. 
This  produces  a  movement  that  is  liable  to  be  extremely  annoy- 
ing, while,  at  the  same  time,  contributing  nothing  to  protecting 
the  mechanism.  As  a  good  general  rule,  the  best  spring  is  one 
that  "moves  quickly,  when  idle  or  worked  on,  and  slowly,  when 
workii^';  that  is  to  say,  one  that  absorbs  jars  by  friction  be- 
tween its  leaves,  rather  than  transforming  them  into  a  series  of 
jQmps,  The  "happy  mean,"  therefore,  lies  between  the  extremes 
ol  over-sensitiveness  and  over-rigidity 
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llie  Action  of  Springs. — In  this  connection  it  is  desirable  to 
remaric  that  good  spring  action  can  be  obtained  only  with  springs 
adapted  by  weight  and  elasticity  for  the  work  required  in  any 
given  case.  The  efficiency  of  a  spring  can  never  be  increased 
by  oiling  between  the  leaves,  since  it  will  not  give,  except  under 
sufficient  load,  and,  even  then,  the  friction  of  each  leaf  upon  its 
neighbor  is  an  essential  part  in  the  work  of  absorbing  jars.  As 
some  writers  have  expressed  it,  the  jars  of  travel  are  trans- 
formed into  heat  by  this  friction.  At  the  same  time  the  danger 
that  it  will  wear  out  the  spring  is  exceedingly  remote. 


no.  M— Double  semi-elliptical  sprlnEC  attAchmsnte  used  on  aoma  «lMtrle 
vehicles.  The  body,  being  suspended  entirely  by  links  on  the  eztremltlea 
of  tbe  BprlngB,  has  the  full  benefit  of  spring  action. 

Considerations  in  Spring  Design. — Apart  from  certain  well 
ascertained  figures  on  the  static  weight  of  the  load  and  the  size 
and  tensile  strength  of  the  springs  designed  lo  carry  it,  there  are 
no  reliable  data  regarding  the  proper  proportions  of  springs  for 
automobile  carriages.  As  we  have  said,  this  is  and  must  ctHi- 
tinue  a  matter  to  be  governed  most  largely  by  experiment,  apart 
from  mathematical  calculations,  since  the  constantly  varying  con- 
ditions of  automobile  travel  preclude  exact  theory.  Among  these 
variants  may  be  mentioned  high  speeds  on  any  and  every  kind  of 
road  and  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires.  The  matter  is  still  further 
qualified  by  the  size  of  the  tires  and  the  degree  of  inflation,  for 
both  of  these  points  are  important  in  modifying  the  stress  to 
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come  upon  the  springs.  Indeed,  there  is  no  more  important 
factor  in  the  high-speed  motor  vehicles  than  the  rubber  tires,  al- 
though the  properties  developed  in  its  practical  operation  by  no 
means  permit  its  use  on  vehicles  without  suspension  springs  of 
some  description. 

The  Effects  of  Pneumatic  Tires. — The  use  of  pneumatic 
tires  on  a  vehicle  permits  the  absorption  of  considerable  vibration 
and  the  consequent  use  of  softer  springs  than  are  possible  with 


rio.  87- — Forward  ruDnlnK  gear  of  the  Northern  Car.  showlnB  sprlnga 
connected  with  a  vertical  shackle.  With  this  arranKement.  It  Is 
claimed  the  return  of  the  spring-  will  be  confined  to  the  power  o(  Its 
tension  or  deflected  state.  It  must  return  through  th«  shackle  on 
dead  center,  as  It  were,  and  not  throug-h  the  shackle  as  a  hinge. 

steel  tires.  The  bouncing  motion,  frequently  developed  by 
pneumatic  tires  is  neutralized  by  the  use  of  properly  adjusted 
springs,  although  in  the  matter  of  adjustment  we  must  calculate 
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as  essential  elements  the  size  and  degree  of  inflation  of  the  tires, 
the  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  springs,  and  the  average  speed 
used.  In  some  respects  a  heavier  spring  gives  easier  riding  than 
a  light  one,  since  ^he  latter  is  apt  to  bounce  disproportionately, 
even  with  good  jjneumatic  tires,  when  the  road  is  somewhat 
rough. 


Condition  of  Spring  Dimensions. — In  judging  of  tlie  dimen- 
sions and  elasticity  of  springs  suitable  for  carriage  use,  the  limit 
of  elasticity  must  be  carefully  considered  with  relation  to  the 
static  and  maximum  loads  to  be  carried  by  the  vehicle. 

The  static  load  is  the  dead  weight  of  the  vehicle  body  and 
frame,  tcgether  with  that  of  the  passengers  and  otber  freight, 
estimated  when  at  rest. 

The  uaximuh  load  is  the  proportionately  increased  wei^t 
of  the  same  items,  with  relation  to  the  traction  eiiort  required 
when  the  vehicle  is  running  at  its  highest  speed,  under  test  con- 
ditions as  to  road  roughness  or  hill-climbing  requirements. 

The  ultimate  load  is  the  greatest  weight  possibly  carried 
with  good  spring  action ;  the  limit  of  the  spring's  endurance. 

That  the  springs  should  be  calculated  to  retain  the  elasticity, 
or  have  the  ultimate  strength  far  beyond  the  maximum  load,  is 
obvious,  when  we  consider  the  office  of  a  spring.  In  calculating 
the  proportions  of  springs  in  the  best  constructed  railroads,  it  is 
usually  customary  to  consider  the  maximum  load  as  twice  the 
static  load.  Whence  it  is  the  general  practice  to  estimate  the  fit- 
ness of  a  given  spring  for  its  work  as  equivalent  to  the  quotient 
of  the  weight  of  the  spring  divided  by  the  product  of  its  length, 
between  the  extremities  of  the  longest  leaf,  and  the  number, 
width  and  thickness  of  the  other  several  leaves. 

Proportionate  Loads. — The  variable  nature  of  carriage  roads 
makes  the  pi>oportion  of  static  and  maximum  load  much  higher 
for  horse-drawn  vehicles  than  for  railway  cars,  except  where 
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only  the  most  moderate  speeds  are  to  be  used ;  but  for  automobiles 
always  calculated  for  high  speeds,  it  never  falls  below  a  ratio 
of  1  to  3,  and  is  often  estimated  as  high  as  i  to  5. 

Adjusting  Weights. — As  has  been  pointed  out  by  several 
authorities,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  springs  for  automobiles, 
which  shall  be  serviceable  under  all  conditions,  is  greatly  in- 
creased when  the  weight  of  the  body,  motors,  etc.,  is  very  much 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  passengers  provided  for.  This  is  true, 
since  a  spring  that  will  subserve  the  end  of  easy  riding  under 
usual  conditions,  with  extra  heavy  accessories  of  this  descrip- 
tion, would  permit  no  end  of  jolting  and  annoying  vibration  at 
high  speeds  on  imperfect  roads.  The  fault  is  difficult  to  discover 
except  under  test  conditions. 

Placing  Springs. — To  sum  up  the  general  requirements  in  a 
few  words,  we  may  say  that,  while  pneumatic  tires  will  absorb 
very  many  vibrations,  thus  permitting  soft  and  light  springs  under 
the  body,  the  occasional  inequalities  in  the  road  are  liable  to  occa- 
sion a  quick  succession  of  annoying  Jolts,  reaching  by  accumu- 
lated forces  almost  to  the  limit  of  spring  elasticity,  or  succeed- 
ing one  another  so  rapidly,  at  high  speed,  that  the  springs  have 
little  time  to  recover  their  normal  shape.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  a  heavier  spring  is  preferable,  or  else  that  spring  construc- 
tion must  be  in  some  way  varied  to  give  firmer  attachments  and 
more  evenly  distributed  elasticity ;  the  time  required  by  the 
spring  to  recover  itself  being  the  same  under  all  conditions,  some 
springs  are  thus  unfit  for  high  speed  work.  Many  manufac- 
turers prefer  semi-elliptical  springs  to  the  full  elliptical,  on  the 
ground  that  their  elasticity  is  greater  for  a  given  weight  of  spring, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  latter  is  that  the  longer  the 
spring,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  greater  the  combined  elas- 
ticity and  lightness.  When  such  springs  are  used  as  side  sup- 
ports it  is  general  practice  to  attach  one  end  direct  to  the  longi- 
tudinal frame  and  connect  the  other  by  a  link,  thus  allowing  am- 
ple freedom  toward  lengthenicg.     vvhen  placed  transversely  ofW 
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the  forward  axle  both  ends  are  secured  to  links,  the  centre  being 
securely  clamped. 

Rules  for  Calculating  Springs. — As  a  general  proposition, 
the  usefulness  of  a  spring  for  given  worit  and  load  is  largely  a 
consideration  of  the  total  length  of  the  structure  between  points 
of  attachment.  However,  the  thickness  and  number  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  quality  of  the  steel  used — the  last-named  consideration  is 
of  the  utmost  importance — enter  into  the  formulas  followed  in 
railroad  work  and  carriage  designing.  These  same  formula;  are 
useful  to  the  automobile  builder.  They  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 


FlOS  W  ftnd  fle.— Diagrams  IllTistTBlltiK  tbe  forward  Rnd  sldeniss  luniteB  at 
the  body  of  a  motor  oarrloEe  In  travel,  with  IndlcaUon  of  tha  dlator- 
tlon  of  elliptical  eprlngs.    aesPaseSe. 

Let  B  represent  the  breadth  of  the  plates  in  inches. 

Let  T  represent  the  thickness  of  each  in  sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

Let  N  represent  the  number  of  plates  in  the  spring. 

Let  S  represent  the  working  span,  or  the  distance  between 
the  centres  of  the  spring  hangers,  when  the  spring  is  loaded. 

Let  W  represent  the  working  strength  of  a  given  spring. 

Let  E  represent  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  in  inches  per  ton. 

The  elasticity  or  deplection  of  a  given  spring  is  found  by 
the  following  formula : 

1 .66  --^  -  -,j-  —  R  in  leth  inch  per  ton  load. 

Other  authorities  give  the  formula : 

r'N  B  T3   —  -^  '"  inches  per  ton  load. 


Google 
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Here  C  represents  the  constant  40,000  for  single  and  20,000 
for  double  springs,  and  T,  the  thickness  of  each  plate  in  inches 
or  fractions  of  an  inch. 

Thb  span  length  due  to  a  given  elasticity  and  munber  and 
cize  of  plates  is  as  follows : 


; 


E  B  N  T3  ==  S  in  inches. 


The  number  op  plates  due  to  a  given  elasticity,  span  and  size 
of  plates: 

S»  X  1-66  =  N 


The  working  strength,  or  greatest  weight  a  spring  can  bear, 
is  determined  as  follows : 

B  T*  N 

=-  =  W  in  tons  (2,340  lbs.)  burden. 

11-30 

The  span  dus  to  a  given  strength,  and  number  and  size  oV 
plates: 

BT»  N      „.    .    ^ 


n.3W  • 


Dci-zec  by  Google 
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The  number  of  plates  suited  to  a  given  strength,  span  and 
size  of  plates : 

B  T'  "• 

The  Cut-and-Try  Method. — A  prominent  American  manufac- 
turer of  carriage  springs,  the  Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  underrates  the 
value  of  fortnulEe  like  the  above,  insisting  that  experiment  alone 
can  completely  solve  the  matter.  They  make  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  a  spring  dependent  upon  the  following  conditions : 

1.  Upon  the  length  of  the  spring,  because  a  longer  spring  is 
limberer  than  a  shorter  spring. 

2.  Upon  the  width  of  the  steel,  a  wider  one  being  stiffer  than 
a  narrower  one. 

3.  Upon  the  number  of  plates,  more  plates  being  stiffer  than 
fewer  plates. 

4.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  spring  (or  degree  of  curve),  be- 
cause the  nearer  it  approximates  a  straight  line  the  limberer  it  is. 

5.  Upon  the  thickness  of  the  individual  plates,  because  a 
greater  number  of  thin  plates,  making  a  given  thickness,  is  equal 
to  a  smaller  number  of  thick  plates  and  will  be  more  elastic. 

6.  Upon  whether  a  lubricant  is  used  between  the  leaves  or  not 

Points  on  Spring  Suspensfon. — ^As  regards  the  suspension  ol 
springs  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  automobiles,  the  careful  ob- 
server will  note  one  point  of  divergence  at  once.  When  elliptic^ 
or  semi-elliptic,  springs  of  the  ordinary  description  are  used, 
he  will  see  that  in  most  light  horse  carriages  only  two  are  sus- 
pended, one  over  each  of  the  axle  shafts,  across  the  width  of  the 
carriage.  In  automobiles  of  every  build  and  motive  power,  while 
a  single  spring  may  be  thus  attached  to  the  forward  axle,  the 
rear  axle  supports  two,  one  at  each  side  of  the  frame,  and  run* 
ning  in  the  length  of  the  carriage.  This  is  a  construction  found 
only  in  the  heavier  patterns  of  horse-drawn  carriages,  and  in  both 
cases  it  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  forward 
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lunge  of  the  body,  inevitable  on  rough  roads  with  a  single  trans- 
verse elliptical  spring.  With  the  horse  carriage  of  the  heavier 
pattern  such  vibration  is  annoying  and  also  hurtful  to  the  body, 
frame  and  springs.  With  the  automobile,  however,  the  case  is 
even  graver;  for  not  only  will  similar  results  follow  at  high  speed, 
but  the  proper  distance  between  the  motor,  usually  carried  in  the 
body  above  the  springs,  and  the  rear  axle,  will  be  continually  dis- 
turbed, with  consequent  damage  to  sprocket,  chain  and  gears  and 
loss  of  a  steady  drive.  Thus,  in  carriages  which  have  no  other 
provision  agiunst  this  tendency  of  the  rear  axle  to  throw  back- 
ward or  forward  under  the  stress  of  travel,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  device  known  as  a  distance  rod  to  maintain  a  fixed  distance  be- 
tween motor  and  drive  axle,  when  the  throw  of  the  springs  would 
otherwise  permit  it  to  be  disturbed.  The  better  mediod  of  over- 
coming this  danger  is  to  set  the  springs  in  the  length  of  the 
carriage,  as  just  described ;  for  thus  most  of  the  violent  jars  in 
this  direction  are  absorbed,  and  the  hxed  relation  of  motor  and 
axle  maintained,  without  rigid  attachments,  which  would  form 
another  notable  occasion  of  accidents.  This  allows  the  springs 
to  lengthen  under  pressure  frcan  above  or  from  the  direction  of 
travel,  and  further  reinforces  against  sidewise  lunges,  which, 
howler,  are  of  far  less  frequent  occurrence. 

Attachments  for  Springs. — ^The  ends  of  ready  lengthening 
and  extra  elastic  support  are  to  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
scroll  elltptics  and  semi-elliptics,  connected  to  the  carriage  body 
by  suitable  links.  Links  are  preferable  in  many  places  on  ac- 
count of  the  ready  action  allowed  in  several  directions,  without 
involving  tendency  to  yield  unduly  under  ordinary  conditions- 
The  high  speed  requirements  of  motor  carriages  makes  it  nearly 
imperative  that  leaf  springs,  either  half  or  full  elliptic,  should  be 
securely  clamped  to  the  supports  by  clips  and  nuts,  rather  than 
by  bolts  through  bolt  holes  in  the  centre.  This  is  true  because 
such  bolt  holes  are  liable  to  prove  a  source  of  weakness  under 
high  speed  conditions  and  to  cause  the  breaking  of  springs  at  the 
very  time  when  their  full  strength  is  most  requisite.    With  clips 
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this  danger  is  wholly  averted,  and,  instead  of  a  weak  point  at  the 
centre,  an  additional  reinforcement  is  obtained. 

The  Alignment  of  Springs. — In  the  act  of  passing  over  an 
obstruction,  such  as  a  large  stone  in  the  roadway,  it  is  evident 
that  the  spring  above  the  axle  of  the  wheel  that  rises  must  be 
compressed  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  unless  it  is  so  rigid  as  to 
lift  the  cpmer  of  the  vehicle  body  to  a  corresponding  degree.  In 
either  event,  as  is  evident,  there  must  be  some  sidewise  distortion 
of  the  spring,  which,  often  repeated,  must  occasion  its  destruc- 
tion. Because  an  automobile  is  not  usually  built  for  rough  roads, 
few  provisions  have  been  made  against  mishaps  from  this  cause. 
It  is  a  matter,  however,  that  should  interest  the  practical  auto- 
mobilist,  particularly  a  person  about  to  order  a  machine  built  for 
use  in  a  hilly  country,  or  for  long-distance  touring.  In  all  such 
cases  there  should  be  some  means  for  keeping  the  springs  work- 
ing in  a  perfectly  vertical  line. 

Stresses  on  Springs. — ^The  exact  nature  of  the  stresses  brought 
to  bear  on  the  springs  of  a  motor  carriage  are  shown  diagrammat- 
ically  in  Fig  68.  The  distortion  of  a  foil-elliptical  spring,  which 
from  its  structural  elements  allows  greater  action  in  every  direc- 
tion, is  forwards,  when  some  obstacle,  met  by  forward  or  rear 
wheel,  tends  to  throw  the  body  by  its  own  momentum,  and  side- 
wise,  owing  to  the  action  of  forces  precisely  similar  to  those  caus- 
ing side-slipping  of  the  wheels.  The  effect  of  an  obstacle  met  by 
the  wheels  would  be  a  bending-forward  of  the  upper  front  and 
lower  rear  portions  of  the  elliptical  springs,  tending  to  bend  the 
entire  structure  forward  and  downward,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
This  action  is  intensified  in  the  case  of  the  rear  wheels,  because 
they  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  load. 

The  use  of  semi-elliptical  springs  partly  neutralizes  these  ten- 
dencies, also  reducing  the  danger  of  breakage,  owing  to  the  facts : 

I.  That  a  stiffer  spring  is  required. 

3.  That  a  good  proportion  of  the  stresses  work  downward. 
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A  Three-Spring  Suspension. — A  noteworthy  attempt  to  neu- 
tralize the  tendencies  to  hinges,  forward  and  sidewise,  is  found  in 
the  Hill  spring  suspension  system,  shown  in  Fig.  71.  The  front 
and  rear  springs  are  pivoted  and  linked  to  the  frame  by  one  ex- 
tremity of  each ;  the  opposite  extremities  are  underhung  by  links 
to  a  semi-elliptical  spring — the  "equalizing  spring"— clipped  mid- 
way to  the  side-bar  of  the  body  frame.  The  vehicle  body  is  thus  * 
supported  at  three  points  on  either  side,  at  the  two  ends  and  in  the 
middle,  with  the  result  that  any  stress  exerted  at  one  of  the  points 
will  be  equalized  by  being  transmitted  to  the  two  others.  It  forms 
in  fact,  a  spring  running  gear.     The  result  is  that  stresses,  which 


would  infallibly  distort  an  ordinary  full-elliptical  spring,  are  dis- 
tributed evenly :  the  equalizing  spring  acting  in  all  such  cases  to 
restrain  any  excessive  movement,  caused  either  by  the  vibrations 
of  travel  or  by  motor  thrust,  and  compelling  the  front  and  rear 
springs  to  lengthen  under  all  stresses. 

Pedestal  Spring  Frames.^ — Another  noteworthy  device  is  that 
embodied  in  the  Herschmann  steam  truck.  Instead  of  the  usual 
rigid  attachment  by  bolts,  the  spring  has  on  its  lower  face  a 
semi-cylindrical  shoe  that  rests  loosely  upon  a  flattened  portion 
at  the  top  of  the  axle  shaft.  The  axle  works  up  and  down  be- 
tween guides,  four  in  number,  at  either  side  of  the  vehicle,  and 
formed  of  angle  or  L-shaped  iron  rods.  The  spring  is  bolted 
between  cross-shaped  clip  plates,  the  lower  of  which  carries  the 
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shoe  above  mentioned,  and  by  this  means  its  movement  is  con- 
fined in  one  vertical  plane.  With  any  elevation  of  one  wheel,  the 
axle  works  against  the  shoe,  merely  lifting  the  spring,  without 
twisting  or  distorting  it  sidewise.  The  Rainier  "pedestal  frame" 
similarly  provides  against  other  than  vertical  movement  of  the 
springs  and  axles  by  two  vertical  guides  extending  downward 
from  the  steel  frame  outside  the  springs.  A  flattened  portion  of 
the  axle-tree  works  up  and  down  between  these  guides. 


PiO.  71.— The  Horaehmann   Bprlng  pedestal   device;   showing   eprtngB   Testing 


looae  on  the  axle,  their  movements  being  confined  to  the  vertical  by 
guides.  All  throws  o(  the  vehicle  body  In  travel  are  overcome  by  this 
arrangement. 

Supplementary  Springs. — A  recently-introduced  device  sub- 
stitutes for  the  shackle  a  coil  compression  spring  arrangement,  so 
mounted  on  a  frame  that  the  upper  member  of  a  scroll-elliptic,  or 
the  spring  hanger  extending  from  the  body  frame,  is  attached 
to  one  end  of  the  coil  spring,  and  the  lower  member  to  the  other. 
The  coil  is  compressed  under  stress  of  travel  absorbing  jars, 
otherwise  transmitted  to  the  body  and  motor, 

A  devise  somewhat  similar  in  effect  has  been  used  on  models 
of  Mercedes  car.  An  elliptical  spring  has  two  small  semi-eliiptics 
clipped  and  bolted  inside  the  arcs  of  its  two  members  in  such 
position  as  to  meet  and  engage,  when  extraordinary  stresses  tend 
to  depress  the  main  spring,  thus  absorbing  heavy  jars  and  pre- 
venting excessive  flattening  out.  The  two  smaller  springs  are 
called  the  "check  springs."     One  American  manufacturer  has 
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produced  a  sinuUr  device  by  the  use  of  a  large  coiled  spring,  in- 
stead of  the  two  small  laminated  springs  of  the  Mercedes. 

Winton's  twin  compound  spring  is  an  even  better  solution  of 
the  problem  of  varying  loads.  Briefly  described,  it  consists  of 
two  three-leaf  semi-elUptics — the  upper  somewhat  longer  than 
the  under — which  are  joined  by  shackles  at  the  extremities  and 
attached  to  the  spring  supports  of  the  frame.  With  a  light  load, 
under  ordinary  road  conditions,  the  upper  spring  alone  is  in 
action.  When,  however,  the  load  increases  to  a  point  at  which 
it  begins  to  straighten  out,  the  lower  spring  begins  to  receive 
its  share  of  the  load,  thereby  doubling  the  resistance  of  the  sup- 
port   The  effect  of  perfect  compensation  is  thus  obtained,  along 


to  take  additional  loads. 

with  a  practical  solution  of  the  serious  problem  of  securing  easy 
riding  with  either  light  or  heavy  load,  a  thing  hitherto  impossible. 
It  may  be  justly  claimed  that  this  device  combines  in  unique 
fashion  the  essential  spring  qualities  of  resistance  and  resilience. 

Absorbing  Vibrations. — While,  as  we  have  seen,  a  flexible 
spring  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  deadening  the  numerous  an- 
noying and  harmful  shocks  encountered  in  operating  a  car  over  an 
uneven  roadway,  excessive  flexibility  is  liable  to  intensify  such 
movements.  A  spring  serves  its  function  in  bending  downward, 
or  straightening,  under  the  stress  of  a  moving  load,  but  it  shows 
itself  unequal  to  the  task  assigned  it,  when,  by  continued  vibra- 
tions, it  merely  breaks  up  or  distributes  the  shock  in  a  series  of 
bounds  and  jolts,  destructive  alike  to  body,  machinery  and  tires, 
Uid  fran  which  there  is  no  relief  or  protection. 
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It  is  obvious  that  some  device  for  ensuring  the  gradual  return 
of  the  spring  to  its  normal  shape,  deadening  its  rebounds  and 
after-movements  by  absorbing  them  with  some  form  of  friction 
resistance,  is  highly  desirable.  Similar  results  are  achieved  in 
other  branches  of  mechanic  arts  by  the  use  of  "dash-pots,"  etc. 
Applied  to  neutralize  the  rebound,  or  after-movements  of  a  motor 
spring,  the  result  is  greater  comfort  for  passengers,  smaller  injury 
to  machinery  and  nearly  double  durability  of  pneumatic  tires. 


One  of  the  best-known  of  such  devices  is  the  Truf- 
fault  suspension  shown  in  Fig.  74.  It  first  attained  distinction 
through  its  adoption  on  Peugeot  cars,  and  has  since  done  excellent 
service. 

Briefly  described,  it  ccaisists  of  the  two  arms,  A  and  S,  joined 
frictionally  by  bolt  C.  The  arm.  A,  carries  a  cup-like  bronze  shell, 
D,  and  the  arm,  B,  a  plate,  P.  A  cup-like  piece  of  oil-soaked  raw- 
hide is  secured  between  the  plate  and  the  shell,  being  screwed  by 
the  nut  Con  the  bolt,  C.  An  oil-soaked  leather  washer  separates 
it  frtjm  the  plate,  V.  This  nut  is  split  and  is  locked  in  place  by  the 
collar,  H.  By  screwing  sufficiently,  the  nut,  G,  any  desired  degree 
of  friction  may  be  obtained.  The  arms,  A  and  B,  are  joined  to  the 
frame  and  the  axle  by  two  cone-like  frictional  joints,  which  also 
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can  be  regulated.  All  these  movable  frtctional  parts  offer  a  con- 
stant resistance  to  the  vibration  of  the  spring  both  ways,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  when  the  wheel  strikes  an  obstruction  the  arms 
come  together ;  but  instead  of  flying  back  as  does  the  free  spring, 
it  is  retarded  by  the  friction  atid  moves  gradually  to  its  normal  po- 
sition, since  the  friction  is  always  the  same,  while  the  tension  of 
the  sprii^  diminishes  as  it  approaches  its  normal  positicm. 


Flo.  IB.— The  De  Dion  A  Bcmton  Spring  CompenutlnE  Btearlng  DeTloo, 


Radius  Rods. — A  spring  support  involves  the  use  of  some 
device  for  maintaining  a  fixed  distance  between  the  motor  and  the 
driven  axle.  This  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  radius  rod  at- 
tached to  a  bearing  at  either  end,  so  as  to  describe  an  arc,  with 
the  rear  axle  as  a  centre,  while  the  springs  rise  or  fall  in  travel. 
A  tumbuckle  permits  the  length  of  the  rod  to  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  reijuirements.  With  the  two-chain  drive  to  the  rear 
wheels,  loose  on  a  dead  axle,  two  distance  rods,  Mie  at  each  end, 
are  usually  provided.  With  a  single-chain  drive  to  a  live  axle 
one  rod  usually  suffices.  With  bevel-gear  drive  a  slip  joint  on  the 
propeller  shaft  usually  suffices  to  maintain  a  fixed  distance,  al- 
though, as  must  be  evident,  an  extra  strain  is  thereby  thrown  upon 
the  bevel  casing,  which  is  only  too  liable  to  break,  with  the  other 
forms  of  violence  it  must  endure. 
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Compeiuatioas  for  the  Steering  Qear. — Some  automobiles 
include  spring  compensating  devices  for  the  steering  gear, 
although  with  modem  forms  of  hand-wheel  a  link  swung 
between  hall  joints  is  amply  sufficient.  On  the  lighter  forms 
of  De  Dion  carriage  a  somewhat  complicated  although  highly 
efficient  compensation  was  used.  As  shown  in  an  accompany- 
ing figure,  a  V-shaped  piece  A,  constructed  of  two  pieces,  is 
attached  to  the  tubular  front  cross-piece  of  the  body  frame  at  D, 
and  pivoted  on  the  ball  joint  at  F,  to  the  lower  V-shaped  piece,  B. 
This  is  also  pivoted  at  F,  and  is  attached  to  the  axle-tree  at  E. 
The  T-piece,  C,  is  also  pivoted  at  E  rigidly  with  B,  so  as  to  turn 
sideways  with  it  It  carries  the  links  C  and  C",  which  actuate 
the  steering  arms  of  the  two  stud  axles.    The  link,  H,  is  at- 
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tached  to  the  arm,  G,  and  when  moved  forward  or  bade  \p}  the 
worm  gear  and  pinion  arrangement  at  the  base  of  the  steering- 
wheel  pillar,  moves  the  entire  structure,  A,  B  and  C,  on  the 
pivots,  D  and  E,  to  the  right  or  left,  as  desired.  The  object  of  the 
device  is  to  allow  of  a  certain  up  and  down  movement,  as  the 
springs  yield,  without  disarranging  the  steering  gear  or  vibrating 
the  steer  wheel.  In  such  cases  the  V-pieces,  A  and  B,  move  on 
the  ball  joint  F,  thus  permitting  the  points,  D  and  E,  to  he  ap- 
proached and  separated,  as  the  springs  move. 

In  the  Oldsmobile,  built  with  longitudinal  side  springs  be- 
tween the  axles,  the  steering  pillar  is  attached  to  the  front  axle 
through  a  small  elliptic  spring,  which,  bearing  against  the  bot- 
tom of  the  body,  is  compressed  or  distended,  as  it  falls  or  rises, 
thus  enabling  the  steering  to  be  positive  and  uninterrupted  luider 
all  conditions. 


CHAPTER   EIGHT. 


UOTOR  CARRIAGE  WHEELS, 


Reqalrements  In  Motor  Carriage  Wheels. — Motor  carriage 
wheels  must  have  five  qualities  of  construction : 

I.  They  must  be  sufficiently  strong  for  the  load  they  are  to 
carry,  and  for  the  kind  of  roads  on  which  they  are  to  run. 
2.  They  must  be  elastic,  or  so  constructed  that  the  several 
parts — hub,  spokes  and  felloes,  or  rim — are  susceptible  of  a  cer- 
tain flexibility  in  their  fixed  relations,  thus  neutralizing  much 
vibration,  and  allowing  the  vehicle  greater  freedom  of  move- 
ment, particularly  on  short  curves  and  when  encountering 
obstacles. 

3.  They  must,  furthermore,  be  sufficiently  light  to  avoid  ab- 
sorbing unnecessary  power  in  moving, 

4.  They  must  be  able  to  resist  the  torsion  of  the  motor,  which 
always  tends  to  produce  a  tangential  strain.  This  is  the  reason 
why  tangent  suspended  wire  wheels  are  invariably  used  in  auto- 
mobiles, instead  of  the  other  variety,  having  radially-arranged 
spokes. 

5.  They  must  have  sufficient  adhesion  to  drive  ahead  without 
unduly  absorbing  power  in  overcoming  the  tendency  to  slip  on 
an  imperfectly  resistant  road-bed. 

The  importance  of  the  two  last  considerations  may  be  readily 
understood,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  wheels  of  motor  car- 
riages receive  the  driving  power  direct,  instead  of  being  merely 
rotating  supports,  like  the  wheels  of  vehicles  propelled  by  an 
outside  tractive  force. 

Wooden,  Steel  and  Wire  Wheel*. — Motor  carriage  wheels, 
at  the  present  time,  are  either  wooden,  of  the  so-called  "artillery" 
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type,  or  of  steel  tubing.  A  few  years  ago  suspended  wire  wheels, 
of  the  bicycle  variety,  were  extensively  applied  to  motor  car- 
riages of  all  powers,  and  their  clattns  to  superiority  were  vigor- 
ously discussed.  They  are  now  so  seldom  seen  that,  we  may 
unhesitatingly  say,  they  have  been  abandoned. 

Suspended  Wire  Wheels. — ^Like  steel  tubular  framework, 
also  nearly  obsolete,  the  alleged  advantages  of  wire  wheels  were 
given  as  combined  lightness  and  strength.  A  suspended  wire 
wheel,  weight  for  weight,  can  undoubtedly  carry  a  heavier  load 
than  a  wooden  wheel,  without  danger,  but  it  cannot  sustain  as 
great  stress  sidewise,  or  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  which  is  the 
line  of  a  wheel's  greatest  weakness,  and,  in  automobile  work,  of 
the  greatest  stress  acting  upon  it. 

A  wire  wheel  driven  against  a  curb  with  sufHcient  force  will 
have  its  rim  dented,  with  the  result  of  loosening  all  its  spdces  and 
ruinit^  it,  A  wooden  wheel,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  a  gap 
in  it  and  still  be  serviceable.  It  may  even  run  with  one  or  several 
spokes  broken  off.  A  wire  wheel  being  suspended  on  its  spc^es — 
the  load  being  hung  between  the  hub  and  the  perimeter — is  bound 
to  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points  of  suspension  lost 
A  wooden  wheel,  being  supported  at  both  hub  and  perimeter  by 
its  spokes,  has  a  certain  power  of  compensating  or  distributing 
the  strain,  so  that,  while  a  deficiency  of  support  at  any  one  point 
is  of  no  advantage,  it  does  not  always  involve  destruction. 

Steel  Tubular  Wheels. — Steel  tubular  wheels,  which  have 
been  used  to  a  certain  extent  on  automobiles,  have  the  advantage 
of  possessing  such  strength,  particularly  in  a  sidewise  direction, 
as  tubular  construction  possesses,  and  are  immensely  superior  to 
wire  wheels.     Among  the  advantages  claimed  are : 

r.  Superior  strength  to  either  wire  or  wood, 

2.  True,  balanced  running,  as  a  pulley  on  a  shaft. 

3.  Practical  immunity  from  dishing  or  crashing  vlth  the 
Ijardest  use,  or  in  ordinarv  accidents. 

4.  immunity  to  rust 
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5.  Al»lity  to  stand  the  twist  aad  tendon  of  serere  stndns  fal 
the  transmission  of  power. 

6.  Rims  formed  from  a  continuous  tube. 

7.  Perfect  alignment  of  all  parts. 

Steel  wheels  are  imperfectly  elastic,  however,  and  have  very 
little  of  the  desirable  spring  effect.  Thus,  while  such  a  wheel,  if 
well  made,  will  endure,  without  rupture,  strains  far  in  excess  of 
those  encountered  under  service  conditions,  such  distortion  would 
result  as  would  unfit  it  for  extended  use. 


.r  Wedge  "Wheel,  showlnii  niMwerof  getting 

the  spokes,  and  tbe  conatru  Lli.a  at  Lhe  hub. 

Tests  conducted,  some  years  since,  on  one  make  of  steel  car- 
riage wheel  demonstrated  ability  to  resist  a  dead  weight  at  the 
axle  up  to  3,200  pounds,  a  sidewise  pressure  of  r,6oo  pounds, 
and  a  combined  pressure  at  rim  and  axle  up  to  3.500  pounds. 
Beyond  these  points,  however,  permanent  bending  and  distortion 
resulted. 

Wooden  Artillery  Wheels. — Wooden  wheels  are  almost  uni- 
versally used  for  automobiles  at  the  present  time.    The  type  in 
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vc^ue  is  the  so-called  "artillery"  wheel,  constructed  with  wedge 
spdces  set  together  around  the  nave,  and  a  hub  formed  of  steel 
plates  at  front  and  rear,  bolted  through  the  spokes  and  holding 
the  axle  box  in  place.  This  is  substantially  the  model  originated 
by  Walter  Hancock,  an  early  steam  carriage  builder,  and  is  by 
far  the  most  solid  design  of  wooden  wheel  possible.  It  is,  in 
fact,  practically  of  one  piece,  having  strength  to  withstand  side- 
wise  strains  that  would  speedily  wreck  a  wheel  of  the  type  used  ■ 
in  horse  carriages. 

Dishing  of  Wheels. — Where  wooden  wheels  are  used  in  any 
kind  of  vehicle,  the  effect  of  elasticity  is  greatly  increased  by 
"dishing" ;  that  is,  by  inclining  the  spokes  from  the  exterior 
plane  of  the  rim  to  the  centre  point  of  the  axle  spindle,  so  as  to 
make  the  wheel  a  kind  of  flattened  cone.  This  construction  has 
the  effect  of  transforming  the  spokes  into  so  many  springs,  pos- 
sessing elastic  properties,  and  renders  the  wheel  capable  of  being 
deformed  under  sidewise  stress.  The  shocks  of  collision  with 
obstacles  are  thus  distributed  through  the  flexibly  connected 
parts,  as  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  wheel  were  made  in  one 
piece  or  on  one  plane,  and  the  consequent  wear  and  strain  is 
greatly  reduced.  The  dish  of  the  wheels  is  usually  balanced  by 
slightly  inclining  the  axle  spindle  from  its  centre  line,  thus  bring- 
ing the  lowest  spoke  to  a  nearly  vertical  position  with  relation 
to  the  ground,  A  great  resisting  power  to  shocks  produced  by 
obstacles  such  as  is  afforded  by  dished  wheels  is  of  far  less  im- 
portance in  vehicles  designed  for  good  roads  as  are  most  auto- 
mobiles, which  need  only  such  inclination  of  the  spokes  as  will 
provide  for  the  even  distribution  of  shocks  and  the  maintenance 
of  uniformity  in  pressure. 

Advantages  Attained  by  Dishing. — The  significance  of  the 
word  "dish"  is  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  it  indicates  a  dia- 
metrical section  of  about  the  shape  of  a  saucer  or  shallow  dish. 
While,  as  we  have  seen,  this  shape  furnishes  a  very  desirable 
spring  effect  against  sidewise  strains  and  shocks,  such  as  are 
met  in  swinging  around  a  corner  or  sliding  against  a  curb — since, 
although  a  wheel  is  always  weakest  sidewise,  it  is  diflScult  to 
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thrust  a  cone  inside  out — there  are  several  considerations  that 
render  it  a  desirable  feature  for  wagons  of  all  descriptions. 

I.  The  first  of  these  has  reference  to  maintaining  a  balanced 
hang  to  the  wheel.  Under  the  conditions  of  travel  a  wheel 
acquires  the  tendency  to  crowd  on  or  off  the  spindle,  with  the 
result  that  it  eventually  wears  loose,  as  may  be  frequently  found, 
particularly  on  heavy  carts.  Since  the  spindle  is  tapered  it  is 
necessary  that  its  outer  centre  should  be  lower  than  the  inner, 
and  then  in  order  to  counteract  the  outward  inclination  of  the 
wheel,  and  consequent  tendency  to  roll  outwardly,  the  spindle 
end  must  be  also  carried  forward  sufficiently  to  make  the  wheel 


"gather,"  which  is  to  say,  follow  the  track.  A  moderate  dish 
contributes  to  the  end  of  bringing  the  tire  square  to  the  ground, 
while  at  the  same  time  enabling  the  wheel  to  rotate  without 
undue  wear  at  the  axle. 

2.  Another  constructional  advantage  involved  in  the  dishing 
of  wooden  wheels  relates  to  the  method  of  shrinking  on  the  iron 
tire.  As  is  known,  the  tire  is  first  forged  to  as  nearly  the  re- 
quired diameter  as  possible,  after  which  it  is  heated,  so  as  to 
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cause  it  to  enlar^  its  diameter,  and  in  this  state  placed  about  Ae 
rim  of  the  wheel.  When  once  more  cooled  it  fits  tightly.  As 
frequently  happens,  however,  a  tire  is  made  somewhat  too  small 
for  a  wheel,  which  involves  that,  in  the  act  of  shrinking,  it  will 
cither  force  the  wheel  into  a  polygonal  shape  or  crush  one  or 
more  of  the  spokes.  By  giving  the  wheel  a  dish,  the  shrinkage  of 
the  tires  merely  increases  the  inclination  of  the  cone  from  base 
to  apex,  the  spring  of  the  spokes  being  quite  immaterial,  all 
suffering  to  about  the  same  extent 

Dished  Wheels  for  Automobiles. — Ever  since  the  motor  car- 
riage industry  achieved  anything  like  large  proportions,  the 
possibility  of  using  dished  wheels  has  been  actively  discussed. 
The  numerous  advantages  to  be  attained  have  tempted  several 
inventors  to  devise  some  suitable  means  for  using  them  at  least 
on  heavy  wagons.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  De  Dion 
jointed  axle  and  the  Daimler  driving  differential.  However,  since 
a  large  part  of  the  real  efficiency  of  a  dished  wheel  lies  in  an 
inclination  of  its  axle,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its  application  to  an 
automobile  presents  serious  constructional  problems.  With  a 
divided  rear  axle  shaft  of  the  usual  description,  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  incline  the  axles  from  the  differential,  except 
by  some  form  of  universal  or  slip-joint,  as  in  the  De  Dion 
carriages.  Consequently,  until  the  patents  on  this  device  expire, 
the  differential  gear  cannot  be  attached  above  the  springs,  as  is 
desirable,  for  many  reasons,  nor  can  dished  wheels  be  used. 

The  Use  of  Wood  Wheels,^ — Charles  E.  Duryea  enumerates 
the  following  advantages  to  be  found  in  using  wooden  wheels : 

I,  The  construction,  proportions  and  strength  suitable  for 
given  requirements  have  been  carefully  determined  by  years  of 
practical  experience. 

3.  Being  practically  one  piece,  they  do  not  deteriorate  by 
usage  in  bad  weather  and  are  readily  cleaned. 
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3.  If  brdcen,  they  may  be  anywhere  repaired,  all  the  parts  being 
easily  obtainable. 

4.  lliey  will  often  give  good  service  even  in  a  bady  damaged 
condition. 

5.  Experience  has  shown  that  they  are  far  more  elastic  than 
wire  wheels. 

6.  In  wire  wheels  any  attempt  to  make  the  hub  of  proper  length 
to  give  spread  to  the  spokes  under  strain  results  in  a  clumsy 
appearance. 

7.  If  the  spokes  are  proportionately  strengthened  ttie  wire 
wheel  becomes  heavier  than  the  wood  wheel. 

8.  The  greater  number  of  spokes  in  a  wire  wheel,  and  thdr 
proximity  at  the  hub,  where  dirt  and  moisture  are  collected, 
prevents  easy  cleaning  and  promotes  rust. 

In  regard  to  elasticity  Mr.  Duryea  says: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wood  wheel  is  far  more  elastic  than  the  steel 
wheel,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  watching  a  light  buggy  drive  over  car 
tracks  or  rough  payments.  The  rims  of  the  wheels  vibrate  sideways,  some- 
times as  much  as  two  inches,  without  damage  to  the  wheel  or  aide,  on 
which  account  fewer  broken  axles  will  be  had  when  wood  wheels  are 
used  instead  of  wire  ones.  White  it  is  true  that  the  pneumatic  tire  prac- 
tically removes  the  necessity  of  an  elastic  wheel,  there  is  no  need  of  refus- 
ing to  accept  a  valuable  feature." 

Dimensions  of  Automobile  Wheels.^ — As  a  general  propo- 
sition we  may  assert  that  the  larger  the  wheel  the  smaller  the 
shocks  experienced  in  passing  over  inequalities  in  the  road-bed, 
and  the  smaller  the  buiiing  qualities  required  in  the  tires.  Thus 
it  is  that  a  wheel  five  feet  in  diameter  will  sink  only  one-half  inch 
in  a  rut  one  foot  wide,  while  a  thirty-inch  wheel  will  sink  nearly 
three  times  as  deep,  with  the  result  that  the  resiliency  of  its  tires 
must  be  enormously  larger,  m  order  to  compensate  the  greater 
shock  experienced.  The  lai^er  wheel  also  rises  less  quickly  over 
obstructions.  These  are  considerations  of  great  importance  in 
niot(»'  vehicles,  in  which  any  device  for  the  reduction  of  vibration 
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and  concussion  is  desirable.  Furthermore,  when  a  wheel  is 
properly  tired,  the  road  resistance  to  its  steady  and  even  rotation 
is  decreased  as  the  square  of  the  increase  in  its  diameter,  such  a 
wheel  of  sixty  inches  diameter  decreasing  the  resistance  in  a 
ratio  of  between  50  per  cent,  and  70  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  a 
wheel  of  thirty  inches  diameter. 


na- ni.—D1agr(un  showlDg  the  rel&dTe  drop  into  a  FO&d  rat  between  »  anutll  carrl&ga 


There  are,  however,  other  methods  for  neutralizing  the  shocks 
on  rough  roads.  The  end  of  obtaining  a  low  and  easy-running 
rig  may  be  achieved  quite  as  well  by  increasing  the  width  of  the 
vehicle,  the  length  of  the  springs  and  the  size  of  the  tires,  as  by 
adding  to  the  height  above  the  ground.  Also,  the  broad  tire  is 
superior  to  the  nairow  one  in  the  very  same  particular  that  it  will 
not  sink  so  quickly  into  mud  and  sand,  and,  by  its  greater  buffing 
properties,  neutralizes  the  concussion  otherwise  experienced  with 
small  wheels.  These  and  other  similar  considerations  have 
largely  determined  the  prevalent  practice  of  using  wheels  of 
moderate  diameter  for  automobiles. 
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On  the  other  hand,  as  many  claim,  the  small  wheel  is  destruc- 
tive to  tires  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  diameter  and  an  increase  in 
proportion  would  involve  a  corresponding  economy  in  rubber. 
In  this  point,  as  in  others,  experiment  is  a  better  guide  than 
theory,  and  if,  as  some  claim,  heavy  high-speed  vehicles  can  be 
constructed  with  wheels  of  large  diameter,  they  have  only  to  build 
their  vehicle  and  try  it  out. 

Arguing  that  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  enlarge  the  diameter 
of  motor  carriage  wheels  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  an  ofEset 
to  the  concussions  experienced  on  rough  roads,  to  obtain  higher 
speed  within  certain  limits,  and  to  secure  greater  durability  for 
the  tires,  particularly  when  solid  rubber  tires  are  used,  a  promi- 
nent American  tire-maker  writes  as  follows : 

"To  prevent  traveling  on  the  rim  a  tire  should  bind  the  whole  surface 
of  the  riin.  The  higher  the  wheel  the  more  adhesive  surface  there  is 
for  the  tire.  When  the  tire  is  bound  in  by  lugs  the  natural  kneading 
and  straining  of  it  between  the  lugs  will  in  time  either  shear  off  the  lugs 
or  loosen  them.  Another  reason  why  a  large  wheel  is  to  be  preferred  from 
a  tire-maker's  point  of  view  is  that  a  large  wheel  does  not  turn  round 
so  many  times  in  a  given  distance,  and  consequently  does  not  wear  the 
tire  so  fast.  If  a  tire  travels  very  fast  under  a  heavy  load  the  kneading 
of  it  causes  heating  and  cracking,  which  are  intensified  on  the  small  wheel. 
Our  experience  has  proved  that  a  large  wheel  greatly  reduces  the  above 
difliculCes." 

Troubles  with  Large  Wheels. — As  against  theoretical  ad- 
vantages involved  in  the  use  of  large  wheels,  there  are  numerous 
objections  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that,  the  larger  the  wheel  the  greater 
must  be  its  proportional  strength  and  weight  of  construction,  in 
order  to  neutralize  the  ill  eflfects  of  torsional  motor  effort,  and 
disproportionate  road  resistance.  Indeed,  a  moment's  reflection 
will  show  that  a  wheel  of  sixty-inch  diameter,  built  on  the  same 
dimensions  of  hub,  spokes  and  felloes,  as  a  wheel  of  thirty-inch 
diameter,  will  possess  considerably  more  than  twice  the  liability  to 
strain  and  breakage  from  the  causes  above  named.  If  we  may 
assert  that  such  increased  liability,  as  compared  with  the  increase 
of  diameter  is  on  a  ratio  of  three  to  two,  it  is  obvious  that  a  wheel 
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of  sixty-inch  diameter  must  be  very  nearly  three  times  as  heavily 
and  strongly  built  as  a  wheel  of  thirty-inch  diameter,  in  order  to 
insure  its  durability.  We  may  readily  judge,  then,  at  about  what 
point  of  increased  diameter  a  light  pleasure  carriage  would  be 
equipped  with  cart  wheels.  This  is  only  one  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  involved  in  attempting  to  use  large  wheels  with  a 
modem  high-speed  motcn'. 
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CHAPTER    NINE. 

SOtID  RUBBER  TIRES;  THEIR  THEORY  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Question  of  Tires. — All  automobiles  and  cycles,  and  a 
large  number  of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  use  rubber  tires.  The 
object  is  twofold: 

1.  To  secure  a  desirable  spring  effect. 

2.  To  obtain  the  requisite  adhesion  to  the  road. 

While,  with  properly  constructed  springs,  the  first  result  may 
be  achieved  with  steel  tires,  the  second  is  almost  impracticable 
when  the  power  is  applied  direct  to  the  wheel.  Thus,  if  a  lig^t 
automobile  be  equipped  with  steel  tires,  the  wheels  will  not  drive 
on  an  imperfectly  resistant  road-bed,  unless  most  of  the  load  be 
placed  over  the  rear  axle,  which,  when  it  is  too  great  in  propor- 
tion, involves  the  disadvantage  that  the  steering  will  be  unre- 
liable, the  forward  wheels  tending  to  skid,  instead  of  turning  the 
vehicle  in  a  positive  manner.  It  is  not  always  practicable  to 
remedy  this  difficulty,  either  by  strewing  sand  in  front  of  the 
wheels  or  by  applying  power  to  all  of  them.  An  attempt  to  pro- 
duce adhesion  by  constructing  tires  with  teeth  or  corrugations,  or 
by  giving  them  extra  breadth,  would  increase  the  weight  for  only 
temporary  advantage.  The  simplest  and  readiest  resort  is  found 
in  the  use  of  rubber  tires. 

The  Reduction  of  Vibration. — On  the  point  of  reduced  vibra- 
tion in  a  vehicle,  as  it  is  related  to  the  kind  of  tires  used,  W. 
Worby  Beaumont  says: 

"It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  greater  comfort  of  the  rider  is  due 
to  lessened  severity  of  vibration  and  shock,  and  this  is  a  relief  in  which 
eveTTthing  above  the  tires  participates.  Now,  this  means  a  redaction  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  evety  part  of  the  car  and  motor  which  can  easily  be  under- 
estimated. The  experience  of  the  London  cab-owners,  whose  records  of 
every  cost  are  carefully  kept,  is  a  proof  of  this ;  and  they  find  that  rubber- 
tired  wheels  suffer  very  much  less  than  the  iron-tired;  every  part  that 
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could  be  loosened  or  broken  by  constaut  severe  weather  or  liatd  vibrttlofi 
remains  light  very  much  longer;  the  breakage  of  lamp  brackets,  hangers 
and  other  parts  does  not  occur,  and  thai  even  the  varnish,  which  being 
hard  and  breakable,  lasts  a  great  deal  longer.  The  same  immunity  of  the 
high-speed  car  is  obtained  by  pneumatics,  as  compared  with  solids,  and  its 
value  is  greater  io  proportion  to  the  greater  value  of  the  vehicle." 

The  Working  Unit. — The  situation  to  be  met  in  providii^ 
proper  supports  for  a  motor  carriage  may  be  more  readily  under- 
stood by  considering  the  vehicle  and  the  roadway  as  the  two  com- 
ponents of  a  working  unit,  precisely  like  two  mutually-moving 
parts  of  any  machine.  In  both  cases  these  parts  must  be  cal- 
culated and  arranged  to  move,  the  one  upon  the  other,  with  the 
least  possible  friction  and  wear.  An  English  authority  on  motor 
vans  writes  as  follows : 

"The  prime  fact  with  which  engineers  have  to  deal  is  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  design  mainly  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  road  on  which 
the  van  is  to  be  worked.  The  V-slides  of  a  planing  machine  are  integral 
parts  of  the  whole.  The  permanent  way  of  a  railroad  and  the  rolling  slock 
constitute  together  one  complete  machine.  In  just  the  same  way  the  King's 
highway  must  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  all  and  every  combination 
of  mechanical  appliances  by  which  transport  is  affected  on  the  road.  In 
one  word,  if  we  attempt  to  dissever  the  road  from  the  van,  we  shall  fail  to 
accomplish  anything.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  maker  of  a  steam  van 
told  us  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  little  power  was  required  to 
work  his  van.  He  had  been  running  it  on  wood-paved  streets.  A  week  or 
two  later  on  he  was  very  much  more  surprised  to  find  that  on  fairly  good 
macadam  after  rain  he  could  do  next  to  nothing  with  the  same  van.  In 
preparing  the  designs  for  any  van,  the  quality  of  the  roads  must  not  for 
a  moment  be  forgotten ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  estimate  the  character  of  the 
road  by  anything  but  its  worst  bits.  A  length  of  a  tew  yards  of  soft,  sandy 
bottom  on  an  otherwise  good  road  will  certainly  bring  a  van  which  may 
have  being  doing  well  to  grief.  Curiously  enough  we  have  found  this 
apparently  obvious  circumstance  constantly  overlooked.  This  is  not  all, 
however.  A  road  may  be  level,  hard,  and  of  little  resistance  to  traction, 
and  yet  be  very  destructive  to  mechanism.  This  type  of  road  is  rough  and 
"knobby;"  it  will  shake. a  vehicle  to  pieces,  and  the  mischief  done  by  such 
road  augments  in  a  most  painfully  rapid  ratio  with  the  pace  of  the  vehicle. 
Jarring  and  tremor  are  as  effectual  as  direct  violence  in  injuring  an  rato. 
Scores  of  examples  of  this  might  be  cited.  One  will  suffice.  In  a  motor 
van  a  long  horizontal  rod  was  used  to  couple  the  iteeriiig  gear  to  the 
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leading  wheels.  The  rod  was  broken  solely  by  vibration.  It  was  replaced 
by  a  much  heavier  and  stronger  bar.  That  was  broken  in  much  the  same 
way,  and  finally  guides'  had  to  be  fitted  to  steady  the  rod  and  prevent  it 
shaking." 

Analogies  for  a  Buffing  Support. — ^In  automobile  building 
the  principal  concern  is  for  the  vehicle,  which  must  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  endure  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  of  road- 


ns.  BO.— Wheel  of  the  ''Ufa"  Steam  Tmok.  showliig  k  solid  mbbeFoiuhloD  tlr« 
■ecnred  Id  poeltlaniind  protected  li;  metal  shoes  aroand  theiim.  AlthoOBli  the 
attachment  [h  ho  rigid  as  to  preTent  creeping.  »  Ter;  elTeotive  spring  effect  Is 
obtained  by  combination  of  the  cnHhlon  tire  and  shoes.  It  Is  efFectlve  for  lieav7 
serrloe.  vhloh  woald  soon  destroy  an  ordinarf  tire. 

bed.  The  effect  on  the  road  is  quite  secondary.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  railroad  locomotives,  on  the  other  hand,  both  components 
of  the  working  unit,  the  vehicle  and  the  tramway,  must  he  con- 
sidered: both  must  be  constructed  to  interact  with  a  minimal 
wear  and  damage.  In  this  connection  we  may  quote  Matthias 
N.  Forney,  a  well-known  locomotive  authority.  In  speaking  of 
springs,  which  in  locomotives  perform  some  of  the  functions 
del^ated  to  flexible  tires  in  automobiles,  he  says: 
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"A  light  blow  with  a  hammer  on  a  pane  of  glass  is  sufficient  to  shatter 
it  If,  however,  on  a  pane  of  glass  is  laid  some  elastic  substance,  such 
as  india-rubber,  and  we  strike  on  that,  the  force  of  the  blow  or  the  weight 
of  the  hammer  must  be  considerably  increased  before  producing  the  above 
named  effect.  If  the  locomotive  boiler  is  put  in  place  of  the  hammer,  the 
springs  in  place  of  the  india-rubber,  and  the  rails  in  place  of  the  glass, 
the  comparison  will  agree  with  the  case  above" 

While  in  automobiles  the  effect  on  the  road-bed  is  incon- 
siderable, the  light  and  delicately-geared  machinery  must  be 
protected  from  damage — the  anvil  must  be  shod.  Whence  it 
follows  that,  in  the  absence  of  anything  like  the  steel  rail  surface 
of  a  railroad,  utility  of  tires  increases  directly  with  their  yielding 
and  shape  restoring  properties.  The  more  readily  these  functions 
are  exercised,  the  smaller  the  wear  on  all  the  elements  composing 
the  working  unit.  Furthermore,  the  necessity  in  this  particular 
becomes  greater  in  proportion  to  the  weight  and  contemplated 
speed  capacity  of  the  vehicle,  and,  beyond  the  point  where  pneu- 
matic tires  are  practical,  must  be  compensated  by  more  efficient 
springs  and  lower  rates  of  travel. 

Rubber  Tires  for  Automobiles. — There  are  two  varieties  of 
rubber  tire  in  use  for  every  kind  of  vehicle  except  cycles:  the 
solid  tire  and  the  pneumatic,  or  inflatable  tire.  As  is  generally 
known,  the  pneumatic  tire  was  first  devised  in  order  to  furnish 
the  needed  resiliency  in  bicycles,  and  for  the  same  purpose  it  has 
been  found  useful  in  automobiles.  It  is  also  superior  in  point 
of  tractive  qualites,  "taking  hold"  of  the  road-bed  far  more 
effectively  than  the  best  solid.  It  has,  however,  one  notable 
disadvantage,  the  constant  liability  to  puncture,  with  the  con- 
sequent danger  of  being  rendered  useless.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  defect,  inventors  and  manufacturers  have  introduced  such 
features  as  thickening  the  tread  of  the  tire,  increasing  its  re- 
sistance to  puncture  by  inserting  layers  of  tough  fabric  in  the 
rubber  walls,  and  reinforcing  the  tread  surface  in  various  ways. 

At  the  present  time  pneumatic  tires  are  almost  universally  used 
on  automobiles,  solids  being  found  only  on  electric  vehicles,  in- 
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[ended  for  use  on  city  streets,  or  on  heavy  slow-speed  trucks  and 
vans.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  the  finality  has 
not  yet  been  reached,  and  that  there  are  still  reputable  authorities 
who  hold  that,  with  perfected  spring  attachments,  the  solid  tire 
may  yet  see  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness. 


Pine.  Bl,  SB  and  ffl.— Three  Tarletlea  of  Solid  Bn^bir  Tire,  showfns  dupe  uid  meUiodg 
o(  atUchliu;  on  Ihe  rims.  Fig.  81ehowdabroadtlre.  which  IB  ailBchedbyloTcIng 
mrer  the  eoseg  of  the  chaonel-Bhaped  rim,  to  which  It  1b  v  Icsolzcd,  and  alBj 
■ecored  br  andloM  wires,  weldeil.  ajt  shown.  Fig.  BKHbuwHstireiieciinid  hrbolta 
thraush  the  baaa,  alio  by  annuler  lugion  the  Hmslilesflti  lug  into  ohaDneln.  Fig. 
83  showH  aia  attaahment  made  hy  ronneotlnj;  at  the  bB»"  by  a  perlpbcral  T-pkce, 
also  by  bolts  aeeDrlug  sides  uf  cbinDel-Bbapnd  rim.  All  three  i-arl>'ttes  show  rim 
cbannele,  so  shaped  as  to  allow  of  considerable  distortion,  laterly,  noder  load. 

W.  Worby  Beaumont  writes : 

"For  high-speed  running  with  comfort  over  street  crossings  and  level 
railway  crossings,  the  expensive  pneumatic  is  necessary,  hut  it  is  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  this  luxury,  and  it  will  only  he  paid  hy  the  few  who  will 
pay  anything  for  speed.  After  a  while,  when  atjtomobile  travel  settles 
down  to  the  moderate  speeds  of  the  majority,  and  to  the  requirements  of 
business,  the  better  forms  of  solid  or  nearly  solid  tire,  in  which  a  com- 
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paratively  small  amount  of  internal  movement  of  the  rubber  taku  place, 
wilt  probably  be  most  used.  A  hard  pneumatic  tire  is  superior  to  this  for 
ease  at  the  bad  places  in  roads  and  over  crossings,  but  greater  strei^th 
of  material  suitable  for  the  purpose  diaii  is  yet  available  is  required  to  meet 
all  the  conditions." 


As  to  the  durability  of  solid  tires,  under  constant  use,  he  says: 

"With  regard  to  solid  tires,  the  experience  of  the  London  hansom  cabs 

is  of  much  interest  A  pair  of  i%  or  i^  inch  tires  will  last  from  a  little 
over  six  months  to,  at  most,  nine  months.  The  most  rapid  wear  is  on  those 
cabs  which  have  the  best  and  fastest  horses,  if  we  except  those  cabs  that 
have  constantly  to  run  in  districts  where  the  road  surfaces  are  destroyed 
by  the  prevalence  of  tramways.  *  •  •  •  •  If  thirty  miles  per  day  for 
the  hansom  driven  by  men  who  are,  as  most  are.  allowed  two  horses  per 
day,  and  assuming  300  days  per  year,  then  a  year's  mileage  would  be  9,000. 
They  run,  however,  not  more  than  eight  months  at  best  before  tire  renewal, 
BO  that  the  mileage  is  not  probably  more  than  about  5,500  to  6,ooa  *  *  * 
The  mileage  of  the  tires  on  the  four-wheel  mbs  is  much  greater,  as  would 
be  expected,  from  the  smaller  weight  each  wheel  carries  and  the  lower 
speed.    The  miles  traveled  per  month  will  also  be  less." 


Structural  Requirements  in  Solid  Tires. — The  shape  and 
methods  of  attaching  solid  tires  to  the  wheel  rims  must  both  be 
determined  with  reference  to  the  source  and  pull  of  the  strains 
likely  to  affect  them.  The  weight  of  the  vehicle  is  nearly  the 
greatest  source  of  wear,  but  even  this  consideration  is  closely 
rivaled  by  the  torsional  strain  from  the  engine  and  in  braking, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  almost  universal  use  of  comparatively 
small  wheels.  Indeed,  no  part  of  the  wheel  could  suffer  greater 
strain  than  the  tire  from  the  condition  last  mentioned.  In  view  of 
the  properties  of  rubber,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  solid  tire,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  weight 
of  the  vehicle,  will  largely  neutralize  the  destructive  effects  due  to 
every  cause  involved  in  the  structure  of  the  running  gear  and 
its  load.  By  this  means  is  obtained  a  greater  width  of  tread,  with 
a  probably  smaller  total  abrasion  of  the  surface  from  contact  with 
the  road-bed,  and  a  greater  opportunity  for  distributing  and  neu- 
Tilizing  the  harmful  strains. 
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The  tendency  in  solid  tires  is  that  cuts,  due  to  stones  or  other 
sharp  obstacles,  tend  to  spread  to  the  centre  of  the  tire  across  the 
tread.  This  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the  strains  transmitted  from 
the  wheels,  as  above  noted,  and  in  order  to  prevent  this  tendency, 
from  destroying  the  tire  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  shape.  Ac- 
cordingly, tires  are  made  with  bevel  edges,  rather  than  on  square 
lines,  and  the  profile  is  slightly  rounded.  This  conformation, 
together  with  good  width  at  the  rim,  is  able  to  provide  for  absorb- 
ing much  of  the  surplus  vibration,  while  decreasing  the  ill  effects 
due  to  the  combined  action  of  a  heavy  load  and  road  resistance. 


(rood  dsfcree  of  realUeDcy  from  Its  oonicrootlt^  with  biaded  ti 

On  the  whole  it  greatly  prolongs  the  life  of  the  tire.  The  curved 
surface  at  the  tread  and  the  bevel  edges,  tending  to  flatten  under 
the  load,  provide  a  sufHcient  width  to  ensure  good  adhesion  and 
the  other  advantages  belonging  to  a  wide  tire,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  reducing  to  the  minimum  the  tendency  to  spread  tears  and 
cuts,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  Present  Situation  on  Solid  Tires.— In  justice  to  the 
earnest  efforts  of  numerous  inventors  to  improve  the  types  and 
efficiency  of  solid  tires,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  situation 
has  changed  materially  in  the  last  few  years.  As  shown  in  Figs. 
8l,  83  and  83  the  prevailing  types  of  tire  to  a  very  recent  date 
bad  a  section  of  approximate  rounded  triangular  shape,  which, 
firmly  secured  at  the  sides,  all  around  the  rim,  possessed  a  min- 
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imum  degree  of  distortability  and  ekstictty.  That  such  tires  were 
"utiresilient"  and  liable  to  tear  is  hardly  remarkable.  Further- 
more, that  they  were  subject  to  serious  cutting  by  stones  and 
other  sharp  objects  seems  no  less  than  inevitable.  Recent  im- 
proved tires,  departing  entirely  from  such  models,  have  attained 
a  good  degree  of  resiliency  and  of  immunity  from  such  accidents 
by  devices  like  perforating  and  concaving  the  sides  of  the  tire  all 
around  above  the  rim. 

The  Swinehart  solid  clincher,  shown  in  Figs.  84  and  85,  em- 
bodies the  excellent  features  of 

1.  A  Heavily  Beaded  Tread. 

2.  Deeply  Concaved  Sides. 

3.  Superior  Elasticity  in  the  Rubber. 

The  beaded  tread  and  ccmcaved  sides  permit  of  considerable 
compression  under  load  and  the  ability  of  absorbing  heavy  jolts 
without  serious  vibration.  As  will  be  readily  understood,  the 
construction  seems  to  go  far  to  warranting  these  claims.  The 
manufacturers  confidently  assert  that  their  tires  are  equal  to  any 
kind  of  service  up  to  35  miles  per  hour,  but  claim  high  efficiency 
at  speeds  above  40  miles  under  a  heavy  touring  car. 
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CHAPTER  TEN. 

THE  OONSTRUCnON  AMD  TYPES  OF  PKEUMATIC  TIRES. 

Advantages  of  Pneumatic  Tires. — The  most  valuable  quality 
of  the  pneumatic  tire  is  its  resiliency,  or  the  ability  to  bounce  in 
the  act  of  regaining  its  normal  shape  after  encountering  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  road.  On  encountering  a  stone,  for  example,  it  will 
yield  to  a  certain  extent,  absorbing  or  "swallowing  it  up,"  at 
the  same  time  exerting  a  pressure  sufficient  to  restore  its  normal 
shape.    This  quality  begets  two  advantages  for  easy  driving: 

1.  It  does  away  with  much  of  the  lifting  up  of  the  wheel  in 
passing  over  obstacles,  which  is  otherwise  inevitable. 

2.  It  enables  the  tire  to  obtain  a  better  grip  on  the  road-bed. 

Commensurate  advantages  are  also  derived  from  this  cushion- 
ing quality  in  colliding  with  obstacles  to  one  side  or  other 
of  the  tread,  whence  the  total  pressure  exerted  through  the 
spokes  is  greatly  reduced  and  such  obstructions  exert  only  a 
fraction  of  their  usual  power  to  retard  the  easy  and  steady  opera- 
tion of  the  motor  and  steering  gear.  In  both  cases,  also,  a  large 
part  of  the  shocks  and  vibrations,  usually  transmitted  direct  to  the 
springs,  are  completely  absorbed.  No  solid  tires  could  furnish 
anything  like  such  advantages  in  operation ;  the  usual  result,  even 
with  the  most  flexible  springs,  being  that  the  motor  is  much 
shaken  or  damaged,  or  its  action  largely  impaired.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  use  of  solid  tires  on  electric  vehicles,  the 
damage  resulting,  both  in  point  of  efficiency  and  durability,  hav- 
ing been  estimated  by  several  authorities  as  high  as  30  per  cent. 

Pneumatic  Tires,  Speed  and  Power. — A  prominent  tire  ex- 
pert furnishes  the  following  data  on  pneumatic  tires,  based  on 
experiments : 

D.D.t.zeabyCjOOglC 
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"\  have  made  tests  with  zj^  and  3  inch  solid  rubber  tires  on  automobiles 
ranging  from  16  to  24  horse-power,  and  on  carriages  weighing  i  ton  to 
IJ4  tons,  and  have  ascertained  that  both  of  these  automobiles  could  run 
safely  on  a  good  road  at  a  maximum  speed  of  42  kilometers,  23  i-io  miles, 
an  hour.  When  the  driver  attempted  to  go  beyond  this  speed  (always 
on  a  perfect  road)  the  motor  was  subjected  to  such  fearful  vibrations  its 
complete  demolition  was  threatened.  Under  the  same  conditions  of  horse- 
power,  weights  and  tires,  but  on  what  is  considered  a  bad  road,  it  was 
impossible  to  attain  more  than  15  miles  an  hour.  The  same  autos,  with 
pneumatic  tires,  made  60  and  70  miles  an  hour  on  an  average  road." 

While  the  average  automobilist  never  contemplates  such  high 
speeds  as  60  or  70  miles  per  hour,  it  is  only  fair  to  remark  that 
speed,  combined  with  general  road  qualities,  furnishes  the  test 
conditions  for  the  jar-absorbing,  vibration-neutralizing,  and  ad- 
hesion-increasing properties  of  pneumatic  tires.  Furthermore, 
as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments,  it  may  be  correct  tc 
assert  that  3  tire,  best  fitted  to  endure  test  conditions  as  to  speed, 
is  also  within  certain  limits  the  most  suitable  type  and  make  tc 
travel  under  heavy  loads,  with  a  minimum  of  traction  effort.  For, 
as  most  f^ures  seem  to  indicate,  the  decrease  of  traction  effort 
is  in  ratio  with  the  elasticity  of  the  vehicle's  support. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  tests  as  these  were  made 
exclusively  with  high-speed  cars,  which,  as  is  generally  admitted 
even  at  the!  present  day,  cannot  operate  satisfactorily  without 
pneumatics;  again,  that  the  tires  used  were  of  the  ordinary 
round  or  conical  tread  pattern  which  permit  of  very  little  dis- 
tortion under  load  and  very  slight  resiliency. 

Within  recent  years  several  types  of  solid  and  semi-solid  or 
cushion  tires  have  been  introduced,  which  seem  to  furnish  suf- 
ficient resiliency  and  traction  efficiency  for  ordinary  service. 
Among  these  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  Swinehart  tire.'  As 
shown  in  the  figure  page  105,  its  features  are  a  corrugated  tread 
and  concaved  sides.  The  makers  claim  for  their  tires  superiority 
over  pneumatics  on  any  except  the  heaviest  high-speed  cars,  not 
only  in  point  of  traction  and  speeding,  but  also  in  hill-climbing. 

Single  and  Double-Tube  Tire*. — ^There  are  two  varieties  of 
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pneumatic  tire,  the  single  and  the  double  tube.  The  double-tube 
tire  was  first  introduced,  and  in  all  its  various  forms  consists  of 
an  inner,  or  air  tube,  made  of  thin  and  elastic  india-rubber,  en- 
closed  in  the  outer  or  case  tube,  built  up  of  strong  fabric  and  a 
tougher  and  denser  kind  of  rubber.  The  case  tube  is  split  on  its 
inner  face,  which  bears  against  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  in 
order  to  allow  the  air  tube  to  be  readily  removed  at  any  time  for 
repair  or  replacement.  The  single-tube  tire  was  devised  as  an 
improvement,  whereby  the  layers  of  thread  and  tough  rubber 
are  formed  upon  and  around  the  delicate  air  tube,  making  the 
two  tubes  really  one.  The  double-tube  tire  is  most  commonly 
used  on  automobiles,  being  preferred  on  account  of  several  ad- 
vantages which  will  be  presently  mentioned. 

Fabric  Tirea. — Pneumatic  tires  of  both  varieties  were  formerly 
built  up  with  layers  of  some  tough  woven  fabric,  such  as  canvas, 
in  which  the  warp  and  filler  are  of  the  same  size,  as  in  ordinary 
duck  and  other  cloth.  This  kind  of  fabric,  known  as  "square 
woven,"  has  many  objectionable  features,  particularly  when  the 
manufacturing  process  is  not  most  carefully  conducted.  Unless 
the  most  improved  methods  are  employed,  the  rubber,  during 
vulcanization  under  heat,  develops  wrinkles  in  the  canvas  fabric, 
which  causes  unequal  strains  on  the  various  plies,  or  layers,  and 
constitutes  the  defect  known  as  "buckling."  Even  without  this 
defect,  a  woven  fabric  tire  is  liable  to  develop  internal  chafing 
between  the  contiguous  threads  of  each  layer,  which  results  in 
heating,  to  the  eventual  deterioration  of  the  entire  structure. 

Thread  Tires.^ — Experience  has  proven  that  strength  and  im- 
munity from  heating  demand : 

1.  That  there  shall  be  sufficient  clearance  between  the  con- 
tiguous threads  of  a  tire  fabric  to  allow  a  large  and  firm  attach- 
ment between  the  rubber  layers  above  and  below  each  ply, 

2.  That  the  possibility  of  direct  contact  between  individual 
threads  shall  be  prevented,  thus  removing  the  occasion  for  chafing 
and  heating. 
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In  order  to  accomplish  these  results,  the  so-called  thread  fabric 
is  used  for  both  varieties  of  tire. 

Single-Tube  Thread  Tires. — The  methods  of  manufacturing 
single-tube  thread  tires  is  thus  explained  by  Pardon  W.  Tilling- 
hast,  their  original  inventor: 

"A  fabric  must  be  employed  in  which  there  is  no  starting  point  of  sep- 
aration between  the  fabric  and  rubber,  and  one  that  does  not  have  a  sub- 
stantially smooth  surface,  or  a  surface  that  is  continuous  in  the  same  plane. 
The  attaching  surface  of  the  fabric  presented  for  union  with  the  rubber 
must  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that  furnished  by  the  fabrics  in  use  at  the 
present  time.    A  plurality  of  plies  may  be  used,  some  of  the  plies  having 
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a  more  open  weave  or  construction  than  other  plies,  and  all  plies  separated 
by  rubber,  which  will  give  in  effect  a  single  tube  or  mass  of  rubber,  having 
fibrous  threads  extending  IhrougNout  the  mass  to  prevent  bursting,  and 
binding  the  whde  structure  into  a  substantially  indestructible  body, 

"Another  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  end  consists  essentially  ol 
employing  a  fabric  which,  when  built  into  a  tire,  will  have  the  same  effect 
that  a  bath  towel  would  if  it  was  inclosed  and  imbedded  in  the  rubber, 
with  the  threads  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  inclosed  ai:  yressurei 
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the  little  loops  or  fibres  extending  away  from  the  general  plane  of  the 
main  fabric  into  the  surrounding  rubber  and  being  vulcanized  therein,  fur* 
nishing  an  increased  surface  for  union  with  the  rubber;  the  general  sur- 
face line  of  the  fabric  in  each  construction  is  to  be  broken  so  that  it  is  not 
continuous  in  the  same  plane,  and  there  is  no  starting  point  of  separation 
between  the  fabric  and  rubber." 

Accompanying  figures  illustrate  the  construction  of  two  re- 
cent types  of  tire.  One  of  them  is  built  up  with  a  number  of 
strands  of  thread  running  longitudinally  on  the  tube  and  wound 
spirally  with  other  threads  which  hold  them  securely  under  in- 
flation. The  spiral  windings  are  then  pushed  along  the  length 
of  the  tube,  so  as  to  reduce  the  distance  between  the  windings 
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from  one-quarter  inch  to  less  than  one-eighth  inch,  with  the  result 
that  the  intermediate  sections  of  the  longitudinal  threads  are 
pushed  up  into  series  of  loops,  thus  forming  stronger  attachments 
for  the  fabric,  when  held  in  the  material  of  the  rubber  wall  built 
Bp  over  this  layer  of  threads.  Tillinghast's  other  method  of 
strengthening  the  fabric  against  any  cause  tending  to  burst  or 
tear  the  walls,  involves  several  layers  of  plies  or  layers  of  threads 
wound  on  in  two  diagonal  directions,  each  one  being  in  a  more 
c^)en  construction  than  the  last,  the  closest  being  on  the  inmost  [dy. 
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Manufacture  of  Thread  Tire*. — In  the  construction  of  thread 
fabric  double-tube  tires,  each  case  tube  is  built  up  of  plies  of 
strong  threads  running  parallel,  and  unwoven,  except  for  light 
cross  threads  at  intervals  to  hold  the  main  threads  in  position. 
Each  ply  is  vulcanized,  above  and  below,  to  rubber  layers,  which 
are  applied  by  heat,  under  pressure,  causing  the  rubber  to  be 
forced  between  the  threads,  like  plaster  between  the  lathes  of  a 
wall,  and  entirely  surrounding  them.    The  entire  body  of  the  case 


tube  is  thus  in  practically  one  piece,  made  extra  strong  and  re- 
sistant by  arranging  the  threads  of  each  separate  ply  at  right 
angles  with  those  of  the  one  above  or  below  it.  Each  thread 
being  thus  thoroughly  imbedded  in  rubber,  those  in  consecutive 
layers  cannot  come  into  contact.  There  is  consequently  no  abra; 
sion  or  heating,  and  the  threads  act,  both  separately  and  together, 
to  strengthen  the  structure  in  every  direction  of  stress.  The  end 
of  strength  is  achieved  by  using  several  plies  of  thread,  all  in- 
serted under  even  tension,  which  cannot  be  done  with  square- 
woven  fabric,  A  further  advantage  claimed  by  the  advocates  of 
thread  fabric  is  that  the  rubber  more  readily  and  more  com- 
pletely penetrates  the  interstices  between  the  threads  than  is 
possible  with  the  square  weave. 
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Attachments  for  Tires. — Where  single-tube  tires  are  used  on 
automobile  wheels  the  attachment  is  made  by  bolts  passing 
through  the  rim  and  secured  by  wing  nuts  on  the  inside  surface, 
or  by  cementing  the  tire  to  the  rim. 

Each  bolt  is  of  one  piece  with  a  head  or  plate  imbedded  in 
the  fabric.  While  such  attachment  is  sufifidently  strong  under 
ordinary  conditions,  particularly  when  the  tire  is  thoroughly  in- 
flated, it  is  desirable  to  spread  hard  cement  in  the  rim  channel, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  sand,  which  are 
always  seriously  destructive  to  the  tire. 

Single-tube  tires,  attached  as  described,  are  very  well  suited 
for  light  vehicles  and  low  speeds,  but  not  at  all  for  heavy,  high- 
speed service.  The  principal  reason  is  that  the  attachment,  al- 
though probably  the  best  possible  under  the  necessary  conditions 
of  service,  does  not  altogether  neutralize  the  tendency  of  the 
single  tube  to  creep,  nor  prevent  rolling  off  the  rim,  should  the 
lugs  become  loosened  or  broken.  Apart  from  the  dangers  of 
puncture,  rim-cutting,  etc.,  shared  by  both  varieties  of  tire,  the 
single  tube,  as  at  present  designed,  exhibits  the  tendency  to  creep 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  greatest  strain  is  always  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  lugs.  Being  of  rounded  contour,  it  is  also  liable 
to  roll  on  any  attempt  to  make  a  sharp  comer  at  high  speeds,  the 
attachments  at  the  base  often  proving  insufficient  to  resist  the 
sidewise  stress,  and  being  repeatedly  loosened.  Thus,  although 
embodying  the  great  advantage  of  being  more  easily  treated  for 
puncture,  the  single-tube  is  practically  inferior  to  the  double-tube 
tire. 

Comparison  of  Tires. — As  regards  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  varieties  of  pneumatic  tire,  we  may  profitably  quote  Charles 
E.  Duryea.     He  -states  his  conclusions  as  follows : 

"The  ordinary  round  tire  lying  in  an  arc-shaped  rim,  as  is  the  common 
method,  cannot  utilize  its  side  walls  properly  when  meeting  an  obstacle, 
since  it  is  flattened  toward  the  rim  and  caused  to  bend  at  the  side  abruptly 
at  two  places ;  being  bent  outward  over  the  edge  of  the  rim  and  inward  at 
its  widest  point  The  outward  bend,  together  with  dirt  which  may  get 
between  tire  and  rim.  tends  to  chafe  the  tire  on  the  edge  of  the  rim,  a 
phenomenon  commonly  known  as  rim  cutting.    The  other  bend  cannot 
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stretch  the  outer  layers  of  fabric,  so  it  must  compress  the  inner  fabric  and 
inner  rubber,  which  compression  rapidly  causes  a  cruk,  weakening  the 
lire  from  the  inside,  with  the  result  that  in  a  short  while  the  tire  begins 
to  swell  along  the  sides  and  finally  bursts.  Any  rim,  therefore,  which 
will  hold  the  tire  at  the  bottom  only,  and  yet  preserve  it  from  rollii^ 
sidewise  on  the  rim,  ia  conducive  to  long  life  of  tire,  for  it  leaves  the  side 
walls  free  from  short  bends  and  increases  the  depth  of  the  tire,  which 
increases  its  beneficial  results  as  well" 
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An  accompanying  figure  of  a  mechanically  fastened  double- 
tube  tire  and  of  a  single-tube  cemented  tire  with  arc-shaped 
rim,  shows  their  shapes  when  inflated  and  when  deflated  to 
one-half  their  diameter;  demonstrating  that  since  a  double-tube 
tire  may  be  compressed  further  than  a  single  tube,  a  small  tire 
of  the  former  variety  Is  as  efficient  in  smoothing  the  road  as  a 
larger  one  of  the  latter  variety.  A  proportionate  deflation  of  the 
two  shows  a  further  advantage,  in  that  the  walls  of  a  double-tube 
tire  are  bent  much  less  for  a  given  compression  than  those  of  a 
single  tube,  and  are  forced  against  the  edges  of  the  rim  with  much 
less  compression.  The  single-tube  tire  does  not  flatten  out  so 
widely  in  proportion  to  its  diameter  as  does  the  double  tube, 
which  fact  is  of  importance,  because  added  width  means  added 
supporting  surface,  tending  to  resist  further  compression  as  it 
increases. 
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Duryea  concludes,  therefore,  that : 

"The  beat  automobile  tire  is  the  one  mechanically  fastened  so  as  to 
relieve  the  fabric  from  the  strain  of  holding  the  tire  in  position.  Its 
fabric  must  be  as  strong  as  possible,  because  of  the  heavy  service  which 
means  a  long  fibre  closely-woven  canvas  of  the  greatest  possible  strength 
and  the  fewest  necessary  thicknesses  which  arrangement  is  less  liable  Wt 
puncture  or  tear  than  any  thread  fabric  and  is  yet  as  flexible  as  the  neces- 
sary strength  will  permit.  Being  mechanically  fastened,  the  fabric  need 
not  be  stretched  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  tire  which  increases 
the  resilience  and  lessens  the  strain  and  liability  of  rupture  in  passing  over 
obstructions." 

As  may  be  readily  understood,  a  further  advantage  gained  by 
using  a  double-tube  tire,  mechanically  fastened  at  the  base,  is  that 
the  sidewise  strains  encountered  in  turning  comers,  are  not  so 
liable  to  cause  rolling  of?  the  rim.  In  bicycles  this  danger  is 
largely  averted  by  the  rake,  or  inclination,  taken  by  the  wheels 
in  turning  comers,  which  maintains  the  entire  wheel-structure, 
including  the  tire,  in  one  plane.  But  in  automobiles  this  rake 
cannot  be  obtained  except  with  the  front  or  steer  wheels,  the 
result  being  that  the  strain  brought  upon  a  tire  in  turning  cor- 
ners at  high  speed  is  enormous.  A  tire  standing  high  above  the 
rim  and  rigidly  attached  at  the  base  is  capable  of  a  very  con- 
siderable sidewise  deformation  without  particularly  great  dan- 
ger of  rupture  or  other  accident.  Howbeit,  if  the  inflation  be 
insufficient,  such  side  strains  are  very  liable  to  loosen  the  fasten- 
ings, particularly  when  clamps  are  used. 

Advantages  of  E>ouble  Tubes. — Double-tube  tires  are  prac- 
tically immune  from  creeping,  on  account  of  the  security  of  their 
attachment  to  the  wheel  rim.  They  will  not  roll  off,  like  single 
tubes,  although  the  attempt  to  turn  sharp  comers  at  high  speed 
strains  the  fabric  excessively,  and  at  times  may  result  in  rupture. 
There  are  two  general  methods  of  attachment :  by  clinches  and  by 
side-flange.  In  both  there  is  a  secure  joint  between  the  tire  base 
and  Ae  rim  at  every  point  arotmd  the  periphery  of  the  wheel. 
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Clincher  Tires. — A  very  large  proportion  of  double-tube  tires 
are  of  the  clincher  type,  being  constructed  with  rubber  and  fabric 
flanges  on  either  side  of  the  case  tube,  which  fit  snugly  into 
channels  formed  by  intuming  the  edges  of  the  rim.    These  chan- 
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nels  are  the  clinchca.  In  removing  the  case  tube  it  is  necessary  to 
insert  a  flat  tool  between  it  and  the  rim  and  pry  them  apart. 
This  operation  is  tedious  and  also  involves  very  great  strain  on 
the  fabric,  A  careless  hand  may  also  cut  or  bruise  the  air  tube, 
particularly  when  it  is  not  protected  by  a  flap. 
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Side-Flange  Tires. — The  side-flange  tire  is  gradually  sup- 
planting the  clincher  in  very  many  quarters,  embodying,  as  it 
does,  the  advantage  of  being  readily  removable,  without  strain  or 
injury  to  the  fabric  or  rubber.  The  original  patterns  of  this 
variety  of  tire  were  held  upon  the  flat  rim  between  two  annular 
plates  or  f!anges,  bolted  through  the  felloe-  The  Goodyear  tire, 
probably  the  first  of  its  type,  was  further  enforced  by  strands  of 
braided  wire  at  the  base  on  either  side  of  the  opening  of  the  case 
tube.  Its  later  forms  have  the  wires,  but  are  retained  on  the  rim 
by  two  endless  steel  flange  rings  and  an  open  steel  locking  ring, 
which  holds  the  flanges  in  position. 

The  Dunldv  Tire. — The  latest  Dunlop  tire  is  lexically  in  the 
side-flange  class.  Its  special  feature  has  always  been  two  end- 
less wire  rings  at'  either  side  of  the  base,  which  furnishes  a  suf- 
ficiently firm  attachment  to  the  rim.  Former  models  of  this  tire 
were  removable  in  the  same  manner  as  clinchers,  by  prying  over 
the  side  of  the  rim  channel.  At  present,  however,  removal  is 
accomplished  by  loosening  one  of  the  tubular  retaining  rings, 
which  is  cut  and  securely  held  in  place  by  screwing  up  a  tum- 
buckle. 

The  Kisk  tire  has  its  case  tube  flanged  at  the  base  in  some- 
what the  same  fashion  as  a  clincher,  but  is  secured  to  the  flat 
rim  by  two  metal  rings  fitting  snugly  over  the  flanges  and  held 
tightly  in  place  by  lugs  and  bolts. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN. 

PNEUMATIC  TIRS  TROUBLES- 

Accidents  to  Pneumatic  Tires. — The  serviceability  of  pneu- 
matic tires  depends  upon  a  number  of  considerations,  quite  apart 
from  any  question  of  their  merits  as  manufactured  products. 
That  a  tire  should  embody  the  best  available  materials  and  work- 
n)ansh-.p  must  be  evident  on  reflection,  and  any  occasions  for  dis- 
ablement arising  from  faults  in  these  particulars  need  no  lengthy 
consideration.  If  the  case  tube  is  poorly  made,  it  will  heat  and 
crack.  If  the  wall  is  too  thin  it  will  tear  or  cut.  If  the  walls  and 
tread  are  too  thick  and  heavy  the  difficulty  of  bending  under 
load  is  increased,  sharp  comers  being  formed  and  the  fabric 
ruptured.  If  the  attachment  to  the  rim  is  insufficient  the  tire 
will  creep. 

Cauaea  of  Excessive  Wear  In  TJres. — A  tire  may  be  injured 
in  a  number  of  ways,  on  account  of  faulty  attachments,  careless- 
ness or  hard  service.  Among  the  commonest  forms  of  wear  and 
t'l^r  are : 

I.  Creeping. 

a.  Puncture. 

3.  Rim-cutting, 

4.  Cracking  of  the  walls. 

5.  Excessive  wear  on  the  walla  or  tread, 

6.  Chemical  action. 

The  Creeping  of  Tires.-^Creeping  is  found  almost  exclu^vely 
in  single-tube  tires.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  the 
vehicle,  in  process  of  travel,  tends  to  centralize  the  pressure  on 
the  rubber  walls,  and  cause  the  tire  to  bulge  just  forward  of  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  ground.  As  may  be  readily  recognized, 
a  continued  succession  of  such  bulgings  tends  both  to  loosen  the 
adbe^oo  of  the  tire  and  the  rim,  and  also  to  cause  the  tire  to 
11» 
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push  forward  from  the  ground,  and  thus  around  the  rim,  !n  ti« 
effort  to  relieve  and  distribute  the  pressure.  As  a  result,  when 
inflation  is  insufficient,  great  strain  and  pull  will  be  exerted  where 
the  valve  is  Joined  to  the  tire,  and  a  rupture  often  follows  at  that 
point.  Even  were  it  possible  to  obviate  the  last-named  accident, 
it  is  evident  that  the  service  of  a  tire,  thus  loosened  by  the  creep- 
ing process  is  impaired.  Moreover,  it  would  inevitably  roll  side- 
ways from  the  rim  before  it  had  been  long  in  use.  Also,  if  loose, 
it  chafes  at  the  rim  and  wears  quickly.  The  only  assurance  gainst 


creepij^  in  a  single-tube  tire  is  found  in  reliable  bolt  and  lug 
fastenings.  Double-tube  tires  are  immune  from  creeping  on  ac- 
count of  having  complete  peripheral  attachments  in  clinches,  side 
flanges,  etc. 

Puncture  of  '\\n%* — The  accident  known  as  puncture  is  such 
a  piercing  of  the  air  tube  as  allows  the  air  to  escape  and  flatten 
the  tire.  It  is  generally  caused  by  a  sharp  stone  or  a  nail  piercing 
the  tread,  in  which  event  the  air  tube  must  be  immediately  re- 
paired or  else  a  new  one  substituted. 

Among  other  possible  causes  of  puncture  are: 

1.  Kipping  of  the  air  tube  by  the  tire  removiag  lever ;  by  tlie 
lug  of  the  screw  bolt ;  by  the  edge  of  the  case  tube. 

2.  Sand  or  other  hard  substances  in  the  case  tube. 
Puncture  is  always  an  annoying  accident,  but  with  the  later 

makes  of  tire,  particularly  those  equipped  with  a  leather  tread,  it 
happens  less  often  than  formerly. 
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Rim-Cuttlng. — ^Rim-cutting  of  pneumatic  tires  is  a  mishap 
arising  generally  from : 

1,  Sand  or  sharp  particles  lodged  between  the  tire  and  the 
edges  of  the  rim,  which,  particularly  when  the  tire  is  partially 
deflated,  cut  through  the  outer  layer  of  rubber  to  the  fabric 
beneath. 

2.  Overloading,  or  compelling  a  tire  to  carry  a  w«ght  greater 
than  its  dimensions  warrant.  This  causes  the  tire  to  flatten,  in 
spite  of  persistent  extra  inflating,  and  the  result  is  nearly  always 
fihearing-off  at  the  edges  near  the  points  where  the  flanges  en- 
gage the  clinches. 

3.  Defective  or  bent  rims.  Rims  may  be  unsuitable  for  given 
makes  of  tire,  because  made  for  some  other  style.  It  is  essential 
that  the  tire  fit  the  rims  perfectly,  since,  if  the  attachment  is  not 
right,  movement  and  chafing  result,  or  stones  and  sand  find 
lodgment ;  if  it  is  too  tight  the  pressure  against  the  edges  of  the 
rim  is  excessive. 

Loose  or  ill-fitting  studs  always  allow  some  movement  of  the 
tire,  and  occasion  cutting,  at  least  in  spots  around  the  rim. 

These  mishaps  occur  less  frequently  at  present  than  those  due 
to  bent  or  rusty  rims,  which  work  the  same  havoc  as  those  that 
fit  poorly.  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  keep  the  rim  in  per- 
fect repair,  to  clean  out  all  evidences  of  rust,  and  to  remedy  any 
bends  or  breaks  at  once. 

4,  Insufllicient  inflation  is  often  a  cause  of  cutting,  even  when 
the  rims  are  in  perfect  repair.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  tires 
pumped  hard  at  all  times.  If  cutting  then  results,  it  is  the  least 
possible  evidence  that  the  tires  are  too  small  for  the  load  they 
are  obliged  to  carry. 

Carriage  builders  of  the  present  day  are  able  to  calculate  very 
accurately  the  endurance  of  a  tire  under  a  predetermined  load. 
But  if  the  vehicle  is  used  for  purposes  not  contemplated  in  the 
original  design,  it  is  evident  that  the  tires  will  not  endure.  Exces- 
sive speeds,  like  overloading,  will  work  destruction  of  the  best 
tires     Indeed,  both  extremes  amount  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 
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No  means  has  yet  been  devised  to  insure  tires  used  on  very  high- 
speed machines. 

5,  Sharp  curves  or  excessive  side-slip  tend  to  produce  a  side 
pressure  that  is  concentrated  at  the  rim,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  car,  or  the  speed  at  which  it  is  driven,  are  liable 
to  result  in  cutting  of  the  case  tube.  Side  slipping  or  skidding 
is  largely  neutralized  in  cars  with  long  wheel-base,  but,  even 
with  this  desirable  structmal  feature,  occasi<ws  may  arise  in 
which  rim-cutting  results  from  sudden  turns.  Once  started,  a 
weak  point  is  developed  that  tends  to  increase  the  rent  under  all 
favorable  circumstances. 

Cracking  of  the  Walls. — If  a  tire  is  well  made  any  evidence 
of  cracking  of  the  case  tube  may  safely  be  attributed  to  driving 
with  insufficient  inflation.  As  the  result  of  a  puncture  or  other 
mishap,  all  the  air  may  be  exhausted,  causing  the  tire  to  be  com- 
pletely flattened  under  the  weight  of  the  vehicle.  If  this  does 
not  immediately  produce  cracking  of  the  case  tube,  it  is  a  rare 
good  fortune.  Long  continued  pressure  of  this  kind  will  in- 
fallibly tear  and  destroy  the  fabric. 

The  remedy  is,  of  course,  to  make  such  repairs  as  are  pos- 
sible at  the  time,  or  else  to  insert  a  new  air  tube.  If  no  extra 
air  tube  is  at  hand,  and  repairs  cannot  be  made  conveniently, 
the  best  makeshift  is  to  procure  sufficient  length  of  old  rope  to 
wind  around  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  inside  the  case  tube; 
This  may  be  done  by  jacking  up  the  wheel,  in  precisely  the  same 
fashion  as  if  to  insert  a  new  air  tube,  and  starting  to  wind  the 
rope  inside  the  case  tube,  entirely  around  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  until  no  more  can  be  inserted.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
leave  sufficient  clearance  to  insert  the  flange  of  the  tube  in  the 
clinch.  There  will  thus  be  afforded  sufficient  support  to  keep 
the  tire  from  being  flattened  for  more  than  half  its  diameter,  thus 
probably  saving  the  case  tube. 

Excessive  Wear  on  the  VTalls  or  Tread. — Obviously  a  tire 
must  undergo  considerable  wear  in  course  of  use.  With  the  best 
possible  roads  and  the  highest  grade  of  rubber  a  more  or  less 
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rapid  deterioration  is  inevitable.  For  this,  ot  course,  there  is  no 
remedy.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  avoid  excessive  wear  when- 
ever possible. 

No  tire  should  be  used  after  the  rubber  at  the  tread  or  side 
walls  has  been  worn  down  to  the  fabric.  The  result  will  be  that 
the  structure  is  weakened,  offering  a  smaller  resistence  to  punc- 
ture and  tearing,  also  exposing  the  fibre  to  the  destructive  action 
of  water  and  other  corrodents,  not  to  mention  the  more  rapid 
wear  due  to  abradents,  sand,  etc. 

In  case  of  extraordinary  accidents  that  cut,  wear  or  tear  the 
walls,  the  case  tube  should  be  replaced  immediately,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  explosive  rending  of  the  air  tube.  This  latter  is  a 
far  more  serious  mishap  than  any  mere  puncture  or  even  cutting, 
and  very  frequently  precludes  the  possibility  of  repair. 

With  wheels  not  perfectly  parallel,  a  condition  to  be  found 
almost  exclusively  on  the  front  wheels,  there  is  liable  to  be  a 
very  great  wear  on  the  treads.  This  is  inevitable,  since  both 
wheels  must  slide  in  a  sidewise  direction,  quite  as  much  as  they 
can  rotate,  involving  an  unnecessary  waste  of  good  rubber. 

The  cause  ot  NON-PARALLELISM  in  the  front  wheels  is  gen- 
erally to  be  found  in  a  short  or  bent  drag  link  between  the  steer- 
ing arms,  and  this  condition  should  be  carefully  searched  for 
before  other  troubles  are  suspected. 

Sudden  braking,  although  sometimes  inevitable,  as  in  at- 
tempting to  avoid  running  down  a  foot  passenger  or  cc41iding 
with  any  object  in  the  road,  is  a  frequent  source  of  wear  on  rear- 
wheel  tires.  Causing  the  wheels  to  slide,  before  the  momentum 
of  the  car  is  overcome,  it  must  inevitably  cause  wear  at  the 
tread.  For  sake  of  preserving  the  tires,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
the  brake  of  an  automobile  should  be  thrown  on  as  gradually 
as  possible. 

Direct-acting  brakes,  or  shoe  brakes,  such  as  are  used 
on  heavy  horse  wagons  with  steel  tires,  are  mentioned  by  some 
authorities  as  destructive  to  the  treads  of  rubber  pneumatics. 
They  are  practically  never  used  on  automobiles  at  the  present 
day,  and  need  not  claim  much  of  our  attention.    It  may  be  said. 
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however,  that  their  destructive  action  seems  to  be  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  bearing  surface.  With  a  direct-acting  brake  of 
sufficient  surface  to  avoid  concentration  of  strain  on  a  limited 
area  of  tread,  the  wear  would  be  very  much  less.  One  author!^ 
states  that  he  has  used  such  a  shoe  brake  on  a  pneumatic  tricycle 
tire  for  several  years  without  harmful  results. 

Driving  against  curbstones  is  often  the  occasion  of  wear 
upon  the  side  walls  of  a  tire.  If  frequently  repeated  the  fabric 
will  be  exposed,  and  the  destruction  of  the  tire  hastened,  A 
driver  should  always  avoid  contact  with  a  curbstone,  since  in- 
juries to  the  wheels  and  tires  are  by  no  means  warranted  by  the 
slight  advantage  gained  in  point  of  convenience  to  passengers. 

Cfaemical  Action. — Under  the  general  head  of  chemical  action 
we  may  include  causes  operating  to  corrode  or  rot  any  part  of  the 
tire.  Chemical  deterioration  may  affect  both  the  rubber  and  the 
fabric,  and  in  either  case  rapidly  wrecks  the  tire.  The  best  and 
strongest  tires  are  as  liable  to  chemical  injury  as  any  others. 

The  rubber  of  a  tire  suffers  chemical  deterioration  from  the 
action  of  oil,  gasoline  or  acids.  These  substances,  whether  care- 
lessly dropped  upon  the  tire  or  present  at  any  part  of  the  roadway 
over  which  it  travels,  are  always  destructive  in  their  action.  If, 
therefore,  gasoline  or  oil  are  accidentally  spilled  upon  a  tire,  it 
should  be  wiped  clean  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  care  should 
be  exercised  not  to  allow  the  wheels  to  stand  in  accidental  puddles 
of  oil  on  the  table  floor.  Under  the  action  of  such  substances 
rubber  hardens,  losing  its  elasticity  and  tenacity,  and  developing 
a  tendency  to  wear  and  chip. 

Strong  and  steady  light,  as  well  as  high  or  changing  tt.,i- 
perature,  is  harmful  to  rubber.  After  a  tire  has  been  in  use 
for  scMne  time  it  is  less  liable  to  suffer  from  light  and  heat  than 
a  new  tire.  However,  no  tire,  new  or  old,  should  be  exposed  for 
extended  periods  in  blazing  sunlight  Particularly,  it  must  be 
said,  it  should  never  be  left  near  a  window,  so  that  the  sun  shines 
through  glass.  Sunlight,  under  such  conditions,  tends  to  harden 
the  rubber,  causing  it  to  develop  cracks.  Heat  acts  in  similat 
fashion,  although,  unless  excessive,  far  more  slowly. 
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Extra  tires  carried  on  a  car  should  always  be  kept  in  cases, 
such  as  are  provided  for  the  purpose  by  tire  dealers.  This  rule 
applies  with  particular  force  to  the  very  elastic  Mr  tubes,  which 
should  be  stored  in  bags  in  some  convenient  place  away  from  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  Many  expensive  air  tubes  have  been 
unnecessarily  mined  by  lying  loose  in  the  wicker  baskets  at  the 
sides  of  the  tonneau. 

Tires  in  use  are  not  as  liable  to  injury  from  sunlight  as  the 
extra  stored  tires,  for  the  reason  that  the  dust  and  mud  of  travel, 
while  not  directly  contributing  to  the  advantage  of  the  rubber, 
seem  to  neutralize  the  ill  effects  of  the  sun's  rays  in  an  efficient 
manner.  This  is  the  best  explanation  of  the  fact  that  used  tires 
are  less  liable  to  injury  than  new  ones. 

Chbhicai,  injury  to  thb  fabric  or  thread  lining  of  a  tire 
consists  most  usually  in  rotting  from  the  presence  of  water  or 
dampness.  Injury  by  oil,  acid,  etc.,  is  much  more  remote.  On 
account  of  the  liability  of  the  fabric  to  be  rotted  by  moisture,  it 
is  particularly  desirable  that  the  rubber  be  not  allowed  to  wear 
away,  so  as  to  expose  it. 

Dampness  acts  on  the  fabric  of  stored  tire  far  more  quickly 
than  water  wiH  act  on  canvas  wholly  immersed  in  it.  Water  has 
the  peculiar  faculty  of  penetrating  even  the  minutest  chinks  or 
punctures,  and  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  fibres  composing  the 
tire  fabric.  Only  one  result  can  follow :  the  fabric  will  be  broken 
down  and  the  case  tube  correspondingly  weakened.  Very  fre- 
quently tires  will  burst  from  this  cause,  after  being  stored  through 
the  winter  months. 

When  in  constant  use  the  fabric  of  a  tire  is  very  little  in 
danger  of  deterioration  from  water,  although  dampness  in  the 
stable  should  always  be  avoided.  A  tire  in  use,  however,  is  ex- 
posed to  an  ever  graver  danger :  a  cut  in  the  tread  of  the  case 
tube  may  admit  sand  or  mud,  which,  working  under  the  outer 
layer  of  rubber,  will  form  a  pocket,  where  water  may  collect  and 
begin  work  on  the  fabric.  Any  sign  of  a  cut  or  a  blister — as 
himps  covering  sand  or  mud  are  called — should  warn  the  drivel 
that  the  tire  needs  tcpaiit 
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Dimensions  of  Pneumatic  Tires. — Nearly  the  most  import- 
ant consideration  in  securing  the  best  service  from  pneumatic 
tires  is  that  they  should  be  of  sufficiently  large  dimensions  for 
the  load  they  are  intended  to  carry.  A  large  part  of  the 
troubles  with  tires,  so  conspicuous  in  former  days,  was  due 
principally  to  the  fact  that  they  were  too  small  for  their  loads. 
That  they  should  be  sufficiently  inflated  is  also  important. 
The  proper  dimensions  and  air-pressures  for  double-tube  tires, 
as  given  by  MicheUn  and  other  authorities,  are  found,  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  loads  between  350  pounds  and  a  maximum  of  600  pounds 
per  wheel,  2^  inches  diameter,  inflation  pressure,  50  pounds. 

For  loads  between  440  and  660  pounds  per  wheel,  3j4  inches 
diameter,  inflation,  70  pounds. 

For  loads  between  550  and  990  pounds  per  wheel,  3J4  inches 
diameter,  inflation,  71  to  78  pounds. 

For  loads  between  660  and  1140  pounds  per  wheel,  4  inches 
diameter,  inflation,  71  to  78  pounds. 

For  loads  between  880  and  1320  pounds  per  wheel,  4^  inches 
diameter,  inflation  71  to  78  pounds. 

For  loads  between  iioo  and  1650  pounds  per  wheel,  syi 
inches  diameter,  inflation,  71  to  85  pounds. 

The  inflation  pressure  may  be  indicated  by  pressure  gauges, 
such  as  are  furnished  by  some  supply  houses,  but  may  be 
judged  sufficient  when  the  tire  stands  firm  under  the  load.  A 
tire  too  small  for  the  load  will  likely  burst  under  pressure 
sufficient  to  render  it  firm. 

Care  of  Tires. — In  addition  to  the  several  principles  stated 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  but  little  on 
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the  matter  of  caring  for  tires,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  common  mishaps. 

1.  A  tire  of  proper  size  for  the  load  carried,  if  kept  properly 
inflated,  is  less  liable  to  puncture  than  when  allowed  to  become 
soft 

2.  It  is  undesirable  to  overload  a  car,  so  as  to  bring  more 
than  the  maximum  pressure,  as  given  above,  upon  each  wheel. 
The  rest  of  the  machinery  may  endure  it:  the  tires  will  suffer. 
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nas.  101-101.— Sbowing  Baoo«ailv«  stageB  tn  the  removal  of  the  aliM  or  oaae-tube  of  ■ 
ollDobet  pneonuktio  tire  by  the  Ineertloii  of  a  tire  tool. 

This  is  one  very  excellent  reason  why  pneumatic  tires  may 
not  be  used  on  commercial  automobiles. 

3.  Excessive  speeds  are  made  possible — at  least  in  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  automobile  design — by  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires. 
The  inevitable  consequence,  however,  is  the  rapid  destruction 
of  the  tires.  Over-speeding  is  in  this  respect  equivalent  to 
cnrerloading. 
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4.  Sudden  braking,  which  causes  the  tires  to  drag  by  re- 
straining the  rotation  of  the  wheels,  should  be  avoided,  when- 
ever possible.     Tires  so  treated  wear  and  tear  rapidly. 

5.  Sudden,  or  short,  turns,  by  distorting,  or  straining  the 
tires,  often  results  in  tearing  out  and  destruction. 

6.  A  tire  should  never  be  allowed  to  rub  against  a  curb  stone 
or  other -low  ridge.  Running  in  a  street  car  track  is  not  the 
best  practice,  as  it  sometimes  results  in  undue  wear  upon  the 
tire  treads,  and  occasionally  causes  cutting  of  the  walls. 

7.  Any  evidence  of  wearing  or  tearing  of  the  tread  or  case 
tube  should  lead  to  speedy  repair.  Tears  in  the  outer  rubber 
cover  generally  increase  in  size,  allowing  sand  and  moisture 


Fiae.  iaS-106. — SbowlnsmeUiodof  removliistiiBCKw  tube  with  twolsvets. 
to  work  in,  forming  "blisters,"  injuring  the  fabric  and  tearing 
off  the  outer  layer  of  rubber.  It  is  well  to  have  any  tear,  small 
or  large,  vulcanized  as  soon  as  possible,  thus  saving  further 
trouble  and  expense.  A  new  tread  should  be  vulcanized  on 
before  the  fabric  of  a  tire  is  exposed. 

8.  Never  allow  a  tire  on  a  vehicle  to  become  deflated.  If  it 
leaks,  remove  it  for  repair. 

9.  Particular  care  should  be  exercised,  in  removing  and  re- 
turning case  tubes,  not  to  rip  or  pinch  the  air  tube,  either  with 
the  tire  tool  or  between  the  ends  of  the  wall,  or  under  the  clips. 

Repair  of  Tires. — Formerly  books  treating  of  tires  included 
ei^licit  directions  for  "-epairine  punctured  and  injured  tires. 
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Most  of  the  rules  and  directions  then  given  are  out  of  date 
at  the  present  day.     Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this 

statement : 

I.  The  greater  weight  of  the  vehicles  now  in  use  causes 
considerable  heating  within  the  tire,  particularly  when  the 
fabric  is  not  securely  united  with  the  rubber  in  the  case  tube, 
or  when  it  rips  and  tears  in  the  tread.  Often  the  mere  move- 
ment of  the  tire  generates  considerable  heat.  This  condition 
naturally  destroys  the  effect  of  most  rubber  cements,  such 
as  are  used  for  attaching  patches  to  the  inner  tube,  or  for 
securing  plugs  in  the  case  tube. 


Fioa.  lor-llS.— SIionln)(  method  ol  remoTtng  the  air  tube  with  t.  single  (stepped) 

2.  The  work  of  repairing  an  air  tube  is  altogether  too  deli- 
cate an  operation  to  be  undertaken  by  any  amateur.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  large  tubes  intended  to  contain  high 
pressures. 

3.  Experience  warrants  the  statement  that  the  common  run 
of  plugs,  patches,  foolish  tire  bands  and  all  other  repairs 
effected  by  the  use  of  cement  are  worse  than  useless  for  pres- 
ent-day tires.    Only  vulcanizing  can  effectually  remedy  dam- 
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I0>-1IS.— DlagrunB  of  vkrions  miBhnpa  to  pneoinatlo  ttr«i.    Fig.  109  ehomi  tltv 


rig.  uaklrtubenl 


,u.uB  oi  tba  air  tube; 

111,  air  tube  pinched 

—  jir  tabe  Is  not  Baffl- 

FlgiB.  HE  andiiMherlghtaDd 


ilentlr  Indited  while „ „ ^v_>~ 

rrong  war  to  nise  the  edge  at  (lie  cabc  tabu  over  the  clloch ;  Flgn.  118  >u>d  lU, 
wo  ware  In  whlah  tbe  air  tobe  may  be  nipped  by  allowlnK  the  tire  tool  to  pen*- 
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age  encountered  in  any  form  of  tire.  Vulcanizing  should  al- 
ways be  done  by  a  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with  working 
rubber. 

An  effectual  method  of  guarding  against  disablement  from 
tire  accidents  is  to  carry  at  least  one  extra  case  tube,  and 
several  extra  air  tubes.  Both  varieties  of  extra  tube  should 
be  carefully  wrapped  and  protected  from  sunlight  and  moist- 
iiie.  Moisture  within  the  case  tube  will  soon  work  destruc- 
tion to  the  air  tube. 


In  the  event  of  being  caught  with  no  extra  air  tube,  the 
damaged  tube  may  be  removed  from  the  case,  which  may  then 
be  filled  as  nearly  as  possible  with  a  coil  of  half-inch  rope, 
wound  around  the  rim,  and  stuffed  into  the  case  as  far  as  it 
can  be  done,  so  as  to  prevent  too  much  bending  of  the  walls. 
The  support  thus  formed  will  enable  the  case  to  be  used  at 
a  slow  speed,  until  the  return  home.  If  the  tire  is  a  clincher,  the 
process  of  stufiing  in  the  rope  is  tedious.  If  a  side-flange  tire  is 
used,  the  process  is  Ear  simpler. 
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TYPES   AMD   MERITS    OF    AUTOMOBILES. 


Types  of  Automobiles. — Within  the  last  three  years  the  con- 
struction of  automobiles,  or  motor-propelled  road  vehicles  has 
been  gjeatly  modified  and  improved  in  a  number  of  particulars. 
The  troubles  that  were  previously  notable  are  now  very  nearly 
overcome,  and  in  the  case  of  steam,  electric  and  gasoline  car- 
riages alike  the  ideal  of  a  perfectly  practical  machine  is  rapidly 
being  approximated.  Neither  has  this  gradual  development  of 
the  ideal  vehicle  involved  any  such  radical  changes  as  some  super- 
ficial and  ill-informed  persons  have  confidently  predicted.  True 
to  the  statements  of  practical  experts,  the  leading  features — 
such  as  steering  and  compensating  apparatus,  rear-wheel  drive, 
resilient  tires,  and  several  other  features— have  remained  the 
same.  Only  the  details  have  been  altered  and  improved  in  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  practical  out  of  the  experimental. 
Furthermore,  the  steady  tendency  is  toward  a  greater  uniformity 
of  design,  rather  than  toward  any  eccentric  or  novel  construc- 
tions; toward  a  perfecting  of  standard  constructions  already 
recognized,  rather  than  toward  anything  entirely  new  and  pe- 
culiar. 

In  another  respect  the  development  of  the  practical  road  car- 
riage is  notable;  and  that  Is,  that  the  largely  increased  use  of  I'l? 
self-propelled  vehicle  has  enabled  the  builders  to  afford  a  :d 
supply  every  new  device  leading  to  speed  and  safety.  This 
liberality  in  the  manufacture  of  the  well  known  types  has  been  a 
constant  spur  to  invention  to  meet  the  desires  of  purchasers — the 
result  being,  at  the  date  of  the  issue  of  this  edition  of  the  work, 
the  production  of  one  of  the  most  marvelous  mechanisms  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

This  remark  relates  to  the  several  types  of  vehicles,  gasoline,  steam  and 
electric.  Each  type  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  fact  that 
one  form  of   power   is  more  extensively  used  than  another  should  not 
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influence  the  intending  purchaser  any  more  than  the  talk  of  interested 
parties.  He  should  be  guided  by  his  mechanical  inclinations  and  by  the 
particular  service  that  he  will  require  of  the  machine.  For  instance,  while 
an  electric  vehicle  is  very  desirable  for  city  use  or  in  localities  having 
good  roads  and  battery  charging  facilities,  a  steamer  is  well  adapted  to 
touring  on  all  kinds  of  roads  and  steep  hills.  While  the  radius  of  travel 
on  one  filling  of  fuel  tanks  is  generally  greater  for  the  gasoline  car.  the 
Steamer  can  use  as  fuel  both  gasoline  and  kerosene. 

Advantages  Analyzed. — Tn  a  recent  number  of  a  well-known 
automobile  journal  (Motor,  New  York),  the  several  advantages 
of  the  three  types  of  machine  are  set  forth  by  prominent  experts. 

Speaking  for  the  steam  vehicle,  Windsor  T.  White  specifies 
the  following  twelve  advantages :  ( i )  Practical  absence  of  jar  and 
noise;  (2)  ease  of  control — throttling  instead  of  gear  shifting  by 
levers;  (3)  absence  of  gearing  between  the  engine  and  the  drive 
a.'cle;  (4)  flexibility  of  the  stean:i  engine,  permitting  any  speed, 
from  highest  to  lowest,  with  nearly  even  power  efficiency;  (5) 
continuous  application  of  power  in  each  cylinder,  instead  of  a 
power  stroke  in  each  two  revolutions,  as  with  the  four-cycle 
gasoline  engine;  (6)  ease  of  lubrication  in  the  comparative- 
ly cool  cylinder,  and  absence  of  trouble  from  over  -  oiling ; 
(7)  the  fact  that  the  steam  engine  is  better  understood  by  the 
average  man  than  either  of  the  other  motive  powers;  (8)  from 
this  reason,  the  greater  ease  of  having  roadside  repairs  made ; 
(9)  a  combination  of  flash  generator,  automatic  fuel  regula- 
tion, compound  engine  and  direct  drive  gives  the  most  satis- 
factory machine  for  inexpert  operators;  (10)  certain  and  invari- 
able automatic  regulation  dependent  solely  on  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  varying  temperature  and  pressure;  (11)  complete  elim- 
ination of  boiler  troubles,  scaling,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  the  flash 
generator;  (12)  complete  immunity  from  burning  out,  with  the 
combination  of  flash  generator  and  thermostatic  regulation, 

Mr.  White  is  speaking,  of  course,  of  a  carriage  using  the  flash- 
line  system  of  generation,  as  embodied  in  the  machines  built  by 
his  company,  which  have  proved  of  the  greatest  advantage  for 
this  purpose  since  the  time  of  Serpollet's  first  invention  of  this 
apparatus  in  1889.  With  other  types  of  generator  and  regulator 
the  advantages  are  less  conspicuous,  Mervyn  O'Gorman,  an 
English  authority,  states  the  case  of  the  average  steam  carriage 
from  both  sides.    As  ten  advantages :  ( i )  Absence  of  speed  gears ; 
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(2)  saving  of  wear,  tear  and  noise;  (3)  high  power-outputs  for 
short  periods  for  climbing  hills  and  traveling  on  rough  roads; 
(4)  greater  speed  uphill,  and  greater  average  speed  for  original 
cost;  {5)  proportionate  fuel  consumption  and  power  efficiency; 

(6)  cleanliness  equal  tp  petrol  motors;  (7)  absence  of  the  trou- 
blesome ignition  system,  as  on  petrol  motors;  (8)  absence  of 
exhaust  noises,  back-shots,  pre-ignition,  etc.;  (9)  cheapness  in 
first  cost;  (10)  starting  without  cranking,  therefore  stillness  of 
the  car  in  standing.  As  sixteen  disadvantages :  ( 1 )  The  need  of 
extinguishing  the  fire  during  stoppages;  (2)  the  consequent 
trouble  of  re-igniting  the  burner ;  (3)  the  great  loss  of  fuel,  due  to 
not  extinguishing;  (4)  the  need  for  greater  attention,  owing  to 
the  number  of  adjustments  not  automatic;  (s)  limited  capacity 
for  carrying  fuel  and  water  supply ;  (6)  heavy  fuel  consumption, 
generally  twice  that  of  gasoline  carriages  of  the  same  power; 

(7)  heavy  water  consumption,  and  the  need  for  constant  refills; 

(8)  fouling  of  the  boiler  tubes — in  some  types;  {9)  vitiation  of 
the  air  by  burned  products  in  greater  volume  than  with  gasoline 
motors;  (10)  loss  of  time  in  starting  from  a  cold  boiler;  (11) 
greater  dangers  from  neglect,  such  as  seizing  and  heating  from 
insufficient  lubrication,  grave  consequences  in  failure  of  water 
system,  priming  from  high  water  and  consequent  knocking  of 
the  pistons,  evil  effects  of  feeding  oil  into  any  type  of  boiler  or 
generator,  clogging  of  valves  or  failure  of  pumps;  (12)  the 
troubles,  due  to  wind  blowing  down  upon  the  fire;  (13)  stoppage 
of  safety  valves;  (14)  necessity  of  using  soft  water  for  boilers; 
(15)  trouble  of  cleaning  the  flues;  (16)  issue  of  visible  steam 
mixed  with  oil  liable  to  stain  clothes. 

Setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  gasoline  carriage,  Elmer 
Apperson  enumerates  the  following  twelve  points:  (i)  Availa- 
bility of  fuel,  readily  obtainable  anywhere;  (2)  convenience  in 
renewing  the  supply,  no  fire  being  present  that  must  be  extin- 
guished; (3)  economy  of  fuel,  owing  (o)  to  none  being  used 
when  the  machine  is  standing,  {b)  to  the  small  amount  used  when 
running  light,  (c)  to  the  high  efficiency  of  the  gasoline  engine 
— twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  as  against  ten  per  cent,  for  the 
steam  engine,  and  less  for  the  electric  motor;  (4)  perfect  throt- 
tling system  for  changing  the  speed  and  power  ratios:  (5)  noise- 
lessness,  as  achieved  in  the  later  types  of  motor ;  (6)  ease  of  using 
in  winter  with  non-freezing  jacket  solutions;  (7)  the  absence  of 
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indicating  devices  to  distract  the  mind  of  the  operator;  (8)  ab- 
sence of  constant  fire,  as  in  a  steam  machine  to  "make  a  volcano 
of  the  slightest  leak" ;  (9)  rareness  of  total  disablement,  as  against 
steam  or  gasoline  machines ;  ( 10)  extended  travel  radius,  gasoline 
machines  having  been  run  1,000  miles  without  a  stop,  as  against 
the  record  of  100  miles  for  a  steamer,  and  the  average  of  30  or 
40  miles  per  charge  for  the  electric;  (11)  the  greater  perfection 
of  the  gasoline  machine,  on  account  of  the  thought  and  labor 
expended  in  its  development;  (12)  that  it  can  be  built  with  any 
style  of  body,  for  any  kind  of  service,  and  holds  all  records  for 
speed  and  endurance. 

The  claims  of  the  electric  carriage  are  set  forth  by  Walter  C. 
Baker  under  the  following  twelve  heads:  (i)  The  superior  ma- 
terial of  the  electric  carriage,  together  with  its  durability  and 
attractiveness;  (2)  the  speed  range,  greater  than  a  horse  at  low 
speed  and  within  legal  limits  at  top  speed;  (3)  the  small  care 
required  in  comparison  with  other  types  of  power,  the  smallest 
attention  yielding  the  best  results — the  battery  alone  demanding 
particular  care;  (4)  the  ideal  source  of  energy  found  in  the  stor- 
age battery,  which  is  compact,  clean,  safe,  and  able  to  yield  in- 
stantly to  the  will  of  the  operator;  (5)  freedom  from  noise,  odor 
or  vibration;  (6)  with  all  mechanical  parts  rotating,  anti-friction 
bearings  may  be  used  throughout,  enabling  great  results  from 
little  power;  (7)  the  slight  physical  effort  required  to  manage 
it;  (8)  absence  of  oil,  fire,  water  and  pumps  leaves  nothing  to 
freeze,  bum,  or  explode,  and  requires  no  pumping  at  the  start ; 
(9)  absence  of  lubricants  renders  it  clean  ;  (10)  safety  for  ladies 
and  convenience  for  short  tours :  ( 1 1 )  small  number  of  occasions 
for  failure  to  run ;  ( 12)  a  single  lever  to  control  the  motive  power, 
and  another  for  steering,  rendering  it  the  simplest  of  all  to  man- 
age. 
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THB  XHEOS7  OF  HB&T  BNGINBS. 

Power  Derived  from  Heat. — Both  steam  and  gas  engines  are 
£onns  of  heat  motor;  since  both  operate  by  means  of  the  ex- 
pansive energy  of  gases,  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  heat.  A  permanent  gas,  or  the  vapor  from  a  liquid  or  solid 
substance,  when  exposed  to  heat  tends  to  expand,  and,  in  expand- 
ing, exerts  an  active  pressure  in  all  directions.  Thus,  if  a  gas, 
or  a  readily  volatized  liquid,  like  water  or  alcohol,  contained  in  a 
coiked  vessel,  be  exposed  to  heat,  the  expansion  will  be  exhiUted 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  cork.  In  this  fact  it  demonstrated  the 
principle,  on  which  all  forms  of  heat  engine  operate — that  heat 
may  be  transformed  into  mechanical  energy  through  its  effects 
on  liquids  and  gases,  promoting  the  change  from  fluid  to  gaseous 
state  and  then  increasing  the  volume  of  the  gas.  No  state  of  mat- 
ter is  entirely  permanent,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  absorpticn 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  heat  results  in  liquefying  a  solid,  and  in 
vaporizing  a  liquid.  Gases  subjected  to  heat,  either  when  ignited, 
as  with  inflammable  gases,  or  merely  heated  as  with  separated 
steam,  tend  to  assume<  greater  volumes  so  lot^  as  the  temperature 
is  not  allowed  to  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  modem  science  has 
succeeded  in  producing  liquid  air  and  liquid  carbonic  acid  gas 
by  the  ctwnTjmation  of  extremely  high  pressures  and  extremely 
low  temperatures.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  pressure  has  yet 
been  found  sufficiently  high  to  liquefy  air,  without  the  cooperation 
of  a  temperature  commensurately  low.  Conversely,  also,  no 
known  degree  of  cold  can  produce  this  effect,  apart  from  a  high 
pressure  acting  at  the  same  time. 

Principles  of  Pressure  and  Temperature  In  Qases. — A  lead- 
ing property  of  gases  is  that,  the  temperature  remaining  the 
fBuue,  an  increase  in  volume  involves  a  corresponding  uecrease  in 
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pressure,  and,  that  to  maintain  even  a  constant  pressnre  in  an 
expanding  gas,  the  temperature  must  be  raised  on  a  steadily  in- 
creasing ratio.  In  other  words.a  given  cubic  content  of  expand- 
ing gas,  at  a  constant  temperature,  shows  a  lower  pressure  per 
square  inch  as  the  expansion  progresses,  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  given  total  original  efficient  pressure  the  cubic  content  of  the 
Q'linder  must  increase  with  the  expansion.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  given  cubic  content  of  gas  be  compressed  to  half  its  normal 
volume,  without  involving  an  accompanying  increase  in  temper- 
ature, the  pressure  is  doubled.  In  either  case,  an  undue  increase 
of  temperature  operates  to  neutralize  the  stated  principle. 
Fr<Hn  these  facts  we  may  deduce  the  principles  that: 

1.  The  inherent  pressure  of  a  gas  varies  inversely  with  ^ 
volume  and  directly  with  the  temperature. 

2.  The  volume  of  a  gas  varies  inversely  with  the  pressure  and 
directly  with  the  temperature. 

3.  The  inherent  temperature  of  a  gas  varies  directly  with  the 
pressure  and  inversely  with  the  volume. 

To  state  these  principles  in  another  way,  we  may  say: 

1.  An  increased  pressure  involves  a  decreased  volume  or  hd 
increased  temperature, 

2.  An  increased  volimie  involves  a  decreased  pressnre  or  an 
increased  temperature. 

3.  An  increased  temperature  involves  an  increased  voltime  and 
an  increased  pressure. 

As  the  operative  conditions  in  a  heat  engine  are  immensely 
irregular  no  formulae  can  precisely  express  the  proper  tem- 
perature, volume  or  pressure  to  show  wotking  conditions.  Since, 
however,  the  attributes  of  the  gas  at  various  points  in  the  cycle 
are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder,  the 
length  of  the  stroke,  the  cubic  content  of  the  clearance,  and  other 
familiar  physical  and  mechanical  conditions,  very  satisfactory 
figures  may  be  found  to  tocpress  the  power  and  capacity  of  any 
particiih"'  engine. 
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The  Law  of  Pressure  and  Volume  of  Qases. — The  phy^caJ 
properties  of  g^ases  in  general  are  defined  by  two  familiar  laws 
—the  first  defining:  the  degrees  of  volume  and  pressure  at  con- 
stantly maintained  temperatures ;  the  second,  the  ratio  of  expan- 
sion at  a  ©instantly  increasing  temperature.  The  first,  known  as 
Boyle's  Law,  states  that 

Tne  VOLUME  0^  A  GAS  VARIES  INVERSELY  A3  THE  PRESSURE,  SO 
U)NG  AS  THE  TEMPERATURE  REMAINS  THE  SAME,  OR,  THE  PRESS- 
URE OF  A  GAS  IS  PROPORTIONAL  TO  ITS  DENSITY. 

This  law  has  frequently  been  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
periment : 

If  we  take  a  hollow  <7linder,  such  as  is  used  on  steam  engines, 
having  a  piston  sliding  airtight  in  its  length,  we  will  find  that  thp 
contained,  air  or  other  gas,  is  conipressed  in  front  of  the  piston 
as  it  is  forced  from  one  end  toward  the  other  of  the  base,  and  that 
this  air,  or  gas,  exerts  a  pressure  which  increases  in  ratio  as  the 
vcrfume  is  diminished.  This  fact  may  be  shown  by  inserting  in 
the  wall  of  the  cylinder  a  tube  containing  an  airtight  piston,  upon 
which  bears  a  spiral  spring  holding  it  normally,  as  at  ^  in  the 
accompanying  diagram;  the  pressure  there  being  supposedly 
equal  <hi  both  sides  of  the  piston,  or  equivalent  to  15  pounds  per 
square  inch.  If,  now,  the  area  of  this  small  piston  be  exacdy  one 
square  inch,  and  the  spring  of  such  a  tension  as  to  move  upward 
through  one  of  the  spaces  between  the  lines  on  the  diagram  be- 
hind the  large  cylinder  with  each  ten  pounds  of  added  pressure 
from  below,  the  result  will  be  as  follows :  When  the  piston  of  the 
large  cylinder  has  been  pushed  through  one-half  its  length,  the 
depression  of  the  spring  in  the  smaller  one  will  show  that  the 
pressure  is  just  twice  what  it  was  at  the  start,  or  30  pounds.  At 
three-quarters  the  stroke  it  will  show  sixty  pounds,  and  at  seven- 
eighths,  120  pounds.  If  the  four  smaller  cylinders  be  arranged 
in  the  wall  of  the  cylinder,  as  in  the  diagram,  the  difference  in 
pressure  at  these  several  points  may  be  graphically  represented. 
Then  a  curve,  drawn  so  as  to  pass  through  the  center  of  ead» 
of  the  smaller  pistons,  will  give  an  accurate  average  of  pressunr 
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for  every  position  of  the  large  piston.  On  the  other  band»  ai 
under  the  operative  conditions  in  a  steam  engine,  it  will  represent 
tbe  "curve  of  expansion."  or  the  decrease  in  pressure  frcxn 


^■a.  US.--Dlasniiuiutlo  BectloD  of  •  Crllnder.  niDBtntlng  tba  romprcuton  uid 
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urKS  cylinder  in  movea  through  hftlfthr  1e oath  of  theitroke.lt  »bowK  80  poniul* 
ureMore.  u  ihoirD  by  the  poiltlon  of  the  pliitOD  In  naall cylinder,  B>  when  Kt 
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the  moment  of  "cut-off,"  when  the  inlet  valve  is  closed  to  the  end 
of  the  stroke,  when  the  exhaust  valve  is  opened.  If,  therefore, 
steam  be  fed  into  the  cylinder  at  200  pounds  pressure  per  square 
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indl,  and  the  inlet  be  closed  when  the  piston  has  traversed  one- 
eieht  of  the  stroke,  the  pressure  will  stand  at  loo  pounds  on 
quarter-strcdEe ;  at  50  pounds  on  half  stroke,  and.  at  25  pounds 
on  the  point  of  completed  stroke,  which  shows  that  it  is  expanded 
eight  times. 

Very  similar  conditions  exist  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas  engine, 
as  will  be  shown  later.  Here,  the  expansion  of  the  gas  in  cylinder 
IS  estimated  from  the  moment  of  maximum  pressure,  when  the 
fuel  charge  has  reached  the  height  of  its  temperature,  due  to  its 
ignition  b>  electric  spark  or  other  source  of  firing. 

In  both  the  cases  in  the  diagram,  the  temperature  is  supposed  to 
remain  constant,  while  the  pressure  increases,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
decreases  on  the  other.  Such  compression  and  expansion  would 
be  entirely  isothermal,  that  is,  it  would  take  place  at  a  constant 
temperature. 

Tbe  Temperature  and  Volume  of  Gases. — ^Tbe  "second  law 
of  gases,"  called  Charles  or  Gay  Lussac's  taw,  states  that 

AT  CONSTANT  PRESSURE  THE  VOLUME  OF  A  GAS  VARIES  WITH 
THE  TEMPERATURE,  THE  INCREASE  BEING  IN  PROPORTION  TO  THE 
CHANGE  OF  TEUPERATURE  AND  THE  VOLUME  OP  THE  GAS  AT  ZERO. 

By  actual  experiment  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  gas  in- 
creases on  a  ratio  of  i-493d  part  of  its  volume  at  32°  Fahrenheit, 
with  each  additional  degree  added  to  its  temperature.  This  places 
the  "absolute  zero,"  or  the  point  at  which  a  gas  would  assume 
its  greatest  possible  density  at~46i'',  Fahrenheit,  or  — 273% 
Centigrade. 

Absolute  Figures  for  Temperature. — In  temperature  and 
pressure  calculations  for  heat  engines,  it  is  customary  to  use 
absolute  figures,  so  called,  as  based  upon  the  data  just  given. 
Thus,  the  absolute  temperature  is  the  sum  of  the  sensible  ther- 
mometric  temperature  and  the  constant  461.  This  latter  figure, 
which  is  more  properly  expressed  as  460.66,  represents  the  total 
number  of  degrees  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale  from  33°  below  tiie 
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freezing  point  of  water  to  absohate  zero  of  temperature,  as  cal- 
culated by  the  expansion  ratio  of  gases.  Thus  in  calculating  tenw 
peratures,  we  count  from  absolute  zero;  instead  of  64°,  writing 
525°,  and  instead  of  "32,  writing  493°,  or,  more  correctly, 
492.66°.  The  utility  of  this  system  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  a  gas 
has  been  found  to  expand  by  1-273  of  its  original  volume  for  each 
degree,  centigrade,  or  by  I-461  for  each  degree,  Fahrenheit,  of 
increased  temperature,  we  have  by  the  use  of  absolute  figures  an 
approximate  expression  for  both  increased  heat  and  increased 
volume  in  the  same  number. 

The  absolute  zero  is  the  point  of  theoretically  complete  stability 
of  a  gas. 

Absolute  Figures  for  Pressure. — Similarly,  the  absolute 
pressure  is  given  as  the  sum  of  the  gauge  pressure  and  the  con- 
stant 15  (more  correctly  14.7),  representing  the  total  pressure 
above  zero  acting  against  atmosphere.  Since,  in  a  gauge,  or  in 
the  cylinder  of  a  heat  engine,  the  effective  power  is  acting  against 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  14.7  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
the  recorded  pressure  represents  the  actual  pressure  less   14.7. 

The  pressure  and  temperature  of  a  gas  being  strictly  in  ratio,  it 
is  possible  to  determine  the  temperature,  approximately  at  least 
from  the  gauge  pressure.  The  correspondents  of  temperature  and 
pressure  for  various  gases  may  be  determined  by  knowledge  of 
their  physical  properties.  For  steam  they  have  been  completely 
tabulated,  as  shown  in  the  following  columns,  which  contain 
averages  by  several  authorities : 


15  llH.  — 2i2°r.  55  lbs.  —  a88°  F.  loqlba.  —  33oT. 

ao  lbs.  —  aaS'  F.  60  lbs.  —  294''  F.  105  lbs.  —  333'  F. 

35  lbs.  —  241°  F.  fiS  lbs.  —  299*  F.  120  lbs.  —  343°  F. 

30  lbs,  —  252*  P.  70  lbs.  —  304°  F.  135  lbs.  —  352"  V. 

35  lb».  —  361°  F.  75  Iba.  —  309°  F.  150  Iba,  —  362'  F. 

40  \\».  —  a68*  F.  80  lbs.  —  313°  F.  16S  lbs.  —  369"  F, 

45  lbs.  —  275°  F.  85  lbs.  —  316"  P.  180  lbs.  —  375"  F. 

5a  lbs.  —  28a"  P.  90  lb*.  —  32a'  F.  195  lbs.  —  383"  P. 
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Determining  the  Temperature  from  the  PreBsure.— Al- 
though saturated  steam,  or  steam  having  a  temperature  corre- 
sponding to  its  pressure,  is  not  a  perfect  gas,  the  operative  con- 
ditions in  a  steam  engine  are  fairly  typical  for  any  form  of  motor 
operating  through  the  expansive  effect  of  heat  upon  gases. 

In  order  to  explain  the  process  for  a  cylinder  expanding  i-io 
pound  of  steam  from  120  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure  to  at- 
mosphere. The  following  passage  quoted  from  Forney's  "Cat- 
echism of  the  Locwnotive,"  is  sufficient: 

"If  the  piston  stand  at  the  point  shown  in  the  previous  figure,  and  i-io 
i  of  water  b«  put  into  the  t^linder,  and  heat  be  applied  to  it,  it  woul4 
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be  necessary  to  heat  the  water  to  212°  before  it  would  boiL  To  represent 
this  heat,  the  vertical  line,  /,'  is  extended  below  the  horizontal  line.  A/. 
To  heat  i-io  pound  of  water  to  212°  takes  21.2  units  of  heat, — since  one 
unit  of  heat  is-required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  at  39°  Fahrenheit  t'l 
one  degree  above — which  is  laid  off  from  /  to  J'  to  the  scale  represente'- 
by  the  horizontal  lines.  But  as  is  shown  in  the  table  in  the  appendix,  after 
the  water  begins  to  boil,  96.6  more  units  of  heat  must  be  added  to  it  to 
convert  it  all  into  steam  of  atmospheric  pressure.  This  number  of  units 
of  heat  is,  therefore,  laid  off  from  /  to  /.'  If  the  piston  he  moved  to  E, 
the  middle  of  the  cylinder,  and  i-io  pound  of  water  is  again  put  into  it, 
and  it  is  all  converted  into  steam,  it  will  have  a  pressure  of  30  pounds 
per  tqoare  inch,  as  it  occupies  only  half  the  volume  that  the  k 
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of  steam  did  before.  To  make  water  boil  under  a  preunre  of  30  potmdsi 
it  must  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  z5o.4°i  which  in  this  case  will  require 
35  mtits  of  heat,  which  is  laid  down  from  C  to  £'.  To  convert  the  water 
into  steam,  after  it  begins  to  boil,  will  require  93.9  nore  units  of  heat, 
which  is  also  laid  down  from  £  to  £*.  In  the  same  way  the  total  heat 
to  boil  and  convert  i-io  pound  of  water  into  steam  at  6a  and  120  pounds 
pressure,  as  shown  in  the  appendix,  is  laid  down  on  C  C  and  B  B",  and 
the  two  curves,  B'  C  E'  J'  and  B"  C  E'  I",  are  drawn  through  the  points 
which  have  been  laid  down.  The  vertical  distance  of  the  one  curve  from 
A  J  represents  the  heat  units  required  to  boil  i-io  pound  of  water  at  the 
pressures  indicated  by  the  curve  in  the  previous  figure,  and  the  vertical 
distance  of  the  second  curve  from  A  3  represents  the  total  units  of  heat 
required  to  convert  i-io  pound  of  water  into  steam  of  a  volume  indicated 
by  the  horizontal  distance  of  any  point  of  the  curve  from  A  A",  and  when 
pressure  is  indicated  by  the  expansion  curve  above.  This  curve  and  the 
heat  diagTEun  may  be  very  conveniently  combined  by  addinfi  the  latter 
below  the  vacuum  line  of  the  former.  The  relation  of  the  volume  pressure 
and  total  beat  is- thus  shown  very  dearly." 

Joule't  Law  of  Temperature  and  Pressure. — As  may  be 

readily  understood  from  what  has  already  been  said,  the  recog- 
'  nized  principle  in  the  operation  of  all  forms  of  heat  engine  is  that 

The  wokk-producinc  or  dynamic  propektv  of  a  cas  de- 
pends SOLELY  UPON  ITS  TEMPERATURE. 

This  is,  substantially,  a  statement  of  Joule's  law,  which  com* 
pares  the  temperature  of  a  gas,  enabling  it  to  exert  a  certain 
amount  of  power,  to  the  stored  energy  represented  in  a  body  of 
a  certain  weight  raised  to  a  certain  height  above  the  ground.  The 
body,  in  falling  under  the  force  of  gravity,  obtains  a  certain  de- 
gree of  acceleration,  constantly  increasing,  by  which  the  weight 
falling  through  the  given  distance  is  transformed  into  a  force 
capable  of  producing  a  commensurate  effect  of  impact  on  reaching 
the  earth's  surface.  This  potential  energy  of  a  substance,  rep- 
resented either  by  an  acquired  temperature  or  some  analogous 
physical  condition,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  would 
enable  the  production  of  a  deSnite  amount  of  work,  is  known  as 
"entropy,"  Could  the  whole  power  of  a  heated  gas  be  realized  in 
its  expansion — which  is  to  say,  could  its  expansion  be  perfectly 
"adiabatic,"  or  "isentropic,"  involving  neither  gain  nor  loss  of 
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heat  in  the  process — we  should  have  a  theoretically  perfect  ex- 
pansion curve  on  every  practical  heat  engine.  This  is  impossible, 
however,  with  the  best  arrangements  yet  contrived.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  expansion  curves  of  all  engines  fall  far  below  what  is 
demanded  by  theory  from  the  original  temperature  and  pressure 
of  the  steam,  which  involves  that  the  final  volume  and  the  actual 
work  accomplished  are  correspondingly  diminished. 

To  quote  from  an  authority  on  steam  engines,  "as  we  cannot 
take  into  consideration  all  the  conditions  which  govern  and 
modify  the  cycle  of  any  motor,  the  usual  practice  is  to  calculate 
the  power  on  the  assumption  that  all  theoretical  conditions  are 
complied  with,  and  then  modify  the  result  by  a  certain  co-efficient 
of  efficiency  which  practice  has  established  for  the  particular 
^'pe  of  motor  under  consideration." 

The  Steam  Engine  Indicator  and  Its  Diagram. — ^The  action 
of  the  small  cylinders  containing  springs  and  pistons  as  explained 
in  connection  with  Fig.  il8,  very  well  illustrates  the  operation 
of  the  steam  engine  indicator  in  tracing  the  diagram,  or  "card," 
which  reveals  so  much  on  the  conditions  within  the  cylinder.  The 
simplest  form  of  this  instrument  has  a  cylinder  identical  with 
those  shown  in  the  figure,  except  for  a  pencil  carried  on  the  upper- 
most end  of  the  piston  rod,  and  bearing  upon  a  suitable  tablet, 
which  is  moved  badcward  and  forward  with  the  stroke  of  the 
steam  piston.  This  is  done  by  attaching  the  long  arm  of  a  re- 
ducing lever  to  the  cross  head,  and  the  shorter  arm  to  a  link-bar, 
which  holds  the  card,  or  tablet,  to  be  inscribed.  The  line  traced 
by  the  pencil  point  will  rise  or  fall,  as  the  pressure  within  the 
small  cylinder  is  increased  or  reduced.  The  several  forms  of  the 
indicator  most  often  used  at  the  present  day  have  a  rotatable 
drum,  which  is  attached  by  a  cord  to  the  short  arm  of  the  reduc- 
ing lever,  so  as  to  be  turned  in  one  direction;  being  moved  in  the 
other  direction  by  a  contained  spring,  which  rewinds  the  cord, 
so  soon  as  the  lever  arm  moves  backward.  Thus  the  records  of 
a  ^;KaX  number  of  strc^es  may  be  taken  oa  one  sheet  of  p^ter. 
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The  records  thus  raade,  by  knowing  the  dimensions  of  the  cyl- 
inder and  the  ccnsion,  or  resisting  strength,  of  the  steam-actu- 
ated spring,  may  be  very  accurately  calculated  for  the  entire 
cycle  of  the  engine. 

The  Indicator  Diagram  and  the  Steun  Engine  Cycle. — ^The 
operative  efficiency  of  an  engine  may  be  very  well  deteimined 
from  the  indicator  diagram,  which  gives  a  pictorial  representation 
of  the  internal  conditions  throughout  the  entire  cycle  of  opera- 
tions. As  given  by  a  noted  authority,  already  quoted,  the  steam 
engine  diagram  tells  eleven  different  things  essential  to  be  known : 

I 


S 


no,  UDl— DIagrun  ot  tbo  Cycle  of  nStaajn  Engine. 

1.  It  gives  the  initial  pressure,  or  the  pressure  at  beginning  of 
the  stroke. 

2.  It  tells  whether  the  pressure  is  increased  or  diminished  dur- 
ing the  period  of  admission. 

3.  It  gives  the  point  of  cut-off,  when  the  valve  is  closed  and 
expansion  begins. 

4.  It  indicates  the  rate  and  pressure  of  expansion  during  the 
whole  period  of  expansion. 

5.  It  gives  the  "point  of  release,"  when  the  exhaust  is  <^ned. 

6.  It  shows  the  rapidity  of  the  exhaust. 

7.  It  gives  the  degree  of  badc-pressure  on  the  piston,  due  to  the 
exhaust  having  closed,  preventing  further  expansion. 
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8.  It  shows  the  point  of  closing  the  exhaust. 

9.  It  shows  the  compression  of  the  residual  steam  in  the 
clearance  after  closing  the  exhaust. 

10.  It  gives  the  mean  power  used  in  driving  the  engine. 

11.  In  indicates  any  leakage  of  valves  or  piston. 

The  Indicator  Diagram  and  the  Qaa  Engine  Cycle. — In  pre* 
cisely  similar  fashion,  the  indicator  diagram  reveals  nine  things 
regarding  the  operative  conditions  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas  engine : 

I.  It  pves  the  initial  pressure  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  in- 
let stroke. 


na.  ISi.— Oma  Engine  Indicator  Card,  This  dlHgram  1b  an  nverage  good  cud,  show. 
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2.  It  gives  the  point  of  closure  of  the  inlet  valve,  provided  the 
operation  is  irregular. 

3,  It  gives  the  curve  of  compression,  registering  the  highest 
point  of  compression  pressure. 

5.  It  gives  the  maximum  pressure  at  the  ignition  of  the  charge 

6.  It  shows  whether  the  ignition  is  normal  or  irregular,   as 
shown  in  Fig.  133. 

7.  It  shows  the  curve  of  expansion,  indicating  whether  leak^ 
age  or  other  disorder  interferes  with  the  full  effective  pressure. 

8.  It  shows  the  point  of  exhaust,  enabling  a  ready  computation 
of  the  exhaust  pressure. 

9.  It  enables  a  ready  estimate  of  the  mean  effective  pressure. 
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The  Steam  Engine  Diagram. — The  diagram  for  a  hlg^- 
pressure  steam  cylinder  is  given  in  an  accompanying  figure.  From 
point.  A,  the  pressure  rises  from  the  compression  maximum  of 
about  50  lbs.  to  120  lbs.  as  the  steam  enters  the  cylinder.  The  cut- 
off occurs  in  this  cylinder  at  one-quarter  strcke,  the  expansicn 
starting  at  point,  C,  and  continuing  to  the  opening  of  the  exhaust 
valve  at  point,  R.  From  this  point  to  B,  where  the  exhaust  valve 
closes,  the  returning  in-stroke  of  the  piston  drives  the  steam  out 
through  the  open  exhaust  port.  The  steam  then  fenTaininjj  in  the 
cylinder  is  compressed  between  points,  B  and  A,  being  raised  in 
pressure  from  a  point  near  atmosphere  to  50  lbs.  gauge- 
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All  these  stages  are  more  graphically  illustrated  in  the  ac- 
companying diagram  of  the  cycle  of  a  steam  engine  for  the  steam 
admitted  to  one  face  of  the  piston.  In  this  figure  the  dotted  circle 
indicates  the  path  of  the  crank ;  the  arrow,  the  direction  of  rota- 
tion. The  admission  begins  a  little  before  the  completion  of  the 
stroke ;  the  cut-off  is  set  somewhat  less  than  quarter-stroke ;  re- 
lease, or  opening  of  the  exhaust  near  the  end  of  the  stroke; 
closing  of  the  valve  at  the  point  marked  "compression,"  after 
which  the  steam  behind  the  piston  is  compressed  in  the  clearance 
until  the  opening  of  the  inlet  valve. 

Reading  an  Indicator  Diagram. — The  simplest  method  of 
reading  a  diagram,  so  as  to  find  the  power  exacted,  is  to  rule 
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equidistant  lines  from  the  vertical  initial  pressure  tine,  so  as  bi 
divide  into  ten  equal  parts,  or  areas.  Ordinates,  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines,  are  then  mled  between  these,  and  ^ven  a  value 
equivalent  to  the  average  of  pressure  represented  by  the  lines  on 
eitlier  side,  as  indicated  by  the  point  of  contact  with  the  admission 
line  aiid  the  expansion  curve.  Thus  in  the  single  high-pressure 
diagram  the  first  ordinate  ruled  on  the  admission  line  has  a  value 
of  155  pounds,  which  represents  180  less  25  back  pressure. 
The  second  and  third  ordinates,  according  to  the  figures  ruled 
on  the  left-hand  vertical  line,  have  a  value  of  180  pounds;  the 
fourth,  of  165;  the  fifth,  128;  the  sixth,  98;  the  seventh,  80;  the 
eighth,  68;  the  ninth,  55 ;  the  tenth,  50;  showing  an  expansion  of 
over  three  volumes  from  boiler  pressure.  The  sum  of  the  press- 
ures given  is  1149,  which  divided  by  10,  the  number  of  the 
ordinates,  gives  the  average  of  all  the  pressures  acting  on  the 
piston  during  the  stroke,  or  what  is  known  as  the  mean  effective 
pressure,  at  about  115  pounds. 

In  similar  fashion  the  diagram  for  both  strokes.  Inward  and 
outward,  of  the  piston  is  ruled  off  and  estimated,  the  figures  at 
the  top  of  the  figure  indicating  the  cycle  of  pressure  changes  for 
the  right-hand  stroke,  those  at  the  bottom  the  cycle  tor  the  left- 
hand,  or  return,  stroke. 

Calculating  by  the  Mean  Ordinate. — A  simpler  method  for 
calculating  the  diagram  of  a  steam  or  gas  engine  is  to  find  the 
mean  ordinate  of  the  diagram  by  the  following  process:  Find 
the  centre  of  the  diagram  figure  on  the  base  line ;  erect  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  base  from  that  point;  draw  another  line  from 
the  base  so  that  it  touches  the  expansion  line  at  about  the  point 
of  exhaust  valve  opening,  at  such  an  angle  that  the  two  parts  on 
either  side  of  the  centre  line  will  be  equal  measuring  from  a  per- 
pendicular on  the  explosion  line  on  the  one  side,  and  from  anothei 
touching  the  "toe"  of  the  tracing  on  the  opposite  side.  The  por- 
tion of  the  centre  line  thus  laid  off  by  intersection  is  the  mean 
ordinate,  which,  multiplied  by  the  pressure  indicated  by  die  gai^ 
gives  the  mean  effective  pressure  (M.  £.  P.). 


CHAPTER   FIFTEEN. 

THB  PARTS  OF  A  GAS  ENGIKB. 

Qas  Engine  Cylinder.^ — The  cylinder  of  a  gag  en^ne  is  open 
at  the  end  toward  the  crank,  and  closed  at  the  opposite  end,  save 
for  the  inlet  and  exhaust  ports,  which  are  opened  and  closed  by 
valves. 

Qta  Engine  Pistons.— 'The  piston  is  single-acting — which  is 
to  say,  acted  upon  by  the  power  on  one  face  only,  or  moved  by 
power  impulse  in  one  direction  only.  It  is  of  the  type  known 
as  "trunk  piston,"  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  box  of  proper  size 
to  slide  back  and  ftM^h  in  the  cylinder  bore. 

The  portion  of  the  cylinder  length  traversed  by  the  piston  from 
end  to  end  of  the  stroke  is  called  the  sweep. 

That  portion  at  the  rear  of  the  cylinder  that  is  never  swept 
by  the  piston  is  called  the  clearance. 

The  valve  chamber  opens  into  the  clearance,  and  the  ignition 
apparatus  is  also  located  here. 

The  Clearance. — The  clearance  determines  the  degree  of  cwn- 
pression  of  the  fuel  mixture  at  extreme  in-stroke,  when  the  piston 
has  reached  its  furthest  point  in  backward  travel. 

It  is  the  combusiton  space,  or  chamber,  at  the  moment  of  ignit- 
ing the  gas. 

With  the  piston  sweep,  it  forms  the  total  cubical  content  of  the 
cylinder,  as  found  at  extreme  out-stroke,  when  the  piston  has 
reached  its  utmost  forward  point  of  travel. 

Piston  Construction  and  Proportions. — The  trunk  piston  h 
hollow,  and  within  it  is  pivoted  the  omnecting  rod,  the  opposite 
end  of  which  is  pivoted  to  the  crank  pin.  Within  the  piston  the 
connecting  rod  is  pivoted  to  a  pin,  variously  called  the  piston 
pin,  wrist  pin  and  gudgeon  pin. 

The  piston  is  in  diameter  about  .002  inch  smaller  ihan  the 
QrUnder  bore,  thus  giving  a  clearance  of  about  .001  inch  all 
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around.  A  snug  woricing  fit  is  obtained  by  means  of  padclng 
rings,  iron  rings  so  cut  that  the  internal  and  external  circumfer- 
ences are  eccentric,  as  shown  in  an  accompanying  figure,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  some  play  for  expansion,  under  the  extraor- 
dinary heat  generated  by  combustion  of  the  fuel  charge. 

Piston  Rings. — ^The  piston  rings  fit  into  grooves  cut  around 
the  circumference  of  the  piston,  and  are  set  in  place  by  being 
spnmg  over  the  junk  rings,  or  the  portions  of  the  cylinder  dr- 
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cumference  left  after  cutting  the  grooves.  Three  or  four  rings 
are  set  around  the  piston  at  the  rear  end,  and,  in  some  engines, 
there  is  another  around  the  front  end. 

Machining  Piston  Rings. — Piston  rings  are  made  of  cast 
iron,  and  are  cut  from  a  pipe-shaped  casting.  The  casting  is 
secured  to  the  lathe  chuck,  so  that  a  cutting  tool  can  bear 
against  its  prcumference  and  separate  rings  of  the  proper 
width.  Each  ring  is  then  turned  in  a  jig,  so  that  the  inner 
circumference  is  eccentric  with  the  outer,  and  a  slit  is  cut  in 
the  thinnest  section,  as  shown  in  tbe  figure.    Although  formed 
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of  a  very  brittle  substance,  piston  rings  have  considerable  elas- 
ticity; being  capable  of  opening  sufficiently  to  be  slid  over 
the  junk  rings  of  the  piston,  also  allowing  of  sufficient  com- 
pression when  within  the  cylinder,  to  make  a  tight  fit 

Poppet  Valves. — The  inlet  and  exhaust  ports  of  a  gas  engine 
of  the  four-cycle  type  are  opened  and  closed  by  poppet  or  mvsh- 
room  valves.  These  consist  of  metal  disks,  beveled  around  one 
face,  so  as  to  fit  into  a  countersink  in  the  port  opening,  and 
carried  upon  stems  or  spindles. 


n&  Bt.— Pliton  I^oblDit  RIds  tnr  a,  Otui  EnglTie  07llDcler.  The  Inner  uid  cnitw 
olrcnmrereuces  >re  eoceDCrTcallr  arranged,  no  as  to  permit  ot  coiwldsnble  (uc- 
pviaton  under  heal. 

The  exhaust  valve  is  always  operated  mechanically  from  a 
canvshaft;  the  inlet  valve  may  be  operated  similarly,  or  may  be 
opened  by  suction,  created  by  the  outward  movement  of  the 
piston. 

Automatic  and  Positive  Inlet  Valves. — ^The  automatic  inlet 
valve,  operated  by  suction  of  the  piston  against  the  tension  of 
a  spiral  spring,  has  been  regularly  used  on  all  gas  engines 
until  very  recently.  The  positive-operated  inlet  valve  is  now 
gaining  favor  with  designers.    The  reasons  for  this  change 
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are  that  the  automatic  valve  often  sticks  with  gummed  oil  on 
its  seat ;  that  the  spring  tension  may  vary,  thus  changing  the 
fuel  pressure  in  cylinder;  that  it  is  noisy;  that  its  operation 
on  high-speed  engines  is  unreliable.  As  against  these  defects, 
the  positive  inlet  valve  possesses  the  advantages  of  opening  and 
closing  as  desired,  without  noise  or  sticking,  and  of  giving 
precisely  the  right  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  at  both  high  and 
tow  speeds. 

Valve  Springs. — Both  valves  are  held  to  their  seats  by  com- 
pression springs,  against  the  tension  of  which  they  are  opened. 


FlQ.  us.— Detail  Dtaffnin  o(  the  ValvM  and  Attachmenta  of  a  Om  Engine  Orllndar. 
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□flbecihaiiBt  valve;  D,  the  cam  opening  the  exhnosl;  E,  the  eibanstporti  W, 
the  roller  at  end  of  valve  rod  bearing  on  the  cam,  D. 

When  the  inlet  valves  are  opened  by  piston  suction,  the  tension 
of  the  spring  is  regulated,  so  as  to  give  the  desired  initial  pres- 
sure in  the  cylinder,  as  will  be  presently  explained.  The  springs 
serve  to  hold  the  valves  securely  shut,  when  their  opening  is  not 
required. 

Elements  of  a  Vehicle  Engine. — The  essential  elements  of  a 
vehicle  engine  are: 

1.  The  carburetter,  or  vaporizer,  in  which  the  liquid  hydro- 
carbon is  transformed  into  vapor. 
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2.  The  cylinder,  to  which  the  gas  is  admitted  by  suction,  mixed 
witli  a  suitable  supp.y  of  pure  air,  compressed  and  ignited. 

3.  An  ignition  apparatus  for  producing  the  spark  or  hot  sur- 
face essential  to  explosion. 

The  Crank  and  Driving  Qear. — In  the  disposition  of  the 
crank  and  driving  connections,  the  explosive  motor  differs 
radically  from  the  common  type  of  steam  engine.  The  piston 
rod  in  the  steam  engine  slides  through  the  stuffing  box  in  the 
cylinder  head,  and  the  crank  is  attached  to  the  forwartfend  at  the 
cross  head,  which  works  between  guides.  The  gas  engine  cylin- 
der, being  open  at  the  forward  end,  has  no  head  or  stufflng  box 
and  no  piston  rod  proper;  in  fact,  the  crank  and  piston  rods  are 
combined  in  one.  The  crank  is  hung  on  the  gudgeon  pin  fixed 
midway  in  the  length  of  the  hollow  trunk  piston,  and  works  on  the 
crank-shaft  upon  which  the  fiy-whee!  is  secured. 

The  fly-wheel  is  positively  essential  in  a  gas  engine  of  any 
size  or  power.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ordi- 
nary four-cycle  motor,  having  but  one  power  stroke  in  every  two 
revolutions  of  the  crank  shaft,  requires  a  heavy  fly-wheel  to 
counteract  the  speed  fluctuations  and  to  "store  up"  energy  suf- 
ficient to  carry  the  rotation  through  the  three  idle  strokes  of  ex- 
haust, supply  and  compression.  For  this  reason  gas  engine  fly- 
wheels are  made  much  heavier  than  those  designed  for  steam 
engine  use.  Some  one-cylinder  gas  and  gasoline  motors  are  made 
with  two  fly-wheels,  one  on  either  side  of  the  crank  pin,  which  is, 
in  fact,  attached  midway  on  radii  of  the  two  wheels  or  "discs." 

In  several  modem  engines  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  is  made 
to  overhang  the  bearing,  thus,  as  is  claimed,  securing  better 
balance. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN. 

»HE  FOUR   CYCLE  GAS  ENCINS. 

The  Cycle  of  a  Gas  Etig:lne.— In  the  practical  operation  of  a 
gas  engine  there  are  several  parts  or  stages,  each  characterized 
by  a  particular  event.  The  cylinder  is  charged  by  an  out-stroke 
of  the  piston,  creating  a  vacuum  behind  it  and  drawing  in  the 
mixture  of  air  and  gasoline  gas  formed  in  the  carburetter.  The 
charge  is  then  compressed  by  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston, 
which  act  secures  complete  carburization  of  the  contained  air,  and 
reduces  the  mixture  to  the  proper  c<nidition  to  be  kindled  by  the 
igniting  spark  or  other  source  of  firing.  This  causes  it  to  explode, 
or  to  expand  suddenly  and  with  great  effect,  and  drive  the  pis- 
ton outward  again.  The  fourth  stroke,  which  is  the  one  im- 
mediately following  the  cxplosifm,  is  known  as  the  exhaust  str(4ce, 
from  the  fact  that  the  piston,  moving  back  again  in  the  cylinder, 
expels  the  products  of  combustion  through  the  exhaust  valve. 
This  process  completed,  the  parts  are  in  position  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  process,  the  valves  for  admitting  gasoline  gas  to  the 
cylinder  then  being  opened  again. 

The  Pour-Cyde  Qas  Ensrlne. — These  four  strokes — two  out- 
ward and  two  inward — constitute  the  "cycle,"  and,  as  may  be 
readily  understood,  there  is  thus  only  one  power  impulse  for 
every  two  revolutions  of  the  fly-wheel.  This  power  stroke  also 
continues  while  the  crank  is  traveling  through  half  a  revolution, 
or  through  an  arc  of  i8o  degrees.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
cam  shaft,  for  operating  the  valve  system  of  the  cylinder,  re- 
volves but  once  for  every  two  revolutions  of  the  crank  shaft,  with 
which  it  is  geared.  Thus  is  secured  the  opening  of  the  chain- 
ing, or  inlet  valve,  and  of  the  scavenging,  or  exhaust,  at  pre- 
cisely the  proper  points  in  the  cycle.  The  operation  of  a  four- 
cycle gas  engine  may  be  understood  in  figs.  p.  155.  Supposing 
we  have  a  four-cylinder  motor,  the  cranks  of  whose  four  pistcns 
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are  so  fixed  that,  counting  from  i  to  4,  we  have  pistons,  cams  and 
valves  in  positions  representing  the  four  cycles.  Thai:  is  to  say, 
the  inductitMi,  or  supply  stroke  would  be  occurring  in  the  first 
cylinder,  the  compression  stroke  in  the  second,  the  explosion  in 
the  third,  the  exhaust  in  the  fourth.  In  such  an  engine  the  cr&nk 
is  turned  by  a  steady  impulse,  since  a  new  explosion  would  oc- 
cur in  each  180  degrees  of  rotation.  At  the  aspirating  or  supply 
stroke,  the  outward  movement  of  the  piston,  by  creating  a  par- 
tial vacuum,  causes  the  feed  valves  to  open  under  atmospheric 
pressure,  thus  indicating  that  the  pressure  within  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere  without.  At  explosion  the  volume  and 
temperature  are  raised,  and  at  the  end  of  the  exhaust  stroke  the 
burned  gases  are  expelled.  The  supply  stroke  being  completed, 
and  the  feed  valves  closed  by  force  of  a  spring,  there  is  no  consid- 
erable increase  in  volume  and  pressure  due  to  contact  with  the 
hot  cylinder  walls,  nor  yet  from  the  residuum  of  burnt  products  in 
the  clearance,  although,  owing  to  the  tension  of  the  valve  spring, 
the  pressure  of  the  contained  gases  is  below  one  atmosphere.  The 
rise  in  pressure  during  the  supply  stroke  is  from  a  negative  point 
to  generally  about  13.50  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  So  soon, 
however,  as  the  compression  stroke  begins,  the  indicator  tracing 
shows  a  steady  rise  to  65  or  70  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  at  the 
completion  of  the  stroke,  according  to  the  compression  ratio,  as 
will  be  presently  explained. 

At  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke  the  gas  mixture  in  cylin- 
der has  attained  its  greatest  density,  also  its  greatest  pressure  and 
temperature  previous  to  combustion.  It  is  then  ready  for  firing, 
which  is  generally  accomplished  very  shortly  before  the  piston 
begins  the  second  out-stroke,  the  explosion  serving  to  bring  the 
gas  to  the  maximum  point  for  volume,  pressure  and  temperature 
alike.  In  fact,  the  effect,  as  shown  by  thermometer  and  indi- 
cator tests,  is  that  the  temperature  in  a  gas-engine  cylinder  rises 
during  this  stroke  from  between  560  and  700  degrees,  absolute,  as 
noted  when  the  engine  is  running  at  good  speed,  to  between  1,500 
and  2,000  degrees,  on  the  average,  and  the  pressure  from  an  indi- 
cated 65  or  70  pounds  to  20t)  or  230  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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The  fall  in  both  particulars  is  equally  rapid  during  the  succeeding 
in-stroke,  when  the  burnt  gases,  under  impulse  from  the  piston, 
are  expelled  through  the  open  valves. 

Regarding  the  time  of  firing  practice  differs  considerably.  Gen- 
erally, as  stated  above,  it  is  slightly  before  the  banning  of  the 
power  stroke,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  burning  gas  to  begin 
expansion.  Slow-speed  motors  are  generally  fired  very  slightly 
after  the  dead  centre.  With  high-speed  motors  it  varies  from 
about  5  degrees  after  dead  centre  to  30  or  40  degrees  ahead  (as 
measured  on  the  crank).  With  a  large  spark,  hot  motor  and  well- 
mixed  fuel,  the  advanced  spark  is  seldom  set  more  than  15  or 
30  d^rees  ahead. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN. 

THE    TWO    CYCLE     GAS    ENGINE. 

The  Two  Cycle  Engine. — To  the  present  time  the  greater 
majority  of  hydro-carbon  vehicle  engines  operate  by  the  four 
cycle  method.  There  is  another  form  of  engine,  however,  known 
as  the  two-cycle,  in  which  the  four  essential  operations,  chai^ng, 
compression,  firing,  exhaust,  are  performed  in  one  revolution  of 
the  fly-wheel,  instead  of  two.  The  most  familiar  form  of  the 
two-cycle  engine  is  that  shown  in  the  Figures  130-131-132  and  its 
essential  features  are : 

1.  An  enclosed  crank  case  fitted  with  a  valve  arranged  to  open 
and  admit  fuel  gas  at  the  front,  instead  of  at  the  rear  of  the 
pistcm,  on  the  inward,  instead  of  the  outward  stroke,  as  in  the 
four  part  cycle. 

2.  Inlet  and  exhaust  parts  located  at  points  near  the  extreme 
outward  position  of  the  piston,  so  as  to  be  uncovered  during  the 
outward  stroke. 

3.  A  by-pass  tube  connecting  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  with 
the  crank  case,  so  as  to  admit  fuel  gas  at  the  proper  point  in  the 
cycle. 

Since  all  the  essential  operations  occur  during  a  ^ngle 
revolution  of  the  fly-wheel,  every  out-stroke  of  the  piston 
is  made  under  the  stress  of  the  exploding  fuel  charge  in  the  com- 
bustion space.  The  ignited  gas  continues  expanding,  driving  tfie 
piston  outward,  until  the  exhaust  port  begins  opening.  Exhaust 
then  follows  rapidly  and  is  well  under  way  when  the  inlet  port, 
generally  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder  wall,  is  un- 
covered by  the  outward-moving  piston. 

The  fuel  gas  in  the  crank  case  is  slightly  compressed  by  tiie 
outgoit^  piston,  and,  on  the  opening  of  the  inlet  port,  nisbcs 

in 
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Into  the  combustion  space,  being  deflected  upward  to  the  rear  end 
of  the  cylinder  by  a  screen  or  deflector  plate  set  in  the  end  of  the 
piston.  The  inlet  of  new  fuel  gas  and  the  exhaust  of  the  bumed- 
out  products  of  the  last  charge  continue  until  the  extreme  end  of 
the  stroke,  and  during  the  next  instroke,  until  the  closure,  first 
of  the  inlet,  then  of  the  exhaust  port.  From  this  point,  the  com- 
pression of  the  new  charge  begins,  and  on  the  completion  of  the 
instroke  the  charge  is  ready  for  ignitiotL 


rro.  UO^DUlgwn  of  tie  Two.p»rt  OtcIo  o(  *  Qui 
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»t  B  Id  combnftioD  apace,  D. 

Two-Cycle  Engines  for  Motor  Vehicles. — Several  recent 
makes  of  motor  vehicle  are  propelled  by  two-cycle  engines,  and, 
according  to  reports  yield  very  satisfactory  results.  The  ad- 
vantages claimed  are : 

1.  A  power  stroke  in  every  revolution  of  the  fly-wheel  for  each 
cylinder — provided  the  engine  has  more  than  one — with  twice 
the  consequent  power  effect  per  cylinder,  as  compared  with  the 
four-cycle  engine. 

2,  The  entire  absence  of  poppet  valves,  with  their  springs, 
stems,  push-rods  and  cam-shafts ;  thus  effecting  a  greater 
simplicity  of  construction  and  operation. 

These  consideratiorts  should  constitute  the  two-cycle  the  ideal 
£oTTn  of  engine  for  motor  carriage  purposes.    There  have  been, 
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however,  several  objections  to  its  use,  which,  so  it  is  claimed, 
have  been  only  recently  overcome.  Prominent  among  these  was 
the  fact  that  the  two-cycle  engines,  built  some  j'ears  since,  seemed 
incapable  of  the  high  speeds  required  in  motor  vehicle  work ;  re- 
alizing at  best  not  more  than  between  300  and  400  revo!utions, 
as  against  an  average  of  i,ooo  revolutions  for  the  four-cycle 
engine,  and  giving  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  power  at  the 
same  speed.  This  result  was  believed  to  follow  on  the  fact  that 
the  cylinder  would  rapidly  choke  up  with  exhaust  gas  products, 
which  were  unable  to  escape  when  high  speeds  were  attempted. 


ho.  131.— Dlftgcminof  thsTwo-partOTDiBotaQBB  Bngbe,!!.  Tha  ontBtoofca  of  the 
pIstOD.  BhotringtbaeiluiiBtDrUiabarnedout  gBBOS  nnd  Uie  ocnnpraBioii of  the 
loel  K*S  la  the  crank  c&ie. 

As  a  consequence,  the  four-cycle  engine  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered the  only  available  form  for  high  speed  use. 

The  two-cycle  engine  has  had  its  widest  sphere  of  use  on  motor 
boats,  but  the  highest  speed  boats  are  propelled  by  engines  of  the 
four-cycle  type.  The  majority  of  two-cycle  boat  engines,  how- 
ever, have  been  of  one  and  two-cylinder  patterns,  which  are  now 
claimed  to  be  inferior  in  speed  to  the  four-cylinder. 

Estentlalt  of  a  Two-Cycle  Engine. — ^A  successful  two-cycle 
vehicle  engine,  designed  to  operate  at  speeds  at  all  commensurate 
vhh  the  four-cycle  vdiide  engines,  must  embody  precisely  one 
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feature  of  design,  not  always  easy  to  realize — provision  for  rapid 
exhaust  of  the  burned  gases.  A  prominent  gas-engine  authority 
remarks:  "The  two-cycle  engine,  at  best,  is  the  next  thing  to 
an  impossibility."  By  this  statement  he  means  that,  the  act  of 
admitting  inflammable  fuel  mixture  into  the  cylinder,  already  filled 
with  flaming  gas,  without  igniting  it,  involves  something  closely 
approaching  a  contradiction  in  physical  conditions.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  burning  gases  actually  exhaust  faster  than 
the  new  mixture  is  admitted  under  impulse  of  their  inherent  ex- 
pansion, the  ignition  of  the  new  charge  would  seem  to  be  nearly 


here,  as  in  Ihs  otliec  cuU,  la  Hhonn  opea. 

inevitable.  By  deflecting  the  incoming  mixture  to  the  rear  end 
of  the  cylinder,  it  follows  the  rapidly  expanding  exhaust,  coming 
into  contact  with  it  only  when  the  expansion  has  so  far  reduced 
the  temperature  that  the  danger  of  pre-ignition  is  averted.  It 
may  be  readily  seen,  however,  that  the  danger  of  such  interfer- 
ence, or,  at  best,  of  a  contamination  of  the  new  charge  to  a  point 
rendering  it  unignitable  must  result,  if  the  speed  be  increased 
beyond  a  certain  moderate  rate. 

The  Exhaust  of  a  Two-Cycle  Engine. — ^Many  authorities  en- 
latjEC  apoa  the  danger  of  exhaust  gases  rushing  bade  from  the 
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muffler  into  the  cylinder  of  a  two-cycle  en^ne  and  produdng  the 
condition  known  as  "choking-up"  If,  therefore,  high  speeds 
are  to  be  attempted,  the  back -pressure  of  the  muffler  must  be  re- 
duced as  far  as  possible,  and  the  exhaust  must  be  rendered  cor- 
respondingly rapid.  These  results  have  been  variously  achieved, 
familiarly : 

1.  By  making  the  exhaust  ports  twice  the  width  of  the  inlets, 
so  as  to  allow  the  burned  gases  free  egress  to  the  muffler  at  a 
much  higher  speed  than  is  achieved  by  the  incoming  mixture. 

2.  By  arranging  a  rotary  fan  or  blower  to  hasten  the  speed  and 
volume  of  the  exhaust,  and  also  assist  in  cooling  the  cylinder 
space,  as  the  new  charge  enters. 

By  using  the  latter  device  the  speed  of  the  engine  could  be  very 
materially  increased. 

Qoverning  a  Two-Cycle  Engine. — The  essential  features  in 
the  control  of  a  two-cycle  are  a  wire  gauze  screen  in  the  by-pass 
pipe,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  back-firing,  or  crank-case  ex- 
plosions, which  would  undoubtedly  result  in  some  cases ;  a  butler- 
fly  valve  in  the  by-pass,  for  the  purposes  of  throttling  the  volume 
of  the  charge,  in  order  to  reduce  the  speed.  The  mixture  may 
be  modified  by  controlling  the  percentage  of  gasohne,  as  in  other 
hydrocarbon  engines,  but  the  butterfly  valve  furnishes  the  most 
available  means  for  ordinary  control. 
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CHAPTER    EIGHTEEN. 
The  conbitions  of  cohprsssion  and  expansion. 

Proportionate  Fig^ures  for  Temperature  and  Pressure. — In 

the  operation  of  a  gas  engine,  the  fuel  gas  is  confined  within  the 
cylinder,  so  long  as  it  exerts  an  effect  on  power  and  speed.  If, 
then,  we  know  the  total  cylinder  content,  we  have  a  constant 
standard  of  comparison  for  calculating  the  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture of  a  given  mixture  of  gas  and  air  under  the  several  condi- 
tions of  the  cycle.  For,  although  the  contained  gas  occupies  the 
same  cubic  content  at  the  beginning  of  the  compression  stroke 
and  at  the  end  of  the  firing  stroke,  it  is  obvious  that  its  proper 
volume  is  vastly  increased  at  the  latter  moment,  as  indicated  by 
the  raised  pressure  and  temperature.  But,  following  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  above,  we  find  that  the  figures  are  regular  and 
proportionate  as  between  the  initial  and  final  volumes,  pressures 
and  temperatures. 

Initial  and  Final  Figures. — Theoretically,  the  operations  of  a 
gas  engine  accord  with  the  general  laws  of  gas  under  the  influence 
of  heat  and  pressure.     Accordingly  we  speak  of; 

1.  The  inilial  pressure,  temperature  or  volume,  which  belong 
to  a  gas  previous  to  either  compression  or  expansion.  In  gas- 
engine  practice  initial  figures  usually  refer  to  the  conditions  ex- 
isting at  the  completion  of  the  supply  or  aspirating  stroke  of  the 
cycle. 

2.  The  anal  pressure,  temperature  or  volume,  which  belong 
to  a  gas  after  either  compression  or  expansion.  If  we  are  speak- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  expansion  the '  iniiial  figures  refer  to 
the  conditions  of  explosion  ;  if,  on  compression,  the  initial  figures 
refer  to  the  supply  stroke.  In  both  cases  the  final  figures  refer 
to  the  changed  conditions  found  at  the  end  of  the  operaticm. 

The  compression  and  explosion  figures  depend  upon  the  con- 
ditions existing  at  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Uring  stroke,  respectively. 

in 
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Ratios  of  Figures. — Furfhermore,  all  these  elements  are  re- 
lated according  to  the  following  principles : 

1.  The  final  volume  divided  by  the  initial  volume  is  «qual  to 
the  final  pressure  divided  by  the  initial  pressure. 

2.  The  final  volume  divided  by  the  initial  pressure  is  equal  to 
the  initial  volume  divided  by  the  final  pressure. 

3.  The  final  volume  equals  the  quotient  found  by  dividing  the 
product  of  the  initial  pressure  and  initial  volume  by  the  final 
pressure. 

4.  The  final  pressure  equals  the  quotient  found  by  dividing  the 
product  of  the  initial  pressure  and  initial  volume  by  the  final 
volume. 

5.  The  final  pressure  also  equals  the  quotient  found  by  dividing 
the  product  of  the  initial  pressure  and  final  temperature  by  the 
initial  temperature. 

6.  The  final  temperature  equals  the  quotient  found  by  dividing 
the  product  of  the  initial  temperature  and  final  pressure  by  the 
initial  pressure. 

In  the  following  formulae, 
Let  Y  be  the  initial  pressure; 
Let  F'  be  the  final  pressure. 
Let  T'  be  the  initial  temperature. 
Let  T"  be  the  final  temperature. 
Let  V  be  the  initial  volume. 
Let  V  be  the  final  volume. 

Then,  expressing  these  laws  mathematically,  we  have: 

p.   y.  F     V 

V^    =    V";  iy-     =    F-; 

p-T"    ^    ^,_         tf;    ^    ^ 

As  previously  suggested,  definite  figures  for  all  these  elements 
may  be  found  only  when  the  cubic  content  of  the  cylinder  is 
known.    The  cubic  content  of  the  stroke  and  clearance  areas  may. 
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of  course,  be  calculated,  when  the  inside  diameter  and  length  of 
the  cylinder  and  length  of  the  stroke  are  known.  A  more  practical 
method  su^ested  by  Roberts  is  to  turn  the  crank  to  the  backward 
dead  centre,  close  the  valves,  and  iill  the  cylinder  with  water.  By 
altering  the  position  of  the  crank  from  in-stroke  end  to  out-stroke 
end,  the  cubic  content  of  both  clearance  and  total  cylinder,  in- 
cluding stroke  sweep,  may  be  accurately  estimated.  The  water 
having  been  weighed  before  pouring  it  into  the  cylinder,  the 
weight  of  that  left  over  is  a  ready  indication  of  the  weight  of  that 
within. 

This  latter  method  is  particularly  convenient  where  the  cylinder 
has  a  spherical  or  enlarged  combustion  chamber,  which  would 
involve  mathematical  processes  of  considerable  intricacy  to  es- 
timate its  content  in  cubic  feet. 

At  39.1°  Fahrenheit,  water  weighs  62.5  pounds  per  cubic 
foot  When  the  water  is  at  a  higher  temperature,  its  weight  per 
cubic  foot  may  be  found  by  the  following  formula,  in  which  T  is 
the  temperature  shown  by  thermometer ;  461,  the  constant  of  abso- 
lute temperature,  and  500,  the  absolute  temperature  of  water  at 
39.1  d^rees. 

62.5  X  2 

T  -f  461  '  500     "    -    Weight  per  oubio  foot. 

600       '•'  T  -I-  461 

Here  we  need  only  substitute  the  ascertained  temperature 
figures  for  T  wherever  it  occurs,  reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common 
denominator,  and  perform  the  indicated  additions  and  divisions. 

Meftsurlng  the  Conditions  of  Operation,^ — The  factors  enter- 
ing to  vary  the  figures,  with  the  same  initial  pressures  in  different 
engines,  are  the  ratio  of  compression  and  the  percentage  of  the 
clearance  volume,  as  compared  with  the  total  cylinder  volume. 

Tlie  Ratio  of  Compression. — The  ratio  of  compression  is 
found  to  be  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
cylinder  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  including 
also  the  clearance,  divided  by  the  volume  of  the  clearance,  which, 
as  is  evident,  is  never  decreased  during  any  portion  of  a  stroke. 
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Applying  the  rule  for  calculating  the  compression  ratios  of  two 
cylinders,  in  which  the  clearance  and  total  content  are  in  propor- 
tion of  2  to  4  and  I  to  4,  respectively,  we  derive  the  following  ex- 

1  +  1    „    8         1±±    =    6 
3  1 

"The  Percentage  of  Clearance. — The  percentage  of  the  clear- 
ance vcJume  is  similarly  found  by  dividing  the  volume  of  the 
clearance  by  the  volume  of  the  piston  displacement. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  quotient  of  the  cubic  content  of  the 
clearance  (from  the  rear  of  the  cylinder  to  the  rearmost  reach  of 
the  piston  at  the  end  of  an  in-strokc),  divided  by  the  cubic  content 
of  that  portion  of  the  cylinder  included  between  the  inmost  point 
of  the  in-stroke  and  the  outmost  point  of  the  out-stroke,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  position  of  the  rear  end  of  the  piston  at  those  two 
points. 

Taking  the  same  two  cylinders,  having,  respectively,  clearances 
of  2  cubic  feet  and  i  cubic  foot,  and  stroke-sweeps  of  4  cubic  feet, 
both,  we  find  the  clearance  percentage,  as  follows : 

-J  =  .5or50!<.  ~  =  .-J5or25j(. 

The  Compression  Pressure. — In  order  to  find  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  at  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  multiply  the  figure  corresponding  to  an  engine  with  the 
given  compression  ratio  and  percentage  of  clearance  by  the  ascer- 
tained gauge  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the  stFoke,  or  any  other 
required  pressure  at  the  same  point.  Thus  the  initial  pressure 
at  theoretical  unity  for  a  cylinder  having  a  compression  ratio  of  3 
and  a  clearance  percentage  of  50  is  4,407,  which,  multiplied  by  13, 
the  gauge  or  desired  pressure,  gives  57.29;  by  13.2,  gives  58.17; 
by  I3>5.  gives  5949;  ^>y  M.  gives  61.69;  by  147,  gives  64.78. 

The  Compression  Temperature. — The  compression  tempera- 
ture is  similarly  determined  by  multiplying  the  found  or  required 
absolute  temperature  at  the  begii  ning  of  the  stroke  by  the  figure 
for  one  degree  for  a  type  of  engine  having  the  same  compression 
ratio  iis  the  one  in  question.    Thus,  for  an  engine  having  the  ratio 
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The  proper  compression  temperature  for  a  cylinder  of  given  per  C'-ni,  clearance  i 
compfnaion  ratio  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  flguret  In  either  of  these  colui 
*-'  )  of  the  ascertained  absolute  compres«lon  lempeniture  la  tbe  plain  or  tbe  w 
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of  3,  the  theoretical  initial  temperature  is  estimated  as  146°, 
which,  for  an  initial  absolute  temperature  of  525°  (64° +461) 
gives  766°  (305° +461),  and  for  560°  (99° +461)  jpves 
822°  (36i»+46i). 

High  Compression  and  Efficiency. — CXher  things  being  equal, 
it  might  seem  reasonable  to  assert  that,  the  higher  the  pressure  of 
compression,  the  greater  the  rise  in  temperature  at  the  p<»nt  of 
ignition,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  the  power  efficiency  of  the 
engine.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  find  that,  while  in  many 
early  gas  engines  the  compression  pressure  was  very  much  below 
50  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  with  the  more  modern  and  im- 
proved patterns  it  strikes  an  average  in  the  neighborhood  of  70 
pounds. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  rule  has  very 
definite  limitations,  and  that  beyond  a  certain  point  of  increased 
compression  pressure  the  efficiency  ratio  begins  to  decrease 
rapidly.  This  is  true,  because,  although  a  gas  is  generally  more 
explosive  under  pressure,  there  is  always  a  point  at  which  the 
rule  begins  to  change.  Again,  the  practical  reason,  that,  to  pro- 
duce a  higher  compression,  a  greater  amount  of  power  must  be 
absolved,  renders  the  limitations  still  more  obvious. 

High  Compression  Figures. — Taking  a  theoretical  one-pound 
pressure  and  one-degree  temperature  initial,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing figures  for  varj-ing  compression  ratios  in  non-scavenging  en- 
gines, derived  as  above: 

With  a  ratio  of  3,  we  have  4.407  for  pressure  and  1.46S9  for 
temperature;  with  4,  we  have  6.498  and  t.6245,  respectively;  with 
5,  we  have  8.783  and  17564;  with  6,  in  the  same  way,  11.233  and 
1.8722.  These  figures,  multiplied  by  the  ascertained  initial  pres- 
sure and  temperature  in  any  particular  engine  of  the  same  ratio, 
will  give  the  proper  figures  for  that  engine. 

Data  on  Compression  Pressure. — On  the  matter  of  com- 
pression figures  this  quotation  from  Hiscox  will  suffice: 

"It  baa  been  shown  that  an  ideal  efficiency  of  33  per  cent,  for  38 
pounds  comprcssiQn  will  increase  to  40  per  cent  for  66  pounds,  and  43 
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per  cent  for  88  ponnds  compression.  On  the  other  hand,  greater  com- 
pression means  greater  explosive  pressure  and  greater  strain  on  the 
engine  structure,  which  in  future  practice  will  probably  retain  the  eom- 
pression  between  the  limita  of  40  and  60  pounds. 

"In  experiments  made  by  Dugald  Clerk  with  a  combustion  chamber 
equal  to  0.6  of  the  space  swept  by  the  piston,  with  a  compression  of  38 
pounds,  the  consumption  of  gas  was  24  cubic  feet  per  indicated  horse- 
power per  hour.  With  04  compression  space  and  61  pounds  compression, 
the  consumption  of  gas  was  20  cubic  feet  per  indicated  horse-power  per 
hoar;  and  with  0.34  compression  space  and  S7  pounds  compression,  the 
ccnuimiption  of  gas  fell  to  14.8  cubic  feet  per  indicated  horse-power  per 
hour — the  actual  efficiencies  being  respectively  17.21  and  25  per  cent  Thii 
was  with  a  Crossley  four-cycle  engine." 
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OPBRATION  AND  EFrtCIENCY  IN  A  GAS  ENGINS. 

Deflnitlon  of  Efficiency. — The  effidency  of  a  gas  engine  is 
the  "ratio  of  heat  turned  in  to  work,  as  compared  with  the  total 
beat  produced  by  combustion." 

The  British  Tliermal  Unrt.— The  comparison  of  heat  and 
work  in  this  particular  is  based  upon  the  amount,  rather  than 
upon  the  degree,  of  heat  used.  The  standard  is  the  so-called 
British  Thermal  Unit,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  amount  of  heat 
capable  of  raising  one  pound  of  water  through  one  degree  Fahren- 
heit This  is  not  a  mere  question  of  thermometric  temperature. 
An  alcohol  lamp  and  a  locomotive  furnace  may  register  the  same 
degree  on  the  scale,  but  the  lamp  would  require  a  longer  period 
to  accomplish  the  above  result — in  other  words,  to  generate  one 
thermal  unit. 

The  Efficiency  Ratio.^ — Since  all  the  heat  generated  by  com- 
bustion of  the  gas  in  cylinder  can  positively  not  be  utilized  as 
mechanical  enet^y,  the  efficiency  of  a  gas  engine  is  expressed  as 
a  ratio  or  a  fraction.  Thus,  an  engine  giving  an  efficiency  of  20 
out  of  each  100  heat  units  generated  would  have  an  efficiency  of 
30-iooths,  or  20  per  cent 

The  Mechanical  Efficiency^ — The  mechanical  efficiency  of  a 
heat  engine  must  necessarily  be  far  below  the  actual  heat  gen- 
erated, even  with  the  most  perfect  machinery  imaginable,  since 
it  seems  practically  impossible  to  fully  realize  theoretical  con- 
ditions. Thus,  in  the  operation  of  a  heat  engine,  there  must  nec- 
essarily be  some  loss  or  gain  of  heat  as  the  gas  expands.  This, 
of  course,  modifies  the  curve  of  expansion,  and  involves  a 
lower  mean  pressure  than  is  theoretically  demanded,  should 
at  any  time  be  available  for  power  effort.  No  expansion  in  a 
170 
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practical  heat  engine  is  perfectly  adiabatic;  involving  that  the 
mean  working  pressure  is  always  below  that  required  by  theory. 

The  Conditions  of  Efficiency. — The  efficient  power  of  a  gas 
engine  is  not  dependent  wholly,  or  even  largely,  on  relative 
proportions  among  the  working  parts,  and,  at  most,  the  figures 
given  above  are  averages  for  the  best  obtainable  conditions.  These 
conditions  are  found  to  consist  principally:  ' 

1.  In  the  use  of  the  best  qualities  of  fuel. 

2.  In  the  production  of  the  best  proportions  of  mixture  in  fuels. 

3.  In  conditions  and  means,  favorable  to  rapid  and  complete 
ignition  of  the  charge. 

4.  In  eflScient  means  for  cooling  the  cylinder. 

Conditions  of  Fuel  Combustion. — In  order  to  secure  the 
proper  degree  of  power  efficiency,  it  is  important  to  consider: 

1.  Proportioning  fuel  mixture,  since  too  much  or  too  little  of 
either  air  or  hydrocarbon  gas  produces  the  effect  of  weak  or  im- 
perfect explosion  of  the  charge. 

2.  Provision  for  adequate  compresafon  of  the  charge,  in  ordei 
that,  despite  the  presence  of  the  burned  and  exhausted  gases  of 
previous  combustions,  there  may  be  uniformity  of  mixture 
throughout  the  mass  of  fuel  gas  in  cylinder.  This  is  an  Important 
element  in  securing  rapid  and  effective  ignition. 

The  Theory  of  Fuel  Mixtures. — All  oils  and  spirits  may  be 
ignited  and  burned  if  heated  to  the  required  temperature,  differ- 
ing in  each  case,  provided  at  the  same  time  that  air  can  circulate 
freely  where  the  heating  takes  place.  The  air  is  required,  in  order 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  quanity  of  oxygen  for  combustion,  which, 
properly  speaking,  is  only  the  chemical  process  of  absorbing  oxy- 
gen. The  temperature  at  which  an  oil  or  spirit  gives  off  in- 
flammable vapors  is  called  the  ^ash  point,  and  the  point  at  which 
it  may  be  ignited  and  burned  is  called  the  Hre  point.  Without 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  however,  no  liquid  will  either  flash  or 
fire,  even  if  confined  in  a  closed  vessel  heated  to  very  high  tem- 
perature. 
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In  order  to  illustrate,  the  following  list  of  several  hydrocarbons, 
together  with  their  flash  and  fire  points,  is  quoted  from  a  well- 
known  authority : 

Flash  Point.     Fire  Point 

CtMnmercial  brandy fig  02 

"         whiskey 72  96 

gin 72  loi 

Kerosene  (average  quality) 73  104 

Petroleum  (high  test) i  ro-120  140-160 

Proportions  of  Fuel  Mixtures. — In  the  open  air  the  only 
point  to  be  considered  is  the  temperature  for  flashing  or  firing, 
since  atmospheric  circulation  will  always  supply  the  full  amoimt 
of  oxygen  for  combustion.  In  a  gas-engine  cylinder,  closed 
from  the  outer  air,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  much  air  must 
be  admitted.  The  most  efficient  proportions  of  air  and  gas, 
mixed  to  give  a  perfect  combustion  in  a  closed  cylinder,  may  be 
considered  a  matter  in  many  respects  relative  to  the  kind  of 
gas  employed — some  gases  require  more,  some  less,  fca*  the  best 
effects  from  combustion. 

Figures  for  Coal  Qas. — In  general,  however,  the  data  on  Coal 
gas  may  be  taken  as  typical  for  most  fuels  available  in  ordinary 
gas-engine  service.  With  this  fuel  the  figures  for  good  efficiency 
range  between  6  to  i  and  1 1  to  i  for  air  and  gas,  respectively. 
That  is  to  say,  with  a  mixture  of  about  5  to  I  or  about  12  to  I, 
for  example,  the  effective  pressure  due  to  combustion — if  com- 
bustion is  possible  at  all — shows  a  marked  falling  off,  which  con- 
tinues thereafter  as  the  proportion  of  air  in  the  mixture  is  either 
diminished  or  increased. 

Effects  of  Varying  Mixtures. — Between  the  efficient  extremes 
it  has  been  found  that,  although  the  actual  indicated  explosion 
pressure  decreases  in  ratio  with  the  increased  percentage  of  air 
in  the  mixture,  the  efficiency  steadily  increases  until  the  point 
of  II  to  I  is  approximated.  This  fact  is  explained  by  assuming 
that,  in  increasing  the  proportion  of  air  in  the  mixture,  the  tem- 
perature per  unit  of  gas  is  raised,  although  the  temperature  per 
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unit  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is  lowered.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  gas  itself  is  the  sole  agent  of  efficiency — ^the  condition 
necessary  to  explosion  being  all  that  is  furnished  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  air — the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  air  in  the 
charge,  up  to  the  specified  limit,  increases  the  total  efficiency,  even 
though  lowering  the  pressure  of  the  explosion. 


S.  IK— Tnleal  OM-Ksfrine  Indle«t  or  Cards,  taken  under  Krtiuil  Barvioa  oondttloBa. 
Tha flnc olumm  !■  from  nn  eiuttiw  numlng under  liBlf  load;  the  aaooDd  from 
van  ol  full  load.  BoUi  exhibit  Bie  vutniUiiiia  In  the  eipanslim  ourre,  uaasllr 
~"~" — '  *}  coaaaontlTe  eiploiloiia.    Theae  okrdi  are  oompoaltea  of  three 


Causes  of  Defective  Mixture. — As  already  suggested,  an  ade- 
quate degree  of  compression  is  as  essential  to  perfect  efficiency 
In  a  gas  engine,  from  the  fact  that  a  more  complete  mingling  of 
the  fuel  ingredients  is  thus  secured.     In  the  same  engine,  how- 

ive  firing  strokes 
se  at  explosion. 
dual  burned -out 


ever,  as  shown  by  Indicator  cards,  several  success! 

will  show  a  marked  variation  in  the  pressure  ri 

Some  authorities  refer  this  to  the  presence  of 

gases  in  the  clearance,  which  tend  to  stratify  the  fuel,  producing 

layers  of  incombustible  gas,  with  the  result  that  several  successive 

weak  expbsions  occur  instead  of  one  full  and  complete  explosion. 
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Advantages  of  Scavenging. — That  the  presence  of  non- 
combustible  burned  gases  in  the  cylinder  clearance  is  a  fertile 
source  of  lost  efficiency  seems  proved  by  the  superior  average 
performance  of  scavenging  engines,  in  which  these  residue  are 
largely  expelled. 

"A  mixture  of  g  to  i,  with  no  burned  gases  present,  gives  a  rise  of  about 
2J73  degrees;  the  same  mixture,  compressed  with  the  burned  gases  of  a 
previous  explosion  in  a  clearance  of  41  2-3  per  cent,  of  the  cylinder  volume 
gives  a  rise  of  only  about  1,843  degrees. 

"The  resulting  temperatures  of  explosion  in  the  two-cases  do  not  differ 
BO  greatly  as  the  rise  in  temperature,  because  the  scavenging  engine  starts 
from  a  lower  initial  temperature  and  the  rise  during  compression  is  not 
so  great  For  example,  assume  an  engine  with  3.4  compression  ratio,  rua- 
ning  scavenging  with  an  initial  pressure  of  13.2  pounds  and  an  initial  tem- 
perature of  580  degrees;  and  suppose  a  similar  engine  running  plain,  with 
13.2  pounds  initial  pressure  and  600  degrees  initial  temperature.  The 
results  are  compared  below  on  the  basis  of  a  9  to  I  mixture: 

Ordinary.  Scavenging. 

Initial  temperature  600  580 

Compression    temperature 921  858 

Rise  in  temperature  by  explosion I At3  *.373 

Temperature  of  explosion  2,764  3,231 

"In  this  comparison  the  difference  in  the  rise  of  temperature  is  nearly 
20  per  cent  while  the  difference  between  the  explosion  temperatures  of 
the  two  engines  is  only  scant  17  per  cent.  A  better  comparison  may  be 
had  by  considering  the  pressures;  these  figure  out  as  follows: 

Ordinary.  Scavenging 

Initial  pressure  13.2  13.2 

Compression  pressure  68.86  664 

Explosion  pressure 206.65  25CW) 

"Thus,  the  scavenging  engine  shows  a  maximum  temperature  about  17 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  other  engine,  while  its  maximum  pressure  is  t 
trifle  over  21  per  cent,  greater.  •  •  •  »  •  While  excessive  explosion 
pressures  are  not  desirable,  it  is  clearly  advantageous,  within  practical 
limits,  to  increase  the  difference  betv/een  the  maximum  forward  pressure 
and  that  of  compression,  because  it  increases  the  area  of  ihe  indicatot 
diagram.  And  as  this  result  is  obtained  by  scavenging,  without  consuming 
«tty  more  gas,  the  superiority'of  a  scavenging  engine  is  obvious," 
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THB  EXHAUST  OF  A  GAS  BNOIHB. 

LoMCB  in  the  Exhaust. — In  the  operation  of  a  gas  or  gasoline 
engine  a  Urge  amount  of  heat  and  power  units  are  inevitably  lost 
in  the  exhaust. 

The  principal  reason  why  this  loss  may  not  be  avoided  is  that 
the  gas,  after  explosion,  may  not  be  expanded  to  atmospheric 
pressure  within  the  cylinder.  At  the  completion  of  the  power 
stroke  the  expansion  line  stands  generally  about  or  above  the 
figure  indicated  for  compression  pressure.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  open  the  exhaust  before  the  completion  of  the  stroke, 
generally  at  about  J  stroke.  Were  the  engine  otherwise  geared, 
and  the  piston  allowed  to  receive  the  pressure  of  the  expanding 
gas  through  its  full  stroke,  the  gas  would  not  exhaust  fast  enough 
to  avoid  buffing  the  piston  on  its  return  sweep,  since  through  an 
appreciable  distance  the  continued  expansion  would  balance  the 
rate  of  escape  through  the  exhaust  valve.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  check  the  speed  and  power  of  the  engine,  with  the  re- 
sult of  absorbing  about  as  much  power  as  would  on  the  other  plan 
be  turned  to  waste. 

The  Variation  of  the  Curve  of  Expansion. — The  expansion 
following  explosion  is  not  instantaneous,  but  continues  through- 
out the  stroke,  thus  constantly  keeping  up  the  temperature  and 
pressure,  which  would,  otherwise,  tend  to  fall  regularly  from 
maximum  to  atmosphere.  Thus  the  expansion  line  on  the  indica- 
tor diagram  does  not  meet  the  compression  line  at  the  end  point 
of  the  stroke,  as  should  be  the  case  under  theoretically  perfect 
conditions.  Consequently  the  exhaust  valve  must  be  opened  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  stroke,  as  above  stated. 

The  Ratio  of  Expansion. — As  may  be  readily  understood, 
the  practice  of  opening  the  exhaust  valve  at  about  }  power  stroke 
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involves  that  the  expansion  ratio  differs  greatly  from  the  com- 
pression ratio,  with  which,  theoretically,  it  should  be  identical. 
The  expansion  ratio  represents  the. quotient  found  by  dividing 
the  sum  of  the  total  cylinder  content  (clearance  +  piston  sweep) 
and  that  portion  of  the  stroke  and  clearance  content  left  behind 
the  piston  at  the  moment  the  exhaust  opens,  by  the  cubic  content 
of  the  clearance.  This  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
formula : 

_     _  0  4-  -i-  _  yolnme  of  Eipapsion 
~        3  Volume  of  Clearance 

in  which  Er  is  the  ratio  of  expansion, 
C  "  the  total  cylinder  content. 
B  "  the  combustion  chamber  or  clearance  content 
n    "  the  numerator  expressing  the  portion  of  the  cylin- 
der content  left  behind  the  piston  at  the  opening  of  the  exhaust, 
which,  as  already  stated,  is  generally  \  stroke  length,  or  \  sweep 
content  in  cubic  measure. 

Figures  for  Exhaust  Losses. — ^The  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures voided  in  the  exhaust  are  in  proportion,  first  place,  to  the 
figures  realized  in  explosion,  and,  secondly,  to  the  expansion  ratio 
of  the  particular  cylinder  under  test.  Both  are  found  to  decrease 
with  increasing  ratios.  Thus,  under  ordinary  conditions,  with  en- 
gines driven  by  illuminating  gas,  an  explosion  temperature  of 
3,000  and  an  explosion  pressure  of  250  for  a  ratio  of  3  give  an  ex- 
haust temperature  of  2,158  and  an  exhaust  pressure  of  59.9;  for 
a  ratio  of  3.5  they  give  2,060  and  49.0;  for  a  ratio  of  4  they  give 
1,979  and  41.2;  for  a  ratio  of  5  they  give  1,851  and  30.8;  for 
a  ratio  of  6  they  give  1,752  and  24.3. 

Suppose  we  assume  an  expansion  ratio  of  5.8  in  order  to  get 
a  great  expansion,  and  a  compression  ratio  of  6.  Then  assume 
an  ordinary  engine,  because  the  effect  of  explosion  is  not  so  great 
and  a  mixture  of  iz  volumes  of  air  to  I  of  gas,  because  that  is 
the  weakest  reliable  mixture.  Starting  with  the  highest  practi- 
cal initial  temperature,  660  degrees,  and  the  lowest  practical  initial 
'Pressure,  13,  the  following  results  are  obtained: 
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Pressure.  Temperature. 

Initial 13  660 

Compression i^  1^36 

Rise   207  1,755 

Explosion 353  2,991 

Exhaust 35.9  1,765 

The  Muffler  or  Silencer. — The  exhaust  from  the  cylinder, 
being  commonly  expelled  at  a  pressure  between  two  and  three 
times  an  atmosphere,  would  naturally  make  considerable  noise  and 
raise  dust,  were  it  not  for  the  use  of  an  apparatus  called  the 
muffier,  or  silencer.  Although  constructed  on  various  designs, 
the  muffler  always  involves  the  same  theory  of  "breaking  up" 


Flo.  I8L— The  Beni  Exhaust  Miiflln-.     The  errnWB  Imllc-ate  the  cnnrw  of  the  ez- 

e.nitiiiK  eihaaat  prodncu.  SatsrlnB  at  the  left,  tbe>'  p&ss  throaih  the  per* 
ratloDB  la  the  tDlie ;  thenre  tlironsh  the  imKlLer  tube  la  the  larseT  ohamber ; 
•uln  through  the  perfonUoHB  Id  tha  right-hand  eectlon  of  the  tube,  end  to 
atDioepbere.  The  brenklng-up  of  tLe  Bsa  In  eiponeloa  eUencee  the  notaeof  Ita 
axtwnel  to  atmoepbere. 

the  exhaust  gas  by  causing  it  to  pass  througli  fine  perforations 
in  the  exhaust  tube,  and  of  allowing  it  to  expand  to  nearly  atmos- 
pheric pressure  in  one  or  several  successive  chambers.  Several 
efficient  types  of  muffler  are  shown  in  accompanying  diagrams. 

Cubic  Content  of  a  Muffler. — As  indicated  by  Roberts,  the 
formula  for  the  cubic  content  of  a  muffler  best  calculated  to  save 
power  gives  3.5  times  the  square  of  the  cylinder  diameter  in 
inches  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  piston  stroke  in  inches,  or 
M  =  8.5  D*L. 
If,  therefore,  a  cylinder  have  a  diameter  of  4i  inches  and  a 
stroke  of  5  inches,  we  have : 

M  =  3.5  X  (4.5)' X  6  =  3.6X20.25X6  =354.375   cu.   in. 

CJoogIc 
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H  two  cylinders  of  this  size  exhaust  into  tlie  same  muffler, 
the  cubic  content  should  be  increased  by  50  per  cent ;  if  three  cyl- 
inders, by  150  per  cent,;  if  four  cylinders,  by  200  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  under  these  several  conditions,  the  muffler  should 
be  increased  by  one-half,  once  and  one-half  and  twice  the  proper 
content  for  a  single  cylinder. 

Losses  In  the  Muffler. — Since,  as  stated,  the  principle  of  a 
muffler  involves  imposing  obstacles,  in  the  shape  of  minute  per* 
forations,  etc.,  to  the  free  expansion  of  exhaust  gases,  it  furnishes 
a  large  and  undesirable  back-pressure. 


fto.UB^-TbB"IiOomlH*'  Haffler.  Tha  eibanst  fDters  the  central  tube  at  therlstit- 
luDd  end.  Twsslng  out  thruugh  silts  alio  wn  in  li!  aide  tA  the  nuLln  chamber,  wber* 
ItlBiNtaBeaibnnigh  a  nnmber  ol  len^hs  of  tnblDg.  I^eavlng  Uitae  UamMsseta 
atmoephere  thronKh  another  eet  of  tube  lenKtha. 

A  French  authority  states  that  an  engine  of  8  I.  H.  P.,  run- 
ning without  muffler,  gave  6.1  B.  H.  P.  at  ffij  revolutions  per 
minute,  but  with  muffler  gave  the  same  efficiency  only  on  1,012 
revolutions.  He  also  found  for  a  2,25  I.  H.  P.  engine  an  efficient 
output  of  2.16  at  2,015  revolutions  without  muffler,  and  of  1.91, 
at  2,057  revolutions  with  muffler,  claiming  a  loss  of  20  kilogram- 
meters,  or  145  foot  pounds  per  second. 

These  figures  are  fairly  typical  for  very  many  mufflers,  and,  al- 
though possibly  reduced  by  some  of  the  more  modem  models, 
represent  fairly  well  the  kind  of  obstacles  obtruded  in  the  way  of 
the  highest  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  average  gas  engine. 


Preventing  Exhaust  Losses. — The  enormous  waste,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  given  above,  which  show  that,  with  average 
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exhaust  temperature  of  1,760'  absolute,  or  i,3CX)*  F.,  escaping 
into  an  average  atmospheric  temperature  of  70"  F,,  (1.23  X  -26) 
319.8  heat  units,  or  (319.8  X  778)  248,804  foot-pounds,  or  over 
7.5  horse-power  per  pound  of  fuel  gas  goes  through  the  exhaust 
valves,  is  a  good  argument  for  seeking  some  device  to  utilize  at 
least  a  part  of  this  lost  energy. 

Cut-Out  Mufflers — ^Although  there  have  been  many  notable 
improvements,  in  both  the  design  and  operation  of  mufflers, 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  situation  remains  substantially  tbe 
same  in  r^aid  to  the  percentage  of  power  lost  in  the  exhaust 


nOiUl-SeaUonof  theAtkliMonOycIdGuiEteirlne,  ahmrliiKthavaiTliiBlenfftlwot 
tiie  •trokea— from  thn  top.  ■ihnaBt.  eipanslan,  compreaUDD.  Bnotlan ;  kIh,  tha 
taan-ot-S  patb  desorlbWT  by  tba  MKgle'lo'iilM  ociuik  aouneotloiii,  aad  the  path 

As  already  stated,  it  is  impracticable  to  expand  the  ignited  gas 
to  atmospheric  pressure ;  hence  at  least  16  per  cent,  of  the  total 
beat  energy  is  inevitably  lost  on  this  score.  Furthermore,  if  a 
muffler  is  to  discharge  its  function  of  "muffling,"  or  silencing, 
the  exhaust,  some  back-pressure  is  unavoidable.  Several  manu- 
facturers of  mufflers  confidently  claim  that  their  inventions  pro- 
duce "no  back-pressure  whatever."  It  would  seem  that  their 
mufflers  seldom  get  upon  high-powered,  high-speed  cars,  which 
in  racing,  and  speeding  on  tour,  are  commonly  driven  with  th* 
muffler  cut  out — their  drivers  being  willing  to  endure  the  deton- 
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ations  of  the  exhaust,  for  the  sake  of  the  aijditional  power  and 
mileage  capacity.  Many  mufflers  are  equipped  with  a  special 
cut-out  attachment,  which  is  used  at  starting  to  remove  bad^- 
pressure  as  welt  as  in  speeding.  On  a  40-horse-power  car  as 
much  as  6  horse-powers  may  be  saved  by  the  muffler  cut-oat. 

A  Variable-Stroke  Engine. — ^An  interesting  approximation  of 
theoretical  efficiency  is  found  in  the  Atkinson  cycle  scavenging 
engine,  which  proved  able  to  expand  the  charge  from  185  pounds 


at  explosion  to  10  pounds  gauge,  at  the  completion  of  the  power 
stroke.  In  this  engine  the  piston  rod  is  ccmtiected  to  a  double 
toggle  joint,  as  indicated  in  the  Figure  186,  page  179,  which 
so  varied  the  length  of  the  several  strokes  of  a  four-part  cycle,  as 
to  give  a  suction  stroke  through  about  une-half  the  sweep  length, 
a  return  compression  stroke  to  a  point  about  5-6  the  sweep,  an  im- 
.  pulse  stroke  from  that  point  clear  forward,  and  an  exhausting 
stroke  from  end  to  end  of  the  cylinder.  As  claimed  in  a  published 
description,  the  working  effects  are  that 

"The  clearance  space  beyond  the  terminal  exhaust  position  of  the 
piston  is  so  small  that,  practically,  the  products  of  combustion  are  entirely 
swept  out  of  the  cylinder  during  the  exhaust  stroke,  so  that  each  in- 
coming charge  has  the  full  explosive  strength  due  to  the  mixture  used," 

The  accompanying  indicator  card  of  an  Atkinson  engine,  of 
18  I.  H.  P.,  working  at  130  revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  mean 
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pressure  of  49  pounds,  shows  the  excellent  results  achieved  by 
thus  varying  the  length  of  the  several  strokes.  But  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  impossible  in  the  ordinary  four-cycle  engine,  which  finds 
the  only  available  method  of  securing  approximately  complete 
combustion  in  varying  proportions  of  the  fuel  mixture  and  by 
scavenging  the  cylinder. 

Although  the  comptications  of  the  Atkinson  engine  proved  it 
difficult  to  handle  for  stationary  purposes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  wliat  it  furnishes  the  elements  of  an  ideal  automobile  motor, 
as  will  doubtless  be  some  day  realized. 


Via.  188.  -Crosder  Thr«»OrltDder  Compound  6m  Engine.  The  two  end  crllnden 
kte  hleh  prenarel  the  central  one.  low  preuare.  The  ezhanit  (rom  Uie  tiro 
hlsh-preuare  cfUnilen  Is  admilted.  alteraauir.t^  the  low-prewnre  cylinder  bf 
the  puton  valTe.  operaied  br  the  crank  nod  rotating  ehatt  shown  >t  the  laft. 

The  eihsnst  from  tlie  low-i>reeeure  cylinder  puses  upwud  throoKh  tbe  port  at 

Compound  Qas  Engines. — Compounding  for  gas  engines  cyl- 
inders has  been  proven  an  efficient  means  for  utilizing  the  com- 
mon waste  of  the  exhaust.  The  accompanying  figure  of  the 
Crossley  &  Atkinson  compound  gas  engine  shows  three  cylinders 
— two  primary,  or  high-pressure,  between  which  is  a  secondary. 
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or  low-pressure.  The  cubic  content  of  the  low  pressure  cylinda 
is  about  twice  that  of  either  of  the  high  pressure  cylinders,  thus 
allowing  the  exhaust  gas  to  expand  very  nearly  to  atmospheric 
pressure,  when  fed  into  it  from  either  of  the  others.  The  crank 
shaft  is  so  arranged  that,  while  the  two  low  pressure  pistons  are 
at  the  dead  end  of  the  in-stroke — the  one,  of.  compression,  the 
other,  of  exhaust,  for  example — the  low  pressure  piston  is  at  the 
dead  end  of  its  out-stroke,  or  power-stroke.  Thus  the  exhaust 
gas  is  fed  to  the  low  pressure  cylinder  from  both  the  high  pressure 
cylinders  alternately,  and  performs  a  power-stroke  once  in  each 
revolution  of  the  fly-wheel,  always  alternately  to  either  of  the 
others.  As  may  be  seen  from  examination  of  the  drawing,  con- 
nection between  the  high  pressure  and  low  pressure  cylinders  is 
had  by  means  of  a  triple  piston  valve  moved  longitudinally  on  a 
secondary  shaft  and  so  arranged  that  pure  atmospheric  air  may  be 
admitted  to  the  centre  cylinder,  when  either  of  the  others  misses 
6re. 
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WATER-COOLING  FOR  THE  CYLINDBR. 

Water-Coolins  for  Cylinders. — By  the  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  gas  engines — those  employed  alike  for  general  power 
purposes  and  in  propelling  motor  vehicles — have  water-cooled 
cyUnders,  the  water  for  this  purpose  being  admitted  to  a  jacket 
or  water  space  cast  around  the  cylinder's  circumference  This 
water  circulates  between  the  jacket  space  and  the  feed  tank, 
either : 

1.  By  gravity,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  liquids,  which 
cause  Uie  heated  layers  to  rise  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
reservoir,  and  the  cooler  layers  to  fall  correspondingly, 

2,  By  forced  circulation,  under  impulse  from  a  rotary  or  cen- 
trifugal pump,  which  keeps  the  water  in  constant  motion.' 

Air-Cooling  for  Cylinders. — In  recent  years  air-cooUng  for 
automobile  engine  cylinders  has  been  successfully  achieved  in  a 
variety  of  ways: 

1,  By  providing  a  sufficiently  large  radiating  surface  by  means 
of  cast  flanges  or.gills,  inserted  pins  and  tubes, 

2.  By  using  unusually  lai^e  exhaust  valves,  so  as  to  cool  the 
combustion  space  between  power  strokes. 

3-  By  combining  large  radiating  surfaces  with  low  speeds  in 
multiple-cylinder  engines. 

4,  Bj  the  use  of  auxiliary  exhaust  ports,  combined  with  sur- 
face radiation. 

5.  By  forced  draught  of  air  circulating  through  an  air  jacket 
around  the  cylinder. 

The  greater  majority  of  air-cooled  engines  have  rotary  fans  at- 
tached, fM-  the  purpose  of  increasing  radiation  with  air  currents 
at  high  speed, 
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The  Theory  of  Cylinder  Cooling. — The  prime  necessity  in* 
volved  in  efficient  means  for  cooling  a  gas-engine  cylinder  is  that 
the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  is  normally  maintained  below  ttie 
point  at  which  the  lubricating  oil  will  otherwise  carbonize. 
Furthermore,  the  walls  would  also  become  so  heated  that  the  fuel 
charge  would  be  fired  out  of  time,  with  the  result  of  disarranging 
the  cycle  and  stopping  the  engine.  Although  the  "cooling  sys- 
tem" is  a  positive  necessity  over  the  combustion  space,  for  flie 
reasons  above  stated,  it  forms  a  serious  consideration  in  estimates 
on  effidency  by  absorbing  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  units 
generated  l^  ignition  of  the  fuel,  and  thus,  under  any  conditions 
operating  to  reduce  the  total  theoretical  c 
>ay  a  voy  small  fisction. 


m.  iaii--IHMnm  of  »  (fnvttr  WktaPdrcnlatlnn  PnUm  for  a  OM-Snatna 
PrllDder.  Ah  indlc&Ud  by  the  UKivn,  tha  water  from  tbe  tank  anten  th«  JaoM 
Of  thaojlliulerattlie  lowest  point,  aod  bcdDB  there  BabjBotvd  to  tha  heat  of  th* 


Jacket  Water;  Its  Rate  and  Quantity.^ — On  this  point  His- 
cox  makes  an  interesting  statement  on  the  proportions  of  ab- 
sorbed and  efficient  heat  units,  as  estimated  under  typical  condi- 
tions.    He  says  r 

^n  regard  to  the  actual  consumption  of  water  per  horse-power  and  the 
amount  of  heat  carried  off  by  it,  the  study  of  English  trials  of  an  Atkin- 
son, a  Crossley,  and  a  Griffin  engine  showed  63  pounds  of  water  per 
indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  with  a  rise  in  temperature  of  50*  F..  or 
3,100  heat  units  carried  off  in  the  water  out  of  12,027  theoretical  heat  units 
that  were  fed  to  the  motor  through  the  19  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  633  heat 
units  per  cubic  foot  per  hour. 
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TtMontkanf,  i^fa,  heat  tinita  per  hour  are  eqod  to  one  Iione-powef. 
Then,  0JS7  °^  the  total  was  given  to  the  jacket  water,  0^13  to  the  indi- 
cated power,  and  the  balance,  53  per  cent.,  went  to  the  exhaust,  radiation 
and  the  reheating  of  the  previous  charge  in  the  clearance  and  in  expanding 
the  nitiogen  of  the  air.    ♦    *    * 

^n  a  trial  with  a  Crossley  engine,  42  pounds  of  water  per  horse-power 
per  hour  were  passed  through  the  cylinder  jacket,  with  a  rise  in  tempera- 
lure  of  138'  F. — equal  to  5.376  heat  units  to  the  water  from  12,833  heat 
units  fed  to  the  engine  through  zas  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  626  heat  ttnita 
per  cubic  foot" 

Qas  Consumption  and  Power  Efficiency.^ — On  the  point  of 
gas  consumption  per  horse-power  under  varying  conditions,  Hia- 
cox  states; 

'An  experimental  test  of  the  performance  of  a  gas  engine  betow  its 
maximum  load  has  shown  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gaj 
per  actual  horse-power,  with  a  decrease  of  load,  as  the  following  figures 
from  observed  trials  show :  An  actual  12  H.  F.  engine  at  full  load  used 
15  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  horse-power  per  hour;  at  10  H,  P,  isJ^  cubic 
feet;  at  8  H,  P.,  i6!4  cubic  feet;  at  6  H,  P^  t8  cubic  feet;  at  4  H.  P^  at 
cubic  feet;  at  2  H,  P.,  30  cubic  feet  of  (tas  per  actual  horse-power  per 
hour.  This  indicates  an  economy  gained  in  gauging  the  size  of  a  gas 
engine  to  the  actual  power  required,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
engine  friction  and  gas  consumption  for  ignition  are  constants  for  all 
or  any  power  actually  given  out  by  the  engine.** 

Efficiency  and  Structural  Conditions. — ^As  already  stated,  an 
increase  in  compression,  involving  a  smaller  combustion  chamber 
or  a  longer  stroke,  ensures  a  higher  temperature  and  explosive 
force  at  ignition.  But,  in  obtaining  these  ends  by  a  relatively 
longer  piston-sweep,  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  of  exposing  the 
Ignited  gas  to  a  commensurately  larger  area  of  heat-absorption 
through  the  circulating  jacket-water.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  economy  in  this  respect  must  be  obtained  by  some  mechanical 
or  physical  variation  in  the  conditions  of  operation. 

Heat  Economy:  High  Speeds.^ — For  example,  considerable 
economy  in  fuel-consumption  may  be  obtained  by  increasing  the 
speed  of  ttr.'  engine,  which,  when  the  cycle  is  well  established,  in- 
volves that  the  explosive  impulses  succeed  one  another  so  rapidly 
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that  the  percentage  of  heat  units  absorbed  by  the  jacket  water  is 
constantly  reduced.  Such  a  reducticm  of  power-output  involves, 
of  course,  a  lower  speed,  and  is  accomplished  by  regulating  the 
gas  and  air  supply.  But  if,  according  to  the  figures  quoted  above, 
a  12  H,  P.  engine  at  full  power  consumes  15  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
horse-power  pei  hour,  which  is  180  cubic  feet  per  hour,  it  will 
at  10  horse-power  consume  155  cubic  feet,  or  86  per  cent;  at  8 
horse-power,  132  cubic  feet,  or  75  per  cent.;  at  6  horse-power, 
108  cubic  feet,  or  60  per  cent, ;  at  4  horse-power,  84  cubic  feet,  or 
46  per  cent,  and  at  2  horse-power,  60  cubic  feet,  or  33  per  cent 
The  waste  in  fuel  gas  under  low  speed  and  low  power  conditions 
may  thus  be  .readily  understood — one-sixth  of  the  stated  horse- 
poww  from  one-third  of  the  full  gas  supply. 


BphariokldepraaBlonon  thapNtoa  hi 

Indicate  tbe  wBter  ]ai;ketB.   Ths  conosvtUei  ki 
In  seueiftl  prkctloo.    Few  ballden  luetliacoai 

Heat  Economy:  Spherical  Clearance. — A  number  of  gas  en- 
gines achieve  an  economy  in  the  use  of  heat  and  power  units  by 
having  the  piston  and  the  combusticwi  chamber  of  concave  profile, 
so  as  to  form  a  spherical,  spheroidal  or  elliptical  clearance  at  the 
end  of  the  in-stroke.  That  is  to  say,  the  rear  end  of  the  cylinder 
is  dome-shaped  and  unjacketed,  and  the  opposing  end  of  the 
trunk  piston  is  correspondingly  hollowed  or  concaved,  thus  pro- 
viding a  large  uncooled  surface  at  either  end  of  the  combustion 
chamber  during  the  entire  cycle.  Indeed,  while  this  arrangement 
permits  of  a  clearance  at  the  end  of  the  in-stroke,  of  the  smallest 
possible  area  on  the  cylinder  walls,  it  provides  a  total  increas?  in 
clearance  volume  on  a  stated  wall  surface  between  20  and  40  pei 
CMit.  in  engines  of  ordinary  design. 
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Hiscox  estimates  that,  while  the  wall  surface  of  a  cylindrical 
clearance  space  of  one-half  its  unit  diameter  in  length  contains 
3.1416  square  units  and  0.3927  cubic  unit,  the  same  surface  in 
square  unit  measure,  with  a  spherical  combustion  chamber  has  a 
volume  of  0,5236  cubic  unit,  representing  a  gain  in  volume  of 
33j^  P«r  cent.  (5236— 3927— I309X3—3927)-  Such  sup-^rior 
volume,  on  equal  wall  surface,  being  fully  available  at  the  moment 
of  explosion,  when  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  heat  and  pres- 
sure is  desirable  to  promote  expansion,  must  vastly  increase  the 
effective  power  of  the  engine. 

Heat  Economy:  Temperature  of  Water. — Another  consider- 
ation of  importance  in  calculating  for  heat  economy  in  a  gas  en- 
gine is  that  the  temperature  of  the  jacket  water  should  be  main- 
tained at  a  point  favorable  to  moderate  absorption  of  superfluous 
heat  The  temperature  of  the  water  must  not  be  too  low — the 
cooling  must  not  be  a  freeing  process ;  since,  35  is  evident  from 
foregoing  statements,  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  will  fall  ac- 
cordingly. The  best  practice  is  to  supply  water  to  the  jacket  at 
a  temperature  of  a  few  degrees  below  the  boiling  point,  permit- 
ting it  to  be  returned  to  the  reservoir  at  a  temperature  slightly 
above. 

Heat  Economy:  Rate  of  Absorption. — ^A  prominent  Ameri- 
can gas  engine  authority  writes : 

■'A  motor  is  hotter  when  the  water  is  boiling  rapidly  than  when  it  is 
tioiling  slowly,  and  the  fact  that  more  heat  units  are  being  absorbcJ  by  the 
water  proves  that  the  engine  is  doing  harder  work  and  not  that  it  is  cooler 
than  before.  The  writer  favors  boiling  water  as  the  proper  temperature 
and  a  gravity  circulation  as  the  proper  circulating  method,  because  this 
method  most  nearly  insures  a  lixed  temperature  for  the  motor  to  work 
under.  If  kept  below  the  boiling  point  the  temperature  of  the  motor  will 
vary  as  the  work  varies.  If  air-cooled  it  will  vary  with  the  wind  or  the 
•peed  of  the  vehicle.  If  circulated  by  the  pump  the  temperature  will  vary 
as  the  speed  of  the  pump  varies,  but  with  the  boiling  water  system  it  re- 
mains reasonably  constant  and  pennils  the  finest  adjustment  of  the  mi*- 
Uire  and  the  be»t  results  from  the  apariung." 

Google 
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Heat  Economy:  Rate  of  Water  Circulation.— The  plea  for 
gravity,  or  thermc-siphonic  circulation,  just  quoted,  does  not  rep- 
resent the  opinions  of  many  experts.  Thus,  an  able  writer  on 
gas  engines  in  a  leading  periodical  says : 

"The  more  rapidly  the  ivater  passes  through  the  jacket,  the  lower  will 
be  the  temperature  of  the  issuing  jacket  water,  but  the  heat  units  will  be 
greater,  within  the  usual  hmits  of  practice.  For  example,  suppose  the 
jacket  water  passes  through  at  the  rate  of  i6  pounds  a  minute  and  rises 
from  60"  F.  to  140°  F.  in  passing  through.  To  raise  16  pounds  of  water 
80  d^rees  requires  1,28a  B.  T.  U.   (British  thermal  units),  and  as  the 


rtm.  Ul-ie.— Two  Types  of  Ctrcnlattus  Pnmp  for  Use  In  the  Water-CooUnc  Sratam 
of  Gas  BufflDea.  In  both  cases  tLe  water  Ih  raised  by  tbeu-eofamtatlnB  Wator- 
tlslit  piston,  belne  compelled  to  follow  the  designed  course  by  the  redncUon  of 
the  epaoeltcanoccapj  around  the  ahaft  of  tbe  pUtoD. 

difference  between  the  average  temperature  within  the  cylinder  (usually 
about  1,000°  P.)  and  that  of  the  jacket  water  (in  this  case  100°)  is  goo 
degrees,  there  are  1,422  heat  units  per  minute  transmitted  through  the  walls 
of  the  cylinder  per  degree  of  difference  between  inner  and  outer  average 
temperatures. 

"Now  reduce  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  jacket  water  to  9.57  pounds,  and. 
assuming  that  the  average  temperature  in  the  cylinder  remains  constant, 
the  water  will  issue  at  a  temperature  of  190°  F.  This  means  a  rise  of  130 
degrees,  and  to  heat  g.57  pounds  of  water  per  minute  130  degrees,  will 
require  9.57  X  130=1,244  heat  units  per  minute,  which  is  36  less  than 
before.    A  saving  of  36  heat  units  per  minute  means 

36  X  778 

=  ,8487  H.  P.,  gross. 

33.000 
"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  flow  of  water  would  need  to  be  less  than  vpA 
pounds  a  minute  in  order  to  raise  the  temperture  to  190°  F.,  because  as 
the  jacket  water  increases  in  temperature,  the  average  temperature  in  the 
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cylinder  increases,  making  the  difference  between  the  two  less  than  if  the 
internal  temperature  remained  constant.  This  decreases  the  transmission 
of  heat  units  to  the  water.  The  effect  of  varying  ihe  fiow  of  jacket  water 
cannot  be  computed  accurately,  because  the  internal  temperature  cannot 
be  computed,  and  the  exact  heat  conductivity  of  the  cyUnder  walls  is  un- 
known. But,  as  the  foregoing  rough  example  clearly  shows,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  issuing  jacket  water  should  be  kept  as  high  as  practicable 
by  adjusting  the  rate  of  flow. 

"The  limit  to  the  allowable  increase  in  jacket  water  temperature  is  set 
by  the  cylinder  oil.  The  cylinder  walls  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  so 
hot  as  to  decompose  the  oi!  ■''--  the  very  ot>vioiis  rea-son  that  decomposed 
oil  doea  not  lubricate. 


Fio,  143, — An  example  of  a,  radiator  and  -wBtor  eoollns  sv^tem  wits 
pump  circulation.  The  cooling  1h  asaisted  t>y  a  fan  Beared  to  the 
enKlHF  which  Induces  a  current  of  air  through  the  radiator  when 
the  car  la  alandlnff. 

Heat  Economy:  Regulating  Jacket-Water  Temperature. — 

If  we  play  a  hose  upon  the  surface  of  a  gas-engine  cylinder,  the 
absorption  of  heat  will  be  so  rapid  that  motion  will  cease.  Con- 
versely, the  efficiency  of  the  engine,  within  limits,  increases  with 
the  rise  in  jacket-water  temperature.  The  limits  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  operation  are  set  at  the  point  when  the  water  begins 
steaming.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  for  the  radiation 
of  enough  thermal  units  to  keep  the  water  from  changing  its 
form.  For  this  purpose  radiators  of  the  several  forms  known  to 
autotnobile  construction  are  used. 
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Radiators  for  Cooling  Jacket  Water.— After  leaving  flie 
water  jacket  of  the  engine,  the  water  is  forced  through  the  radia- 
tor, before  being  returned  to  the  tank.  Radiators  are  made  in 
two  general  styles : 

1.  Radiators  composed  of  coils  of  tubing  having  a  number  of 
metal  gills  or  fins  let  over  the  tube  circumference. 

2.  Radiators  consisting  of  a  flat  tank  pierced  with  a  multitude 
of  small  tubes — like  the  flues  of  a  boiler.     This  kind  is  the  well- 

■   known  Mercedes  cellular  or  "honeycomb"  radiator. 

Both  varieties  of  radiator  are  made  preferably  of  copper,  a 
metal  having  a  high  heat-conducting  capacity. 

In  both  varieties  of  radiator  the  water  is  cooled  by  air  currents 
passing  through  the  fins  or  flue-tubes,  extracting  the  heat,  in 
proportion  to  the  available  cooling  surface  exposed. 

The  Dimensions  of  Radiators. — The  following  data  are  given 
for  the  dimensions  of  radiators  of  both  varieties  : 

The  cooling  surface  of  a  tubular  radiator,  stated  in  square 
inches,  is  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  tubes  by  their  circum- 
ference, plus  the  area  of  one  fin  multiplied  by  the  total  number 
of  fins. 

The  cooling  surface  of  a  cellular  radiator,  stated  in  square 
inches,  is  the  product  of  the  circumference  of  one  cell  or  flue 
multiplied  by  its  length,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  cells  or 
flues. 

The  usually  accepted  standard  for  radiator  dimensions  requires 
5  square  feet  of  cooling  surface  per  indicated  horse-power.  This 
gives  9  feet  of  ^-inch  tube,  or  6  feet  of  ^-iadi  tube  per  indi- 
cated hwse-power. 
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AIR-COOLING     FOR    THB    CYLINDER. 

Air  Cooling  for  Cylinders. — While,  as  a  general  proposition, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  cooling  of  a  gas-engine  cylinder  is  best 
accomplished  by  water-circulation,  a  number  of  recent  carriages 
both  light  and  heavy  have  successfully  used  air-cooling  devices. 
To  within  a  very  few  years  it  has  been  held  that  air  cooling  is 
impracticable  for  vehicle  motors,  and,  on  the  basis  of  trials  made 
by  French  builders,  the  statement  has  always  been  made  that, 
while  an  air-cooled  cylinder  will  work  very  well  on  a  light  high 
speed  vehicle  or  cycle,  it  is  impossible  for  automobiles  of  large 


B  SimmB  Cycla  Eogliie,  Hhowliig  tan  wheel, 
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power,  particularly  in  climbing  hills  and  in  hot  weather.  Daim- 
ler's early  motors  were  air  cooled  by  means  of  a  rotary  fan  on  the 
crankshaft  that  created  a  forced  draught  through  an  air  jacket 
surrounding  the  cylinder,  as  is  shown  in  a  subsequent  cut.  Later 
on,  automobile  builders,  such  as  Mors,  Decauville,  Darracq,  and 
also  Panhard-Levassor,  used  motors  on  heavy  carriages  with 
the  cylinders  cooled  by  peripheral  fins  or  flanges.  The  principal 
trouble  with  these  cylinders  was  that  under  heavy  load  the  gen- 
erating of  heat  was  so  rapid  as  to  clog  the  piston,  ignite  the 
191 
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lubricatii^  oil,  or  to  produce  premature  explosion  of  the  charge 
Largely  for  this  r'-?.son,  the  water-cooling  system  became  univer- 
sal, except  for  very  light  vehicles  and  cycles  intended  to  be  driven  , 
at  high  speeds.  In  order  to  assist  the  work  of  cooling  the  cylin- 
der, several  builders  early  adopted  the  plan  of  using  rotary  fans 
to  create  a  forced  draught  against  the  fins  cast  on  the  cylinder's 
walls.  Such  a  device  greatly  increased  the  cooling  properties  of 
the  motor,  even  when  the  vehicle  was  moving  at  low  speed.  This 
was  particularly  true  with  the  Simms  fan-cooled  cylinder,  on  tht 
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walls  of  which  were  cast  very  deep  longitudinal  flanges.  An 
English  builder,  Turell,  constructed  a  three-wheeled  carriage 
propelled  by  a  motor  with  ribs  of  this  description.  It  was  found 
however  that,  with  a  motor  of  2  horse-power,  and  over,  the 
draught  created  at  high  speed  was  not  sufficient  for  cooling  and 
that  the  cylinder  would  quickly  become  overheated,  with  the  re- 
sult the  exhaust  walls  would  be  loosened  and  the  head  frequenUj 
red  hot.  It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  American  inventors 
to  design  successfully  air-cooling  systems.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  this  is  the  Knox  pin-cooled  cylinder,  in  which  a 
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large  number  of  brass  pins  are  screwed  into  suitable  holes  on 
the  outside  of  the  cylinder's  wall.  According  to  claims  this  de- 
vice increases  the  cooling  surface  nearly  too  per  cent.,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly efficient  in  utilizing  the  heat  absorbing  properties  of 
air  under  draft. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  corrugated  pins  on  the  outside 
surface  of  the  cylinder,  a  rotary  fan  is  used,  and  this,  being 


Pic  he. — The  Cameron  Alt  Cooled  Engine.     The  fan  Ihown  at  the  left 

Induces  a,  current  of  air  which  passEng'  over  the  laree  surface  pre- 
Bented  by  numerous  ribs,  cools  the  cylinders.  The  valves  are  located 
above  the  cylinder  bore  In  oppoaite  cliambers  and  work  horizontally. 
Each  valve  Is  operated  by  a  long  vertical  lever  A,  pivoted  at  R.  Tlio 
upper  end  G  bears  upon  the  end  of  the  valve  stem  and  Its  lower  end 
carries  a  roller  against  which  bears  the  camshaft  cam  D.  The 
upper  end  of  the  lever  or  valve  rocker  arm  Is  spilt  and  lakes  a 
threaded  piece  E.  which  rests  upon  the  end  of  the  valve  stem.  By 
the  adjustment  of  this  the  timing  of  the  valve  Is  accomplished.  The 
lower  end,  with  Its  roller  Is  contained  within  a  small  cubical-shaped 
expansion  on  a,  detachable  plate  secured  to  the  side  of  the  crank 
case,  the  end  of  the  valve  rocker  arm  working  In  a  slot  P  In  the 
top  of  the  expansion. 

driven  direct  from  the  main  shaft  by  a  worm  gear,  always  rotates 
with  the  speed  of  the  engine,  thus  providing  a  sufficient  draft 
for  cooling  purposes  at  all  speeds.  The  problem  has  been 
differently  solved  by  other  American  inventors.  Thus  the 
builders  of  the  Crest  carriage  use  a  cylinder  with  deep 
longitudinal     tlanges,     which    according    to     claims     and     re- 
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ported  tests  is  very  efficient  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  motor  is 
set  vertically  in  the  carriage.  Briefly  described,  the  flanges  are 
so  arranged  as  to  be  deepest  over  the  combustion  spaces,  thus 
pving  the  cylinder  an  approximate  pear  shape.  The  success  of 
the  air  cooHng  is  due  to  the  extremely  large  radiating  surface, 
due  to  the  use  of  very  wide  vertical  radiating  vanes,  to  the  free 
passage  of  air  directly  behind  the  valve  chamber — this  space  being 
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usually  filled  with  solid  metal — and  to  the  slight  tapering  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  piston.  The  motor  is  of  the  conventional  ver- 
tical type,  excepting  that  the  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  are  larger 
in  proportion  to  bore  than  is  usually  used.  According  to  claims, 
apparently  verified  by  independent  test,  it  can  safely  run  at  a 
speed  of  between  1,900  and  2,000  revolutions  per  minute. 

For  air-cooling  the  cylinders  of  the  Regas  engine,  a  sheet  steel 
jad£«t  carrying  numerous  ct^per  tubes,  each  having  a  longitud- 
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inal  slot  at  its  base,  is  slid  over  the  walls.  As  heat  is  generated  in 
the  operation  of  the  engine,  a  circulation  of  air  is  set  up,  the  hot 
air  being  given  out  at  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  on  the  principle  of 
the  Bunscn  burner.  In  this  manner,  there  is  a  constant  supply 
of  cool  air  for  absorbing  the  heat  of  the  cylinder  and  the  circula- 
tion is  maintained  without  a  fan  or  other  mechanical  contrivance. 
The  Franklin  system  of  air  cooling  is  different  from  any  of 
the  fore  going  devices,  and,  judgii^  from  its  numerous  imitators, 
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embodies  the  correct  principle  for  cooling  a  medium  to  heavy 
weight  gasoline  engine.  Briefly  described,  it  consists  in  using 
a  multiple  cylinder  engine ;  in  the  first  models  four  cylinders,  and 
latterly  six.  The  primary  effect  of  using  four  cylinders  is  that 
any  desired  degree  of  power  may  be  achieved  with  shorter  strokes 
and  smaller  pistons  than  would  be  possible  with  either  one  or 
two  cylinders.  The  area  of  the  combustion  space  being  reduced, 
the  heat  may  be  more  quickly  radiated  from  the  engine.  Frank- 
lin also  uses  a  supplementary  exhaust  situated  at  or  near  the  pMnt 
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of  piston  out-stroke,  so  as  to  be  uncovered  precisely  like  thfi  ex- 
haust port  in  a  two-cycle  engine.  The  supplementary  exhaust 
greatly  facilitates  the  expulsion  of  the  burnt  out  products  of  com- 
bustion. The  port  opens  into  a  small  chamber,  normally  dosed 
by  a  poppet  valve,  which  is  opened  at  the  proper  moment,  thus 
giving  an  exhaust  from  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
A  very  similar  arrangement  was  adopted  by  Fritscher  and  Houdry 
as  early  as  1900,  but  proved  only  indifferently  effected  on  a  single- 
cylinder  engine. 

Other  engines,  notably  the  Marion,  achieve  the  end  of  efficient 
air  cooling  by  using  an  exhaust  valve  of  unusually  large  area. 
Frayer  and  Miller  enclose  the  cylinders  of  their  engine  with  an 
air  Jacket  through  which  air  is  forced  by  a  blower,  on  a  principle 
precisely  similar  to  water  circulation  forced  by  a  rotary  pump. 

Briefly  expressed  the  requirements  for  effective  air  cooling  are: 

1.  Radiating  surface,  large  in  proportion  to  the  outside  area 
of  the  cylinder. 

2.  Large  exhaust  valves,  or  some  mechanical  means  for  increas- 
ing the  speed  of  the  exhaust. 

3.  Combined  with  these  two,  a  multiple  cylinder  en^ne. 
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CHAPTER   TWENTY-THREE. 

POWER  EI^MENTS  OF  A  GAS  ENGINE. 
Power.  Efficiency  and  Fuel  Consumption.— As  we  have  al- 
ready teamed,  there  are  various  conditions,  both  physical  and 
mechanical,  that  prevent  the  reahzation  of  the  full  theoretical  ef- 
fect of  the  heat  actually  expended  in  a  gas-engine  cylinder. 
Ideally  speaking,  the  efficiency  of  such  an  engine  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  this  formula : 

Tnmperatnre  rifle  in  degrees  _  T" — T' 
EzploBiOD  'I'emperature  T" 

Substituting  the  average  figures  previously  found,  we  have  this 
expression : 

8000  —  660  _  8340  _ 
8000        ~  SUOO  ~ 
This  would  involve  that  about  78  per  cent.,  on  the  average,  was 
the  actual  heat  efficiency  of  a  good  gas  engine.     The  results,  how- 
ever, are  far  below  this ;  for,  even  allowing  for  all  the  apparently 
unavoidable  losses  in  the  process  of  transforming  heat  into  actual 
work,  we  find  that  the  real  average  makes  the  actual  mechanical 
efficiency,  in  terms  of  bralte  horse-power,  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
calculated  efficiency,  in  terms  of  indicated  horse-power.     Thus: 
B-  H.  P.  _  8  _ 

I.  li.  P.  - 10  -  •^^• 

This  is  generally  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  expended, 
and  seldom  more  than  20  per  cent. 

Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat. — Now,  one  horse-power  is 
33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute,  and  7~8  foot-pounds  ecjuals  one 
thermal  unit,  ivliich  equation  expresses  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat.  Whence,  one  horse-power  equals  42.42  thermal  units 
per  minute,  which  is,  by  the  hour,  2,545.2  thermal  units.  Then  a 
10  H.  P.  hour  equals  25,452  thermal  units  and  an  8  H.  P.  hoiM 
equals  20,361.60  thermal  units.  Whence  we  have: 
20361.6 
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If,  however,  lo  H.  P.,  or  25^452  B.  T.  U.  per  hour  be  assumed 
equivalent  to  the  I.  H,  P.  of  a  given  engine,  which  is,  as  a  general 
average,  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  equivalent  supplied  to  the 
engine  in  the  shape  of  fuel,  we  have  it  that  the  total  theoretical 
value  of  the  fuel  should  be  97,892.31  B.  T.  U.,  or  3846  H.  P. 

According  to  one  authority,  the  average  heat  expenditures 
found  in  a  number  of  tests  of  gas  engines  is  as  follows : 

To  the  jacket  water 52  per  cent. 

To  loss  in  the  exhaust 16    "      " 

To  loss  in  radiator,  etc 15     "      " 

To  useful  work  (B.  H.  P.) 17    "      " 

This  shows  a  total  of  83  per  cent,  lost  for  any  efficient  mechan- 
ical work  realized,  or  useful,  at  best,  only  for  maintaining  neces- 
sary interior  conditicwis.  Accepting  these  figures  as  fairly  typical, 
we  find  for  10  I.  H.  P.,  or  26  per  cent.,  a  total  of  97,892.31  thermal 
units,  or  the  heat  equivalent  of  38.46  H.  P.  by  the  hour  theo- 
retically, fed  to  the  cylinder  in  fuel  mixture. 

Then  reducing  the  above  table  to  terms  of  heat  equivalence,  we 
have: 

52%  =  50904.00  B.  T.  U.  =  20.000  H.  P. 
16%  =  15662.77  B.  T.  U.  =  6.154  H.  P. 
17%  =  16641.69  B.  T.  U.'  =  6.538  H.  P. 
15%  =.  14683.85  B.  T.  U.  =    576s  H.  P. 

100%  =  9789231  B.  T.  U.  =  38.457  H.  P. 

Experimental  Figures. — Another  authority,  as  quoted  by  sev- 
eral writers,  finds  the  following  results  from  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  a  125  H.  P.  gas  engine :  At  full  load  26  per  cent,  of 
the  heat  energy  is  converted  into  mechanical  energy,  44  per  cent 
is  lost  through  the  exhaust  and  by  radiation,  and  30  per  cent,  is 
absorbed  by  the  jacket  water,  or  a  total  loss  of  74  per  cent.  Af 
three-quarter  load,  the  figures  become  25,  38  and  37  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively, a  total  loss  of  75  per  cent ;  at  one-quarter  load,  18,  2^ 
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54,  a  total  loss  of  82  per  cent. ;  and,  when  running  free,  10,  32  and 
58  per  cent.,  a  total  loss  of  90  per  cent.  These  figures  show  that 
the  percentage  of  loss  through  the  exhaust  increases  as  the  jacket 
loss  decreases.     Other  recorded  tests  show  similar  figures. 

Calorific  Values  of  Fuels. — As  we  have  already  learned,  some 
causes  of  lost  efficiency  lie  in  the  mechanical  constructions  at 
present  necessary  in  gas  engines ;  others,  in  the  inevitable  waste 
due  to  the  operation  of  physical  laws  and  forces ;  others,  again, 
in  improper  mixtures  and  defective  ignition  apparatus.  Other 
things  equal,  however,  the  kind  of  fuel  used  is  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  in  securing  a  high  power  per  pound  of  fuel. 
This  is  particularly  emphasized  in  the  fact  that  the  various  sub- 
'  stances  suitable  for  use  as  fuels  in  gas  engine  cylinders  differ 
greatly  in  calorific  values. 

As  given  by  reliable  authorities,  the  calorific  values  of  several 
common  hydrocarbon  fuels,  as  expressed  in  British  thermal  units, 
are  as  follows: 

Per  Pound.     Per  Cubic  Foot 

Marsh  gas  (C  H*) 23,594  1,051 

Benzine  (C«  H«) 18448  

Gasoline    21,900  690 

Acetylene  (C  H*) 21492  868 

Ethylene  (C?  H*)..... 21,430  1,677 

Natural  gas  900  to  1,000 

Illuminating  coal  gas 600  to     800 

Water  gas   (average) 710 

Determining  Calorific  Values. — Knowing  the  specific  heat  of 
a  given  gas  at  constant  volume,  the  calorific  value  in  thermal 
units  may  be  discovered  as  follows,  in  order  to  estimate  the  ther- 
mal efficiency  of  an  engine : 

H=0  (T'-T'). 

In  this  formula  H  is  the  calorific  value  in  thermal  units ;  C,  the 
specific  heat  at  constant  vclume;  T",  the  temperature  of  explosion, 
and  T',  the  initial  temperature.  The  specific  heat  for  a  9  to  i 
mixture  of  air  and  coal  gas  being  0.1846;  a  typical  explosion  tem- 
perature 2,764  degrees,  absolute,  and  an  average  compression  tem- 
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perature,  921  degrees,  we  have  340.21  thennal  units  per  pound  of 
the  initial  charge. 

Determining  tlie   Explosion   Pressure. — The  maximum   or 
explosion  pressure  of  a  gas  engine  is  equal  to  the  ratio  between 
the  compression  and  maximum  temperatures  multiplied  by  the 
compression  pressure.     Thus : 
Ct 

X  Op  =  Ep. 

Et 
Substituting  the  values  given  above  for  a  given  engine,  we 
have: 

/3764        \ 

I =  Six  68.86  =  206.68  ponnds, 

V921         / 
which,  as  may  be  seen,  is  the  same  as  was  given  in  a  former 
chapter : 

T"F 

P"  = 

T'. 
Horse-Power  in  Terms  of  Heat  Units. — In  order  to  estimate 
the  mechanical  efficiency  of  a  given  engine  we  must,  as  shown 
above,  know  the  delivered  horse-power.  While  there  are  num- 
erous ways  of  calculating  this,  the  simplest  and  readiest  formula 
for  a  one-cylinder  engine  is  as  follows : 
D'LE 

=  D.  H.  P. 

18,000 
This  means  that  the  square  of  the  piston  diameter,  D,  in  inches 
is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  stroke,  L,  in  inches  and 
the  number  of  revolulioiis  per  minute,  R,  of  the  fly-wheel,  and 
the  product  divided  by  18,000. 

The  denominator  18,000  is  given  by  Roberts  as  the  proper 
figure  for  a  four-cycle  gasoline  engine.  For  four-cycle  engines 
using  coal  gas,  the  denominator  would  be  19,000.  For  two- 
cycle  engines  using  gasoline,  the  denominator  would  be  13,500; 
for  other  types,  14,000. 

The  Delivered  Horse-Power. — To  apply  this  formula  we  will 
take  a  highly  efficient  three-cylinder  gasoline  vehicle  motor  with 
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proportions  as  follows:  The  piston  diameter  is  4.5  inches;  the 
stroke  is  4.5  inches ;  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  is  900. 
Then,  substitutii^,  we  have: 

20.85  X  4.5  X  900      82,012.6 

= =  4.56  H.  P. 

18,000  18.000 

In  calculating  for  more  than  one  cylinder,  we  have  the  formula : 
B'LBN 

=  H,  P. 

18,000 
in  which  N  is  the  number  of  cylinders.    Hence,  for  three  cylin- 
ders: 

88,012.5  X  3 

=  13.67  H.  P. 

18,000 
According  to  the  claims  of  the  manufacturer,  the  engine  in 
'juestion  yields  no  less  than  12  D.  H.  P.  by  actual  brake  tests. 

The  Time  Element  In  Power  Estimates. — In  the  determina- 
tion of  horse-power  the  time  clement  is  an  important  item,  be- 
cause the  power  to  be  calculated  produces  motion,  and  is  not  a 
static  pressure  to  be  measured  only  in  terms  of  pounds  weight. 
It  is  important  also  to  remember  that  the  power  efficiency  in- 
creases with  the  rate  of  motion,  being  expressed  in  terms  of 
revolutions  per  minute  of  the  fly-wheel  or  crank  shaft  Thus,  a 
given  engine  running  with  low  gas  supply  or  high  load  may  rotate 
the  fly-wheel  only  200  times  per  minute,  while,  with  full  gas  sup- 
ply, or  at  average  load,  it  can  produce  as  many  as  2,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Furthermore,  the  available  power  decreases 
as  does  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  while,  as  has  al- 
ready been  indicated,  the  rate  of  gas  consumption  per  unit  of 
work  is  increased.  Thus  it  is  important  to  know,  in  making  es- 
timates for  horse-power  whether  the  engine  in  question  is  running 
free  or  under  load. 

Engine  Dimensions  In  Power  Estimate. — Next  to  this,  the 
most  important  consideration  refers  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
piston  and  cylinder  and  the  length  of  the  stroke.  For,  since 
these  figures  indicate  the  power  capacity  of  the  engine,  in  point 
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of  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed,  and  the  power  developed  by 
explosion,  as  acting  on  the  reciprocating  parts,  they,  tc^ether 
with  the  ascertained  rate  of  motion,  are  in  ratio  to  a  figure  equiva- 
lent to  an  average  ratio  between  the  operative  dimensions  of  the 
cylinder — these  are  given  above  in  Roberts'  formula  for  D.  H.  P. 
— and  the  delivered  horse-power.  The  formula  is  further  verified 
in  the  fact  that  the  piston  diameter  and  length  of  stroke  are  in 
discoverable  proportion  to  the  D.  H.  P.  and  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  the  fly-wheel.  So  that  an  engine  giving,  say,  35 
D,  H.  P.  at  600  revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  fuel  whose  thermic 
value  is  known,  must  have  a  certain  diameter  of  piston  and 
length  of  stroke.  These  facts  will  be  evident  from  examination 
of  specimen  formulae. 

The  Indicated  Horse-Power. — In  making  more  definite  cal- 
culations on  the  power  of  a  gas-engine  there  are  four  points  to 
be  considered : 

1,  How  great  is  the  mean  effective  pressure  per  square  inch 
on  the  piston  during  the  power  stroke? 

2.  What  is  the  area  of  the  piston? 

3,  What  is  the  length  of  the  stroke? 

4.  What  is  the  number  of  explosions  per  minute? 

The  ratio  between  the  product  of  these  factors  and  33,000  gives 
the  I.  H.  P.  per  minute.     Thus : 

PrcBsnte  x  area  x  stroke  X  E.  P.  M.  _ 

—  =  I.  H.  P. 

83,000 
To  reduce  this  ratio  to  a  practical  formula  we  take  the  product 
of  the  mean  effective  pressure  of  the  power  stroke ;  by  the  area 
of  the  piston  in  square  inches;  by  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet; 
by  the  number  of  explosions  per  minute,  and  divide  by  33,000, 
which  figure  expresses  the  number  of  foot-pounds  per  mmute  per 
horse-power.     Thus : 

PASE 

=  I.  H.  P. 

83,000 
The  Mean  Effective  Pressure. — As  may  be  understood  from 
the  term  itself,  the  mean  effective  pressure  is  an  average  for  the 
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pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
piston  of  a  cylinder  during  the  power  stroke.  It  has  been  well 
defined  as  "the  difference  between  the  average  gauge  pressure 
shown  by  the  expansion  line  and  that  shown  by  the  compression 
line,  minus  the  back  pressure  of  charging  or  suction,"  As  all 
these  operations  are  depicted  on  the  indicator  diagram  an  average 
of  its  proportions  will  yield  the  desired  result. 

The  Brake  Horse-Power. — The  most  satisfactory  method  of 
testing  the  effective  power  of  an  engine  is  by  the  use  of  Prony's 
brake,  one  form  of  which  is  shown  herewith.     Brieffy,  it  consists 


f  la.  IHL— CommoD  Form  of  Pronr  Bnke.  for  testloK  the  D.  H.  P.  of  i 
■ —  '---•  -'--^  — — -.--^  (jifuifg  jg  drawn  tightly  aroand  the  of! 


Iran  tend  shod  vlth  wooden  blocks  \s  drawn  tlghfjy  around  the  ofrcnml 
(l»  flr-wbeel.  To  this  two  %raa  nre  Bilacbed.  the  other  ends  oi  which  ] 
tbaacaleplktfoTin,  bb  shown.    It  Is  neoe«ar7  that  the  scale  platform  be 


efly-w 

of  a  band  of  rope  or  strip  iron — the  latter  is  the  arrangement 
shown — to  which  are  fastened  a  number  of  wooden  blocks,  several 
carrying  shoulders  to  prevent  the  contrivance  from  slipping  off 
the  wheel  rim.  Being  applied  to  the  circumference  of  the  fly- 
wheel the  brake  band  is  drawn  tight,  as  shown,  so  that  the  blocks 
press  against  the  surface  all  around.  The  brake,  thus  formed,  is 
prevented  from  revolving  with  the  0y-wheel,  by  two  arms,  at- 
tached near  the  top  and  bottom  centres  of  the  wheel,  and  joined 
at  the  opposite  ends  to  form  a  lever,  which  bears  upon  an  ordinary 
platform  scale,  a  suitable  leg  or  block  being  arranged  to  keep  its 
end  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  shaft.  By  this  arrangement  the 
amount  of  friction  between  the  brake  band  and  the  revolving 
wheel   is  weighed   upon   the   scales.     For,  since   the   brake   fits 
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tightly  enough  to  be  carried  around  by  the  wheel,  but  for  the 
arms  bearing  upon  the  scale,  the  amount  of  frictional  power 
exerted  by  the  wheel  in  turning  free  within  the  blocks  nay  be 
transmitted  and  measured,  just  as  would  be  the  case  were  a 
machinery  load  attached,  instead  of  a  friction  brake. 

Formula  #or  Brake  Horse  Power. — The  net  work  of  the  en- 
gine or  horse  power  delivered  at  the  shaft  is  determined  as  fol- 
lows: 

Let  W  =  work  of  shaft,  equals  power  absorbed  per  minute. 

P  =  unbalanced  pressure  or  weight  in  pounds,  acting  on  the 
lever  arm  at  a  distance  L. 

L  ^  length  of  lever  arm  in  feet  from  centre  of  shaft. 

V  =  velocity  of  a  point  in  feet  per  minute  at  distance  L,  if  arm 
were  allowed  to  rotate  at  the  speed  of  the  shaft 

N  =  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

B.  H.  P.  ^  brake  horse  power. 

Then  will  W  =  PV  =  2        LNP. 

PV 
Since  B.  H.  B.  =  . 

330O0 
we  have  by  substituting  for  V, 

B.H.P.=^^^ 
33000 


)  by  Google 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOUR. 

CARBUR^TTEBS  AND  CARBURETTING. 

The  Carburetter  and  Its  Use — Any  device  wherein  gasoline 
vapor  and  air  are  mixed  in  proper  proportions  to  form  the  fuel 
charge  for  an  internal  combustion  engine  is  called  a  carburetter 
or  vaporizer. 

Some  writers  make  a  distinction  between  the  two  words,  ap- 
plying the  word  "carburetter,"  when  in  addition  to  a  mixing 
chamber,  the  device  contains  a  receiving  chamber  for  the  gaso- 


low  Boat  carrylDK  th< 

a  splndl'e  of  the  neea! 

tube  laadlns  into  the 

Inlet  valve  space:  C,  I 

Inlet  v&lve;  E,  the  Inl 

«  valve  Bprlng;  F,  th( 

Fio.  151. — The  first  carburetter  tiavlng  a  float  feed  for  maintaining'  tha 
luel  fluDDty  at  constant  level:  Introduced  by  Maybach.     A  IH  the  hol- 
sdfe  valve  at  Ite  topi  B,  the 
Ing  nozzfe;  n,  the 

line  and  means  of  maintaining  therein  a  constant  level  of  the 
fuel ;  the  word  "vaporizer"  being  applied  when  the  device  has  no 
receiving  chamber ;  as,  a  generator  valve. 

Gasoline  is  a  liquid  which  has  a  very  low  boiling  point  and 
which  constantly  evaporates  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  satu- 
rating the  air  with  its  vapor.  On  account  of  this  property  of 
gasoline  the  carburetter  accomplishes  the  mixing  by  rapidly 
bringing  -a  comparatively  large  volume  of  air  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  a  quantity  of  gasoline  in  the  form  of,  I,  a  spray  or.  2,  by 
surface  contact. 

an 

D.D.t.zea  by  Google 
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The  carburetter  should  so  regulate  the  supply  of  air  and  gaso- 
line that  the  resulting  mixture  will  always  contain  the  two  in- 
gredients in  the  proper  proportions.  There  must  not  be  too 
much  gasoline  vapor,  as  fuel  would  be  wasted  either  by  being' 
decomposed  into  soot  or  unbumed  on  account  of  there  not  being- 
enough  air  to  consiune  it.  On  the  other  hand  too  much  air,  even 
though  the  mixture  should  ignite,  would  lower  the  temperature 
of  combustion  and  thus  diminish  the  useful  expansion.  InabiHty 
to  start  the  engine,  to  speed  up,  or  to  run  as  slowly  as  one  would 
like  may  all  be  due  to  either  too  little  or  too  much  gasoline. 
Hence  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  supply  of  gasoline  and 
air  in  correct  proportions. 

Varieties  of  Carburetter. — Classified  according  to  structure 
and  operation,  there  are  three  varieties  of  carburetting  apparatus : 

1.  The  sprayer  carburetter,  in  which  the  liquid  hydrocarbon  is 
sprayed  or  atomized  through  a  minute  nozzle  and  mixed  with  a 
passing  column  of  iur, 

2.  The  surface  carburetter,  operating  to  produce  a  fuel  mix- 
ture when  air  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  a  body  of  liquid  hydro- 
carbon, or  circulated  around  a  gauze,  wicking  or  metal  surface 
saturated  with  such  a  liquid. 

3.  The  ebullition  or  Altering  carburetter,  in  which  air  is  forced, 
under  suction,  through  a  body  of  liquid,  from  bottom  to  top,  so 
as  to  absorb  particles  of  its  substance. 

Of  these  types,  the  first  and  second  only  have  been  widely  used 
with  automobile  engines.  The  sprayer  is  now  the  prevailing 
form. 

In  the  present  stage  of  the  carburetter  art  the  non-automatic 
type  of  carburetter  may  be  ignored  and  the  automatic  carburetter 
broadly  classified  into  the  sprayer  and  surface  or  "puddle^ 
types. 


NOTB. — The  fuel  charge  for  a  gaa  engine  conslntB  of 

'.  quatltv  ol  Kaaollne  and 


parts  air  to  one  of  gasojlne  vapor.    The  proporlLon  varies  aceordlu 

to  the  coniJlllonB  of  the  atmosphere,  quality  of "—  --■■ ■— 
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Carburetter  Principles' — Owing  to  certain  characteristic  dif- 
ferences  in  behavior  it  will  be  best  to  treat  the  sprayer  and  sur- 
face types  separately.    VitsX.  consider  the  simplest  form,  or  what 


Fio.  1S3. — A  radtmentary,  of  Htmple  form  of  spra 
t&B  thB  prlnclplBB  of  operation  employed  In  th 

tlie  receiving  chamber:  B,  the  mlxlns  chambei-.  jv  uuiiiicuuiis  vaa- 
HOBe  conveya  fuel  to  the  spray  noizia  C,  controlled  by  tha  needle 
valve  D,  by  turning  the  thumb  wheel  v..  Air  enters  through  the  pri- 
mary pasaaKS  Id  tha  base  and  through  the  auxiliary  ports  F.  the  lat- 
ter being  aajuatable  by  the  sleeve  G,  and  the  mliture  to  the  engine, 
controlled  by  a  throttle  located  above  the  sleeve. 

may  be  called  a  rudimentary  carburetter  having  a  sprayer  and 
means  of  regulating  the  mixture  by  hand  as  shown  in  Fig.  153. 
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The  drawing  illustrates  a  receiving  chamber  A  and  a  mixing 
chamber  B,  the  two  being  connected  by  a  small  passageway  or 
duct  which  terminates  at  the  sprayer  C,  made  adjustable  by  the 
needle  valve  D.  The  lower  end  o£  the  mixing  chamber  B  is 
open  to  the  atmosphere,  while  the  upper  end  is  provided  with 
auxiliary  air  ports  F,  having  a  collar  or  sleeve  G  with  which  to 
adjust  the  opening  of  the  ports  to  the  atmosphere. 

Is  explaining  the  action  of  this  rudimentary  carburetter,  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  the  receiving  chamber  A  to  be  filled  with 
gasoline  to  a  level  MN,  very  near  the  elevation  of  the  spray  noz- 
zle, and  also  to  assume  the  supply  replenished  as  it  is  used  so  that 
the  fluid  level  MN  is  maintained. 

Now,  suppose  the  upper  end  of  the  mixing  chamber  to  be  oon* 
nected  with  an  engine  as  indicated.  Each  intake  stroke  of  the 
engine  will  displace  a  volume  of  air,  causing  a  partial  vacuum  in 
the  mixing  chamber  B ;  the  intensity  of  the  vacuum,  as  will  be 
seen,  depending  on  the  engine  speed.  Assuming  the  engine  to  be 
working  at  slow  speed  with  a  heavy  load  and  the  auxiliary 
ports  F  closed  by  the  sleeve  G,  the  gasoline  supply  may  be  ad- 
justed by  the  needle  valve  E  so  that  the  engine  will  receive  from 
the  carburetter  a  mixture  containing  the  proper  proportion,  ot 
gasoline  vapor  and  air. 

If  now  part  of  the  load  on  the  engine  be  removed  so  tfiat  it  will 
run  say  twice  as  fast,  the  same  amount  of  air  and  gasoline  for 
each  charge  must  be  received  by  the  engine  in  one-half  the  time. 
Under  these  conditions  the  mixture  would  become  too  rich,  that 
is,  too  much  gasoline  would  be  fed  for  the  amount  of  air  passing 
through  the  inlet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  mixing  chamber.  The 
excess  of  gasoline  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  get  twice 
the  amount  of  air  through  the  inlet  the  suction  has  to  be  more 
than  doubled  to  compensate  for  the  increased  frictional  resistance 
set  up  by  the  higher  velocity  of  the  air  passing  through  the  inlet 
The  suction,  or  degree  of  vacuum  in  the  carburetter,  being  more 
than  doubled,  it  naturally  follows  that  more  than  double  the 
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it  of  gasoline  will  pass  through  the  apray  nozzle.  This  ex- 
cess of  vacuum  is  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  entering 
the  carburetter,  increasing  its  veloci^  after  expansion  more  than 
two-fold. 


la  order  to  maintain  the  mixture  in  the  same  proportbns  for 
varying  demands,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  some  means  to  keep 
the  suction  or  degree  of  vacuum  inthe  mixing  chamber  constant 
The  suction  may  be  restored  to  its  normal  condition  by  slightly 


Pm.  US^— a  ■Imple  tana  of  float  teed,  vlth  float  ooncentrto  to  Inlat  tkIvb. 

raising  the  sleeve  G  so  as  to  partially  open  the  auxiliary  ^r  ports 
F.  This  allows  some  air  to  enter  through  the  auxiliary  ports, 
thus  reducing  the  velocity  of  the  entering  air  and  relieving  some- 
what the  suction  at  the  lower  inlet  The  amount  of  opening  of 
the  auxiliary  air  ports  necessary  for  any  change  of  ei^;ine  speed 
may  be  found  by  experiment. 


By  placing  a  throttle  valve  in  the  passage  B  between  the  aux- 
iltary  ports  and  the  engine  the  load  may  be  altered  without  any 
variation  b  the  engine  speed  by  adjusting  the  throttle  opening. 
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In  mctual  coastrucdon,  automatic  devices  are  employed  to  maintain  the 
gasoline  in  the  float  chamber*  at  constant  level  and  to  adjust  the  auxiliai; 
port  openings  to  different  engine  speeds. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  feeds  of  gasoline  and  air  do  not  vaiy  in  (he 
same  proportion  when  the  suction  varies.  A  second  reason  for  this  irreg- 
ularity is  the  fact  that  an  initial  suction  is  required  to  lift  the  gasoline  la 
the  mouth  of  the  nozzle,  before  spraying  can  begin.  The  slightest  suction 
only  ia  required  to  draw  air  through  the  air  inlet;  there  is,  however,  a  cer- 


tain mintmum  suction  below  which  no  gasoline  can  be  fed,  depending  on 
the  difference  in  the  level  of  the  supply  and  the  level  of  the  spray  noule- 
Hence,  the  importance  of  eliminating  this  difference  in  level  is  readily  seen. 
The  first  requirement  of  a  carburetter  may  be  said  to  be  the  mainienance  of 
the  gasoline  supply  in  the  float  chamber  at  practically  the  same  elevation 
as  that  of  the  spray  nozzle. 

•In  di8cus«lnff  the  modern  carburetter,  the  term  fleat  ckambtr  la  uied 
Instead  of  receiving;  chamber  as  il  is  Renerally  known  by  that  name. 
alncB  a  float  la  almost  always  used  to  regulate  tha  How  of  Kaaoltna  lota 
tk*  obamtMr< 
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Float  Feed. — Of  the  different  devices  used  to  maintain  the 
gasoline  supply  at  constant  level  in  the  float  chamber,  what  is 
knows  as  a  Hoal  feed  has  been  adopted  by  almost  all  makers,  with 
the  result  that  at  the  present  day  its  use  is  world  wide. 

Where  departures  from  the  system  have  been  made,  they  usually 
consist  of  some  form  of  overflow  arrangement  whereby  the  gaso- 
line is  maintained  at  the  necessary  level  by  a  surplus  volume  being 
pumped  or  otherwise  forced  into  a  chamber  whence  the  overflow 
retoros  to  the  main  supply,  the  height  and  capacity  for  the  return 


of  the  overflow  maintaining  the  necessary  level  with  reference  to 
the  spray  nozzle. 

A  float  feed  device  consists  of  a  cork  or  hollow  metal  float 
placed  in  the  float  chamber.  It  is  connected  so  as  to  operate  the 
gasoline  inlet  valve,  usually  by  means  of  levers.  These  are  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner  that,  as  gasoline  enters  the  float  chamber 
through  the  inlet  valve,  the  float  rises,  and  in  so  doing,  closes  the 
valve  thus  shutting  off  the  supply  when  the  gasoline  reaches  the 
desired  level. 
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In  different  makes  of  carburetters  this  level  varies  from  about 
}i  to  }i  inch  below  the  top  of  the  spray  nozzle;  to  be  accurate, 
the  level  should  be  such  that  the  liquid  will  form  a  bubble  at 
the  nozzle  to  be  blown  off  at  will,  and  the  exact  hei^t  should  be 
found  by  this  method  when  the  construction  will  permit. 

There  are  many  forms  of  float  feed.  Fig.  153  shows  a  simple 
arrangement.  The  float  is  constructed  concentric  with  the  inlet 
valve  A.  In  the  bottom  of  the  float  chamber  is  a  small  tube 
through  which  the  gasoline  must  flow  to  the  spray  nozzle.  The 
object  of  this  tube  is  to  prevent  small  particles  of  dirt  and  bubbles 
of  water  that  may  be  in  the  gasoline  from  entering  the  spray  noz- 
zle. The  plug  B  at  the  bottom  of  the  float  chamber,  where  the 
fuel  flows  to  the  spray  nozzle,  is  provided  with  a  fine  wire  screen 
to  catch  any  foreign  matter  that  may  be  in  the  gasoline  in  order 
that  it  may  not  lodge  in  the  spray  nozzle  and  impede  the  flow  of 
the  liquid. 

Fig.  154  represents  a  more  refined  design.  The  fuel  level  may 
be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  spring  nut  R.  At  F  is  located  a 
strainer  which  can  be  easily  taken  out  Fig.  155  shows  3  con- 
struction which  is  very  much  employed  owing  to  the  great  facility 
with  which  the  fuel  level  can  be  adjusted.  To  this  end  the  cotin- 
terweight  P  is  either  increased  or  diminished. 

In  order  to  obtain  uniform  results,  especially  where  a  car  is 
operated  on  hilly  roads,  the  float  chamber  with  its  float  should  be 
constructed  concentric  with  the  spray  nozzle  so  that  any  inclina- 
tion of  the  car,  in  ascending  or  descending  a  hill  will  not  disturb 
the  gasoline  level  with  reference  to  the  nozzle.  This  principle  is 
utilized  in  the  construction  of  many  carburetters  as  shown  in 
Fig.  156. 

The  importance  of  this  becomes  plain  by  again  referring  to 
Fig.  152.  Here,  the  line  MN  represents  the  normal  height  of 
the  gasoline  when  the  carburetter  is  level. 

Now,  suppose  the  carburetter  to  be  inclined  so  that  the  line 
M'N'  or  M"N"  becomes  horizontal.  These  lines  then  repre- 
sent, respectively,  the  level  of  the  gasoline,  with  reference  to  the 
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spray  nozzle,  for  the  two  inclined  positions  of  the  carburetter. 
Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  gasoline  level  would  be  either  too 
high  or  too  low  with  respect  to  nozzle  while  remaining  undis- 
turbed at  the  float  center. 


The  Float. — ^This  is  one  of  the  important  parts  in  the  make-up 
of  a  carburetter  and  any  imperfection  will  produce  a  marked  ef- 


Tn.  Its. — Type  of  carburetter  having  the  float  arranged  concentric  with 
the  spray  nozzle.  This  conslructlon  elimlnateB  the  disturbance  of 
the  fuel  level  with  respect  to  the  nozzle  which  otherwise  would  ba 
eaueed  by  any  incttnatlon  of  the  car. 

feet  on  the  quality  of  the  mixture.  The  material  of  which  the 
float  is  made  consists  usually  of  cork  or  metal.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  its  work  it  is  a  part  which  sometimes  causes  trouble; 
cork  floats  are  liable  to  become  saturated  with  gasoline  thus  los- 
ing their  buoyancy,  while  those  made  of  metal  are  liable  to  leak. 
Of  whatever  material  it  is  made,  the  float  should  remain  constant 
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in  weight  and  buoyancy.  When  made  of  metal,  the  float  should 
be  preferably  without  working  joints,  and  particularly  without 
frictional  contacts  with  levers,  which  may  sooner  or  later  wear 
through  its  thin  metal  and  cause  a  leak. 

The  float  point  is  usually  made  adjustable  as  before  shown, 
so  that  the  level  of  the  liquid  may  be  maintained  at  the  most  ad- 
vantageous point  with  respect  to  its  proper  discharge  from  the 
spray  nozzle.  To  secure  a  constant  level  the  float  point  must  be 
adjusted  for  different  grades  of  gasoline,  as  the  level  of  the  float 
depends  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid. 

Some  authorities  consider  it  bad  practice  to  balance  floats  by 
weights,  in  addition  to  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  float  chamber, 
for,  owing  to  their  different  densities,  the  liquid  and  the  weights 
may  interfere  in  their  duties  and  destroy  the  perfect  balance 
sought  for. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  float  chamber  should  open  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  facilitates  removal  of  any  water,  ice  or  dirt,  and  re- 
moval of  float  itself,  without  opening  the  top  and  permitting  dirt 
to  fall  in  from  above.  The  float  and  removable  bottom  can  be 
replaced  with  a  stream  of  gasoline  flowing  upon  them,  which  will 
wash  away  particles  of  dirt,  if  any  accidentally  get  on  the  parts 
while  being  replaced.  With  top  opening,  ice  in  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber  may  not  only  support  the  float  and  prevent  its  falling 
to  admit  gasoline,  but  may  also  bind  the  float  so  firmly  that  it  can- 
not be  removed  to  permit  removal  of  ice,  which  may  prove  an  un- 
[Jeasant  predicament  if  away  from  means  of  warming  the  car- 
buretter. 

Gasoline  should  enter  the  float  chamber  from  a  single  direction, 
either  up  or  down,  so  that  no  pockets  exist  in  which  water  or  dirt 
may  gather. 

The  inlet  needle  valve  may  be  kept  tight  and  in  perfect  work- 
ing order  by  occasional  grinding  and  to  facilitate  this,  the  con- 
struction of  the  carburetter  should  be  such  that  the  valve  is  easily 
accessible.    Further,  the  motion  of  the  car  should  tend  to  move 
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the  valve  to  some  degree,  even  though  slight,  which  movement 
serves  to  force  away  any  particles  of  dirt  that  may  lodge  on  the 
pmnt  during  the  passage  of  the  liquid.  On  this  account  it  is  best 
if  the  float  and  valve  be  fixed  one  to  the  other  so  that  the  point 
partakes  of  the  motion  of  the  float  and  liquid  in  the  chamber. 

The  float  chamber  is  provided  with  an  air  vent  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  any  excess  pressure  which  would  interfere  with 
the  proper  flow  of  the  gasoline. 

There  is  on  top  of  the  float  chamber  a  pin  or  "tickler,"  as  it  is 
called.  This  is  a  device  for  depressing  the  float  to  obtain  an  ex- 
cess of  gasoline  when  such  is  required  for  starting  the  engine. 
Some  motorists  regard  it  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  starting, 
to  "tickle  the  carburetter,"  but  carburetters  differ;  with  some  it 
is  necessary  that  the  level  in  the  float  feed  chamber  be  high,  in 
others  not  so  high.  Some  carburetters  flood  easily,  while  others 
never  flood.  It  is  as  difficult  to  start  on  an  over  rich  mixture  as 
it  is  with  a  thin  one.  Any  small  tickling  of  the  carburetter  serves 
to  start  the  nozzle  and  create  a  small  amount  of  mixture.  But 
this  process  soon  floods  the  carburetter,  and  as  the  quantity  of  air 
supplied  is  small  and  cannot  be  increased  to  any  great  extent  be- 
fore the  motor  starts,  flooding  is  apt  to  All  the  inlet  manifold  with 
almost  pure  gasoline  vapor  and  the  motor  will  not  start. 

Many  motors  will  start  without  touching  the  carburetter,  and 
in  the  case  of  others  the  process  of  starting  is  rendered  far  easier 
by  the  moderate  application  of  attention  of  this  sort. 

In  priming  a  carburetter,  the  tickler  should  be  depressed  and 
held  down  for  a  few  seconds.  This  will  cause  as  much,  if  not 
more,  gasoline  to  enter  in  a  given  space  of  time,  than  if  the  tick- 
ler be  worked  like  a  pump.  The  latter  operation  as  frequently 
performed  is  liable  to  injure  the  float 

Usually  the  tickler  is  arranged  to  pass  down  to  the  float  through 
the  air  vent  tube. 

Since  gasoline  has  considerable  weight,  and  consequent  inertia, 
the  passage  to  the  nozzle  should  be  both  short  and  large,  for 
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large  passages  do  not  clog  easily  and,  if  short,  the  liquid  wiO 
respond  more  promptly  to  the  suction.  If  the  passage  be  large, 
the  friction  is  less,  on  account  of  reduced  velocity  of  flow. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  this  passage  be  long,  the  effect  of 
inertia  is  more  marked  causing  the  liquid  to  respond  less  quickly 
to  the  suction,  the  strength  of  which  changes  rapidly  during  each 
intake  stroke. 


die  hollow  nxl  H  uf  the  pIiioD  C.   Tha  aactlou  of  ihe  ta^omVa^C  uTa, 

XnlDic  ihH  air  passage  aa  needed.  Above  C  !«  >  ntliiia  link  E,  throiuh  whl^ 
spiral  portion  of  thegaBoUnaTalTsiiiiniUn  Fpawea.  Aa  0  raises.  £la  liak  I 
turns  P.wbli'h  being  threaded  Id  D  adjiucstheitiuollne  lothealrthen  nasilnl. 
This  action  o(  E  mar  be  adjusted  by  caansliig  the  poaltlaD  of  the  ptToteS  sad  at 
Bedrrled  by  tbn  hrilder  H.  ao  thHt  the  working  pnlnl  n(  E  makes  elUier  a  lan«  me 
with  much  needle  movemant,  or  a  short  are  with  llltle  needle  moremcnt  a*  C 
rlsea.  The  original  ndjustment  foralartlDK  lasecnred  bf  tomlag  D  till  partut 
mixtore,  bIowcbI  apeeua  and  easieet  starts  are  obtained. 

On  account  also  of  this  inertia  effect,  the  liquid  does  not  get 
started  until  a  considerable  volume  of  air  has  passed  the  noulei 
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making  the  early  part  of  the  chat^  too  lean.  Now,  as  the  suc- 
tion decreases,  the  interia  of  the  liquid  causes  it  to  continue  to 
flow,  making  the  latter  portion  of  the  charge  too  rich  and  proba- 
bly leaving  between  charges  unsprayed  drops  of  liquid  which 
either  fall  upon  the  walls  of  the  carburetter,  or  are  drawn  into 
the  engine. 

DUc  Feed — In  the  disc  feed  the  air  is  drawn  through  a  pas- 
sageway containing  a  minute  fuel  opening.  This  opening  is 
closed  by  a  needle  valve  which  has  a  disc  of  very  thin  sheet  metal 


FlO.  m.—Soiiio  different  fDrmBofiprajDozileai  (a),  a  simple  form  irlUi  sinsle  open 
tug!  (b),ani>ZEleooDsUtlnKot»aarieeo(atat«l  to), ninltl^lot immit1« e>illr remov- 
•He  wlUioDt  the  lua  of  tools. 

attached  to  the  stem.    When  no  air  is  passing  through  the  car- 
buretter, the  needle  valve  closes  the  gasoline  nozzle. 

As  soon  as  air  is  drawn  through,  the  current  striking  against 
the  disc,  lifts  it  from  its  seat.  Gravity  and  suction  then  both 
bring  gasoline  out  of  the  nozzle  to  mix  with  the  air.  The  lift  of 
the  valve  and  its  disc  are  controlled  by  an  adjustable  screw  which 
regulates  the  extent  of  the  movement. 
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Diaphragm  Feed — This  mode  of  r^;ulating  the  gasoline 
supply,  depends  on  the  action  of  reduced  air  pressure  on  a  dia- 
phragm supported  at  its  circumference,  and  free  to  move  at  the 
center.  The  needle  valve  for  controlling  the  supply  of  gasoline 
is  held  on  its  seat  when  no  air  is  passing.  As  soon  as  air  is 
drawn  through  the  carburetter,  the  pressure  is  reduced  on  one 
side  of  the  diaphragm ;  this  causes  its  center  to  move.  The  needle 
valve  being  attached  to  its  center,  is  lifted  from  its  seat,  which 
allows  gasoline  to  flow  either  by  gravity  or  suction,  or  both. 
Sometimes  a  piston  is  used  instead  of  a  diaphragm,  as  in  the 
Duryea  Carburetter  illustrated  in  fig.  157. 

The  Spray  Nozzle- — In  the  carburetter,  the  fuel  is  dischai^d 
into  the  mixing  chamber  through  a  fine  orifice  called  the  spray 
nozzle.  This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  intended  to  deliver  the 
liquid  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray,  which  is  subsequently ;  i ,  vapor- 
ized more  or  less ;  2,  mixed  with  the  entering  air,  and  3,  carried 
by  the  suction  into  the  engine  cylinder. 

The  simplest  form  of  spray  nozzle  is  one  having  a  single  open- 
ing, as  shown  in  fig.  158-a. 

The  spraying  effect  in  this  simple  form  is  less  marked  than 
that  obtained  with  nozzles  having  a  number  of  slots  as  illustrated 
in  fig.  158-b,  However,  with  the  single  nozzle,  there  is  less  danger 
of  it  becoming  clogged.  The  operation  of  a  multi-slot  nozzle  is 
undoubtedly  better  than  one  with  a  single  opening,  but  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  construction  to  be  such  that  it  may  be  readily  with- 
drawn in  order  to  clean  the  small  spray  slots. 

Fig,  158-c  illustrates  a  construction  of  this  kind  which  permits 
the  removal  of  the  nozzle  without  the  use  of  tools,  it  only  being 
necessary  to  unscrew  the  milled  nut,  and  the  whole  nozzle  comes 
out  with  it.  The  amount  of  liquid  passing  through  the  nozzle 
may  be  varied  by  an  adjustable  needle  or  metal  rod  having  a  coni- 
cal point.  The  spraying  qualities  of  the  nozzle  with  a  single 
opening  fig.  158-a,  are  improved,  when  fitted  with  a  conical 
pointed  needle  working  from  above. 
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MuKiple  Nozzles. — Some  carburetters  are  provided  with  more 
than  one  nozzle,  two,  three  or  more  being  employed.  Multiple 
nozzles  are  well  adapted  for  high  powered  machines.  Car- 
buretters with  multiple  nozzles  are  sometimes  so  constructed  that 
the  several  nozzles  forming  the  unit,  come  into  action  progres- 
sively as  the  power  demand  increases,  producing  the  same  effect 
as  though  several  separate  carburetters  were  used,  each  being 
brought  into  action  successively. 


Fm.  I»,— The    'Wlnton    Ualtlple    Noszle     Cnrbnretter. 

■    ■  ■■-      -■    n  or  the  Burr  "      ■    " 


modiflcatlon  of  the  surface  vojiiurl  tube  type,  conalBtlng  at 
a  ia.rt!K  und  a  small  tube  placed  side  by  side  above  tlie  noat  chamber. 
These  tubes  are  bent  downward  at  their  middle  so  that  email  puddles 
of  Kasollne  are  formed  at  their  smallest  diameters  when  the  engine 
Is   Idle.     When    It    la    runntng    the    fuel    eupply    may    be    regulated    by 

■needle  vaives  D.      Connection   '-    ■•-- '-- '-    -■    '       -------- 

valves  B  and  C  serve  as  thro 
all  the  mixture  Is  drawn  throu 
muffle  the  noise  of  suction  ai 
belDK  drawn  into  the  carburel 

The  needle  valve  which  regulates  the  supply,  of  fuel  at  the 
nozzle  should  have  suitable  connections  so  that  it  may  be  ad- 
justed by  the  operator  and  enable  him,  while  operating  the  car, 
to  vary  the  proportion  of  the  mixture,  and  thus  secure  the  greatest 
power  by  trial,  as  well  as  to  accommodate  the  device  to  the  tera- 
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perature  and  humidity  of  different  days,  and  also  to  the  gravity 
of  different  grades  of  fuel.  No  adjustment,  while  tlie  car  is  stand- 
ing, can  compare  with  adjustments  in  actual  road  service  in  point 
of  accuracy. 

Further,  the  carburetter  should  be  adjustable  at  low  speeds,  to 
secure  certain  ignition  and  steady  running.  Gas  engines  arc  apt 
to  misfire  at  their  limits,  and  the  perfect  carburetter  for  automo- 
biles will  provide  superior  conditions  at  these  limits  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  satisfactory  range  of  service.  This  necessitates 
provision  also  for  adjustment  at  normal  or  high  speeds. 

Gasoline,  as  it  is  sucked  out  of  the  nozzle,  made  up  as  it  is,  of  faydrocar- 
bons  of  differing  values,  from  the  point  of  view  of  weight  and  volatility, 
will  hold  to  the  globular  form  with  more  or  less  tenacity,  depending  upon 
conditions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  doubling  the  diameter  of  these  globules  increases 
their  surface  four  times,  but  their  bulk  will  be  increased  eight  times. 
Evaporation  is  proportional  to  the  surface,  but  if  double  the  quantity  re- 
side under  a  given  surface,  double  the  .time  must  be  taken  to  gasify  the 
liquid,  subject  to  a  correction  in  thai  the  spheroids  are  reducing  in  diame- 
ter as  the  vapor  expands.  Hence,  the  importance  of  constructing  the  noz- 
zle so  that  it  shall  discharge  gasoline  in  as  finely^  a  divided  state  as  pos^le. 

In  any  one  carburetter  the  perfection  of  vaporization  is  proportioned  to 
the  fineness  with  which  the  liquid  is  broken  up  at  the  nozzle.  The  short- 
ness of  the  time  within  which  vaporization  must  be  completed  is  what 
causes  the  above  factor  of  fineness  of  division  to  enter.  Since  the  heat 
transfer  between  the  air  and  the  liquid,  or  the  passage  walls  and  the  liquid, 
is  effected  chieiiy  through  the  agencies  of  convection  and  conduction — the 
former  implying  a  rapid  agitation  and  relative  motion  between  the  particles 
of  the  two  substances,  and  the  latter  the  exposure  by  the  liquid  of  the 
greatest  possible  surface  areas — it  is  readily  seen  that  the  finer  the  fuel 
division  at  the  nozele  the  more  rapid  and  complete  will  be  the  vaporization 
and  the  greater  the  homogeneity  of  the  final  mixture. 

Those  who  have  constructed  transparent  mixing  chambers  for  the  ob- 
servance of  nozzle  action  have  ascertained  that  the  fuel  left  the  nozzles 
as  a  solid  stream  of  in  heavy  globules  and  irregular  "chunks,"  not  as  a 
fine  spray  or  mist,  as  it  is  supposed  to  do. 

A  good  design  of  nozzle  and  needle  will  do  much  to  correct  this  faulty 
action  with  an  increase  in  power  output  and  fuel  economy.    However,  any 
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nozzle  form  used  will  give  a  wet  and  uneven  discharge  with  low  engine 
demands,  even  though  a  true  spray  may  be  delivered  with  increased  de- 

Whatever  form  be  given  to  the  nozzle,  the  effectiveness  with  which  it  can 
break  up  the  fuel  varies  as  the  difference  between  the  pressures  at  its  two 
ends,  and  as  Ihis  pressure  difference  varies  throughout  the  speed  range  of 
the  engine,  the  fineness  will  also  vary.  Since  ihe  noz?le  has  a  very  small 
opening,  even  tor  the  largest  automobile  motors,  it  is  easily  stopped  up, 
and  the  construction  should  be  such  as  to  enable  one  to  remove  the  nozzle 
for  purposes  of  cleaning,  without  too  much  trouble. 


B^o.  MX— The  MIiIdk  Chamber  with  Its  appendttses.  ninatnitttig,  in  Bmenl, 
the  uraiiKemeDt  ot  parta,  the  prlmarr  uid  aailllikry  ulr  panases;  snxtlluT 
Tklve.  spring  Bad  sdJUEtmenC;  the  spra;  nozzle  with  needle  vkItb  and  the 
throltle  valve.  The  arrowH  Indicate  the  dlreclloii  ot  the  enterinK  air  onirenta 
and  cooree  ot  mixtnro. 

The  Mixing  Chamber.— This  consists  of  a  small  enclosure  or 
passageway  containing  the  spray  nozzle.  The  mixing  chamber, 
as  Its  name  implies,  is  the  place  where  gasoHne  and  air  are 
brought  tc^ether  in  proper  proportions  and  commingled  to  form 
the  fuel  charge  for  the  engine.  It  is  provided  with  a  main  air 
inlet  and  auxiliary  air  ports  as  before  described  but  the  latter  ar- 
ranged to  operate  automatically. 
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The  outlet  to  the  engine  is  fitted  with  a  throttle  valve,  permit- 
ting the  quantity  of  the  mixture  to  be  varied  as  desired. 

The  construction  of  the  mixing  chamber  with  its  appendages 
follows  substantially  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  i6o.  This 
illustrates  a  mixing  chamber  with  the  spray  nozzle  A  located  in 
the  center.  The  adjustable  needle  valve  E  regulates  the  flow  of 
gasoline  to  the  nozzle.  The  mixing  chamber  is  open  to  the  at- 
mosphere at  its  lower  end  D,  through  which  the  primary  or  main 


Tia.  IBI.— The  O  and  A  (QroDvelle  And  Aniuembonrg)  O&rbaTettor.  Tna^  in*ka  at 
the  veotnri  tabe  type.  In  operation,  &Ir  enters  the  prlm&rr  Inlet  E,  mlitos  irtUi 
thegBwillDe  at  <3r  which  la  fed  from  the  Boat  chamber  C— :he  foel  level  belUB 
maintained  by  the  float  F.  The  Bnilllarr  air  BDppl;  ealfln  at  B  through  tbe  open. 
Idkb  O,  armnKed  concentric  with  the  mixing  chamber  and  oooBtatiiig  of  a  h«Il  oas* 
which  la  plercsd  with  holes  of  different  alzea,  these  belog  stopped  b;  balle  o(  dif- 
ferent dlametera  and  weights.  Aa  the  speed  o{  the  engine  Increases  and  a  tcroatet 
amount  of  air  Is  required,  the  llRhleEit  ball  lifts,  allowing  a  certain  amonnt  of  alt 
to  Blip  by  It.  As  theaiwed  1b  farther  Increased,  other  balls  lift  and  progreaBlvelr 
Increase  theareaofthealrapacB.  The  outlet  A  la  controlled  by  ■  throttle  D  opeiv 
ated  by  the  lever  U.  A  heallngjackettaprovlded,  encircling  tba  thtottle  aa  lUoa 
trated  in  the  figure. 
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air  supply  enters.  An  auxiliary  air  suH)ly  is  admitted  through 
the  opening  to  the  right,  being  controlled  by  the  valve  B  which  is 
automatic  in  its  action.  The  lift  of  this  valve  may  be  varied  to 
meet  different  requirements,  by  the  adjustable  threaded  spindle. 

Under  operating  conditions  the  pressure  in  the  mixing  chamber 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Lowered  pressure  without 
a  correspondingly  lowered  temperature  tends  to  cause  vaporiza- 
tion which  begins  as  soon  as  the  fuel  has  left  the  nozzle.  It  is 
impossible  to  measure  or  estimate  the  extent  of  the  vaporization, 
at  the  nozzle  or  through  the  manifold,  due  to  this  pressure  reduc- 
tion, but  it  is  known  to  be  very  appreciable  in  its  effect.  It  should 
be  considered  as  a  condition  affecting  vaporization,  at  the  nozzle 
end  but  slightly,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  after  the  fuel  has 
become  suspended  in  the  air. 

The  nozzle  of  average  perfonnance  will,  at  medium  demands, 
deliver  a  thin  conical  sheet  of  liquid.  This  liquid  cone  is  torn 
away  at  its  edge  and  carried  on  by  the  air  column.  Some  of  the 
fuel  torn  away  is  in  small  enough  particles  to  be  considered  as 
spray  or  mist,  and  may  be  taken  as  contributing  directly  to  the 
vapor  content  of  the  mixture ;  but  the  greater  part  sooner  or  later 
strikes  some  part  of  the  containing  walls,  and  later  it  is  picked 
up  in  the  form  of  globules.  These  globules  are  continually  picked 
Up  and  thrown  out  by  the  air  stream  in  its  progress  to  the  cylin- 
ders, until  some  of  them  are  sufficiently  small  to  become  per- 
manently entrained  or  have  been  completely  vaporized. 

Bends  in  the  manifold  passages  aggravate  the  expulsion  of  the 
liquid  globules,  but  they  also  permit  of  fuel  once  thrown  out  being 
readily  pidced  up  agaia 

The  heavier  globules  after  being  thrown  out  at  the  turns  are 
again  picked  up  by  a  following  portion  of  the  air  column.  This 
action  is  repeated  at  each  of  the  turns. 

The  Mixture. — ^At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  best  carburetter 
was  one  that  gave  a  constant  mixture  under  all  conditions,  it  being 
at  that  time  presumed  that  the  Krebs  carburetter  as  shown  in 

CJoogIc 
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fig.  169,  gave  this  result.  However,  from  experience  and 
numerous  experiments  it  has  since  been  conceded  that  a  constant 
mixture  is  not  advisable  from  either  the  standpoint  of  fuel 
economy  or  best  operation.  Inasmuch  as  ignition  conditions  varj' 
with  the  speed  of  the  engine  and  the  compression  values  vary 
similarly  with  the  throttle  opening,  it  follows  that  the  mixture 
necessary  for  maximum  power  at  any  given  speed  differs  in 
accordance  with  the  immediate  conditions  of  combustion. 

At  low  speeds  the  mixture  should  be  richer  than  at  high.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  low  speeds  more  heat  is  lost  to  the  cylin- 
der walls,  more  compression  is  lost  by  leakage,  and  the  combustion 
can  therefore  be  slower,  thus  sustaining  the  pressure.  At  high 
speeds  the  compression  is  higher,  due  to  less  leakage  and  less  loss 
of  heat.  Therefore,  unless  the  mixture  be  leaner  at  high  speed 
there  might  be  danger  of  pre-ignition.* 

A  lean  and  highly  compressed  charge  also  bums  faster  and 
hence  gives  better  pressures  and  fuel  economy  than  a  richer  one. 

The  quantity  of  mixture  that  an  engine  will  take  .varies  greatly 
with  the  speed.  At  slow  speeds  the  volume  at  approximately 
carburetter  pressure  is  equal  to  the  cubic  content  of  the  cylinders 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  power  strokes.  At  high  speeds  of 
one  thousand  revolutions  and  over  the  quantity  may  drop  to  less 
than  one-half  the  theoretical  amount,  depending  on  the  design  of 
the  valves,  inlet  piping  and  carburetter  passages.  This  peculiarity 
reacts  upon  the  compression,  and  hence  on  the  mixture  desired 
for  best  results.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  design  of  the  en- 
gine has  a  bearing  on  the  carburetter  design,  which  explains  the 
well  known  but  seemingly  mysterious  fact  that  a  carburetter  giv- 
ing good  results  on  one  engine  sometimes  fails  to  maintain  its 
reputation  when  applied  to  one  of  different  design. 

The  design  and  class  of  ignition  used  have  also  a  marked  in- 
fluence. Poorer  mixtures  can  be  used,  as  the  spark  is  hotter,  the 
throttle  can  be  more  nearly  closed,  resulting  in  increased  engine 
capacity  and  fuel  economy. 


*Thei>T«flz'*i)re''  before  iRnltlon  meaiu  ttuit  the  fast  charea  ti  Iffnlted  befora  th* 
time  of  tiie  spark  and  hu  no  counection  with  the  stroke  or  cr&nk  poHlUon  •■  dlatln- 
ffalshed.  from  Its  nssRe  when  Bpeaklnn  of  eteam  motors:  tor  example,  prt-mlwlwte* 
meauis  tb»t  •team  Is  admitted  to  the  ojllnder  before  Um  begliinliig  Of  tlM  atcokeb 
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To  get  the  maximum  power  out  of  a  given  sized  engine  the  fuel 
should  be  introduced  into  the  cylinders  as  cold  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  complete  evaporation,  intimacy  of  mixture  and  com- 
pleteness of  combustion. 

The  ever  varying  density  and  compositions  of  the  fuels  used 
and  obtainable  introduce  many  complications  into  the  problem. 
These  differences  demand  different  sizes  of  nozzles,  different  float 
levels,  different  amounts  of  heat  to  be  supplied,  and  different  pro- 
portions of  air  for  combustion. 


fro.  IStL— Tbe  Scbebler  Carbnretter.  A  compeniaUnE  air  ti 
>cre<r  M  and  sprttiB  O,  cootrolB  the  alrsupplytotlio  mli 
tbls  waive  In  a  shatwr  which  may  be  partially  -> '  — > 


needle  valve  E  by  cieana 


Uie  sopply  regal&led  by  I 

needle  valve  Eaa  two  adji „  —  ._.  „.„_  >. —  . 

tlie  eccentrlo  high  speed  adjasttnent.  Throttle  valve  K 
and  la  operated  fcy  the  lever  P.  Heating  1«  secm^ed  by 
throttle.  OasollDe  eDt«ni  the  Boat  chamber  B  throo^h  tbr 
ftiel  level  Is  maintained  bjf  the  .,.-.-.  ^  —^.  .- 


ulatefl  the  anpply  by 

uic  lu.Ei.  ,».•»  u  »..u  ><7.<,.  v»...,.,v ..»..  .. -w  , Is  adlnBlable  by  the 

needle  valve  adjuetlog  screw  L  acceBslble  oj  remoylng  cap  U.    The  carboiettar 


.-D.  ™.^™.u— u™.^^™  ".  ™.- ^- -    -h  regnlatefl  the  anpply 

Uie  Inlet  valve  H  and  lever  connection  J.    The  flc--  —'--  -  -^' •-'-  ^-  ■ 


ng  chamber  0.    Above 

-inking  to  Increase 

ia  located  at  D  and 
ab  wheel  L.    The 
Id  one  for  low.    At  R  is 
s  of  the  bvitterfly  type 
Jacket  sniTonndlng  tt- 


IJUBtlaa  screw  L  acceeBlbls 
w  tickler  or  flnnnlng  pin  V* 
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Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  the  mixture  being  delivered  by  a  carburetter,  the  ma- 
jority of  motors  in  use  are  operating  under  more  or  less  disad- 
vantageous conditions,  even  if  carefully  and  properly  regulated  at 
the  outset 

Heating  for  Carburetters. — Vaporization  due  to  pressure  re- 
duction is  distinguished  from  vaporization  caused  by  the  sup- 
plying of  heat.  In  the  former  action,  vaporization  can  becMne 
only  partially  complete,  however  far  the  process  of  reduction  is 


Vta.  US.— A  Jkokal«d  CBrbluettoT.  The  mlxlDK  cbunber  Is  shown  aurrnuaded  br  % 
Jacket  P,  for  heaUnit  tbe  mUtnre.  This  is  accomplished  eitHer  by  connection  wltli 
the  cooling  watoi,  or  eihboat  from  engine.  UotIds  the  eomnkeF  seaaon,  when  the 
■tmoepherla  temperature  la  high,  the  heatlngamuigeiaeotinaf  bedlspeuaed  with. 

carried,  since  the  part  of  the  liquid  which  vaporizes  does  so 
through  the  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  remainder,  which  be- 
comes constantly  colder.  Vaporization  due  to  pressure  reduc- 
tion by  engine  suction  will  continue  until  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  becomes  so  low  that  vaporization  ceases  until  heat  is  sup- 
plied from  some  outside  source. 

Where  vaporization  is  brought  about  entirely  by  heat  from 
some  outside  source  the  degree  to  which  it  may  be  carried  de« 
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pends  wholly  upon  the  amount  of  heat  supplied,  since  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  is  being  constantly  raised  to  or  maintained 
at  the  proper  point. 

When  a  carburetter  is  rather  small,  for  the  engine  wWch  it  has 
to  supply,  it  becomes  very  cold  while  in  operation,  as  the  amount 
of  heat  necessary  to  effect  the  evaporation  of  the  gasoline  is  more 
than  is  available  from  the  entering  air  or  than  could  be  secured 
through  the  metal  of  the  carburetter  by  conduction.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  metal  becomes  so  low  that  water  condenses  on  it, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  is  deported  in  the  form  of  frost  This  in- 
dicates a  temperature  within  the  carburetter  too  low  for  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  inferior  fuel,  and  so  tow  as  to  possibly  affect  the 
intimacy  of  the  resulting  mixture  even  if  high  test  gasoline  be 
used.  Moreover,  if  any  water  be  present  in  the  float  chamber,  it 
will  be  likely  to  freeze  and  disturb  the  flow  of  the  gasoline. 

These  several  undesirable  results  are  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
carburetter  too  small  for  the  engine.  To  meet  these  conditions, 
some  makers  provide  means  for  heating  the  air  supply.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  arranging  the  outside  end  of  the  air  inlet 
pipe  so  as  to  terminate  closely  to  the  exhaust  manifold  or  some 
hot  portion  of  the  engine.  Not  enough  attention  has  been  paid 
to  jacketing  carburetters  to  replenish  the  heat  taken  up  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  fuel,  and,  judging  from  observation  of  car- 
buretters now  in  use,  it  seems  that  very  few  engineers  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  into  the  probable  economics  that  might  be  ef- 
fected by  proper  jacketing.  It  appears,  from  the  results  of  ex- 
periments that  the  fuel  consumption  decreases  with  an  increase  ol 
jacket  temperature  for  a  given  output,  but  only  up  to  a  certain 
point  The  most  effective  temperature  seems  to  be  about  no" 
Fahr. 

Besides  heating  the  air,  carburetters  are  sometimes  jacketed  as 
shown  in  fig.  163,  and  the  heat  supplied  to  the  jacket  by  two 
methods.  One  is  by  means  of  hot  water,  taken  from  the  cooling 
system  by  the  use  of  a  shunt,  and  the  other  by  the  exhaust  gases. 
Heating  the  carburetter  by  cooling  water  gives  good  results,  but 
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the  startii^  of  the  motor  is  more  difficult,  especiaHy  in  winter. 
Heating  the  carburetters  by  exhaust  gases  is  open  to  some  objec- 
tion, as  oil  and  carbon  soot  are  deposited  in  the  heating  jaclcet. 

Surface  or  "Puddle**  Carburetters. — In  this  method  of  car- 
buretting,  a  thin  layer  of  air  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  The  surface  carburetter  consists  of  a  U-shaped  mixing 
chamber,  in  the  base  of  which  a  puddle  of  gasoline  about  J^  inch 
deep  is  maintained  by  float  feed  as  shown  in  fig,  164.  As  this 
puddle  is  supplied  by  gravity,  a  weaker  suction  will  produce  a 
mixture,  than  where  the  gasoline  must  be  both  lifted  and  sprayed 
by  suction.  This  type  of  carburetter  is  quite  sensitive  to  changes, 
both  in  the  float  level  and  in  the  needle  valve  adjustment 


Yta.  KM.— Th«MrtK»or"poaiIlo"  type  of  curbtiPBtter,  Air  (k>w«  thrnn^  tli«  D 
shaped  tube  of  miztng  clumber  as  iDdlcnted  br  tlie  arrows.  The  small  pnddle  of 
EHSoUne  la  Ibe  bottom  of  the  mlilug  rbmuber  is  mlietl  with  the  air  by  nurfaee 
contact.  The  Blre  or  oroe*  Hectlcm  of  tha  mUlDE  chamber  Is  agnallr  leduoed  at 
the  region  of  the  puddlx  so  as  tu  h^rreiwir'  the  velocity  of  the  InllowlDg  air.  The 
gasoline  level  In  the  llont  chamber  is  milntatned  slfghtlT  higher  than  the  fnel 
loletto  the  mixing  chamber  feeding  tba  puddle  by  gravitr.  Hence,  so  Initial 
suction  la  reQolred  to  cause  a  flow  of  gasoline  inUi  the  inlxinj  ohamber. 

An  example  of  surface  carburetter  construction  is  shown  in  the 
Holley,  fig.  165.  This  carburetter  has  no  auxiliary  air  inlet  and 
valve.  A  high  air  velocity  is  obtained  in  the  mixing  chamber  by 
applying  the  principle  of  the  venturi  tube. 

Referring  to  the  figure,  which  sliows  the  carburetter  in  two  sec- 
tions, it  will  be  seen  that  the  air  enters  at  A  and  passes  downward 
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and  up  through  a  U-shaped  tube,  which  is  constricted  at  its  low- 
est poiat  In  the  floor  of  the  U  is  the  gasoline  orifice  B,  which  is 
r^^lated  by  a  needle  valve  E.  The  mixture  passes  through  a 
butterfly  throttle  valve  and  on  to  the  engine  by  the  connection  C. 
The  float  chamber  surrounds  the  lowest  part  of  the  U,  and  has 
an  annular  cork  float  J,  which  controls  the  gasoline  valve  L 
through  a  lever  N  pivoted  at  K.  The  U-shaped  mixing  chamber 
is  merely  the  venturi  tube  in  a  spedal  form,  allowing  a  very  high 
air  velocity  to  be  obtained  at  B, 

When  the  engine  is  at  rest  there  is  a  puddle  of  gasoline  about 
%  inch  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  mixing  chamber.    Consequently 


Tia.  ISL— 'Hte HoUn  Owlmretter,  This  Ts  an  oTMnple  of  the  BorfKoe  or  "puddle* 
type.  The  fuel  level  Is  maintained  Bllehtly  higher  than  the  Inlet  orlflce  which 
catueas  anuUl  "puddle  "  of  Baaolineto  form  In  tha  bottom  of  the  Uebsped  mixing 
duunber.   'nieoperatlonof  thlB  carburetter  is  described  In  detaU  In  tJte  text. 

when  the  motor  is  starting  or  running  very  slowly  the  air  does 
not  have  to  lift  the  gasoline  at  all  but  simply  draws  over  the  pud- 
dle and  is  carburetted  by  surface  evaporation.  As  the  throttle 
is  opened  and  the  air  velocity  increases  the  puddle  is  gradually 
swept  away  by  the  strong  air  current  passing  over  it ;  at  the  higher 
speeds  the  puddle  is  wiped  out  entirely  .and  a  spray  of  the  ordinary 
sort  talKS  its  place. 
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In  starting  the  engine  the  float  is  depressed  by  the  primer  H 
and  to  prevent  the  mixing  chamber  from  being  flooded  to  excess 
a  drain  pipe  D  is  provided. 

The  throttle  valve  is  operated  by  the  lever  F,  and  the  adjusta- 
ble stop  screw  G  permits  regulation  of  the  opening  for  mmimum 
speed.  The  adjustment  is  through  the  needle  valve  E.  A  dash- 
board connection  is  sometimes  provided  to  regulate  the  opening 
of  this  valve. 

When  there  is  a  dashboard  connection  the  upper  end  of  the 
needle  valve  stem  has  a  universal  joint,  from  which  a  rod  extends 
through  the  dashboard  to  a  dial  and  regulating  needle  as  shown 
in  fig.  i66. 


Fio.  lAB,— A  Surface  Carborettor,  BiranBed  forduhbmrd  control  of  fnel  needloTKln. 
A  universal  Joint  Is  fitted  to  the  valve  stem  havlDS  an  eitenaloii  connectlujc  witli 
the  gnwloated  dial,  sbowa  at  the  right. 

A  spring  ratchet  holds  the  dial  where  set,  and  a  hinge  permits 
it  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  angle  of  the  rod.  This  attachment 
enables  the  user  to  adjust  the  carburetter  under  running  condi- 
tions, a  matter  of  an  instant,  whereas  otherwise  he  might  experi- 
ment repeatedly.  It  also  makes  it  possible  to  adjust  for  day  to 
day  variations  in  humidity,  temperature,  and  grade  of  fuel,  as  well 
as  to  start  on  a  rich  mixture  and  cut  down  when  the  engine  is 
warmed  up,  A  special  adjustment  for  hills  and  sand  is  also  pos- 
sible. 

Venturi  Carburetters. — ^\Vhen  any  fluid  passes  through  a  pipe 
of  variable  cross  section  or  size,  the  quantity  passing  any  giveo 
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section  in  a  given  time  is  the  same ;  such  being  the  case,  the 
velocity  of  the  fluid  in  the  various  sections  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  areas  of  the  sections.  Hence  it  is  evident,  from  the 
foregoing  facts,  that  the  pressure  is  greatest  at  the  largest  sec- 
tion and  least  at  the  smallest. 

This  is  known  as  the  "venturi  principle"  and  has  been  utilized  in  the 
design  of  some  makes  of  carburetters  with  good  results.  In  applying  this 
principle  to  carburetter  design,  the  mixing  chamber  is  shaped  like  two 


I.    MT.-Th«   Klncgton  Cctrhnretter.      An   example   of   the   ventnrl   type   of 
■^Tburutter.     Air  enters  at  A  and  converges  above  the  nozxle  N  Id  the 
rSBtrlcted  passage  which   produces  the  venturi   tube  effect.     D  IH  the 
exit  to   the   motor  controlled   by   the   butterfly  throttle   E,      Auxniary 
ueh  Ave  circular  openings  G.  arranged  in  a  semi-circle 
an  extension  H  ol  the  mining  chamber.     Each  of  these 
onslst  of  a  bushing  K  threaded  into  the  opening  In  the 
&nd  having   its   top  beveled   to   receive  a   H-lnch   bell 
all  L,  which  is  retained  in  position  by  a  threaded  busli- 
In  the   top  of  the   extension    H.     Gasoline  enters  from 
igh  J.  controlled  by  needle  valve   R.  operated  through 
ic.ci  ik     i,u.iiijlete  control  of  the  nozale  N  Is  through  the  needle  valve 
V,  which  at  the  top  of  the  carburetter  has  a  T-piece  X,  by  which  It 

A  serrated  hub  W  of  the  throltle.  permits  the  handle  W  to  be  turned 
In  any  direction  convenient  for  the  motor  by  loosening  lockout  Z. 
Similarly,  the  Intake  pipe  A.  which  Is  a  separate  castinff,  can  be 
turned  to  any  desired  position  by  loosening  the  nut  A'. 

hollow  truncated  cones  wilh  Iheir  small  ends  brought  together,  or  in  other 
words  like  the  familiar  hour  glass.  By  locating  the  spray  nozzle  at  the 
point  of  least  cross  section,  the  conditions  are  favorable,  for  securing  that 
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marked  economir  of  fuel  which  results  from  the  use  of  high  air  velocitiei 
onder  low  pressures.  The  greater  the  pressure  drop  at  the  nozzle,  accom- 
panied by  a  proportional  increase  in  the  air  velocity,  the  better  will  be  the 
fuel  division  and  vaporization 

The  very  rapid  agitation  and  internal  motion  of  the  mixture  column,  due 
to  the  restricted  section  of  the  venturi  tube,  tends  to  produce  a 
homogeneous  fuel  charge.  A  lowering  of  the  pressure,  lowers  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  through  vaporization,  hence,  in  venturi  carburetters 
where  any  marked  venturi  effect  is  sought,  jacketing  is  advisable. 

The  advantages  of  the  venturi  tube  as  applied  to  cafburetters  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  Homogeneity  of  mixture;  ease  with  which  the 
mixii^  chamber  may  be  jacketed,  either  by  air  or  water;  the  mixing  cham- 
ber may  be  placed  in  any  plane,  thus  adapting  it  to  varied  motor  designs. 

Selecting  a  Carburetter. — Automobile  owners  often  sedt  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  increase  the  power  of  their  motors  by 
the  fitting  of  new  carburetters.  On  account  of  this,  it  is  well  to 
point  out  certain  truths  which  may  be  of  service.  Before  select- 
ing a  carburetter,  the  buyer  should  have  as  clear  an  understand- 
ing of  its  principles  as  possible.  The  ideal  carburetter  require- 
ments are  as  follows: 

1.  It  must  intimately  mix  In  proper  proportions  the  mixture  to  suit 
varying  engine  speeds. 

2.  If  of  the  spray  type,  the  air  velocity  at  the  nozzle  should  be  great 
enough  at  slowest  engine  speeds  to  overcome  the  initial  lift  necessary 
to  bring  the  fuel  to  the  nozzle  level  and  draw  it  into  the  mixing  chamber. 

3.  The  nozzle  should  be  accessible  for  cleaning  and  should  be  so  shaped, 
together  with  the  needle  valve  that  it  will  deliver  gasoline  in  a  very  finely 
divided  form. 

4.  The  float  chamber  should  be  concentric  with  the  nozzle,  so  that  the 
fuel  level  at  that  point  will  not  be  disturbed  by  any  inclination  of  the  car. 

5.  A  gauze  strainer  should  be  provided  at  the  gasoline  inlet  and  also 
another  at  the  air  inlet. 

6.  The  fuel  should  flow  in  a  single  direction  either  up  or  down  through 
the  float  chamber  so  no  pockets  will  exist, 

7.  There  should  be  a  vent  in  the  top  of  the  float  chamber. 

8.  The  float  point  should  be  easily  ground  and  moved  by  the  motion  of 
the  float 

g.  The  float  should  be  adjustable  to  different  grades  of -fuel, 

CnOOgIC 
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la  The  passage  between   the  float  and  mixing  chambers   should  1 
large  to  prevent  clo^ng. 

II.  The  air  passage  should  be  contracted  at  the  nozzle. 


13.  The  gasoline  inlet  valve  should  be  arranged  to  have  dashboard 
control 

L4.  There  should  be  means  of  heating  in  cold  weather  or  with  low  gravity 

fuels. 


fia.  W.— TboWmctCftFtniTetteT.  TbiaconBtataof  two  carlniMttentn  one.  eacli  with 
ItB  own  Bpray  nozilo  and  adjustment-  The  small  carhurctfer  B  Is  used  for  tow  speeds 
•nd  a  second  one  C,  cutting  In  on  moderata  and  111:;!!  speeds.  Automntic  aclLon  1b 
secured  by  the  spring  operated  valve  F.  The  air  supply  ot  carhnrctter  B  may  be 
legulated  by  valve  D,  having  daahboard  control.  Closing  thia  vnlvo  produces  a 
ittODgBDCtlononUieBprBy  nozzle  In  B,  thus  drawing  a  rich  mixture  to  make  easy 
Rutins  poealble.  The  valve  Is  then  opened  to  Its  normal  poaition,  which  Is  wide 
open.  Shonld  the  weather  be  cold  anda  richer  mlitnre  required,  this  valve  may 
be cloaed  somewhat.  The  entlrecarhnretler  la  controlled  hy  the hutterfly  throttle 
valve  A.  NoMleH  has  a  alngle  opening  while  (i  l<i  a  mulM-nonle  having  loaront- 
hoaUU  by  the  jnckct  U.  The  fuel  flow  tc 
■sj. 
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Size  of  Carburetter. — In  selecting  a  carburetter  tfie  first  tWng 
to  be  determined  is  the  proper  size  as  success  or  failure  in  operat- 
ing the  car  depends  upon  it.  If  too  lar^e  there  would  be  difficulty 
in  starting  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  feed  more  fuel  than  would 
otherwise  be  required,  because  the  air  velocity  through  the  mixing 


■to.  m— Th»    Rreba   OarbnretUr,     used    on    the    PanhaTd-LaTrnMor    inatoi& 

Gasoline  cornea  from  the  float  chamber  through  channel  P  to  the 
spray  nozzle  U  air  being  admitCei]  at  K.  Q  la  Che  mlxlHET  chamber; 
the  mixture  passes  Into  the  feed  tube  M  through  the  port  H,  whose 
openlUK  is  controlled  by  the  position  ol  the  serrated  perforations  In 
piston  O,  moving  through  bore  R.  aa  controlled  by  tJie  governor 
through  piston  rod  S,  When  more  air  than  the  fixed  quantity  ad- 
mitted at  K  Is  required,  the  excess  motor  auction  depresses  the  small 
piston  A,  held  In  cylinder  F,  by  the  spring  E,  and  sliding  In  the 
elastic  diaphragm  C.  Air  In  admitted  above  It  through  a  small  port 
at  B.  The  depression  of  piston  A,  causes  the  slide  H,  to  move  down- 
Ward  In  tube  O,  thus  opening  the  porta  I  &nd  J,  admlttltis  the  !•■ 
quired  amount  ot  air. 

chamber  would  be  too  low  to  cause  an  intimate  mixing  of  the  fuel 
spray  with  the  air.  Moreover,  a  very  rapid  cranking  on  starting 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  produce  sufficient  suction  in  the 
mixing  chamber  to  draw  gasoline  through  the  nozzle.* 

U  carburetters  the  level  of  tlie  saBollne  tn 

„ntliBnorale.Bn  " initial SHCtion^'  Isnecv- 

^  of  discharge  and  an  addltJooal  suction  to  diacharffe  it 


)  liquid  Co  the 
igobambw. 
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The  carburetter  size  should  be  determined  by  the  area  of  the 
valve  opening  on  the  engine  and  not  by  the  cylinder  displacement 
as  the  former  is  a  true  measure  of  the  engine  capacity,  A  car- 
bnretter  cannot  deliver  more  charge  to  a  cylinder  than  the  area  of 
the  valve  opening  will  allow  to  pass.  Hence,  a  large  carburetter 
with  excess  passage  area  cannot  cause  an  engine  to  deliver  more 
power  than  it  would  with  one  having  a  passage  equal  in  area  to 
that  of  the  valve  opening. 

A  carburetter  too  large  would  not  only  waste  fuel  but  reduce 
Siepower  of  theengtne  by  furaishinga  weak  and  non-homogeneous 
mixture.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  carburetter 
be  too  small  the  engine  would  not  develop  its  rated  power,  as  it 
could  not  deliver  a  full  charge  at  high  speed.  From  the  forego- 
ing it  follows  that  the  carburetter  of  proper  size  should  have  its 
passage  area  equal  to  the  valve  opening  of  the  engine.*  In  multi- 
cylinder  engines  this  area  is  equal  to  the  valve  opening  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  suction  strokes  which  take  place  simultaneously, 
determined  from  the  sequence  of  cranks,  as  explained  in  plate  III. 

To  find  the  valve  opening  area,  remove  an  intake  valve  and  measure  the 
diameter  of  the  port  it  covers,  and  also  the  lift  of  the  valve  and  angle  of 
valve  seat  The  effective  valve  opening  area  is  equal  to  the  slant  surface 
of  the  frustrum  of  a  cone  whose  upper  base  diameter  is  equal  to  the  port 
diameter,  whose  slant  height  is  equal  to  the  lift  of  valve  times  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  the  valve  seat  and  whose  lower  base  diameter  is  equal  to 
Bie  port  diameter  plus  twice  the  valve  lift  times  cos  0  sin  0. 

The  above  values  substituted  in  the  following  formula  will  give  the  re- 
quired  area. 

Area  valve  opening  ^  }  slant  height  X  (circumference  of  upper  base  -|- 
drcumference  of  lower  base). 

This  area  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  suction  strokes  occurring 
at  one  time.  A  carburetter  having  this  area  will  be  of  the  correct  size 
provided  the  main  and  auxiliary  passages  through  the  carburetter  are 
smooth  surfaced,  and  as  direct  as  possible.  If  it  be  made  up  of  tortuous 
mugh  passages,  sharp  bends,  etc.,  a  little  excess  area  should  be  provided 
to  compensate  for  the  increased  frictional  resistance  resulting  therefrom. 


*  In  the  exact  delermtniitlon  of  carboretter  size,  mfflclent  exc«m  pa«8U[o  area  must 
ba  provided  [a  cnrrect  for  the  friction  of  the  mixture  thrauxti  the  c&rburetMr  and 
inlet  nuDlfold.  It  1h  not  prDbable  that  a  carburetter  f  onld  be  found  having  exactly 
ths  name  slxeonUetaa  the  valve  opening,  hence,  the  oeareetBlze  largrr  is  seiec  ted  wfaicb 
viU  be  ampir  large  to  allow  for  friction.  The  inlet  manifold,  of  coarse,  moat  be  Of  Iho 
axaotdsatooorraipondwiiJttl- ' "— 
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Having  determined  the  required  area,  a  carburetter  may  be  se- 
lected having  its  outlet  diameter  corresponding  as  near  as  possible 
to  this  area — taking  the  nearest  larger  size.  Carburetter  makers 
proportion  the  outlet  to  correspond  to  standard  pipe  sizes,  as  given 
in  the  table,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  internal  pipe  diameters  do 
not  correspond  to  the  nominal  diameters  as  listed.  For  instance,  a 
pipe  listed  as  i^  inch  has  an  internal  diameter  of  .82  inch,  hence, 
the  correct  pipe  size  should  be  obtained  from  the  table. 
TABLE    OF    STANDARD    PIPE    SIZES. 


NOUIHAI, 

ACTUAI, 

ACTUAI, 

Imtbrnai. 

ARBA. 

INSIDB 

OUTSIDB 

INSIDB 

Itu. 

ina. 

Ids. 

840 
050 

.633 

,:SI 

1.380 

304 

la'? 

40 

iH 

900 

036 

»H 

i?? 

?:S 

t 

Ih 

500 
000 

til 

S 

4-5«» 

ia.730 

Adjusting  the  Carburetter. — It  !s  difficult  to  state  a  method 
which  will  apply  to  the  adjustment  of  all  makes  of  carburetters, 
but  it  is  possible  to  give  a  few  general  instructions. 

1.  The  interior  of  the  float  chamber  should  be  examined  with 
a  view  to  removing  any  dirt  or  other  matter  which  might  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  flow  of  the  gasoline. 

2.  With  a  spray  carburetter,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  ob- 
tain by  priming  a  mixture  for  starting.  It  is,  however,  possible 
in  doing  this  to  make  too  lean  or  too  rich  a  mixture ;  and  if  the 
adjustments  be  decidedly  wrong,  the  mixture  formed  on  the  first 
few  revolutions  will  be  so  bad  that  the  engine  will  stop. 

3.  Sometimes  the  float  is  too  high  or  too  low,  and  the  gasoline 
overflows  the  spray  nozzle  continually,  or  is  so  low  that  a  ccm- 
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siderable  suction  is  required.  Now  as  before  stated,  the  gasoline 
level  should  be  such  that  the  liquid  will  form  a  bubble  at  the  noz- 
zle to  be  blown  off  at  will.  The  exact  height  should  be  found  by 
this  method. 

4.  After  the  float  chamber  has  had  time  to  fill,  observe  whetlier 
g:asoline  drips  from  the  nozzle.  If  it  does,  the  float  valve  should 
be  investigated.  If  pressing  it  shut,  stops  the  dripping,  the  float 
is  too  high ;  if  the  dripping  persist,  the  valve  leaks  and  needs  to 
be  r^TOund.  Occasionally  a  float  and  float  valve  are  so  arranged 
that  the  valve,  although  tight  in  one  position,  may  slant  over  a 
trifle  and  leak  from  that  cause. 


ha.  170.— Tha  IStri*  Oarbiipettor,  An  «lr  t»1to  A  ta  provided  which  cranpletoly 
dows  the  air  port  when  not  in  operattoo  .nd  also  ftgasoUne  yalve  J  which  com- 
plel«lrclo«BtlieBasollnopoptattAe  same  time,.  The  action  of  the  air  valve  la  re- 
■lBl«d  bv  a  long  aprinR  B.  The  gasoMna  valve  f 8  lifted  from  lt»  seat  by  the  actton 
of  the  air  v»lvo  through  the  lever  G  and  the  IttlarK.    Itwlllba  noticBd  that  tie  (Q^ 


uu.u  M  of  UieleverG,  the  point  at  which  IhBleverG  rests  npontheal 
the  polat  at  which  the  lllwr  K  reata  on  the  lever  G  are  In  B  straight  line,  giving  a 
lift  WthO  gaaoUne  v»lve  J  In  proportion  to  Uie  lift  of  the  air  valve.  To  change  tto 
proportion  between  the  gasoline  and  air  openlnffs  a  regulatlna  cap  H  la  provided, 
&  meaDB  of  which  the  poatttoa  ol  the  point  1,  at  which  the  lifter  X  real*  upon  Uio 
lever  G.  m»y  be  varied  at  will,  thus  varylngtie  Utt  of  the  gasoline  valve,  The^ 
»«lve  Is  provided  with  a.  glrcerlne  daahpot  B  to  make  theoperaUon  nolMloaa.  Tho 
valve  atem  C  eiteoda  Into  the  dash  pot  terminating  Id  the  piston  D.  held  Id  tension 
br  the  eprlng  B.  The  inlitnm  to  engine  la  controlled  b/  The  throttle  F.  To  the 
lott  la  shown  a  Matlan  of  Iha  float  ohambar  wltli  needle  Talve  Q  arranged  oonoao- 
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If  no  dripping  occur  after  standing,  depress  the  float,  and  on 
the  first  sign  of  dripping  crank  the  engine.  If  it  does  not  start, 
prime  the  carburetter  again.  In  case  this  fails,  shut  off  the  gaso- 
line at  the  tank,  and  if  there  be  a  drainage  outlet  from  the  float 
chamber  draw  off  a  couple  of  teaspoonsful  of  gasoline.  This 
weakens  the  mixture.  Repeated  cautious  experimenting  in  this 
manner  will  soon  establish  the  priming  required  to  start  the  engine 
when  cold. 

5.  Gasoline  when  warm  evaporates  more  rapidly,  and  caution  is 
required  not  to  prime  too  much.  Many  carburetters  with  a  small 
primary  air  passage  will  start  the  engine  without  prJmii^,  once 
they  are  properly  adjusted. 


Tta.  VL—A  ftv  eiunplea  of  oArbarett^r  dealcit,  showliiB  covna  tollowcd  brUw 
foet  after  l«vlDg  tbe  nonlB.  for  different  >rnDBanients  of  parta  and  paasasto. 
Tha  heavy  arrowed  line  leadlns  from  the  imzileX  liidlcatoB  thecouree  laken  by 
the  miztara  as  Influanced  by  tbe  dealKti.  These  diagriLina  are  self  eiplanatoiTi 
and  show  that  liquid  alahnles  are  oretlpltated  Beaiust  aome  portionH  of  the 
ntxlng  cbamber  wnll  almost  Immedfaiely  after  leaving  tbe  nozzle.  Tbls  tetida 
to  dlatarblbehnmoeenelti' or  the  mixture,  and  requlrea  that  provlBlona  be  made 
for  correcting  this  eilect  In  the  remaining  portions  of  the  paaugo. 

If  the  engine  should  start,  but  immediately  die  down,  try  de- 
pressing the  float.  If  the  cause  of  dying  downbetoo  weak  a  mix- 
ture, this  will  keep  the  engine  going. 

6.  When  there  is  an  auxiliary  spring  controlled  air  valve,  tighten 
the  spring  sufficiently  to  hold  it  on  its  seat  at  low  engine  speeds 
and  throttle  openings.  With  the  engine  running  light  at  about 
250  to  300  revolutions  per  minute,  adjust  the  fuel  needle  valve  to 
such  a  position  that,  with  the  spark  just  back  of  center,  the  speed 
can  be  cut  down  to  below  200  revolutions  per  minute  without  mis- 
firing. 
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7.  Having  made  this  adjustment,  retard  the  spark  fully  and 
with  clutch  still  disengaged,  slightly  open  the  throttle.  The  engine 
should  attain  at  least  its  maximum  road  speed  with  the  throttle 
about  one-eighth  open.  The  auxiliary  air  valve  should  begin  to 
open  at  about  250  r.  p.  m,,  but  should  not  open  fully  for  maximum 
speed  with  engine  running  light,  as  it  is  not  taking  full  charges. 

8.  Adjust  the  spring  of  the  auxiliary  valve  so  that  it  only  par- 
tially opens  for  maximum  speed.  Ail  the  above  adjustments  are 
to  be  made  with  the  clutch  disengaged. 

9.  Now  try  the  car  on  the  road  at  moderate  speeds.  Suppose 
the  engine  runs  in  a  sluggish  manner,  vary  the  gasoline  supply 
without  stopping :  first  reduce,  then  increase  the  richness  of  the 


,  where  tUo  el —  ..  ~~, — ,- 

llluatrated  for  each  case.  It  will  beseen  that  all  theae  throtUea  a< 
when  Dot  fully  opea.  The  first  four  throw  the  liquid  opon  the  wajib  unevenif. 
The  laet  one  shown  to  the  right,  while  better  dIetrlhuUna  the  liquid  over  the 
walla.  Ib  like  the  rest,  an  energetlo  Beparator.  ThroItloB  llko  number  four  are 
rarelr  foond  Id  latT  deslEns.  Probably  all  who  liave  bad  any  experience  with 
thlH  ty^  of  throttle  remember  that  a  drain  cock  1h  Inserted  at  :!L 

mixture  and  note  the  affect  on  the  car's  performance  on  level 
ground.  A  few  trials  should  give  a  mixture  on  which  the  car 
will  run  well ;  the  operatic"!  thus  obtained,  does  not  prove  alto- 
gether that  the  mixture  is  correct  as  the  car  may  be  rtmning  with 
more  throttle  opening  than  is  necessary. 

10,  If  the  radiator  should  heat  up  on  level  ground  and  over 
heats  on  hills,  it  indicates  too  rich  a  mixture ;  correct  this  by  ad- 
justing the  auxiliary  air  valve,  A  change  in  spring  tension  has  a 
greater  proportional  effect  at  low  than  at  high  speeds. 

Kote  whether  the  valve  strikes  the  stop  at  moderate  speed.    XI 
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it  does,  it  will  not  admit  sufficient  air  at  high  speed,  hence,  ad- 
just the  stop,  if  possible,  so  the  valve  may  open  further.  If  it 
should  flutter  at  high  speed,  the  lift  must  be  reduced  to  increase 
the  spring  tension  and  diminish  the  fuel  supply  to  the  nozzle. 

11.  In  case  there  be  no  needle  valve  controlling  the  spray,  re- 
duce the  primary  air  inlet  so  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
air  stream  will  go  through  the  auxiliary  valve.  These  changes 
will  weaken  the  mixture  more  at  high  than  at  low  speeds,  as  it 
should  be  for  proper  working. 

12.  If  in  running  the  car  on  level  ground,  the  motor  be  simply 
weak  and  not  accompanied  by  heating  it  indicates  that  the  mix- 
ture is  too  lean.  A  good  test  of  the  mixture  is  the  response  to  the 
spark  advance.  If  the  mixture  be  bad,  the  spark  must  be  ad- 
vanced considerably  to  produce  any  noticeable  acceleration,  where- 
as with  the  correct  mixture  any  change  in  the  advance  is  felt  at 
once,  and  the  maximum  advance  is  not  needed  except  at  maximum 
speeds.  Even  more  marked  is  the  response  to  the  throttle  when 
the  latter  is  nearly  closed. 

13.  Much  depends  upon  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  air  valve 
spring.  To  get  the  best  results  in  power  and  economy,  the  ten- 
sion of  the  spring  should  be  almost  nothing  with  the  valve  upon 
its  seat ;  and,  if  the  primary  air  inlet  and  fuel  valve  be  carefully 
adjusted  as  above,  it  will  be  found  that  no  more  tension  is  needed 
to  maintain  the  valve  in  a  closed  position  while  starting  the  en- 
gine. The  spring  may  not  be  composed  of  the  proper  size  wire 
nor  have  the  right  number  of  turns  to  give  the  proper  initial  ten- 
sion, but,  before  altering  or  changing  the  spring,  remove  the  ex- 
haust piping  or  manifold  and  observe  the  flame  colors  which  are 
reliable  indications  of  the  quality  of  the  mixture.  The  stiffness  of 
the  spring  should  be  such  that  at  the  lower  and  medium  speeds 
the  color  of  the  flame  will  be  a  dark  blue  verging  upon  violet; 
for  other  speeds  up  to  the  normal  or  rated  speed  of  the  engine, 
the  color  should  be  a  somewhat  lighter  blue,  the  color  gradually 
fading  but  at  no  point  losing  its  decided  blue  tii^. 
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This  fading  of  the  blue  color  denotes  a  gradual  weakening  of 
the  mixture  as  it  should  do  for  increasing  speeds.  One  necessity, 
among  others  before  explained,  for  this  gradual  weakening  of 
the  mixture  is  that  at  high  piston  speeds  a  slightly  weakened 
mixture  bums  faster  than  does  one  of  full  strength.  This  being 
necessary  at  high  speeds  to  secure  complete  combustion  before 
exhaust 


Fto.  ITS.— The  B.  Q.  v.  B. Cafbnretter.   In  tUs  deslen  the  chief  features  are:  an  ad. 

juBtablo  primary  air  Inlet,  a  Jacketed  veatnri  tnbe  mixing  chamber  and  a  triple 
ftmUlarv  vHlve.  The  noaisle  H  which  has  no  needle  valve.  Is  regnlatad  for  aaeollne 
flowbf  Ioo"»"'ige_'t  nut  Jaiid  adjustinn  the  primary  air  Inlet  conel.  TMbcodb 
catc'ie*  «ii     ■    erfluw  o(  gasoline  in  pi'Iming.    The  Doazlo  H  may  be  cleaned  by 

SluK  K.    In  ojieratlOD  the  auilllnry  valve  U  opena  flmllo  Bupply 
wllh  Increaalns  apeeda  additluiial  air  la  admitted  the  opening; 

—     -—     -    tniee  valVKB  acllna  proEreaslvely.    These  valves  are  attached  to 

^parr  P  which  Is  removable  for  Inapi  cLion.  A  batterfly  throttle  Is  locaii'd  at  F. 
The  Hnat  V,  ■■)  arranifed  concentric  with  the  Inlot  needle  valve  C  and  the  float 
polnl  hiu  ■^,Ti,Dt  adJoBtment,  retruiated  by  turning  D  which  Is  provided  with  a 
Stop,  II.  Ai.  I  lie  npper  end  U  a  priming  lever  A.  The  float  ohamber  la  drained  by 
the  CO-  k  L  A  unlonSpermltsltalowerpartTconUlnlng  the  gasoline  connecUoD 
tobeawDng  lutuany  poeltloD  most  convenient  for  piping  to  taok. 

A  ytllow  lint  in  the  exhaust  indicates  too  little  gasoline  in  prO' 
portion  to  \X\i  amount  of  air  supplied  while  red  indicates  too  much 
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gasoline.  Both  these  tints,  yellow  and  red,  show  that  the  engine 
is  not  developing  its  best  power,  moreover  the  red  shows  a  waste 
of  fuel. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  the  carburetter  so  as  to  get  the  blue  flame 
color,  it  is  usually  due  to  faulty  spraying  action  of  the  nozzle.  This  noz- 
zle defect  is  further  emphasized  by  fluctuations  of  the  flame  color  from 
yellow  to  red  or  vice  versa,  indicating  coarseness  of  fuel  division  and  a 
resulting  non-homogeneous  mixture.  The  nozzle  may  not  be  entirely  at 
fault;  the  mixing  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
carburetted  primary  air  is  brought  into  contact  with  that  from  the  auxil- 
iary port;  but  whatever  the  whole  cause  of  the  trouble  may  be,  the  nozzle 
is  chiefly  at  fault 

14.  Sometimes  a  spring  adjusted  to  give  a  proper  mixture  at 
one  speed  will  not  give  good  results  at  other  speeds.  Now,  sup- 
pose the  mixture  were  found  to  be  originally  too  rich  at  high 
speeds,  and  was  corrected  by  slackening  the  spring  or  increasing 
the  auxiliary  valve  lift :  if  the  change  were  only  in  the  lift  the 
mixture  at  lower  speeds  has  probably  not  been  affected.  If,  how- 
ever, the  spring  has  been  slackened,  the  mixture  may  be  too  lean 
at  low  speeds,  owing  to  the  air  valve  opening  too  soon.  One  way 
to  correct  this  would  be  to  use  a  spring  having  a  larger  number 
of  turns,  but  a  satisfactory  result  may  usually  be  reached  by  in- 
creasing the  spring  tension  and  reducing  the  spray  orifice. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  make  adjustments  on  (he  road  owing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  car  and  the  inaccessible  position  of  the  carburetter,  hence,  if  the 
running  load  be  applied  I0  the  engine  with  the  car  standing,  these  adjust- 
ments can  be  made  more  conveniently.  A  device  which  has  sometimes 
been  employed  to  secure  a  running  load  on  the  engine  with  the  car  stand- 
ing consists  of  a  rude  form  of  Prony  brake.  A  board,  five  or  six  feet  in 
length  and  somewhat  wider  than  the  flywheel  face,  is  either  suspended 
from  the  side  frame  of  the  ear  or  fulcrumed  upon  a  block  on  the  floor. 
The  short  end  of  the  lever  thus  provided  bears  against  the  flywheel  from 
the  under  side  and  weights  up  to  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  placed  on  the  Other 
end  provide  all  the  load  necessary. 

With  this  apparatus  the  carburetter  may  be  adjusted  to  the  varied  road 
conditions  of  power  demands  while  the  car  is  standing. 

Changes  in  carburetter  adjustments  should  not  be  made  hurriedly  as  the 
first  impression  of  the  nature  of  a  trouble  may  prove,  on  further  investi- 
gation to  be  wrong.    When  a  fairly  good  mixture  has  been  obtained,  it 
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it  advisable  to  operate  the  car  awhile  without  further  adjustments,  not- 
ing its  behavior  and  carefully  analyzing  the  carburetter  action  under  all 
road  conditions. 

Hand  Control. — All  attempts  at  automatic  regulation  to  secure 
the  ideally  correct  mixture  of  gasoline  and  air  for  every  variation 
in  engine  speed  have  not  been  successful. 


enKtDB  being  «t  K.   The  gsaollDe  openinB  H  may  b , __„  _,  __ 

down  the  top  piece  C  or  cover  of  tlie  flout  chamber.  The  Boat  Q  inalntAina  k  level 
In  tbe  float  cliunber  IJ.  approilnutel;  ^  Inch  above  the  eaBotlneopeDlng  H  and  in 
■djDstlnB  this  opening,  screw  C  down  nntll  It  seata  Brmly  at  H  then  nnscrew 
abont  oDe-elehth  turn.  At  B  Is  the  secondary  air  Inlet,  controlled  br  the  anilllary 
valve  K  havinsui  adjoatinE  eciew  E.   The  float  point  has  aprinsadjnitment  aa 

Whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  carburetter  makers,  (hey  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that,  excelletit  though  the  results  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  average  user,  these  results  at  best  are  but  a  compromise.  Many  of  the 
best  known  European  cars  have  built  up  reputations  by  being  driven  in  and 
winning  races  on  the  road,  by  drivers  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  first  obtained  publicity  by  track  and  road  racing  on  motor  bicydci 
bariag  carburetters  with  hand  control.    There  is  no  sound  reason  why  a 
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driver,  in  addition  to  the  throttle,  should  not  have  two  other  levers  within 
reach  to  alter  the  quantity  of  air  passing  by  the  nozzle  and  the  quantity  of 
gasoline  sprayed  into  the  mixing  chamber.  Once  the  correct  gasoline  snp 
ply  for  the  jet  is  settled  at  the  factory,  it  would  not  require  to  be  varied 
much;  therefore  an  attachment  on  the  dashboard  providing  exceeding^ 
minute  gradations  would  suffice.  Hand  control  of  the  gasoline  can  bfl 
used  to  advantage  in  ascending  steep  hills  when  the  engine  load  limit  b 
nearly  reached,  necessitating  wide  open  throttle  and  retarded  spark.  The 
automatic    auxiliaiy   air    supply    ought,    under    these    circumstances,    to 


Pia.ITS.— Tha  StrombeTK  Cutmretter.   The  vrlnclpa!  featnreB  of  this  emrtntretter 

are:  a  eIub  float  chajnber,  cuntentrlo  float,  veiiluri  Bh%ped  mlxlDs  chunbar. 
a  I  jiutable  primary  air  Inlet,  and  a  two  spriiiK  adjustment  for  the  anxfllarr' valva 
III  operation  the  Kanuline  supply  Is  controlled  by  the  float P.tliroaBh  ieren  Jaoa 
J'— the  latter  pivotfid  at  Hand  connected  to  needle  valvoN.  The  float  point  ta 
dJUBtable  by  the  sprE tig  I  and  DuiN  A.Becnrcd  in  pOBilion  by  tlie  plangerL  P. 
'rlmar;  air  enters  at  A,  and  Is  r^ulated  by  the  adjustable  cup  B,  secured  by  tlia 
longer  B'.    The  drip  cocit  O,  drains  the  float  chamber.    The  mill  ore  from  lbs 


ft  paMCT^fo  englnVthTOUKh'SroUl'e  Xf!    ThB^auiTlifti7"Yl*'''i".^''t^^«^"^^^ 


itary  air  throQKh  the  auilllarr  vi 
, „„  e  X.    Th ' 

sp^dB.      "the  sprlnsB  have   adjustlus   nata  and  aelf   locklnit  devloM  2 


promptly  close,  but  the  tremendous  suction  exerted  by  a  four  or  six  cylin- 
der engine  on  full  throttle  does  keep  the  air  valve  open  much  wider  Uua 
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ta  essential.    The  engine  asks  for  the  richest  possible  mixture,  and  this 

ought  to  be  supplied,  because  the  certain  overheating  that  will  ensue  is  only 
temporary,  and  may  be  nullified  either  by  stopping  the  engine  when  the 
hill  is  surmounted  or  by  replenishing  the  circulating  water. 

The  abolition  of  hand  control  for  the  auxiliary  air  supply  is  only  for 
»mp1icity,  for,  with  or  without  a  variable  jet,  hand  control  offers  a  com- 
mand of  engine  tlexibilily  little  short  of  wonderful.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  the  spindle  of  an  automatic  air  valve  when  the  throttle  is  opened 
and  closed,  the  car,  of  course,  being  at  a  standstill.  The  valve  will,  in 
nearly  every  case,  be  found  to  gradually  open  as  the  engine  speed  in- 
creases in-ftsponse  to  the  throttle,  reaching  its  full  opening  at  about  three- 
quarters  SfKed.  At  highest  speeds  the  engine  requires  considerably  more 
air  than  is  needed  at  the  lower  speeds  and  this  is  not  obtained  with  auto- 
matic controL 

A  simple  device  for  air  hand  control  may  be  applied  to  any  car  with 
little  trouble.  Cut  an  opening  at  any  suitable  place  in  the  pipe  between  the 
carburetter  and  engine  and  cover  it  with  a  sliding  collar,  valve,  flap,  or 
any  other  device  that  can  be  easily  opened  or  closed  by  a  lever  on  the  steer- 
ing column,  the  essential  feature  being  that  it  must  be  fairly  well  airtight 
in  the  closed  positioa 

With  a  little  experience  on  the  road,  the  driver  will  soon  discover  the 
point  of  engine  speed  determined  by  the  throttle  lever  at  which  he  can 
commence  to  open  the  extra  air  supply.  If  he  has  never  before  driven  a 
car  so  fitted  it  will  be  a  revelation  to  him,  for  this  extra  air  port  can  be 
opened  wider  and  wider  to  an  astonishing  extent  before  the  engine  will 
misfire  to  indicate  that  the  mixture  is  too  weak. 

This  extra  air  port  besides  serving  as  a  power  increaser,  can  be  made 
to  act  as  a  scavenger  and  cylinder  cooling  agent.  When  descending  a  long 
hill,  hy  switching  off  the  spark,  entirely  closing  the  throttle  and  opening 
the  extra  air  port  to  its  full  extent  (the  top  speed  gear  and  clutch  are  of 
course  kept  in  engagement  so  ihat  the  car  is  driving  the  engine),  cold  air 
is  drawn  into  the  engine  on  each  suction  stroke,  clearing  out  every  particle 
of  hot  gases  and  helping  materially  not  only  to  cool  the  engine  and  spark 
plugs  but  also  to  keep  the  points  of  the  latter  much  cleaner  and  freer  from 
carbonized  oil  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Carburetter  Troubles, — Preliminary  to  hunting  for  carburet- 
ter troubles,  see  that  there  is  some  gasoline  in  the  tank  and  that 
the  valve  on  the  pipe  leading  from  same  is  open.    The  carburet- 
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ter  is  too  often  blamed  for  faulty  engine  performance,  which 
sliould  be  attributed  to  defects  in  the  ignition  system.  Such  symp- 
toms as  fouled  plugs,  black  smoke  in  the  exhaust,  etc.,  point  at 
once  to  the  carburetter,  but  in  cases  where  such  obvious  signs  are 
wanting,  thoroughly  inspect  the  ignition  system  first, 

Qosollne  Leaks. — Tanks  are  liable  to  become  leaky  through 
the  opening  of  the  seams  by  jarring  or  vibration.  Galvanized 
iron  tanks,  such  as  are  furnished  on  some  machines,  should  be  dis- 
carded when  a  leak  results  from  rust,  as  it  is  practically  of  no  use 


fto.  Wi— A  VBporiBer  or  Oenenttor  V»lve.   Tbta  dlffsTs  from  a  cftrtnmttM'  In  th« 
ftbe«nce  of  K  float  chamber  and  conBlata  of  a  mlilnft  chamberoontalQlngBcheck 

Talveandharlnz,  I.  an  air  Inl^ti  £.  aKasollne  Inlel :  and  a.  an  eilt  to  engine.  Its 
oueraUon  Is  as  foLlows:  On  the  BUctTon  stroke,  the  partial  vacuum  produced  in 
the  mlilng  chamber  A  permltB  the  atmospheric  prts* lire  to  act  upun  the  valve  F 
opening  lame  aealnit  the  tenelun  at  eprlng  u,  uhich  Is  held  in  pceitlon  br 
tbe  washer  1  and  cott«r  H.  At  this  perfcd.  Uio  gasoline  port  In  the  valve  seat  Is 
uncovered  and  a  imall  amount  of  Eaflolino  is  spravKd  Into  the  Incoming  volume  of 
air  and  pHsalng  Into  the  mlxlna  chamber  where  the  mixing  Is  f  urtber  aaslsled.  la 
some  designs  by  baffle  walls.  At  the  end  of  tlie  surtlon  struke  the  pressnre  in  the 
mlilna  chamber  becomes  eqnallied  with  the  atmo"phero  and  the  spring  causes 
the  valve  F  to  seat,  thereby  retaining  tbe  mixture  and  ahuiiing  off  any  further 
Injection  of  gasoline  or  air.  The  gasoline  supply  may  be  adjusted  br  the  needle 
valve  0  operated  \,y  the  thumb  wheel  P.  which  bus  a  flat  spot  on  Its  circumference 
on  which  the  spring  S  bears  lo  reuln  the  adjiistiiient.  The  spring  can  ba  tamed 
toany  position  by  loosening  the  looknut  T.  The  volume  of  mixture  to  the  ongino 
'■  regulated  by  a  allding  throttle  D  operated  by  lever  M  and  locked  by  spring  N, 
talcli  engages  notehesln  a  graduated  dial.  The  valve  spring  O  la  held  In  position 
■  ■- ■■  in  a  two  cycle  engine  reqoirea 

to  solder  it,  A  heavy  gauge  copper  tank  should  be  substituted. 
The  supply  pipe  should  be  made  flexible  by  a  loop  to  avoid  strains 
due  to  vibration.  All  soldered  connections  should  be  inspected 
from  time  to  time. 
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Leaking  Float. — Persistent  flooding  is  frequently  due  to  this 
cause.  The  presence  of  liquid  inside  a  metal  float  is  detected  by 
shaking  it,  and  the  hole  through  which  it  entered,  located  by  heat- 
ing the  float  and  passing  a  lighted  match  over  the  surface,  which 
will  ignite  the  issuing  vapor.  To  repair,  enlarge  the  hole  with 
an  awl,  drain  and  solder.  Cork  floats  sometimes  lose  their  buoy- 
ancy by  becoming  saturated  with  gasoline ;  remove  and  thoroughly 
dry  out  by  placing  the  float  in  a  warm  place,  then  apply  a  coat 
of  shellac. 

No  Flow  of  Qasoliiie,^ — Sometimes  little,  if  any,  gasoline  will 
flow  to  the  nozzle  even  when  the  carburetter  is  flooded  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  quantity  of  dirt  in  the  float  sufficient  to  stop 
the  flow  of  gasoline,  may  have  gathered  on  the  wire  gauze  in  the 


no.  ITT.— AuAtrlnletPlpa.  This  oonstots  of  >  Bbort  langth  of  pips  thnsded  at  on* 
md  uid  BCTewed  Into  the  air  Inlet  at  a  vsporlEer.  A  uvIhk  In  fuel  U  aecorad  br 
ItanBDuanr  E>iolIiie  or  vapor  that  mar  ba  blown  lutotiie  lutet  whaa  ths  valTo 
■aata  is  nitalned  In  the  pipe  and  drawn  Into  the  tnlilnK  chamber  during  the  next 
ancUiin  Btmke.  Without  any  eitanalon  of  the  Inlet,  this  tnel  would  be  blown  ont 
Into  tha  atmoaphere  and  loet 

supply  passage.  Clean  the  gauze  and  also  the  float  valve,  spray 
nozzle  and  connecting  passage.  In  removing  the  needle  valve  to 
clean  the  spray  nozzle  there  is  no  need  of  losing  the  adjustment, 
as  after  the  set  screw  which  locks  the  adjustment  is  loosened,  the 
needle  may  be  turned  down  to  a  complete  close  and  the  number  of 
turns  required  nlay  be  noted  from  which  the  old  setting  may  be 
again  obtaioed. 

Flooding. — If  not  caused  by  a  defective  float,  examine  the  float 
valve  for  imperfect  seating.  The  leak  may  usually  be  stopped  by 
grinding  the  valve  on  its  seat  with  a  little  whiting,  or  even  grind- 
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ing  the  seat  and  valve  together  without  any  abrasive,  holding  the 
needle  and  seat  in  their  true  relative  positions  and  giving  them 
a  motion  of  rotation  with  moderate  pressure.  Carburetters  hav- 
ing offset  float  chambers  may  flood  when  the  car  is  not  level,  as 
for  instance,  when  standing  on  a  grade. 


Fio.  1T8L— The  GUlett-Lehmaa  Bconomlzcr.   ThlB  (terloe,  which  mar  ba  (LppUed  to 

sn5'  float  Teed  carbnrettbr,  autumaCicallr  Koveros  the  sir  pressure  In  t£e  fiioat 
chamber.  The  main  body  A  turnod  out  or  brasa,  has  a  central  bore:  the  npmr 
V...  ., ....  ,_  ....p^i  (,,g  Jowerhalf  A" ^-'  -'     ""-  ' '" 


sides  tor  pipe  connectlona  C  and  D,  one  cunnecUng  wiLh  Uie  carbiuettv r  mixing 
chamber  C'  the  other  with  outlet  D'  to  engine.  Tfle  lower  end  of  A  Is  conncc^ied 
bv  the  nipple  E  t«  top  of  the  flout  chunber  which  must  be  air  tight.  At  A'  ia 
Btted  a.  tapei'ed  brOHa  plug  M  with  a  small  vertical  hole  M'  through  It  ■n.t  ■ 
transTerse  hole  F  throuirn  its  t«ip.  The  lower  end  of  this  pi  tut  being  cntatatianicle, 

ermitabytumlnv,  odlustment  to  the  openini;s  C  and  D:  theplug  being  locEtd 
position  by  cap  J.  A  a^rew  O  provided  with  a  loclinat  H  makes  the  openlnirF 
adJuBtAble.  and  is  protected  by  eovering  K.  The  device  operates  as  follows; 
Being  connected  to  the  mixing  chamlier,  In  which  the  vacnnm  Is  created  by  the 
engine,  the  atmospheric  nrefl^ro  exiitinain  the  float  chamber  of  thecarboretter 
Is  converted  into  a  partial  vaiuum— sliKhlly  less  than  Ihe  vacnom  existing  In  the 
snctlon  tube;  this  vacuum  increa^iinst  or  decreasing  In  the  float  chamber  In  propop. 
tloo  to  the  Increase  or  decrease  in  the  auction  tube,  governs  the  qnautjtr  otsKSO 
line  Issuing  at  the  spray  Jtt. 
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Flooding  may  be  caused  by  dirt  under  the  float  valve ;  this  may 
often  be  removed  by  depressing  the  float,  thus  opening  the  float 
valve  and  flushing.  If  a  carburetter  be  not  well  stayed,  vibration 
may  keep  the  float  valve  oS  its  seat,  and  continuous  flooding  re- 
sult therefrom. 

Impure  Gasoline. — Many  carburetter  troubles  would  he 
avoided  if  more  care  were  taken  to  free  gasoline  of  all  dirt  be- 
fore its  entrance  into  the  tank.  When  filling  the  tank  use  a 
strainer  funnel.  A  piece  of  chamois  skin  makes  an  excellent  fil- 
ter ;  if  a  wire  gauze  be  used  it  should  have  a  very  fine  mesh.  In 
the  absence  of  a  strainer  funnel,  use  three  or  four  layers  of  fine 
linen  fitted  inside  an  ordinary  funnel.  Never  use  the  same  funnel 
for  both  gasoline  and  water. 

Stale  Qaxoline. — When  a  car  is  not  used  for  some  time  the 
gasoline  in  the  float  chamber  loses  its  strength.  If  the  engine 
should  not  start  close  the  tank  valve  and  drain  the  carburetter  by 
opening  the  pet  cock  which  is  usually  provided  in  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber  for  this  purpose.  When  empty,  close  pet  cock  and 
open  the  tank  valve,  not  forgetting  to  give  the  float  chamber  time 
to  fill  before  trying  to  start  the  engine. 

Low  Qrade  Oasoline.^ — This  sometimes  causes  the  engine  to 
misfire  and  not  develop  its  full  power.  Inferior  fuel  is  generally 
indicated  by  a  smoky  exhaust  and  a  disagreeable  odor.  Gasoline 
suitable  for  automobile  use  should  test  76  degrees.  In 
the  absence  of  a  testing  outfit  pour  a  little  of  the  liquid  on  the 
hand.  When  it  evaporates  rapidly  and  leaves  the  hand  dry  and 
clean  it  is  acceptable,  but  if  it  evaporate  slowly  and  leaves  a 
greasy  deposit,  it  should  be  rejected.  This  furnishes  a  fairly 
reliable  indication. 

Water  In  Gasoline. — This  is  generally  indicated  when  the  en- 
gine runs  irregularly  and  finally  stops.  Place  a  small  quantity  of 
the  gasoline  on  a  clean  knife  blade  or  other  smooth  metallic  sur- 
face.   The  gasoline  will  evi^wrate,  and  if  water  be  present  it  wiU 
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collect  in  small  globules  unless  the  water  has  been  purposely 
chemically'  combined  with  the  gasoline.  Gasoline  and  water 
chemically  combined  will  bum  slowly  with  a  yellowish  flame. 

Freezing  of  Carburetter. — When  water  enters  the  float  cham- 
ber it  settles  to  the  bottom  and  in  cold  weather  prevents  the  action 
of  the  float  by  freezing.  It  is  also  liable  to  enter  the  spray  nozzle 
and  stop  it  up  when  it  congeals,  as  it  may  readily  do  under  some 
conditions.  When  heavy  demands  are  made  on  a  carburetter  it 
becomes  very  cold,  as  the  heat  called  for  to  effect  evaporation  is 
more  than  that  available  from  the  entering  air.  Under  extreme 
conditions  moisture  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  frost,  indicating 
a  temperature  in  the  carburetter  too  low  for  good  working. 
These  conditions  are  avoided  by  jacketing  or  heating  the  iur  sup- 
ply. 

Cold  Weather. — In  extremely  cold  weather  it  may  be  necessaiy 
to  warm  the  carburetter  and  admission  pipe  by  pouring  boiling 
water  over  them.  Saturate  a  piece  of  waste  with  some  fresh  gaso- 
line and  insert  it  in  the  air  inlet  of  the  carburetter. 

Cranking. — So  far  as  carburetter  action  is  concerned,  a  few 
quick  turns  of  the  crank  will  be  more  likely  to  start  the  engine 
than  ten  minutes  of  slow  grinding. 

Misfiring. — Sometimes  caused  by  either  too  weak  or  too  rich  a 
mixture.  Misfiring  allows  the  unburnt  charge  to  accumulate  in 
the  exhaust  pipe  and  muffler;  it  is  sometimes  ignited  by  a  later 
charge  and  causes  a  loud  report  like  a  gun.  Misfiring  on  slow 
speed  may  be  caused  by  too  weak  a  mixture  due  to  having  the 
float  set  too  low,  or  by  leaks  on  the  pipe  and  connections  between 
the  throttle  and  engine. 

After  Firing. — ^This  is  usually  caused  by  the  delayed  ignition 
or  combustion  of  the. previous  charge,  sometimes  due  to  a  mix- 
ture that  is  too  rich  or  too  weak  and  hence  bums  slowly,  conunu- 
ing  its  combustion  after  passing  into  the  exhaust 
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Weak  Explosions. — Regfular  but  weak  explosions  may  be  due 
to  either  too  rich  or  too  poor  a  mixture,  or  to  the  loss  of  compres- 
sion. A  hiss  inside  the  cylinder  indicates  a  leaky  piston  ring  or 
that  the  openings  of  the  piston  rings  are  in  line.  A  little  soapy 
water  around  the  relief  cock,  spark  plug  or  other  opening  into 
the  combustion  space  will  indicate  a  loss  of  compression  by  the 
formation  of  bubbles. 


1^.17*,— The  MBivel  Carbarettor.    Tho  nartJcalar  fcatnro  of  thia  oarlrarettor  Is 

-      ■  "' '   ■' •----•* .  ....      noaijB  A  indopendent  o( 

a  follows:    With  damper 


IB  the  BtreoKth  of  the 
Lmper  1b  opened  as  1q  poaltlon  H';  the  Buctlon  IB  rednced 
and  hunce  the  strengtb  of  the  nititure  likewise.  The  daniper  may  be  bwuhr  to 
and  fro  tDroujfh  the  Dandle  K  whlebalso  has  conneetEoo  mrh  the  Uirottlo  vaWe 
D.  The  aonnection  P.  to  ftiwollae  tank  miir  be  swung  into  any  direcUon  by 
looaeulDK  louknat  K.  By  releaalng  srrew  R,  the  hot  air  oonoectlon  F  mnf  be 
Inraeit  to  any  convenleot  aoele.  Again,  by  releasing  the  two  nata  S,  the  engine 
cODDecUon  E  may  be  turned  to  any  nther  pmLtlon  as  B'  conranlent  fur  piping. 
The  float  chamber  M  la  removable  liy  unscrewing  nut,  N.  The  float  point  ha* 
tprins  adjuatment,  accessible  by  removing  cap  Z. 
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Denatured  Alcohol. — This  consists  of  ethyl  spirit,  or  the 
common  spirit  of  wine,  mixed  with  methy!  alcohol,  or  wood  spirit 
and  some  other  hydrocarbon.  The  object  of  mingling  the  spirit 
with  the  other  ingredients  is  to  prevent  its  being  drunk. 

In  using  alcohol,  heat  must  be  supplied  to  the  carburetter  for 
complete  vaporization.  One  type  of  alcohol  carburetter,  shown 
in  Fig.  i8o,  is  double,  the  engine  being  started  with  gasoline, 
and  run  with  alcohol  as  soon  as  the  speed  is  sufficient  to  generate 
a  high  temperature.  The  alcohol  is  then  turned  on  by  the  rotary 
cock  valve,  B. 


alcohol  or  gasoltna  to  engine  space,  through  nozKles.  C  or  E:  D.  float 
in  alcohol  chamber;  F,  butterfly  valve  for  controlling  volume  of 
fuel  charge. 

Conditions  of  Using  Alcohol  Fuel.*— The  successful  use  of 
alcohol  as  a  fuel'  for  a  gas  engine  involves  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

I,  For  complete  vaporization  of  the  alcohol  heat  is  necessary. 
For  this  reason  the  carburetter  is  frequently  heated  by  the  exhaust 
or  by  water  jacketing. 
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2.  A  Ug^her  compression  than  is  commonly  nsed  witli  gaaolhw 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  as  high  a  power  efficiency  a.^ 
possible. 

3-  Reliable  sparking  devices  are  essential,  in  order  to  product 
complete  combustion,  preventing  injurious  acid  products  liable  to 
result  from  water  vapors  and  incomplete  combustion. 

Useful  Alcohol  Data. — The  following  conclusions  regarding 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  fuel  for  engines  as  compared  with  gasoline 
are  based  on  the  results  of  recent  experiments : 

t.  Any  engine  operating  with  gasoline  or  kerosene  can  operate  with 
alcohol  fuel  without  any  structural  change  whatever,  with  proper  mantpu- 


3.  There  seems  to  be  no  tendency  for  the  interior  of  an  alcohol  engine 
to  become  sooty,  as  is  the  case  with  gasoline  and  kerosene. 

4.  Alcohol  contains  approximately  0.6  of  the  heating  value  of  gasoline, 
by  weight;  a  small  engine  requires  1.8  timeR  as  much  alcohol  as  gasoline 
per  horse  power  hour.  This  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  relative 
healing  value  of  Ihe  fuels,  indicating  practically  the  same  thermal  efficiency 
of  the  two  when  vaporization  is  complete. 

J.  In  some  cases  carburetters  designed  for  gasoline  do  not  vaporize  all 
the  alcohol  supplied,  and  in  such  cases  the  excess  of  alcohol  consumed  is 
greater  than  indicated  above. 

6.  The  absolute  excess  of  alcohol  consumed  over  gasoline  or  kerosene 
will  be  reduced  by  such  changes  as  will  increase  the  thermal  efficiency  of 
the  engine. 

7.  The  thermal  efficiency  of  these  engines  can  be  improved  when  they 
are  to  be  operated  by  alcohol,  first  by  altering  the  construction  of  the 
carburetter  to  accomplish  complete  vaporization,  and  second,  by  increasing 
the  compression  very  materially, 

&  An  engine  designed  for  gasoline  or  kerosene  can,  without  any  ma- 
terial alterations  to  adapt  it  to  alcohol,  give  slightly  more  power  (about 
10  per  cent.)  than  when  operated  with  gasoline  or  kerosene^  hut  this  in- 
crease is  at  the  expense  of  greater  consumption  of  fuel.  By  alterations 
designed  to  adapt  the  engine  to  new  fuel  this  excess  of  power  may  be  in- 
creased to  about  20  per  cent. 

Q.  The  different  designs  of  gasoline  or  kerosene  engines  are  not  equally 
well  adapted  to  Ihe  burning  of  alcohol,  though  all  may  burn  it  with  a  lair 
degree  of  success. 
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II.  The  exhaust  from  an  alcohol  engine  is  less  likely  to  be  offensive 
than  the  exhaust  from  a  gasoline  or  kerosene  engine,  although  there  will 
be  some  odor,  due  to  lubricating  oil  and  imperfect  combustion,  if  the  en- 
gine be  not  skillfully  operated 

3  be  no  undue  corrosion  of 

13.  The  fact  that  the  exhaust  from  the  alcohol  engine  is  not  as  hot  a« 
that  from  gasoline  and  kerosene  seems  to  indicate  less  possibility  of  burn- 
ing the  lubricatin^r  oil.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  exhaust 
shows  less  smoke. 

14.  In  localities  where  there  is  a  supply  of  cheap  raw  material  for  the 

manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time  remote 
from  the  source  of  supply  of  gasoline,  alcohol  may  immediately  compete 
with  gasoline  as  a  fuel  for  engines. 

15.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cost  of  repairs  and  lubrication 
will  be  any  greater  for  an  alcohol  engine  than  for  one  built  for  gasoline 
or  kerosene. 

A  carburetter  designed  for  alcohol  may  be  used  with  gasoline, 
but  the  reverse  conditions  are  not  true.  The  time  required  for  the 
evaporation  and  combustion  of  alcohol  is  greater  than  that  re- 
quired for  gasoline,  but  a  higher  mean  effective  pressure  is  realized 
with  alcohol  than  with  gasoline.  Moreover  when  alcohol  is  used 
as  a  fuel  the  noise  of  operation  is  reduced. 

The  power  efficiency  of  alcohol  has  been  given  as  slightly  over 
I  pint  per  horse  power,  according  to  purity.  The  figure  for  gaso- 
line is  generally  given  as  about  .86  pint  per  horse  power.  An 
interesting  test  of  power  efficiency  has  been  made  with  a  motor 
vehicle  used  for  dragging  a  plow.  With  2  gallons  of  gasoline  3 
roods  were  plowed ;  with  2  gallons  of  kerosene,  3  roods,  35  poles; 
with  two  gallons  of  alcohol,  2  roods,  25  poles. 
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CHAPTER    TWENTY-FIVE. 


Introductory. — Ignition  is  a  subject  of  much  importance  in 
automobtling  and  one  that  is  perplexing  to  the  novice.  The  en- 
gine may  operate  with  an  imperfect  fuel  mixture,  if  the  ignition 
system  be  in  working  order,  but  any  defect  in  the  latter  will  in 
nearly  every  case  cause  the  engine  to  misfire  or  stop. 

Numerous  devices  have  been  tried  to  fire  the  charge  io  sas  engines.  In 
the  early  days,  a  flame  behind  a  shulter  was  used,  the  latter  being  opened 
at  the  proper  moment.  Sometimes  the  flame  was  blown  out  by  a  too  vio- 
lent explosion,  so  this  method  gave  way  to  a  porcelain  tube  that  was  kept  at 
white  heat  by  aji  interior  flame.  The  tube  being  subject  to  breakage, 
spongy  plalinum,  heated  by  compression,  was  next  tried  and  found  to 
worl^  if  not  too  moist  from  watery  vapor  in  the  gas  mixture,  or  if  the 
engine  speed  were  not  too  high.  The  heat  of  high  compression  was  also 
tried  and  is  in  successful  use  lo-day  for  stationary  engines,  but  seems  as 
yet  not  to  meet  automobile  requirements. 

Electricity  is  now  tiniversally  used.  Hence,  in  order  to  gain  a  clear 
tuiderstanding  of  ignition  principles  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  electricity  of  which  a  short  introduction  is  here 
given.  This  should  be  supplemented  by  reading  ihe  other  electrical  por- 
tions of  the  book. 

Electricity. — The  name  elactricity  is  applied  to  an  invisible 
agent  kiwwn  only  by  the  effects  which  it  produces,  and  the  vari- 
ous ways  in  which  it  manifests  itself. 

Electrical  currents  are  said  to  flow  through  conductors.  These  offer 
more  or  less  resistance  to  the  flow,  depending  on  the  material.  Copper 
wire  is  generally  used  as  it  offers  little  resistance  to  ihe  flow  of  the 
current.  It  is  now  thought  that  the  flow  takes  place  along  the  surface 
and  not  through  the  metal.  The  current  must  have  pressure  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  conductor  and  flow  along  its  surface  This 
pressure  is  called  voltage  caused  by  what  is  known  as  difference  of 
potential  between  the  source  and  terminal 

An  electric  current  has  often  been  compared  to  water  flowing  through 
a  pipe.  The  pressure  under  which  the  current  flows  is  measured  in  volts 
and  the  quantity  that  passes  in  amperes.  The  resistance  with  which  the 
current  meets  in  flowing  along  the  conductor  is  measured  in  ohms.  The 
flow  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  voltage  and  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  resistance.  The  latter  depends  upon  the  material,  length 
and  diameter  of  the  conductor. 

KB 
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Since  the  cnrrent  will  always  flow  along  the  path  of  least  r __ 

must  be  so  guarded  that  there  will  be  no  leakage.  Hence  to  prevent  leak- 
age, wires  are  insulated,  that  is,  covered  by  wrapping  them  with  cotton 
or  silk  thread  or  other  non-conducting  materials.  If  the  insulation  be  not 
effective,  the  current  may  leak,  and  so  return  to  the  source  without  doing 
its  work.    This  is  known  as  a  ihort  circuit. 

The  conductor  which  receives  the  current  from  the  source  is  called 
the  lead  and  the  one  by  which  it  flows  back,  the  return.  When  wires 
are  used  for  both  lead  and  return,  it  is  called  a  mefallie  circuit;  when 
the  metal  of  the  engine  is  used  for  the  return,  it  is  called  a  grounded 
circuit,  the  term  originating  in  telegraphy,  where  the  earth  is  used  for 
the  return.  In  ignition  diagrams  then  the  expression  "to  ground"  means 
to  the  metal  of  the  engine. 

An  electric  current  may  do  work  of  various  kinds,  but  the  one  prop- 
erty which  makes  it  available  for  ignition  is  the  fact  that  whenever  its 
motion  is  stopped  by  interposing  a  resistance,  the  energy  of  its  flow  is 
converted  into  heat.  In  practice  this  is  accompHshed  in  two  ways:  I,  by 
suddenly  breaking  a  circuit,  2,  by  placing  in  the  circuit  a  permanent  air 
gap  which  the  current  must  jump.  In  either  case,  the  intense  heat  caused 
by  the  enormous  resistance  interposed,  produces  a  spark  which  is  utilized 
to  ignite  the  charge.  The  iirst  method  is  known  as  the  make  and  break 
or  low  tension  and  the  second,  the  jump  spark  or  high  tension. 

An  electric  current  is  said  to  be;  i,  direct,  when  it  is  of  unvarying 
direction ;  2,  alternating,  when  it  flows  rapidly  to  and  fro  in  opposite 
directions;  3,  primary,  when  it  comes  directly  from  the  source;  4,  second- 
ary, when  the  voltage  and  amperage  of  a  primary  current  have  been 
changed  by  an  induction  coil.  A  current  is  spoken  of  as  low  tension,  or 
high  tension,  according  as  the  voltage  is  low  or  high.  A  high  tension 
current  is  capable  of  forcing  its  way  against  considerable  resistance, 
whereas,  a  low  tension  current  must  have  its  path  made  easy.  A  con- 
tinuous metal  path  is  an  easy  one,  but  ^n  interruption  in  the  metal,  as, 
the  permanent  air  gap  of  a  spark  plug,  is  difficult  to  bridge,  because  air 
is  a  veiy  poor  conductor.  Air  is  such  a  poor  conductor  that  it  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  a  non-conductor.  The  low  tension  current  is  only  able  to 
produce  a  spark  when  parts  are  provided  in  the  path,  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  in  contact  and  then  suddenly  separated.  The  low  tension 
current  will,  as  the  separation  occurs,  tear  off  very  small  metallic  par- 
ticles and  use  these  as  a  bridge  to  keep  the  path  complete.  Such  a  bridge 
is  called  an  arc,  the  heat  of  which  is  used  for  ignition. 

Magnetism. — ^The  ancients  applied  the  word  "magTist," 
fnagnes  lapes,  to  certain  hard  black  stones  which  possess  the 
property  of  attracting  small  pieces  of  iron,  and  as  discovered 
later,  to  have  the  still  more  remarkable  property  of  pointing 
north  and  south  when  hung  up  by  a  string;  at  this  time  the  mag- 
net received  the  name  lodestone.  The  automobile  word  mag- 
neto is  derived,  as  may  easily  be  understood,  from  the  won! 
magnet. 


opposite  kinds  of  electrification.  One  of  these  kinds  of  magnetism  lias  a 
tendency  to  move  toward  the  north  and  the  other,  toward  the  south. 
The  two  regions,  in  which  the  magnetic  property  is  strongest,  are 
called  the  poles.  In  a  long  shaped  magnet  it  resides  in  the  ends,  while  all 
around  the  magnet  half  way  between  the  poles  there  is  no  attraction  at  alL 
The  poles  of  a  magnet  are  usually  spoken  of  as  north  poU  and  south 
pole. 

When  a  current  of  electricity  passes  through  a  wire,  a  certain  change  is 
produced  in  the  surrounding  space  producing  what  is  known  as  a 
magnetic  Held.  If  the  wire  be  insulated  with  a  covering  and  coiled 
around  a  soft  iron  rod,  it  becomes  an  electro-magnet  having  a  north  and 
south  pole,  so  long  as  ihe  current  continues  to  flow.  The  magnetic 
stren^rth  increases  with  the  number  of  turns  of  the  coil,  for  eadi  turn 
adds  its  magnetic  field  to  that  of  the  other  turns. 

Induction. — If  a  second  coil  of  wire  be  wound  around  the 
coil  of  an  electro-magnet,  but  not  touching  it,  an  induced  current 
is  produced  in  this  second  coil  by  what  is  known  as  induction, 
each  time  the  current  in  the  inside  coil  begins  or  ceases  flowing. 
The  inside  coil  is  called  the  primary  winding  and  the  outside 
coil  the  secondary  winding.  Similarly,  the  current  passing 
through  the  inside  coil  is  called  the  primary  current  and  that  in 
the  outside  coil  the  secondary  or  induced  current. 

It  has  been  found  that  by  varying  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  turns  in 
ihe  two  coils  the  tension  or  voltage  of  the  two  currents  is  changed  pro- 
portionately. That  is,  if  the  primary  winding  be  composed  of  ten  turns 
and  the  secondary  of  one  hundred,  the  voltage  of  the  secondary  current 
is  increased  ten  limes  that  of  the  primary.  This  principle  is  employed 
to  produce  ihe  extremely  high  tension  current  necessary  with  tiie  jump 
spark  method  of  ignition. 

Methods  ol  Producing  Electricity. — Currents  are  produced 
by,  I,  chemical  and,  2,  mechanical  means.  In  the  first  method,  two 
dissimilar  metals  such  as  copper  and  zinc  called  electrodes  are 
immersed  in  an  exciting  fluid  or  dielectric.  When  the  electrodes 
are  connected  at  their  terminals  by  a  wire  or  conductor,  a  chemi- 
cal action  takes  place,  producing  a  current  which  flows  from 
the  copper  to  the  zinc.  This  device  is  called  a  cell,  and  the  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  of  them  connected  so  as  to  form  a  unit, 
is  known  as  a  battery.  The  word  battery  is  frequently  used  in- 
correctly for  a  single  cell.  That  terminal  of  the  electrode  from 
which  the  current  flows  is  called  a  plus  or  positive  pole  and  the 
other  electrode  terminal  a  negative  pole. 
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Celts  are  said  to  be  primary  or  secondary  accordinsr  as  they  geneiate 
a  current  of  themselves  or  lirst  require  to  be  chargea  from  an  external 
source,  storing:  up  a  current  supply  which  is  afterwards  yielded  ia  the 
reverse  direction  to  that  of  the  cliarging  current 

There  are  two  methods  of  producing  an  electric  current  by  mechanical 
means,  I,  by  a  dynamo  and  2,  by  a  magneto. 

A  d)Tianio  has  an  eleclro-magnei  which  is  known  as  a  feU  magnet  to 
produce  a  magnetic  Held  and  an  armature  which  when  revolved  in  the 
magnetic  field  develops  electric  current 

A  magneto  has  a  permanent  magnet  to  produce  the  magnetic  field  and 
an  armature  which  is  usually  arranged  to  revolve  between  the  poles  of 
the  magnet.  The  basic  principles  upon  which  dynamos  and  magnetos 
operate  are  the  same.  Magnetos  are  divided  into  two  classes,  i,  low  ten- 
sion and  2,  high  tension  according  as  they  generate  a  current  of.  low  or 
high  voltage.  Low  tension  magnetos  are  used  for  make  and  break  igni- 
tion and  the  high  tension  type  for  the  jump  spark  system.  A  low  ten- 
sion magneto  in  combination  with  a  secondary  induction  coil  may  be 
used  to  produce  a  high  tension  spark. 

Primary  Cells. — There  are  various  types  of  primary  cells; 
those  known  as  dry  cells  are  most  frequently  used. 

A  dry  cell  is  composed  of  three  elements,  usually  zinc,  carbon 
and  a  liquid  electrol>ie.  A  zinc  cup  closed  at  the  bottom  and 
open  at  the  top  forms  the  negative  electrode;  this  is  lined  with 
several  layers  of  blotting  paper  or  other  absorbing  material. 

The  positive  electrode  consists  of  a  carbon  rod  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  cup;  the  space  between  is  filled  with  carbon — 
ground  coke  and  dioxide  of  manganese  mixed  with  an  absorbent 
material.  This  filling  is  moistened  with  a  liquid,  generally  sal- 
ammoniac.  The  top  of  the  cell  is  closed  with  pitch  to  prevent 
leakage  and  evaporation.  A  binding  post  for  holding  the  wire 
connections  is  attached  to  each  electrode  and  each  cell  is  placed 
in  a  paper  box  to  protect  the  zincs  of  adjacent  cells  from  coming 
into  contact  with  each  other,  when  finally  connected  together  to 
form  a  battery. 

The  average  voltage  of  a  dry  cell  when  new  is  one  and  one-half  volte, 
while  the  amperage  ranges  from  about  twenty-five  to  fifty  amperes  accord- 
iiw  to  siie.  Now,  since  it  requires  about  six  volls  for  the  proper  working 
01  a  coil,  one  cell  is  not  sufficient ;  hence  several  must  be  used. 

There  are  three  methods  of  connecting  cells,  I,  in  series,  2,  in  poralUl 
or  multiple  and  3.  i"  series  multiple. 

A  series  connection  consists  in  joining  the  positive  pole  of  one  cell  to 
the  negative  pole  of  the  other  as  shown  in  fig.  181 ;  this  adds  the  voltage 
of  each  cell     Thus,  connecting  in  series  four  cells  of  one  and  one-hall 
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volts  each  will  give  a  total  of  six  volts.  Fig  182  illustrates  a  parallel 
or  multiple  connection ;  this  is  made  by  connecting  the  positive  terminal 
of  one  cell  with  the  positive  terminal  of  another  cell  and  the  negative 
terminal  of  the  first  cell  with  the  negative  terminal  of  the  second  cdL 
A  parallel  or  multiple  connection  adds  the  amperage  of  each  cell;  that  is, 
the  amperage  of  the  battery  will  equal  the  sum  of  the  amperage  of  each 
cell.  For  instance,  four  cells  of  twenty-five  amperes  each  would  give  a 
total  of  one  hundred  amperes  when  connected  in  paralleL    A  series  mul- 
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tiple  connection,  fig.  183,  consists  of  connecting  two  sets  of  cells  in  series 
and  then  connecting  the  two  sets  in  parallel.  In  series  multiple  con- 
nections the  voltage  ot  each  set  of  cells  or  battery  must  be  equal,  or  the 
batteries  will  be  weakened,  hence  each  battery  of  a  series  multiple  con- 
nection should  contain  the  same  number  of  cells.  The  voltage  of  a  series 
multiple  connection  is  equal  to  the  voltage  of  one  cell  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  cells  in  one  battery  and  the  amperage  is  equal  to  the  amper- 
age of  one  cell  multiplied  by  the  number  of  batteries. 
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Fig,  184  shows  an  incorrect  method  of  wiring  in  series  multiple 
connection.  If  the  circuit  be  open,  the  six  cells,  on  account  of 
having  more  electromotive  force  than  the  four  cells,  will  over- 
power them  and  cause  a  current  to  flow  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrows  until  the  pressure  of  the  six  cells  has  dropped  to 
that  of  the  four.  This  will  use  up  the  energy  of  the  six  cells, 
but  will  not  weaken  the  four  cell  battery.  This  action  can  be 
corrected  by  placing  a  two-way  switch  in  the  circuit  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  negative  terminals  so  that  only  one  battery  can 
be  used  at  a  time. 


Two  batteries  should  be  provided  and  useJ  alternately  so  that  one  can 
recuperate  wUile  the  other  is  in  use;  the  stronger  should  be  used  m 
starling. 

In  renewing  dry  cells  a  greater  number  should  never  be  put  in  series 
than  originally  came  with  tbe  machine.  With  a  good  coil,  four  to  Six 
cells  in  series  will  give  satisfactory  service  on  most  machines,  and 
if  four  cells  suffice,  then  a  greater  number  connected  in  series  will  last 
a  shorter  length  of  time.  This  is  because  the  additional  cells  increase  the 
voltage  beyond  that  required  and  likewise  cause  more  current  than  is 
neceslary.  to  flow  through  the  coil ;  this  increased  current  flow  of  course 
sliortens  the  lite  of  the  battery. 

In  connecting  dry  cells  heavy  copper  wire  should  not  be  used,  because 
vibration  may  cause  it  to  break.  The  terminals  should  be  tightly  con- 
nected and  the  spark  plugs  kept  clean.  When  washing  the  machine, 
water  should  not  come  in  contact  with  the  dry  cells,  because  the  paper 
covers  forming  the  insulation  will  become  moist  and  the  current  leak 
across  from  one  cell  to  another,  resulting  in  running  down  the  battery. 

When  a  motor  will  run  at  high  speed  without  missing  explosions,  while 
the  ear  is  standing  but  will  miss  under  road  conditions,  it  indicates  that 
the  battery  is  weak.  If  this  condition  occur,  each  cell  should  be  tested 
seoarately,  as  often  only  one  of  them  has  weakened,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sarv  to  replace  the  weak  ones.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  as  the  we^ 
cell  will  destroy  the  strength  of  the  others.     A  weak  battery  frequently 


causes  trouble  in  startiiiK,  as  a  better  spark  is  then  required  than  when 
tbe  motor  is  warm.     Exira  milage  can  be  secured  from  two  run  down 

batteries  by  connecting  them   in  series   multiple. 

As  batteries  become  weak  a  slight  change  of  vibrator  adjustment  will 
prolot^  their  life.  Care  shotild  be  taken  when  adjusting  coils  so  as  to 
nse  as  little  current  as  possible.  The  vibrator  should  be  screwed  down 
iniBdently  to  give  just  enough  spark  to  run  the  motor;  the  closer  the 
points  are  the  more  current  will  be  used.  One^third  ampere  current  is 
the  average  amount  necessary.  A  half  turn  of  the  adjusting  screw  on  a 
coil  will  often  increase  the  current  consumed  by  the  coil  from  one-half 
Dp  to  one  and  one-half  amperes  or  nearly  five  times  the  actual  amount 
necessary. 

Dry  cells  will  deteriorate  when  not  in  use,  making  it  necessary  to  re- 
new them  about  every  sixty  days.  It  will  be  economy  to  do  this,  as  the 
saving  in  gasoline  will  more  than  offset  the  additional  battery  cost ;  the 
reason  dry  ceils  deteriorate  is  because  the  moisture  evaporates.  Freezing, 
exposure  to  heat,  and  vibration  which  loosens  the  sealing,  causes  the 
evaporation. 

Weak  cells  can  be  strengthened  somewhat  by  removing  the  paper  jacket 
and  punching  the  metal  cups  full  of  small  holes;  and  then  placing  in  a 
weak  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  allowing  the  cells  to  absorb  all  they  will 
take  up.  This  is  only  to  be  recommended  in  cases  of  emergency  when 
they  are  hard  to  get  Each  cell  when  fresh  should  show  from  so  to  25 
amperes  when  tested ;  the  date  of  manufacture  should  also  be  noted  as 
fresh  ceUs  are  most  efficient 

It  is  well  not  to  put  cells  of  various  voltages  or  of  different  makes  in 
the  same  circuit,  for  the  stronger  will  discharge  into  the  weakest  until  all 
are  equal  Dry  cells  should  be  tested  with  an  ammeter,  care  being  taken 
to  do  it  quickly  as  the  ammeter  being  of  a  very  low  resistance  short 
circuits  the  cell.  A  voltmeter  is  not  used  in  testing  because  while  the 
cells  are  not  giving  out  current,  their  voltage  remains  practically  the  same, 
and  a  cell  that  is  very  weak  will  show  nearly  full  voltage.  When  no 
ammeter  is  at  hand  the  battery  current  may  be  tested  by  disconnecting 
the  end  of  one  of  the  terminal  wires  and  snapping  it  across  the  binding 
post  of  the  other  terminal  1  the  intensity  of  the  spark  produced  will  in- 
dicate the  condition  of  the  battery. 

Secondary  Cells. — A  second  chemical  means  of  producing 
electricity  for  ignition  is  the  storage  battery  which  consists  of 
two  or  more  secondary  cells  contained  in  a  carrying  case  or  box 
usually  of  wood  or  hard  rubber.  A  secondary  cell  is  made  up  of 
a  positive  and  a  negative  set  of  lead  plates  immersed  in  an  elec- 
trolyte of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  proportion  of  acid  to  water 
is  siiout  one  part  acid  to  three  and  one-half  parts  of  water.  In 
preparing  the  electrolyte,  acid  should  always  be  added  to  water — ■ 
fio(  water  to  add. 

In  passing  an  electric  current  through  a  cell  the  plates  undergo 
a  chemical  chatige;  when  this  is  complete  the  cell  is  said  to  be 
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charged.  A  quantity  of  electricity  has  been  stored  in  the  all, 
hence  the  name,  storage  battery.  The  cell  after  being  chai^d 
will  deliver  a  current  in  a  reverse  direction  because  during  the 
discharge  a  reverse  chemical  action  takes  place  which  causes  the 
plates  to  resume  their  original  condition.  When  fully  charged 
the  positive  plates  are  coated  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  are  brown 
in  color  and  the  negative  plates  gray. 

As  the  general  theory,  construction  and  management  of  storage  bat- 
teries are  outlined  in  a  later  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  little  here 
regarding  them. 

The  positive  and  negative  poles  of  a  secondary  cell  are  plainly  marked 
-f  and  —  or  P  and  N.  A  cell  when  fully  charged  has  a  pressure  of  about 
two  and  one-half  volts. 

When  current  is  taken  from  a  cell  the  voltage  drops,  and  when  1,8 
volts  is  reached,  the  cell  must  be  recharged.  Unless  this  be  done  im- 
mediately the  cell  will  deteriorate.  The  secondary  cells  forming  a  stor- 
age battery  should  be  connected  in  series.  For  ignition  service  the  battciy 
capacity  generally  used  is  rated  at  40  ampere  hours.  A  battery  of  this 
capacity  is  composed  of  three  cells  having  a  total  pressure  of  six  volts. 

A  storage  battery  should  be  charged  once  every  two  months  whether 
it  be  used  or  not.  In  charging,  a  direct  current  should  be  used — never 
an  alternating  one,  care  being  taken  to  connect  the  positive  wire  to  the 
positive  terminal  and  the  negative  wire  to  the  negative  terminal.  If 
connected  in  the  reverse  direction  serious  injury  to  the  battery  will  re- 
sult The  simplest  method  of  charging  is  from  an  incandescent  light 
circuit,  using  lamps  connected  in  parallel  to  reduce  the  volta^^e  to  that  of 
the  battery,  the  current  being  adjusted  by  varying  the  number  of  lamps  in 
the  circuit.  The  group  of  lamps  is  connected  in  series  with  the  batteiy  to 
be  charged,  and  the  combination  connected  across  the  circuit  furnishing 
the  current  If  the  charging  source  be  a  iio-izo  volt  circuit,  and  the  rate 
required  be  6  amperes,  twelve  16  c  p.  or  six  32  c.  p.  lamps,  in  parallel,  and 
the  group  in  series  with  the  battery,  will  give  the  desired  charging  rate. 
unless  special  high  efficiency  lamps  be  used,  when  more  will  be  required. 
In  case  a  lower  charging  rate,  say  2  amperes,  be  used,  then  a  proportion- 
ately fewer  number  of  lamps  will  be  needed ;  but  the  length  of  lime  re- 
quired to  complete  the  charge  will  be  correspondingly  increased. 

Instead  of  lamps,  a  rheostat  is  sometimes  used.  Its  resistance  should 
be  such  as  to  produce,  when  carrying  the  normal  charging  current,  a  drop 
in  volis  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  pressure  of  ihe  charging 
source  and  thai  of  the  battery  to  be  charged;  thus,  if  a  battery  of  three 
cells  giving  6  volts,  is  to  be  charged  from  a  iio-volt  circuit  at  a  6-anipere 
rate,  the  resistance  would  be,  according  to  Ohm's  law. 


The  carrying  capacity  of  the  rheostat  should  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
nirrent  required   for  charging  the  battery.     An  ammeter  with  suitaUo 
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scale  ihonld  be  Inserted  in  the  batter;  drcuit  to  indicate  tlie  quantity 
flowing.  A  battery  sliould  be  charged  at  the  rate  g:iveR  on  the  name  plate 
on  the  case,  until  there  is  no  further  rise  in  its  voltage  and  each  cell  lias 
bten  gassing  or  bubbling  freely  for  at  least  five  hours,  and  there  is  also 
no  further  rise  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  eleclroiyle  over  the  same 
period  The  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  charge  may  be  between  240  and 
2,70  volts  per  cell,  depending  on  the  temperature  and  age;  the  higher 
roltages  are  obtained  on  new  batteries  with  the  temperature  low;  on  old 
batteries  at  high  temperatures  the  lower  voltages  are  obtained. 

It  therefore  must  be  understood  that,  in  determining  the  completion  of 
a  charge,  a  fixed  or  definite  voltage  is  not  to  be  considered,  but  rather 
1  nia:timum  voltage,  as  indicated  Dv  there  being  no  further  rise  in  the 
voltage  over  a  period  of  five  hours.  It  is  important  that  the  charge  be  com- 
plete. The  temperature  of  the  electrolyte  while  charging  should  not  be 
lilowed  to  rise  above  100°  Fahr.  Low  temperatures  do  not  injure  a  bat- 
lety,  but  have  the  effect  of  temporarily  reducing  its  discharge  capacity. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte  at  the  end  of  the  charge  should 
be  1.3.  The  specific  gravi^  should  not  be  altered  when  the  battery  ii 
fully  charged.  After  changing  the  gravity,  the  battery  should  be  charged 
for  an  hour  to  thoroughly  mix  the  liquid  just  added.  To  add  water  or 
electrolyte,  or  to  remove  surplus  electrolyte,  a  rubber  syringe  is  employed. 
A  flame  should  not  be  brought  near  the  battery  durii^  or  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  charge. 

One  of  the  destroying  elements  of  storage  batteries  is  tulphation  of  th« 
plates.  This  sulphate  of  lead  is  deposited  on  the  plates  in  the  form  of  a 
veiy  hard  grayish  coating.  It  is  practically  a  non-conductor  and  in  con- 
Hquence  plates  so  affected  are  rendered  useless  unless  it  be  removed. 

There  are  many  causes  for  sulphation,  among  which  are,  too  strong  or 
too  liot  electrolyte,  over  discharging,  etc  The  most  common  cause  of 
sulphation  is  over  discharging.  A  battery  that  is  discharged  to  a  low 
point  and  then  allowed  to  lie  around  unused  for  a  considerable  time 
would  be  destroyed  by  sulphation  or  rendered  practically  useless. 

Local  sulphation  is  caused  by  small  particles  of  the  active  materials, 
which  have  become  dislodged  from  the  plates,  catching  in  the  separators 
which  are  used  to  prevent  the  plates  from  touching  and  forming  a 
"bridge"  between  two  plates  and  discharging  them  entirely.  Sediment, 
vbich  gradually  accumulates  in  the  bottom  of  the  jars,  should  be  Te> 
tnoved  before  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  plates. 

When  the  plates  arc  sulphated  the  battery  should  he  given  a  long  slow 
charge  at  one-quarter  the  normal  charging  rate,  till  the  electrolyte  shows 
the  proper  specific  gravity  and  the  voltage  has  attained  its  maximum. 
The  terminals  and  top  of  the  cell  should  be  kept  free  from  acid,  which 
willca 


Verdigris  which  forms  on  the  terminals  is  a  poor  conductor,  hence,  h 
(bould  be  removed  and  the  terminals  kept  bright  and  dean  to  insure  the 
proper  flow  of  the  current.  The  individual  cells  of  a  storage  battery 
should  be  tested  separately  in  order  to  determine  if  there  be  a  weak  cell 
in  the  circuit  as  such  a  cell  would  reduce  the  battery  output. 
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Mechanical  Qeneratorsw — The  two  methods  of  producing  a 
current  by  mechanical  means  are,  I,  by  the  use  of  dynamos,  or,  2, 
by  magnetos. 

In  any  "field"  such  as  that  produced  around  and  inside  a  coil  of  wire 
throu|ch  which  a  current  flows  or  between  the  poles  of  any  magnet  either 
electrical  or  permanent,  there  are  invisiblt  lines  of  force,  which  arrange 
themselves  in  a  definite  shape  around  and  between  the  poles  and  if  they 
be  cut  in  any  way  by  moving  a  wire  across  them,  a  current  is  produced 
in  the  wire  and  this  current  depends  largely  upon  the  number  of  these 
lines  of  force  which  are  cut  per  second.    It  makes  no  difference  whether 
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i.— Circuit  aiaKrams  to  Hluatrate  th«  dlttarencB  between  a  dynanw 
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keep'tiie  vollaBe  within' limits, 
the  wire  be  held  stationary  and  the  magnet  and  its  field  moved,  or  whetMf 
the  wire  itself  be  removed  and  the  field  held  stationary.  The  result  is  fte 
same  so  far  as  producing  the  current  is  concerned.  The  utilization  of  tins 
principle  is  the  basis  tipon  which  the  mechanical  producers  of  electnafif— 
dynamos  and  magnetos — are  made. 

On  account  of  the  very  general  use  of  mult i -cylinder  engines  for  auto- 
mobiles a  strong  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  employment  of  mechaoiMl 


Bcneraton.  When  the  cnrrent  is  generated  by  such  means,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  economical  in  its  use  as  the  energy  absorbed  tor  ignition 
by  a  generator  is  very  small 

Dynamos  and  Magnetos. — A  dynamo  differs  from  a  magneto 
chiefly,  in  that  it  has  field  magnets  of  soft  iron  or  mild  steel, 
wound  with  wire  through  which  circulates  the  whole  or  a  portion 
of  the  current  generated  by  the  machine ;  a  magneto,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  field  magnets  constructed  of  steel  and  permanently 
magnetized. 
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hinged  lid   of   the  body;    C,   the   one   pole   piece    ot   one   of    the    

magnetB;  F,  braiH  bearlne  of  the  armature  spindle;  Q  and  M,  flbra 
tubes  surrounding  the  Bplndle;  K.  brans  sptder  supporting  th« 
spindle;    Ii.  commutator;    M.  wick  feed  oil  cup;    N,  beveled  nut  bud- 

the  driving  disc;  S.  lever  Iri'ctlon  pinion.  This  machine  can  general* 
a  direct  current  at  S  volts  at  a  speed  of  between  l.OOO  and  1,200 
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The  circuit  diagrams,  fig,  185,  illustrate  this  difference.  In  the 
dynamos  the  field  magnets  FF  are  magnetized  by  means  of  a  small 
current  flowing  around  a  shunt  circuit ;  that  is,  a  certain  amount 
of  current  is  taken  from  the  system  and  used  to  magnetize  the 
field.  The  remainder  of  the  current  generated  is  used  in  the  out- 
side circuit 

Dynamos. — ^The  field  magnets  of  a  dynamo  increase  in 
strength  as  the  current  which  passes  around  them  increases. 
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Moreover,  as  the  magnetic  strength  increases,  the  voltage  of  the 
generated  current  also  becomes  stronger.  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that  a  dynamo  is  not  self- regulating,  and  if  run  at  too  high  speed 
is  liable  to  be  overheated  or  even  burned  out  in  its  effort  to  fur- 
nish a  current  beyond  its  capabilities,  on  account  of  this  faculty 
of  automatically  stret^hening  its  own  fields. 

P3matnos,  therefore,  cannot  be  driven  at  the  widely  varying  speeds  met 
with  in  the  operation  of  an  automobile.  They  require  to  be  driven  at  an 
approximately  uniform  speed  independent  o£  the  speed  of  the  engine 
hence  a  governor  is  necessary. 

Motion  13  imparted  to  a  dynamo  by  a  very  small  wheel  in  frictional 
contact  with  the  fly  wheel  of  the  engine.  This  frictional  wheel  is  small 
enough  to  run  the  dynamo  at  full  speed  when  the  engine  is  turned  slowly, 
as  in  cranking.  As  (he  engine  speed  increases,  the  governor  acts,  and 
maintains  the  speed  of  the  dynamo  unchanged. 

A  dynamo  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  a  storage  battery  fijr 
ignition  purposes,  the  current  for  ignition  being  supplied  by  the  battetj, 
which  in  turn  is  constantly  charged  by  the  dynamo  to  replace  the  energy 
drawn  from  the  battery  for  ignition.  An  automatic  cut  out  is  used 
which  disconnects  the  dynamo  from  the  battery  when  the  engine  stopa^ 
to  prevent  the  hattery  from  discharging  through  the  engine.  A  voltmeter 
•hows  the  condition  of  the  battery  at  all  times. 

Magnetos. — These  may  be  divided,  with  respect  to  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  current  is  generated,  into  two  types,  I,  those 
having  rotating  armatures  and  2,  those  having  stationary  arma- 
tures with  revolving  inductors.  Magnetos  may  be  further  di- 
vided with  respect  to  the  kind  of  current  generated,  into  two 
classes  i,  low  tension  and  2,  high  tension.  The  latter  class  may 
be  sub-dJvided  into,  I,  true  high  tension,  2,  high  tension  with  self- 
contained  coil  and,  3,  high  tension  with  separate  coil.  The  last 
two  types  are  strictly  speaking  not  high  tension  magnetos. 

Inductor  Magnetos. — In  this  class  of  magnetos  the  armature 
is  fixed  so  that  it  does  not  revolve  and  is  located  with  the  sector 
shaped  heads  of  the  core  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the 
field  poles.  This  position  of  the  core  furnishes  the  least  mag- 
netically conducting  path.  An  annular  space  between  tiie  arma- 
ture and  the  field  poles  is  provided  for  the  rotation  of  an  inductor. 
This  consists  of  two  diametrically  opposite  cylindrical  e 


of  soft  iron  supported  and  carried  by  a  shaft  located  at  the  center 
of  the  circle  described  by  the  segments. 

The  magnetic  condition  of  the  armature  core  depends  entirely 
upon  the  position  of  the  inductor.  The  latter  is  arranged,  i,  to 
revolve  continuously  with  a  gear  drive  from  the  engine  or,  2,  to 
rotate  to  and  fro  through  a  small  arc  by  link  connection  to  the 
half  time  shaft.  An  example  of  this  type  is  shown  in  fig.  194  ano 
later  described  in  the  par^raph  on  "Ignition  with  inductor  mag- 
neto." 

Low  Tension  Magnetos, — Generators  of  this  class  may  be 
used  to  supply  a  current  of  low  voltage  for,  I,  make  and  break 
ignition  or  for,  2,  high  tension  ignition  with  induction  coils  or  coil 
spark  plugs.  A  low  tension  magneto  has  an  armature  winding 
consisting  of  about  150  to  200  turns  of  fairly  thick  wire,  covered 
with  a  double  layer  of  insulating  material. 

One  end  of  the  winding  is  grounded  to  the  armature  core  and  the 
other,  brought  to  a  single  insulated  terminal.  When  this  terminal  is  con- 
nected to  any  metal  part  of  the  magneto  or  engine  (since  the  latter  is 
in  metallic  contact  with  the  base  of  the  magneto),  the  circuit  is  complete. 
The  wiring  therefore  is  very  simple,  which  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  system. 

The  'live  end"  of  the  armature  winding  is  brought  out  by  means  of  a 
inetajlic  rod  passing  lengthways  through  the  shaft  of  the  armature;  a 
hard  rubber  bushing  is  provided  as  insulation  between  the  shaft  and  the 
rod.  The  live  end  of  the  winding  is  located  at  one  end  of  the  armature 
«haft.  from  which  the  current  flows  to  an  insulated  terminal  by  means  of 
a  metal  contact  which  is  pressed  against  the  revolving  rod  by  a  spring. 

High  Tension  Magnetos. — The  term  high  tension,  as  applied 
to  magnetos,  by  popular  usage,  includes  all  magnetos  which  de- 
liver a  high  tension  current  at  their  terminals. 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes :  i,  those  in  which 
the  induction  secondary  wiring  is  wound  directly  on  the  armature ; 
2,  those  having  a  secondary  induction  coil  contained  within  the 
magneto,  and  3.  those  having  the  coil  in  a  separate  box  usually 
placed  on  the  dash. 
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A  high  tension  magneto  of  the  second  or  third  class  is  quite 
similar  to  the  low  tension  type  in  that  it  generates  a  low  tension 
current.  This  does  not,  however,  pass  directly  to  the  cylinders, 
but  instead,  delivers  the  current  to  a  secondary  induction  coil 
which  consists  of  i,  a  primary  winding  of  a  few  turns  of  heavy 
insulated  wire  to  which  the  low  tension  current  is  delivered  and 
2,  a  secondary  winding  surrounding  the  primary,  and  consisting 
of  many  turns  of  very  fine  insulated  wire.  The  passage  of  the 
low  tension  current  through  the  primary  induces  a  high  tension 
current  in  the  secondary.  This  induced  current  has  pressure 
enough  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  terminals  of  the  spaik  plug. 

A  condenser  is  also  inserted  in  the  circuit  to  still  further  in- 
crease the  tension  of  the  induced  current  at  the  instant  of  spark- 
ing. 

The  current  used  for  sparking  must  be  delivered  to  the  various 
cylinders  in  proper  sequence.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  self  con- 
tained timing  device  consisting  of  as  many  stationary  contacts  as 
there  are  cylinders,  each  connected  by  a  cable  to  its  cylinder  spark 
plug.  A  rotary  brush  successively  delivers  current  to  each  of 
these  contacts. 

Fig,  187  is  a  circuit  diagram  of  a  high  tension  magneto  with  a 
self-contained  induction  coil,  A  low  tension  current  is  generated 
in  the  winding  A  of  the  armature,  which  is  rotated  between  two 
powerful  and  permanent  magnets.  The  current  flowing  from 
the  armature  is  an  alternating  one  having  two  points  of  maximum 
density  in  each  armature  revolution. 

As  the  current  leaves  the  armature,  it  is  offered  two  paths,  I, 
the  shorter  through  the  interrupter  U  to  ground  and  2,  the  longer 
through  the  primary  P  of  the  induction  coil  to  ground.  A  third 
path  through  the  condenser  K  is  only  apparently  available ;  it  is 
obstructed  by  the  refusal  of  the  condenser  to  permit  the  passage 
of  the  current  as  the  condenser  will  merely  absorb  a  certain 
amount  of  current  at  the  proper  moment,  that  is  at  the  instant  of 
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the  opening  of  the  interrupter.  The  interrupter  being  closed  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  allows  the  primary  current  to  avail  itself 
of  the  short  path  it  offers.  At  the  instant  at  which  the  greatest 
current  intensity  exists  in  the  armature,  the  interrupter  is  opened 
mechanically,  so  that  the  primary  current  has  no  choice  but  must 
take  the  path  through  the  primary  P  of  the  inductron  coil.     A 


-  nnurrcnnnT 


^ic.  18T. — Circuit  dUKram  of  a  high  tension  magneto.    A  1h  the  armature 

winding;    P.   primary   of   tranaformer;     "    ■• ' * 

D.  diatrlbutlnB  brush  carrier:  E.  conti 
gap:  Q.  termrnala  to  plugs;  U,  Inter 
prlnclplea  of  operation  are  described  lu  mi:  mxu 

certain  amount  of  current  is  at  this  instant  also  absorbed  by  the 
condenser  K.  This  sudden  rush  of  current  into  the  primary  P  of 
the  induction  coil,  induces  a  high  tension  current  in  the  secondary 
winding  S  of  the  coil  which  has  sufficient  pressure  to  bridge  the 
air  gap  of  the  spark  plug,  ~         i 
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The  sharper  the  rush  of  current  into  the  primary  windingf  P, 
the  more  easily  will  the  necessary  intensity  of  current  for  a  jump 
spark  be  induced  in  the  secondary  winding  S, 

The  distribution  of  the  current  in  proper  sequence  to  the  vari- 
ous engine  cylinders  is  accomplished  as  follows ;  the  high  tension 
current  induced  in  the  secondary  S  of  the  induction  coil  is  de- 
livered to  a  distributing  brush  carrier  D  that  rotates  in  the  mag- 
neto at  the  same  speed  as  the  crank  shaft  of  the  engine.  This 
brush  carrier  slides  over  insulated  metal  segments  E — there  be- 
ing one  for  each  cylinder.     Each  of  these  segments  E  ctxinects 


— The  Slsemann  high  tension  masneto  wtth  eoLl  In  a  separate 
:oDnec(e<l  to  t 


;    V.  spring  foi 
ri  iirUHh:    J 


lake  and  break  1 


and  break  lever;   V,  high  lenBlon  distributer. 
with  one  of  the  terminal  sockets  that  are  connected  by  cable  with 
the  spark  pings  as  shown.     At  the  instant  of  interruption  of  the 
primary  current,  the  distributing  brush  is  in  contact  with  one  of 
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the  metal  segments  E  and  so  completes  a  current  to  that  spark 
plug  connected  with  this  segment. 

Should  thei  circuit  between  the  terminal  G  and  its  spark  plug 
be  broken,  or  the  resistance  of  the  spark  plug  be  too  great  to  per- 
mit a  spark  to  jump,  then  the  current  might  rise  to  an  intensity 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  induction  coil.  To  prevent  this,  what  is 
known  as  a  safety  spark  gap  F  is  introduced.    This  will  allow 


Pie,  189.— The  Komst  Magneto.  The  antiature  Is  speeded  the  same  as  the 
crank  shaft  (or  a  (our  cylinder  engine,  and  for  a  three  or  six  cylinder 
engine  the  armature  runs  Ji  or  IW  tlmeB  the  crank  shaft  speed, 
respectively.      The   parts    of   this    magneto   are   as    fotlowo:     1.    brass 

5 late;  Z,  brass  stud;  3,  contact  piece;  4,  platinum  contact  screw;  5, 
ard  rubber  disc;  fl,  hard  rubber  bushing;  7.  Interrupter  spring;  8, 
rlatlnum  point;  9.  Interrupter  disc:  10,  condenser;  11,  slide  ring; 
!,  carbon  brush:  13.  carbon  spring;  14,  hard  rubber  carbon  holder; 
1(,  brass  piece;  IS,  bard  rubber  cup;  IT.  carbon;  IS,  conductor  or 
distributer;    19,  hard  rubber  tube;    20,  dlatrlbuter  disc:    21.  distributer 

Kar:  ZZ.  gear  on  armature:  33,  high  tension  terminals;  24,  timing 
'er;  25,  spring  to  armature  cover:  28,  armature  cover;  2l,  aafety 
air  gap:  28,  distributer  cover;  29,  screw:  30,  bracket;  Si,  brass 
««Tari    IX  apTlngi    IS,  flbra  rlos. 
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the  current  to  rise  only  to  a  certain  maximum,  after  which  dis- 
charges will  take  place  through  this  gap  F.  In  construction  the 
spark  discharges  over  this  gap  are  visible  through  a  small  glass 
window  conveniently  located. 

Synchronous  Drive. — For  ignition  purposes,  magnetos  are 
generally  constructed  to  deliver  an  alternating  current,  that  is,  a 
current  consisting  of  a  succession  of  regularly  alternating  electri- 
cal impulses,  varying  in  intensity  from  a  plus  maximum  to  a  neg- 
ative maximum  and  separated  by  points  of  zero  pressure  depend- 
ent upon  the  armature  position  with  respect  to  the  field.  Hence, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  generator,  unless  it  run  at  high  speed, 
should  be  driven  synchronously,  that  is,  at  a  speed  in  a  definite 
rate  to  that  of  the  en^ne  in  order  that  the  perbds  when  a  spark 
is  desired  shall  coincide  with  the  periods  when  sufficient  voltage 
is  being  developed,  as  otherwise  the  sparking  periods  might  occur 
with  a  zero  point  of  electrical  generation  and  no  spark  would  he 
produced. 

To  meet  these  conditions  the  drive  must  be  positive  and  may 
consist  of  either  toothed  wheel  gears  or  chain  and  sprocket;  the 
former  is  more  desirable  since,  with  a  chain  and  sprocket  drive, 
there  is  sufficient  lost  motion  when  the  chain  is  loose  enough  for 
smooth  running,  to  prevent  the  accurate  timing  of  the  spark. 

The  friction  gear  drive  or  belt  and  pulley  are  alike  objection- 
able, from  the  fact  that  no  slipping  or  variation  is  permissible. 
While  some  recent  forms  of  high  tension  magneto  are  advertised 
to  operate  asynchonously,  that  is,  not  speeded  in  definite  ratio 
to  the  engine,  the  common  types  are  so  made  that  the  spark  shall 
occur  in  the  first  cylinder  at  precisely  the  moment  the  magneto 
armature  is  at  a  certain  point  in  its  rotation.  If,  therefore,  this 
condition  be  not  strictly  observed,  the  spark  will  be  of  defective 
intensity,  and  the  control  of  the  engine  complicated. 


)  by  Google 


Ignition  Systems. — There  are  two  systems  in  general  use  for 
igniting  the  charge  by  electricity : 

1.  The  low  tension  or  make  and  break. 

2.  The  high  tension  or  jump  spark. 

The  low  tension  system  is  electrically  simple  and  mechanically 
complex,  while  the  high  tension  system  is  electrically  complicated 
and  mechanically  simple. 


u  at  the  left,  » 

generated  and  a  series  at  permanent  revolving  magnets  attached  to 
the  fly  wheel,  the  combination  praituclng  a  low  tension  current  which 
la  used  In  the  ordinary  manner  with  coils,  timer  and  spark  plugs. 

Low  Tension  Ignition. — In  this  system  there  is  a  device 
known  as  an  igniter,  placed  in  the  combustion  space  of  the  en- 
gine cylinder.  This  consists  of  two  electrodes,  one  of  which  is 
stationary  and  the  other  movable.  The  stationary  electrode  is 
insulated,  while  the  other  having  an  arm  within  the  cylinder  and 
placed  conveniently  near  is  capable  of  being  moved  from  the  out- 
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side  so  that  the  ann  comes  into  contact  with  the  stationary  elec- 
trode and  separates  from  the  latter  with  great  rapidity.  This 
sudden  breaking  of  the  circuit  produces  an  electric  arc  or  primary 
spark  caused  by  the  inductance — that  is,  by  the  "inertia"  or 
tendency  of  the  current  to  continue  flowing  after  the  separation 
of  the  contact  points. 

The  current  may  be  derived  from  either  a  primary  battery, 
storage  battery  or  low  tension  magneto. 

While  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  spark  by  simply  breaking  a  battery 
circuit,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  a  spark  of  sufficient  intensi^ 
and  duration  to  introduce  into  the  circuit  a  primary  itiduclioti  coit — this 
is  described  in  a  later  section.  When  a  magneto  is  used,  the  coil  is  not 
necessary  as  the  armature  winding  serves  the  same  purpose.  A  magneto 
furnishing  either  direct  or  alternating  current  may  be  used;  the  vollage 
will  depend  on  the  armature  speed  and  the  strength  of  the  magnets. 

Iridium  or  platinum  :s  used  for  contact  points  of  the  electrodes,  as 
these  metals  resist  the  oxidizing  effect  of  electricity  and  heat  better  than 
others. 

In  low  tension  ignition  a  considerable  interval  of  time  is  required  for 
the  current  to  rise  to  its  full  value  and  the  time  of  separation  of  the 
electrodes  should  not  be  sooner  than  the  moment  when  the  maximum  cur- 
rent strength  has  been  attained.  When  a  magneto  is  used  the  current 
strength  increases  with  the  speed,  hence  the  contact  interval  can  be  sliorter 
at  high  speeds  than  when  a  battery  is  used. 

Primary  Induction  Coils. — When  an  electric  current  flows 
along  a  coiled  conductor,  a  counter  current  is  induced  which  op- 
poses any  rapid  change  in  the  current  strength.  This  principle 
is  employed  in  low  tension  ignition  to  intensify  the  spark  when  a 
battery  forms  the  current  source.  The  device  which  accom- 
plishes this  effect  is  known  as  a  primary  induction  coil  and  con- 
sists of  a  long  iron  core  wound  with  a  considerable  length  of 
low  resistance  copper  wire,  the  length  of  the  core  and  the  num- 
ber of  turns  of  the  insulated  winding  determining  the  efliciency. 
The  current  passing  through  the  winding  magnetizes  the  soft 
iron,  and  a  self-induced  current  is  generated.  As  soon  as  the 
circuit  is  broken,  the  magnetic  reactance  tends  to  continue  the 
flow  of  current,  despite  the  break  in  the  circuit,  and  occasions  a 
spark  of  great  heat  and  brilliancy.  The  spark  occurs  at  the 
moment  of  breaking  the  circuit,  not  at  the  moment  of  making. 


The  Low  Tension  Circuit. — The  elements  which  compose  a 
low  tension  or  make  and  break  circuit  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  source  of  current  supply  consisting  of  either  a  primary 
battery,  accumulator  or  low  tension  magneto. 

2.  A  primary  induction  coil  when  a  battery  is  used, 
3-  An  igniter. 

4.  A  switch  for  breaking  the  circuit,  and  an  additional  switch 
to  alternate  between  the  battery  and  the  magneto  when  both 
means  of  furnishing  the  current  are  provided. 

5.  Connecting  conductors. 

Fig.  191  shows  a  low  tension  system  of  a  two  cylinder  engine 
having  all  the  above  elements. 

Two  sources  of  current  supply  are  provided — a  dry  battery  and  a 
magneto.  One  termina!  of  both  the  baUery  and  magneto  is  grounded; 
the  other  terminal  A  of  the  magnelo  M  is  connected  10  the  point  S  o(  a 
threeway  switch.  The  cells  comprising  the  battery  J  are  connected  in 
series  and  the  terminal  not  grounded  is  connected  to  a  primary  induction 
coil  K  and  thence  to  the  point  T  of  the  threeway  switch.  By  moving 
the  arm  of  this  switch  to  the  right  or  left,  current  may  be  had  from 
the  battery  or  magneto  respectively.  A  conductor  C  connects  the  third 
point  of  the  switch  to  the  stationary  or  insulated  electrode  of  each  igni- 
ter, a  single  throw  switch  being  placed  at  each  igniter  which  allows  either 
or  both  cylinders  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  circuit  at  will.  The  movable 
electrodes  and  metal  of  the  engine  furnishes  the  ground  return  to  the 
battery  and  magneto. 

On  a  multi-cylinder  engine  it  la  evident  that  no  other  contact  can  be 
made  at  the  moment  of  break  in  one  cylinder  since  the  current  would 
then  flow  through  any  other  igniter  that  might  be  in  contact  instead  of 
producing  a  spark  at  the  break 

The  operation  of  the  make  and  break  system  is  as  follows :  Starting, 
say  on  the  battery,  the  arm  of  the  threeway  switch  is  turned  upon  point 
T.  The  movable  electrode  D  of  the  first  cylinder  being  in  contact  with 
the  insulated  electrode  B  bjr  the  spring  E,  the  current  will  flow  from 
the  battery  J  through  ibe  coil  K,  thence  through  the  threeway  switch  and 
the  single  throw  switch  to  the  insulated  electrode  B.  The  movable  elec- 
trode D  being  in  contact  with  the  insulated  electrode  B,  the  current  re- 
turns to  the  battery  through  D  and  the  metal  of  the  engine,  thus  com- 
pleting the  circuit.  As  the  cam  G  revolves  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrow,  the  rod  F  rises,  which  allows  spring  E  to  bring  the  movable 
electrode  D  into  contact  with  the  insulated  electrode  B,  thus  completing 
the  circuit  previously  described.  When  the  nose  of  cam  G  passes  from 
under  the  lower  end  of  F,  the  latter  drops  with  great  rapidity  by  the 
action  of  spring  H  and  in  so  doing  a  shoulder  at  the  upper  end  of  F 
strikes  the  external  arm  of  D  a  blow  causing  the  contact  point  of  D  to  be 
snapped  apart  from  B.  This  cycle  of  operations  is  repeated  by  the 
igmtioD  mechanism  of  each  cylinder  in  rotation. 
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At  the  instant  the  circuit  is  broken  by  the  separation  of  the  contact 
points,  the  counter  current  induced  in  the  coil  K  opposes  any  rapid 
change  in  the  current  strength,  hence,  the  current  continues  to  flow 
momentarily  afler  the  circuit  is  broken  resulting  in  a  primary  spark.  The 
action  is  the  same  as  though  the  current  possessed  the  property  of 
"inertia,"  that  is.  lime  and  resistance,  both  are  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a 
stale  of  rest.  This  inertia  effect  is  intensified  by  the  action  o£  the  in- 
duction coil.  When  a  magneto  is  used  the  armature  windings  serve  the 
same  purpose. 

The  timing  of  the  spark  is  accomplished  by  the  adjustable  guides  L 
which  serve  to  vary  the  horizontal  position  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  rods 
F  and  thus  vary  the  instant  at  which  their  ends  pass  the  nose  of  each 


In  make  and  break  ignition  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce 
a  good  spark,  that  the  "break"  or  separation  of  the  contact  points 
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—A  low  tension  or  malce  and  break  Ignltli 


ayBtem.  In  operation, 
-  latter  suddenly  dropH  by 
'od.  whlcli  liaa  been  raised 


productnK  a 
F,  D  Is  hBl 
explained   Ir 


e  head  of 

fiat  above  the  arm  o(  D,  will   In  Its  descent  strike 

ibruptly    breaks    contact   between    D    and    B,    thus 

When  not  acted  upon  by  the  head  or  the  rod 

rolact   with    B   by    the    Spring   K.      The   system    ■• 


of  the  igniter  should  take  place  with  extreme  rapidity,  that  is, 
the  spring  H  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the  shoulder 
or  rod  F,  when  it  falls,  to  strike  the  igniter  arm  a  dedded  bk>w, 
thus  quickly  snapping  apart  the  contact  points. 
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Magnetic  Spark  Plugs. — The  electrical  advantages  of  low 
tension  ignition  are  somewhat  oifset  by  the  mechanical  compli- 
cation necessary  to  operate  the  igniter.  In  order  to  simplify  the 
mechanism,  a  method  has  been  devised  for  operating  the  elec- 
trodes of  the  igniter  by  magnetism.  This  is  accomplished  by  a 
device  known  as  a  magnetic  spark  plug  illustrated  in  fig.  192.  A 
list  of  the  parts  is  given  under  the  figure. 


Fio.   19!.— The 

Bosh   magnetic  spark   plug.     This   consists   of  a   coll   t 

having  on 

end  connected  to  a  terminal  B,  and  the  other  to  the  plu 

movftt""     in('"'t''D'^*nd'lh*"   *  f*"^"'"'^''*"   '""^^s   P'""'.  {Jf 

tween  the 

the   plug 

s^^rm^tal^o^re   F   and    a  ^EwmgllTg^Yeve'!-"".'' which    le've 

pivots  on 

he  projection  H  which  Is  a  part  of  the  core  F.     K  show 

t  a  hair-pin  spring,  the  end  L  oi'  which  rests  In  a  reces 
lever  G,  the  ordinary  tenslnn  of  the  spring  tending  to  hoi 
end  of   the   lever  Q  carrying  the  cODtact  D  against  th 

the  lower 

Btfttlonary 

contact  piece  B. 
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The  operation  of  the  plug  is  as  follows :  when  the  timing  de- 
vice on  the  low  tension  magneto  forms  a  contract  for  giving  a 
spark  to  any  cylinder,  the  circuit  through  the  plug  is  through 
terminal  B  and  the  coil  A,  thence  through  C  and  back  to  the  en- 
gine. 


The  completion  of  this  circuit  energizes  the  core  F  which  tends  t 


pnll 


from  contact  with  tlie  core  by  the  non-magnelic  brass  plug  > 
ing  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lever  G  to  the  right  carries  the  Im 
the  left,  separating  it  from  the  stationary  contact  E,  thereby  breaking  the 
circuit.  Immediately  the  circuit  is  broken  the  coil  A  surrenders  its  eiec- 
tro-magnetic  power,  the  core  F  is  demagnetized  and  the  end  of  the  hair-pin 
spring  L  forces  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  G  to  the  right,  as  the  spring 
L  exerts  its  pressure  beneath  the  fulcrum  H  and  whic£  brings  the  con- 
tacts D  and  £  together. 


Pio.  I9S. — wiring:  d1aKra.ni  of  a  ]ow  tens[OD  Hystem  with  magnetic  snark 

pluKs.  A  portion  of  the  wiring  of  the  magneto  armature  Is  snort 
circuited  by  the  platinum  polntB  of  the  Interrupter,  and  when  the 
circuit  Is  broken,  the  resultlnK  armature  reaction  haa  the  effect  ot 
raising  the  armature  voltage  Bufflclently  to  operate  the  plugs. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  contact  piece  there  is  an  insulated  tixed  stem  which 
Is  magnetically  divided  in  about  the  middle  by  means  of  a  brass  part,  so 
that  when  the  current  passes  through  the  coil  A  only  the  portion  of  the 
stem  above  the  brass  part  can  be  magnetized  and,  as  a  result  of  this 
magnetization  ihe  upper  end  M  of  the  interrupter  lever  G,  which  directly 
faces  the  magnetized  part,  is  attracted,  the  lower  end  D  simultaneously 
breaking  contact  with  the  contact  piece  E,  thus  interrupting  the  current 
and  producing  a  spark.  In  the  normal  position  of  the  interrupter  lever 
G,  the  lower  end  presses  against  the  contact  piece  E,  being  kept  in  that 
position  by  the  horseshoe  shaped  spring  K,  which  passes  right  over  the 
top  of  the  stem  and  lies  in  slots  in  the  sides. 

The  top  of  the  coil  Js  fitted  with  a  tenninal  screw  to  which  the  current 


from  the  magneto  Is  led    Current  may  also  be  taken  from  a  primary  or 
secondary  battery.     In  this   case   a   timer  on  the  engine   is  necessary   to 

distribute  the  current  to  the  cylinders  in  proper  sequence. 

Fig.  193  shows  the  magnetic  spark  plug  connections  for  a  four 
cylinder  engine.  The  current  is  supplied  by  a  low  tension  mag- 
neto. 

A  portion  of  the  wiring  of  the  armature  is  short  circuited  by  the  plat- 
inum points  of  the  interrupter,  and  when  the  circuit  is  interrupted,  the 
resulting  armature  reaction  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  voltage  of  the 
armature  sufficiently  to  operate  the  magnetic  plugs.  The  rotating  dis- 
tributing bar  is  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  always  in  connection  with 


and  after"  _ 
□  adjustable 


— ledlately  be- 
iffnlter; 


C.     Two  V 

which  iH  securea  In  poBltTon  by  a  lock°[i 
ore  of  the  spark  plugs  at  the  moment  when  the  contact  breaker  of  the 
magneto  interrupts  the  circuit,  so  that  the  circuit  to  the  plugs  is  closed 
and  these  are  magnetized  for  operation. 

The  spark  is  advanced  or  retarded  by  rotating  the  timing  lever,  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  a  high  tension  magneto,  and  the  timina  range  cor- 
responds to  an  angle  of  50  degrees  on  the  armature  shaft.  The  magneto 
is  switched  off  in  the  same  manner  as  a  high  tension  magneto,  by  mak- 
ing a  ground  connection.  This  is  done  by  small  plug  switches  with  either 
a  single  plug  or  with  a  number  of  plugs  equal  to  the  number  of  cylin- 
ders, to  enable  each  cylinder  to  be  switched  out  separately  for  tcstiqg 
purposes,  from  the  seat  while  the  c-'  -"  '"  m^-.i-N- 


1  motion. 
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Ignition  with  Inductor  Magneto. — In  this  system  of  low  ten- 
sion ignition,  the  current  is  furnished  by  a  magneto  having 
a  stationary  armature  and  a  rotating  inductor  as  before  described. 
The  inductor  is  arranged  to  either  revolve  continuously  or  to  os- 
cillate through  a  small  arc.  An  example  of  the  latter  type  is 
shown  in  fig.  194  which  illustrates  the  Simms-Bosch  System, 

In  Ihe  figure,  the  mechanism  is  shown  in  two  positions — immediately 
before  and  after  sparking.  The  cam  which  operates  the  make  and  break 
igniter  has  a  link  connection  to  the  inductor  crank  of  the  magneto  which 
gives  an  oscillating  motion  to  the  inductor.  The  connection  is  such  that 
at  the  instant  of  "break"  the  inductor  cuts  through  the  greatest  number 
of  magnetic  lines. 

The  cam  C,  on  the  half  time  shaft,  makes  a  contact  just  before  spark- 
ing, and  immediately  breaks  it  again  by  permitting  the  hammer  T  to  fall 
on  the  cam  S.    A  spark  is  produced  at  the  instant  of  break  of  contact 

at  N. 

The  winding  of  the  armature  A  has  one  end  grounded  through  the 
base  of  the  magneto,  the  current  returning  through  the  engine  to  the 
point  S;  the  other  end  of  the  winding  is  led  through  an  insulated  post 
to  the  nut  N  by  which  it  is  connected  with  a  slud  brought  through  the 
cylinder  wall,  where  a  wiper,  indicated  by  dotted  outline,  normally  rests 
against  it  by  means  of  a  spring. 

High  Tension  Ignition. — In  this  method  of  producing  a 
spark,  a  device  called  a  spark  plug  is  employed.  This  consists 
of  two  stationary  electrodes,  one  of  which  is  grounded  to  the  en- 
gine cylinder  and  the  other  insulated.  The  points  of  the  elec- 
trodes are  permanently  separated  from  each  other  by  about  1/32 
of  an  inch,  the  space  between  the  points  being  known  as  an  air 
gap.  This  space  offers  so  much  resistance  to  the  flow  of  an 
electric  current  that  a  very  high  pressure  is  required  to  cause  the 
current  to  burst  through  the  air  gap  and  produce  a  spark,  hence 
the  term  "high  tension  ignition." 

Since  '.he  spark  jumps  from  one  electrode  to  the  other,  this 
method  ot'  igniting  the  charge  is  also  known  as  the  jump  spark 
system.  The  spark  itself  is  properly  described  by  the  prefix 
high  tension  or  secondary. 

In  the  production  of  the  spark  two  distinct  circuits  are  necessary,  I,  a 
low  tension  or  primary  circuit  and  2,  a  high  tension  or  secondary  cir- 
cuit. The  current  which  flows  through  the  low  tension  circuit  is  called 
the  primary  current  and  tliat  wliich  it  induces  in  the  high  tension  circuit, 
Uie  secondary  current. 
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la  order  to  obtain  the  high  pTcssure  required  to  produce  a  spark,  a 
device  known  as  &  secondary  induction  coil  is  used  wbich  transforms  the 
primaiv  current  of  low  voltage  and  high  amperage  into  a  secondary  cur- 
rent of  high  voltage  and  low  amperage,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  the  cur- 
rent is  decreased  and  its  pressure  increased. 


An  automatic  device  is  placed  in  the  primary  circuit  which  closes  and 
opens  it  at  the  time  a  spark  is  required.  When  the  circuit  is  closed,  the 
^mary  current  flows  through  the  primary  winding  of  the  coil  and  causes 
a  secondary  current  to  be  induced  in  the  secondary  winding.  The  spark 
plug  being  included  in  the  secondary  circuit  opposes  the  flow  of  the 
cnrrent  by  the  high  resistance  of  its  air  gap.  Smce  the  pressure  of  the 
secondary  current  is  sutBcient  to  overcome  this  resistance,  it  flows  or 
"jumps"  across  the  gap  and  in  so  doing  intense  heat  is  produced  result- 
ing in  a  spark. 

Sometimes  the  spark  is  obtained  by  keeping  the  primary  circuit  closed 
except  during  the  brief  interval  necessary  for  the  passage  of  the  spark 
at  the  plug  points.  A  secondary  spark,  then,  may  be  produced  by  either 
open  or  closed  circuit  working,  that  is,  the  primary  circuit  may  be  kept 
cither  opened  or  dosed  during  the  intervals  between  sparks. 

The  automatic  device  which  controls  the  primary  current  to  produce  a 
spark  by  the  first  method  is  called  a  contact  maker  and  by  the  second 
method,  a  contact  breaker.  A  closed  primary  circuit  with  a  contact  breaker 
is  used  to  advantage  on  small  engines  run  at  very  high  speed  as  it  allows 
time  for  the  magnetism  or  magnetic  flux  in  the  core  of  the  coil  to  attain 
a  density  sullkient  to  produce  a  good  spark.  The  word  timer  is  usually 
applied  to  any  device  which  controls  the  primary  cdrrent,  when  it  con- 
trols both  the  primary  and  secondary  currents,  as  in  synchronous  ignition 
it  is  called  a  distributer.  Before  explaining  the  different  systems  of  high 
tension  ignition  the  several  devices  used,  such  as  induction  coils,  spark 
plugs,  etc,  will  be  described  in  some  detail. 

Secondary  Induction  Coils. — In  order  to  obtain  the  high 
voltage  necessary  to  produce  a  secondary  spark,  a  device  called 
a  secondary  induction  coil  is  used.  This  transforms  the  primary 
low  tension  current  into  a  secondary  high  tension  current 
There  are  two  varieties  of  these  coils: 

1.  Plain  or  non-vibrator  coil. 

2.  Vibrator  coiL 

A  plain  or  single  spark  coil  consists  of  three  parts,  I,  an  iron  core,  2, 
a  primary  winding  and  3,  a  secondary  winding. 

The  core  of  the  coil  consists  of  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires,  about  six 
or  seven  inches  long  and  in  sufficient  number  to  make  the  diameter  of 
the  core  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The  reason  that  a  bundle  of 
wires  is  used  for  the  core  instead  of  a  solid  rod  is  that  the  wire  core 
can  be  more  rapidly  magnetized  and  demagnetized.  The  core  is  covered 
with  au  insulation  of  paper,  vulcanite  or  other  material,  around  which  is 
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wound  the  primary  coil  which  consists  of  two  or  three  layers  of  coarse 
insulated  wire.  Sometimes  a  light  insulation  is  placed  over  the  primary 
winding,  around  which  is  wound  the  secondary  coil  consisting  of  from 
ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  turns  of  very  fine  wire  insulated  by  a 
silk  covering.  It  is  usual  to  place  between  each  layer  of  the  secondary 
winding,  a  layer  of  paraffined  paper.     This  insures  the  insulation. 

The  coil  is  placed  in  a  neat  and  substantial  box  and  the  terminals  of 
the  windings  are  connected  to  binding  posts  placed  on  the  outside. 

The  operation  of  the  coil  is  as  follows:  when  an  electric  current  is 
passed  through  the  primary  winding,  it  magnetizes  the  core  which  pro- 
duces a  magnetic  field  in  the  surrounding  space.  Any  increase  or  de- 
crease of  current  in  the  primary  winding  induces  a  current  in  the  sec- 
ondary winding;  this  induced  current  lasts  only  durins  the  lime  of  tit- 
crtase  or  decrease  of  the  primary  -current. 

Now,  the  pressure  of  the  current  induced  in  the  secondary  circuit  de- 
pends upon  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  turns  of  the  two  windings, 


PialSB,— Diagram  of  a  vibrator  cotl.    The  parts  are  as  fniiowii-   A   oo 


upon  the 


8  again  completed  anf  the  cycle  beViiiB  anew.  " ' 

vires  used  and  also  upon  the  rate  of  variation  of  the 

1   the   primary   circuit.      For   instance,    if   the   primary 

J   one    hundred    turns    and    the   secondary   ten    thousand 

turns,  the   voltage  of  the  secondary   circuit  will   be  nearly  one  hundred 

times  that  of  the  primary. 

In  a  plain  coil  the  primary  current  is  made  and  broken  once  for  each 
spark  by  a  Hming  device  on  the  engine.    At  every  "make"  the  fidd  of 


force  of  each  ttini  In  the  coll  ^rows  rapidly,  and  cuts  the  neighboring 
turns,  inducing  an  electromotive  force  that  opposes  the  increase  of  the 
current.  On  the  other  hand,  at  every  "break,  the  primary  field  rapidly 
vanishes,  the  lines  again  cutting  the  turns,  but  in  a  manner  that  tends 
to  oppose  the  decrease  of  the 


This  opposition  to  any  rapid  change  in  the  current  Strength  is  called 
telf-mducltoH.  The  current  which  produces  the  spark  occurs  at  the  time 
of  break  and  since  the  strength  of  this  current  depends  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  strength  of  the  primary  current  falls  a  tinting  device  is 
used,  which  is  so  constructed  that  the  break  will  oixar  very  abruptly. 

The  view  has  been  held  by  some  that  a  series  of  sparks  occurring  with 
great  rapidity  is  more  effective  for  ignition  than  the  single  spark  pro- 
duced by  the  plain  coil.  This  led  to  the  development  and  use  of  the 
vibrator  coil,  though  opinion  differs  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
systems. 

A  vibrator  coil  contains  in  addition  to  the  two  windings  of  the  plain 
coil,  a  magnetic  vibrator  and  a  condenser.  The  object  of  the  vibrator  is 
to  rapidly  make  and  break  the  primary  circuit  during  the  time  in  which 
the  battery  is  switched  into  the  circuit  by  the  timer.  It  consists  of  a  flat 
steel  spring  secured  at  one  end,  with  the  other  free  to  vibrate.  At  a  point 
about  midway  between  its  ends  contact  is  made  with  the  point  of  an  ad- 
justing screw,  from  which  it  springs  away  and  returns  in  vibrating.  The 
points  of  contact  of  blade  and  screw  are  tipped  with  platinum.  One  wire 
of  the  primary  circuit  is  connected  to  the  blade  and  the  other  to  the 
screw,  hence,  the  circuit  is  made  when  the  blade  is  in  contact  with  the 
screw  and  broken  when  it  springs  away. 

A  condenser  is  used  to  absorb  the  self-induced  current  of  the  primary 
winding  and  thus  prevent  it  from  oi>po9ing  the  rapid  fall  of  the  primary 
current.  Every  conductor  of  electricity  forms  a  condenser  and  its  capac- 
ity for  absorbing  a  charge  depends  upon  the  extent  of  its  surface.  Hence, 
a  condenser  is  constructed  of  conductive  material  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
sent the  greatest  surface  for  a  given  amount  of  material.  The  usual 
form  of  condenser  for  induction  coils  is  composed  of  a  number  of  layers 
of  tin  foil,  separated  by  paraffin  paper,  each  alternate  layer  being  con- 
nected at  the  ends. 

Fig-  t9S  is  a  diagram  of  a  vibrator  coil,  CC  represents  the  core  com- 
posed of  soft  iron  wires.  PP  is  the  primary  wmding  and  SS  the  sec- 
ondary. There  is  no  connection  between  these  windings  and  they  are 
carefully  insulated.  Y  is  the  vibrator  or  trembler  and  D  the  centre  about 
which  Y  vibrates.  W  ts  a  switch  used  for  opening  and  closing  the  primary 
circuit;  B,  a  battery  of  five  cells.  The  point  of  the  adjustmg  screw  A 
rests  against  a  platinum  point  R  soldered  upon  the  vibrator. 

It  the  switch  W  be  closed,  the  electric  current  generated  by  the  batfeiy 
B  will  flow  through  the  primary  winding.  This  will  cause  the  ..ore  CC 
to  become  magnetized,  and  the  vibrator  Y  will  at  once  be  drawn  towards 
it.  This  will  hreak  the  connection  at  R.  The  core,  being  made  of  soft 
iron,  immediately  upon  the  interruption  of  the  current,  will  again  lose 
its  magnetism,  and  the  vibrator  will  return  to  its  original  position.  This 
again  closes  the  circuit,  after  which  the  operation  of  opening  and  closing 
it  is  repeated  with  great  rapidity  so  long  as  the  switch  W  remains  doseti. 
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The  cycle  of  actions  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  A  primary  current  flows  and  magnetizes  the  core. 

2.  The  magnetized  core  attracts  the  vibrator  which  breaks  the 
primary  circuit, 

3.  The  core  loses  its  magnetism  and  the  vibrator  springs  back 
to  its  original  position. 

4.  The  vibrator,  by  returning  to  its  original  position  closes 
the  primary  circuit  and  the  cycle  begins  ^ain. 


Fia.  191— Cironlt  Diagram  of  the  Eisemann  Hlsh-tenslon  Uacneto.  A.  u-nwtnr 
C,  prlnwrr  circuit  breaker ;  Ci,  C„  C»  C^  hjgh-tenalon  leads  to  crllndera;  i 
hliS-tBualon  dlBtrlbutor  disc:    D„  D*  D„  D.,  dlBtrlbntor  wipe  contacla;   ( 

prlmari  Kroond  on  metal  ot  enelne;  K,  condenBsr;  M,  pemuutent  magnets:  1 
gBarondlatrlbutori'hBft;  P.  T    — ' ' "  -'■-i— ' ■■  -  »     "     — ■■ 


Many  types  of  vibrators  are  used  on  induction  coils,  the  most 
important  requirement  being  that  the  break  occur  with  great 
rapidity.  In  order  to  render  the  break  as  sudden  as  possible, 
different  expedients  have  been  resorted  to,  all  tending  to  make 
the  mechanism  more  complicated,  yet  having  sufficient  merit  in 
most  cases  to  warrant  their  adoption. 

In  the  plain  vibrator,  the  circuit  is  broken  at  the  instant  the 
spring  begins  to  move,  hence  the  operation  must  be  compara- 
tively slow.  In  order  to  render  the  break  more  abrupt  some 
vibrators  have  two  moving  parts,  one  of  which  is  attracted  by 
the  magnetic  core  of  the  coil  and  moved  a  certain  distance  before 
the  break  is  effected.  A  vibrator  of  this  type  is  shown  in  fig.  197 
and  described  under  the  illustration. 
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When  a  vibrator  coil  is  used,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  igni- 
lion  system  depends  largely  upon  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
vibrator.  The  following  general  instructions  for  adjusting  a 
plain  vibrator  should  be  carefully  noted : 

1.  Remove  entirely  the  contact  adjusting  screw. 

2.  See  that  the  surfaces  of  the  contact  points  are  flat,  clean  and 
bright. 

3.  Adjust  the  vibrator  spring  so  that  the  hammer  or  piece  of 
iron  on  the  end  of  the  vibrator  spring  stands  normally  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  coil. 

4.  Adjust  the  contact  screw  until  it  just  touches  the  platinum 
contact  on  the  vibrator  spring — be  sure  that  it  touches,  but  very 
lightly.    Now  start  the  engine ;  if  it  misses  at  all,  tighten  up,  or 


Fio.  IBT.^A  hammer  vibrator.  When  at  rest,  the  upward  tension  of  the 
spring, -which  carries  Uio  Armature  A.  holds  the  platinum  points  in 
contact  and  causes  the  upper  sprlnK,  C,  to  leave  shoulder  of  Adlust- 
Ins  screw,  D,  and  rest  aKalnst  the  lieavy  brasn  ptate  above  It.  When 
the  Iron  core,  B.  attracts  the  Armature,  A.  the  downward  tension  on 
the  upper  sprinK.  <^,  cauHes  the  latter  to  follow  the  Armature  down, 
holdlns  the  platinum  pnlnts  In  contact,  vntti  the  end  of  the  upper 
sprlnK.    C,    strikes    the    lower    shoulder    of    the   adjut'' 

which    Blvea    It    a    "hammer    ' "      '^'--    -■•'•■-'  — 

firmly  In  position  by  a  brunz€ 

screw  in  the  contact  screw  a  trifle  further — just  a  trifle  at  a  time, 
until  the  engine  will  nm  without  missing  explosions. 

In  adjusting  the  vibrator  the  coil  ought  not  to  use  over  one-half  ampere 
of  current 

Most  spark  colls  have  terminals  marked  "battery,"  "ground,"  etc.,  and 
to  short  circuit  the  timer  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  vihrator  it  is  only 
necessary  to  bridge  with  a  screw  driver  from  the  "battery"  binding  post  to 
the  "grcund"  binding  post. 

A  half  turn  of  the  adjusting  screw  t 
strength  of  the  cturent  four  or  five  time 
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necessity  of  carefully  adjusting  the  vibrator.  When  the  adjustment  is  not 
properly  made  it  causes,  i,  snort  life  of  the  battery,  a,  burned  contact 
points,  and  3,  poor  running  of  the  engine. 

In  adjusting  a  multi-unit  coil,  if  any  misfiring  be  noticed,  hold  down 

after  another  unt'"  ■■      '      ■  ' 

t  very  slightly. 

The  number  of  cells  in  the  circuit  should  be  proportioned  to  the  design 
of  the  coil.  If  the  coil  be  described  by  the  maker  as  a  4  volt 
coil,  it  should  be  Worked  by  two  cells  of  a  storage  battery  or  four  dry 
cells.  The  voltage  of  the  latter  will  be  somewhal  higher,  but  since  their 
internal  resistance  is  also  greater,  the  current  delivery  will  be  about  the 
same.  Most  coils  are  made  to  operate  on  from  4  to  6  volts.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  use  a  higher  voltage  than  that  for  which  the  coil  is  designed,  because 
it  does  not  improve  the  spark  and  the  contact  points  of  the  vibrator  will 
be  burned  more  rapidly,  moreover  the  life  of  the  battery  will  be 
shortened. 


Fin.  19S. — Wirlnff  dlagrami  showlus  connectli 
COllB.      Key:     B— to    Battery-     "     •-    "-- 

Qround   (Eng-lna  Frame);    P-    ._   _ . 

Standard  Non-VIbrotor  CoU:    2—Z  TermL 

S  and  4 — 1  Terminal  Standard  Vibrator  Colli 
Vibrator  Coil;  6— Standard  Triple  Vlbratu 
Quadruple  Vibrator  Coll;     8— Single  Dash  Coll 


standard  Bparli 

_.    Timer;     O — -to 

Plug:    S — to  Switch.     1— B  Terminal 

■       ■   "■     ndard  Vibrator  Coll: 

6— Standard    Double 

Coll;       7— Standard 

....    9— Single  DaKh  Coil 

_ _.      __      Double    Daah    Coll    with 

Switch:    12 — Triple    Dash    Coll;      13— Triple    Daah    Coll    -Tltli    BWilch: 
14— <luBdruple  I^sh  Coll:   IG — Sextuple  Dash  Coil. 

Timers. — In  order  that  the  spark  may  occur  at  the  proper  in- 
stant with  respect  to  the  crank  position,  there  must  be  included 
In  all  high  tension  systems,  a  device  called  a  limer  for  closing 
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and  opening  the  primary  circuit.  This  causes  an  induced  high 
tension  current  to  flow  af  the  instant  the  spark  is  required. 

A  timer  is  simply  a  revolving  switch  operated  by  the  engine. 
It  is  geared  to  revolve  at  one-half  the  engine  speed  in  the  case 
of  a  four  cycle  engine  and  at  full  engine  speed  for  a  two  cycle 
engine. 

All  timers  consist  of  a  ttattonary  part  and  a  revolving  part  or  rotor.  The 
former  is  usually  made  of  a  ring  of  hard  rubber,  into  the  inner  face  of 
irbicb,   15  let  contact   segments   forming  insulated   contacts;   one  of  these 


Pio  19B. — Sectional  view  at  the  PEttBdeld  tim 

of  phosphor  hroDxe  sprlnfia  which  revoive  on  me  timer  anait  ana 
engage  with  BtatEonary  contacts,  ael  in  llie  timer  ring  and  insulated 
by  hard  rubber.  A  set  screw  fitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  revolving 
part  allows  it  to  be  placed  on  the  time  shaft  of  any  engine. 

is  provided  for  each  cylinder  of  the  engine.  The  rotor  has  an  arm  which 
makes  contact  with  all  the  insulated  segments  during  one  revolution.  A 
vertical  shaft  geared  to  the  engine  imparts  motion,  by  direct  connection 
to  the  rotor  and  forms,  with  the  rotor  arm,  the  ground  connection  of  the 
primary  circuit.  The  other  wire  of  the  primary  circuit  for  each  cylinder 
is  connected  to  each  stationary  contact. 

Hence,  during  one  revolution  of  the  timer  arm  the  primary  circuit  is 
made  and  broken  once  for  each  cylinder  ia  the  proper  sequence. 
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In  order  that  the  spark  may  be  advanced  or  retarded,  that  is.  made  to 
occur  earlier  or  later,  the  tinier  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  stationary 
contacts  may  engage  at  a  different  time  wiih  respect  to  the  engine  cycle. 
This  is  accomplished  by  constructing  the  stationary  part  of  the  timer  so 
that  it  may  rotate  around  the  shaft  through  a  smaJI  arc  This  movement 
U  controlled  by  a  lever  on  the  steering  columa 

There  are  several  kinds  of  contacts  used  in  timers,  such  as,  brush,  roller, 
and  sliding  cont::cts. 

A  brush  contact  consists  of  a  brass  brush  which  bears  upon  a  com- 
mutator containing  a  metal  segment  with  which  it  makes  contact  as  th« 
commutator  revolves. 

A  roller  contact  consists  of  a  roller,  attached  to  the  end  of  an  arm 
which  is  pivoted  to  the  revolving  part  of  the  timer;  at  the  other  end  of 
the  arm  is  a  spring,  whose  tension  causes  the  roller  in  revolving  to  bear 
firmly  against  the  stationary  segments. 

A  sliding  contact  consists  of  a  spring  actuated  device  on  the  revolving 
arm  which  rubs  against  the  stationary  contacts.  An  example  of  this  type 
is  shown  in  section  in  fig  19Q.  The  revolving  contact  consists  of  two 
phosphor  bronze  springs,  which  make  contact  by  sliding  between  the  two 
projecting  arms  of  the  stationary  terminal  as  shown  in  the  illustiatioa 


Flo.   SOO. — A  contact  maker  and  mechanical  vibrator.     The  c 

tiHiiHllv    nllAph^il    rn    th4t    B-pAr    ttrTV    iif    tliA    pns-lnA:     B    Is    til 
d  adjust: 


Among  the  special  forms  of  timers,  is  one  with  two  sets  of  contact 
segments  and  contact  brushes,  formiiig  practically  a  double  timer  on  a' 
■ingle  shaft  and  in  a  single  casing.  The  object  of  this  design  is  to  use 
one  set  of  segments  for  all  ordinary  engine  E[)eeds  and  the  other  for  high 
speeds,  and  thus  to  obviate  waste  of  current  at  low  speeds.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  order  for  the  coil  vibrator  to  operate  properly  at  the  highest 
speed  of  the  motor  the  timer  segments  must  be  made  to  subtend  a  con- 
siderable arc,  usually  forty-flve  degrees  in  a  timer  for  a  four  cylinder 
engine.  This  is  a  larger  arc  of  contact  than  is  required  for  normal  speed. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  suffices  for  a  speed  of  2,100  revolutions  per 
minute,  then  the  length  of  contact  at  700  revolutions,  which  would  prob- 


abiy  correspond  nearly  to  tfie  average  speed  of  the  motor,  would  be  three 
times  as  long  as  necessary,  and  iher^  would  be  a  corresponding  waste  of 
current.    Hence,  a  variable  contact  arc  is  necessary  for  economy  of  cur- 

As  constructed,  one  set  of  segments  give  a  contact  of  15°  and  the  other 
set  45.°  Either  set  may  be  brought  into  use  by  a  switch  having  two  posi- 
tions marked  "touring"  and  "speed,"  the  short  segments  being  used  for 
slow  speed  and  the  long  segments  for  high  speed. 

In  addition  to  the  three  methods  of  closing  and  opening  the 
primary  circuit,  as  just  described,  this  operation  is  also  accom- 
plished by  simply  touching  the  contact  points.  There  are  two 
classes  of  timing  devices  which  work  on  this  principle,  viz; 

1.  Contat  ■  makers. 

2.  Contact  breakers. 


Pio,  SOl^A  conUct  b 

at  very  high  upee 

Rg.  200  shows  one  form  of  contact  maker  which  serves  also 
to  illustrate  what  is  known  as  a  mechanical  vibrator. 

The  case  A  is  usually  connected  to  the  gear  box  of  the  engine.  A  ■ 
flat  steel  spring  B  is  aitached  to  A.  An  insulated  screw  D  is  so  ad- 
justed that  it  does  not  touch  the  platinum  point  C  of  the  blade  B  unless 
acted  upon  1^  the  cam.  As  the  cam  F  revolves  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrow,  it  comes  into  contact  with  a  metal  nose  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  blade  B. 


Shortly  before  the  cam  has  arrived  at  the  position  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  pressure  due  to  the  action  of  the  spring  causes  the  nose  to  suddenly 
drop  into  the  depression  in  the  cam.  lis  momentum  carries  it  past  its 
normal  position  and  the  point  C  makes  contact  with  the  insulated  screw. 
The  metal  nose,  on  account  of  its  weight,  will  cause  the  blade  B  to  vibrate 
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bringing  the  conlactpotn 

engages  the  nose.     This 
vibrator. 

In  the  plain  form  of  contact  maker  the  circuit  is  closed  and  opened 
once  only  for  each  revolution  of  llie  cam,  which  in  this  case  has  a  projec- 
tion or  nose  on  its  circumference  instead  of  a  sharp  depression.  This 
engages  the  contact  blade  and  presses  it  against  the  insulated  screw  to 
close  the  circuit. 

Since  the  operation  of  a  contact  maker  keeps  the  circuit  closed  for  only 
a  short  interval,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  with  some  forms  of  high 
speed  engines,  to  keep  the  battery  and  coil  in  a  closed  circuit,  except 
during  the  brief  interval  necessary  for  the  passage  of  the  spark.  This 
allows  the  needed  time  for  the  magnetic  fiux  of  the  core  of  the  magnet  to 
attain  a  sufficient  density  to  induce  a  secondary  current  of  the  required 
strenfith.  A  device  known  as  a  contact  breaker  is  used  for  this  closed 
circuit  working. 

One  form  of  contact  breaker  is  shown  in  fig.  aoi.  At  the  left  of  the 
figure  is  an  insulated  screw.  One  end  of  a  pivoted  lever  is  kept  in  contact 
with  the  screw  by  a  spring  as  shown,  except  at  the  time  of  the  spark.  A 
roller  is  attached  lo  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  directly  below  which  is  a 
ci.n.  When  the  nose  of  the  cam  engages  with  the  roller,  the  contact 
points  quickly  separate,  thus  breaking  the  circuit  and  producing  a  spark. 

Distributers.— When  one  secondary  coil  only  is  used  with  a 
multi-cylinder  engine  as  in  synchronous  ignition,  a  device  called  a 
distributer  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  system.  Its  use  is  to  direct 
the  discharge  of  a  single  coil  to  the  spark  plug;  of  each  cylinder 
in  rotation.  A  distributer  consists  of  a  timer  for  the  primary 
current  and  a  similar  device  working  synchronously,  that  is,  in 
step  with  the  timer  and  which  switches  the  secondary  current  to 
the  various  spark  plugs  in  the  proper  order  of  firing. 

In  other  words,  a  distributer  is  a  combination  of  two  timing  devices 
working  in  unison  with  each  other;  one  makes  and  breaks  the  primary 
circuit,  while  the  other  makes  and  breaks  the  secondary  circuit  and  in 
so  doing  distributes  the  current  to  the  several  cylinders  in  correct 
sequence. 

The  spark  is  advanced  or  retarded  by  the  same  method  employed  with 
a  timer  as  previously  explained. 

The  primary  element  of  a  distributer  contains  as  many  stationary 
contacts  as  there  are  cylinders  and  a  revolving  arm  or  rotor  which  in  its 
revolution  touches  each  of  the  sntionary  contacts  so  that  the  primary 
circuit  is  made  and  broken  once  for  each  cylinder  during  one  revolution 
of  the  arm. 

The  secondary  element  is  above  and  concentric  with  the  primary  part 
It  has  a  rotor  and  the  same  number  of  Stationary  contacts  as  the  primary 
element;  the  parts  of  both  elements  are  arranged  synmetrically  with  each 
other  and  are  contained  in  a  compact  cylindrical  casing.  A  shaft  geared 
to  the  engine  operates  both  the  primary  and  secondary  rotors. 

The  primary  rotor  is  in  metallic  contact  with  the  shaft  and  forms  with 
t  and  the  engine  a  ground  return  for  the  primary  circuit 


The  secondaiT  rotor  Is  carefully  insolatetL  All  the  primary  stationary 
contacts  are  connected  to  one  common  terminal  which  receives  the  primary 
lead  A  binding  post  is  provided  for  each  of  the  secondary  stationary 
contacts  and  one  for  the  secondary  rotor.  These  binding  posts  are  usually 
placed  on  the  top  part  of  the  casing. 


Pio.   i02. — Sectional  vtei7   of  the  Plttsfleld  distributer.     In   tlils   device 

BBveral  rsvolvJng-  contacts  are  employed  Instead  o(  one:    these  con- 

Tho  parts  are:  1.  contact  BprlnRs;  2,  shaft;  S,  bushlnR;  41  atatlon'ary 
terminal:  fi,  timer  ring;  8,  stallonary  contact  Insulation;  7,  distrib- 
uter plate:  S.  secondary  revolvInK  contact  segment;  B,  taper  pin; 
10,  secondary  stationary  terminals;  11.  casing:  12.  secondary  ter- 
minal for  lead  to  coll;  B,  slide  bearings;  C,  hook;  D,  eye;  E, 
■       -  ■     ^Dth* 
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s  of  two  springs,  i,  fastened  to  the  shaft  2.  The  Utter  is  fitted  at 
its  lower  end  with  a  bushing  3  containing  two  set  screws  to  secure  it  to  the 
timer  shaft  of  the  engine.  It  should  be  noted  that  instead  of  havins  a 
stationary  contact  4,  for  each  cylinder,  only  one  is  provided,  but  there 
are  additional  revolving  contacts  A  so  that  the  current  is  made  and 
broken  once  for  each  cylinder  during  otie  revolution  of  the  rolor.  To  the 
shaft  2j  is  fitted  a  hard  rubber  distributer  plate  7,  with  segment  8,  by 
taper  pin  9.  As  soon  as  the  spring;s  i  make  contact  with  the  terminal  4. 
segment  8  conies  in  contact  with  one  of  the  terminals  10,  inserted  in  the 
casing  il.  The  wiring  and  operation  of  the  distributer  system  is  later 
explained  under  "synchronous  ignition." 

In  some  types  of  distributers  an  auxiliary  spark  gap  is  included  in  the 
design.  The  secondary  rolor  is  arranged  so  that  it  does  not  actually 
touch  the  stationary  se^ents  but  terminates  very  closely  to  them,  the  cur- 
rent being  required  to  jump  through  the  short  ^p  intervening  between  the 
arm  and  segments.    This  space  acts  as  an  atiitliary  spark  gap. 

Spark  Plugs. — In  all  high  tension  ignition  systems  a  perman~ 
ent  air  gap  is  placed  in  the  secondary  circuit  across  which  the 
current  must  jump  to  produce  a  spark.  The  device  by  which 
this  permanent  air  gap  is  maintained  is  called  a  spark  plug. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  these  as  follows: 

Primary  or  magnetic  make  and  break  plugs. 
Secondary  plugs. 

Duplex  plugs. 

Coil  plugs. 

The  primary  plug  has  already  been  described  in  that  section 
of  tliis  chapter  devoted  to  low  tension  ignition  devices ;  the  others 
will  now  be  explained. 

Secondary  Spark  Plugs. — This  ty'pe  of  plug  used  for  a 
secondary  or  high  tension  spark  plug  is  made  up  of  three  elerawits 
as  follows : 

1.  A  ground  electrode. 

2.  An  insulated  electrode. 

3.  Insulating  material  separating  the  two. 

The  construction  of  a  few  typical  spark  plugs  is  shown  in 
fig.  203. 


IGNITION. 
In  general,  the  construction  b  as  follows : 


I    spark    plugs.     The   first   flve   faa.Te 


I.  The  ground  eleclr-ode  is  attached  to  a  metal  cup  which  has  an 
external  thread  so  that  it  may  be  screwed  into  the  metal  of  the  cylinder, 
thus  {onning  the  ground  connection  of  the  secondary  circuit 
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2.  The  insulated  electrode  consists  of  a  thin  metal  rod  located  in  the 
center  of  the  plug,  and  whose  end  is  separated  from  the  ground  electrode 
by  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch.  The  space  between  the  terminals 
of  the  two  electrodes  is  called  the  air  gap. 

3.  The  insulating  material,  forming  the  third  element  mentioned,  is 
usually  of  porcelain  or  mica  and  cylindrical  in  shape.  It  is  retained 
(irmly  withm  the  metal  cup  which  separates  the  two  electrodes  by  a 
threaded  bushii^. 

Failure  of  the  insulation  may  occur  from  several  causes.  It 
sometimes  happens  that: 

1.  The  material  becomes  covered  with  a  coating  of  soot  which, 
possessing  considerable  conductivity,  affords  an  easier  path  for 
the  current  than  the  air  gap. 

2.  The  material  becomes  saturated  with  conducting  matter, 
thus  reducing  its  eificiency  and  causing  a  liability  of  short  cir- 
cuits. 

Porcelain  is  well  suited  for  insulating  material,  since  it  possesses  a  very 
high  resistance  both  to  heat  and  to  the  electric  current.  In  fact,  a  high 
quality  of  porcelain  should  not  break  down  with  either  the  heat  or  the 
electrical  tension  encountered  in  gas  engine  operation.  That  porcelains 
are  broken  under  such  conditions  is  due  to  uneven  heating  of  the  insulat- 
ing tube  or  to  some  unexpected  violence.  The  brittleness  of  porcelain 
is  the  most  serious  objection  to  its  use.  Lower  qualities  of  porcelain  are, 
of  course,  much  more  easily  broken,  and  thereby  produce  short  circuiting 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  temperature  and  electrical  tension.  Many 
plugs  using  porcelain  insulation  have  the  porcelain  in  two  or  more  parts, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  troubles  arising  from  uneven  temperatures.  Heat  is 
liable  to  break  a  single  long  porcelain. 

Mica  is  an  ideal  insulator,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  frequently  con- 
tains impurities  which  reduce  its  insulating  efficiency,  and  also  because, 
owing  to  its  laminated  structure,  oil  and  gas  may  be  forced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  compression  between  the  sheets  composing  the  insulating  sheath, 
thus,  in  time,  producing  short  circuiting  o£  the  current.  Most  mica 
insulated  plugs  having  iTie  inner  spindle  sheathed  with  concentric  coats 
of  mica  have  also  a  cap  at  the  end  of  the  sheath  to  protect  it  and  to  insure 
.  the  attachment  of  the  spindle. 

In  many  modern  spark  plugs  there  is  an  annular  clearance  between  the 
insulating  material  and  tlie  inside  of  the  metal  cups.  In  some  plugs  an 
additional  annular  clearance  is  provided  between  the  insulating  material 
and  the  insulated  electrode.  This  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  danger  by  short  circuit  by  leaving  a  larger  space  between  the  two 
electrodes  than  will  ordinarily  be  filled  with  soot.  According  to  some 
designers,  it  also  insures  a  vortex  for  the  gases,  circulating  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber,  under  the  impulse  of  the  piston  strokes,  thus  expelling 
a  large  part  of  the  deposits. 

Duplex  Spark  Plug. — These  are  designed  to  work  on  a  me- 
tallic circuit,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  secondary  current  is  car- 


ried  by  a  visible  lead  and  not  grounded  at  any  point.  This  type 
consists  of  a  double  plug  constructed  so  that  both  electrodes  are 
insulated  as  illustrated  in  fig'.  204. 

Coil  Spark  Plugs. — A  plug  of  this  class  consists  of  an  ordi- 
nary plug  combined  with  a  plain  secondary  induction  coil.  The 
latter  is  superposed  on  the  plug  and  contained  in  a  cylindrical 
casing,  the  vibrator  and  condenser  being  located  in  a  separate 
box;  the  object  in  this  case  being  to  minimize  the  secondary 
leakage,  to  have  all  parts  easily  accessible,  and  to  simplify  the  wir- 
ing. 


Fio.  »4^-A  duplex 
Bocondary  circuit 
uny  point. 

Sparking  Pressure. — A  current  of  very  high  voltage  is  re- 
quired to  produce  a  secondary  or  jump  spark  on  account  of  the 
great  resistance  of  the  air  gap  and  compression  pressure  which 
oppose  the  current  flow. 

The  required  voltage  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  air  gap  and  the 
intensity  of  the  pressure  inside  the  cylinder.  For  ordinary  spark  plugs 
in  air  the  sparking  pressure  will  vary  from  about  3,000  to  5,000  volts 
according  to  ihe  length  of  the  gap,  but  to  produce  a  spark  in  an  engine 
cylinder  where  the  mixture  has  been  compressed  to  four  or  five  times  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  will   require   from   10,000  to  20,000  volts. 

When  a  spark  plug  will  not  work,  the  electrodes  and  insulating-  mater- 
ta.1  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  fine  sandpaper  and  the  distance 
between  the  points  adjusted  to  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch,  or  the 
thickness  of  a  ten  cent  silver  piece.  To  increase  the  gap  between  the 
points,  a  knife  blade  can  be  used  to  advantage.  If  the  battery  be  weak, 
the  gap  may  be  made  smaller — about  one  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch. 
•  often  damaged  by  placing  a  v, 
ug  should  be  screwed  in  just  t 
1  spark  plug  should  be  carried  a 
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Safety  Air  Qap. — It  is  usual  to  tit  high  tension  magnetos  with 
a  device  called  a  safety  air  gap.  Should  the  resistance  of  the 
spark  plug  become  too  great  to  permit  a  spark  to  jump,  the  vol- 
tage of  the  secondary  current  might  rise  to  an  intensity  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  coil.  To  avoid  this,  an  air  gap  is  introduced 
in  the  secondary  circuit  connected  in  parallel.  This  allows  the 
pressure  to  rise  only  to  a  certain  maximum  after  which  a  dis- 
charge will  take  place  through  the  safety  gap. 

Auxiliary  Air  Qap. — This  .consists  of  two  adjustable  elec- 
trodes, havii^  their  terminals  slightly  separated  and  placed  in 
the  secondary  circuit  in  series  with  the  plug.  Its 
object  is  to  prevent  any  leakage  of  current  in 
case  of  defective  plug  insulation  by  preventing 
the  flow  of  the  secondary  current  until  the  voltage 
:  has  been  raised  enough  to  suddenly  break 
down  the  resistance  of  the  auxiliary  gap  and  also 
that  of  the  plug.  This  results  in  a  discharge 
through  the  air  gap  of  plug  instead  of  over 
the  sooted  surfaces  of  the  plug  insulation. 

As   usually    constructed,    the   auxiliary   air  gap 
^'^5ir7«5    consists  of  two  adjustable   electrodes,    set   into   a 
^^  short  piece  of  glass  tubing  as  shown  in  fig,  205. 

Higli  Tension  Ignition  Circuits. — In  any  jump  spark  system, 
two  distinct  circuits  are  necessary : 

r.  A  primary  or  low  tension  circuit. 
2.  A  secondary  or  high  tension  circuit. 

The  primary  circuit  is  composed  of,  i,  a  source  of  current  sup. 
ply,  2,  a  timer,  3,  a  switch  and  4,  the  primary  winding  of  an  in- 
duction coil.  These  elements  are  joined  in  series,  the  circuit  be- 
ing completed  by  a  ground  return. 

The  secondary  circuit  includes  i.  tile  spark  plug  and  2,  the  secondary 
winding  of  the  coil.  One  end  of  llic  secondary  winding  is  connected  to  the 
insulated  electrode  of  the  spark  plug ;  tlic  otlier  end  is  grounded  to  the 
metal  of  the  engine ;  as  illustrated  in  tig,  207  to  be  described  in  detail  later. 
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In  high  tension  ignition,   there   are   several   systems  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  those  using : 

1.  Plain  coils  with  contact  makers  or  contact  breakers, 

2.  Plain  coils  with  mechanical  vibrators. 

3.  Vibrator  coils, 

4.  Plain  coils  with  master  vibrators. 

5.  Single  coils  with  distributers :  synchronous  ignition. 


Pie.  lot. — Remy  wlrlDS-  dlasrams 

dual  Ignition  Byalem  conBists  ol  a  ^emy  high  tension  magneto, 
battery,  coll,  ana  one  set  of  apark  plugH.     The  special  coll  Iurnl«hed 

from  battery  to  magneto  or  vice  veraa,  or  disconnect  from  either  to 
stop  the  motor.  The  push  button  Is  for  starting  from  the  spark  with 
■wftcti  tnrned  to  the  battery  side.  When  the  battery  la  used,  the 
current  Is  simply  turned  through  the  coll  and  distributer  of  the 
magneto  Instead  of'  the  magneto  current.  The  speed  of  the 
magneto  Is  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  crank  shaft  (or  a  two  cylinder 
motor,  and  twice  the  crank  shaft  speed  for  lour  cylinders, 

6.  High  tension  magnetos. 

7.  Coil  spark  plugs. 

8.  Special  igniting  devices. 

These  several  systems  will  now  be  taken  up  in  the  order  given 
with  a  brief  explanation  of  each. 
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Ignition  with  Plain  Coils. — The  first  high  tension  system  to 
attain  popularity  was  the  single  spark  system  using  a  plain  coil 
and  contact  maker.  This  being  the  simplest  method  of  produc- 
ing a  secondary  spark,  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  several  prin- 
ciples involved  in  jump  spark  or  high  tension  ignition. 

Fig.  307  is  a  wiring  diagram  showing  the  connections.  In  the  figure 
the  primary  and  secondary  windings  of  a  ^lain  coil  are  shown  separated 
instead  of  overlapping,  so  that  the  circuits  may  be  easily  traced.  As 
before  stated,  two  distinct  circuits  are  necessary  to  produce  a  jump  spark, 
1,  the  primary,  and,  a,  the  secondary. 

The  ojieration  is  as  follows:  the  primary  switch  is  first  closed  and  then 
the  engine  cranked.  As  the  pision  approaches  the  upper  dead  centre  on 
the  compression  stroke,  the  nose  of  Che  contact  maker  cam  engages  the 
blade  and  brings  the  contact  points  togpther,  thus  completing  the  primary 
circuiL  Current  now  flows  from  the  plus  terminal  of  the  battery,  through 
the  switch,  thence  to  the  metal  of  the  engine  and  to  the  blade  of  the 
contact  maker.  From  this  point  it  flows  through  the  insulated  screw. 
lead  and  primary  winding  of  the  coil,  and  thence  through  the  return  wire 
to  the  negative  terminal  of  the  battery,  thus  completing  the  circuit  This 
is  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

The  action  of  the  cam  allows  the  contact  points  to  touch  each  other 
for  only  a  very  short  time.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  primary 
and  secondary  wires  do  not  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  both  having 
an  insulating  covering. 

The  momentary  current  flowing  in  the  primary  winding,  induces  a 
current  of  high  pressure  in  the  secondary  winding,  but  which  flows  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  primary  current  as  shown  by  the  arrows. 
This  induced  current  flows  from  one  end  of  the  secondary  winding,  to 
the  metal  of  the  engine  and  the  ground  electrode  of  the  spark  plug.  It 
then  produces  a  spark  by  jumping  the  air  gap.  thence  it  returns  from  the 
insulated  electrode  of  the  plug  to  the  secondary  winding  of  the  coil,  com- 
pleting the  circuit. 

Instead  of  a  contact  maker,  this  system  may  be  operated  by  a  contact 
breaker.  With  (his  device,  the  primary  circuit  remains  closed  except  at 
the  time  of  the  spark.  It  is  evident  that  the  primary  current  will  flow  for 
a  much  longer  interval  with  a  contact  breaker  than  with  a  current  maker. 
This  closed  circuit  working  of  the  contact  breaker  is  necessary  with  some 
forms  of  engines  running  at  unusually  high  speeds  in  order  to  allow  suf- 
ficient time,  as  before  explained,  for  the  magnetic  flux  in  the  core  of  the 
coil  to  attain  a  density  suflicient  to  produce  a  good  spark  at  the  plug 


Ignition  with  Mechanical  Vlbratora, — ^The  view  held  by 
some  that  a  series  of  sparks  closely  following  each  other  is  more 
effective  for  ignition  than  a  single  spark,  led  first  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  mechanical  vibrator.     This  system  employs  a  plain 
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coil  and  is  identical  with  the  one  just  described  with  the  exception 
that  in  place  of  the  make  or  break  timing  device,  a  mechanical 
vibrator  is  used  which  gives  a  succession  of  sparks  for  firing 
each  charge. 

Ignition  with  Vibrator  Colls. — ^A  more  refined  method  of 
producing  a  series  of  sparks  for  igniting  the  charge  is  by  the 
use  of  vibrator  coils.  The  magnetic  vibrator  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment on  the  mechanically  operated  device  as  it  vibrates  with 


n  masneto 
two  Bourcea  of  current  supply.  ine  primary,  or  low 
rcult  la  shown  by  heavy  lines,  the  necondary  or  high 
rcult  by  fine  Itnes  and  the  leads  to  spark  pluga  by  th« 
e».     The  dotted  rectangle  repreBenta  the  outline  of  a  four 


greater  rapidity  and  is  capable  of  delicate  adjustment.  This  sys- 
tem which  is  extensively  used  is  illustrated  in  fig.  208.  which  is  a 
wirinjt  diagram  for  a  four  cylinder  engine.  The  dotted  rectan- 
gle represents  the  casing  of  a  quadruple  or  four  unit  secondary 
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coiL  The  heavy  lines  show  the  primary  circuit,  the  fine  lines,  the 
secondary  windings  of  the  coils,  and  the  double  lines  the  leads  of 
insulated  wire  to  the  spark  plugs. 

In  ttie  coil  connections  it  should  be  noted  that  the  adjustable  contact 
screw  of  each  vibrator  is  connected  by  a  common  wire  lerminatmg  at  the 
two-way  switch;  also,  in  each  unit,  one  end  of  the  secondary  winding  is 
connected  to  that  end  of  (he  primary,  leading  to  the  vibrator  blade.  These 
common  connections  simplify  the  exiernaf  wiring,  as  otherwise  there 
would  be  four  binding  posts  for  each  unit 

The  two-way  switch  just  referred  to  permits  the  current  supply  to  be 
taken  from  either  of  two  sources,  such  as  a  batiery  and  a  magneto. 
Current  iii  supphed  by  the  battery  when  the  switch  is  in  the  position  shown 
in  the  RfTure.  By  turning  the  switch  to  the  right,  a  current  from  the 
magneto  will  be   furnished. 

With  the  battery  in  the  circuit  and  the  timer  in  the  position  shown,  the 
operation  is  as  follows : 

Current  flows  from  the  positive  terminal  of  the  battery,  to  the  switch, 
thence,  to  the  contact  screw  of  coil  number  two.  From  here,  it  flows 
through  (he  vibrator  blade,  primary  winding  of  the  coil  timer  and  the 
metal  of  (he  engine,  and  returns  to  the  battery.  The  primary  circuit  is 
alternately  opened  and  closed  with  great  rapidity  by  the  vibrator  so  long 
as  the  rotor  of  the  timer  is  in  contact  with  terminal  2.  During  this  in- 
terval, a  series  of  high  tension  currents  are  induced  in  the  secondary 
circuit  producing  a  succession  of  sparks. 

These  currents  flow  through  the  secondary  winding  in  a  direction 
opposite  (o  (hat  of  the  primary  current.  At  each  Interruption  of  the 
primary  curren(,  an  induced  high  tension  current  flows  through  the  sec- 
ondary winding,  to  the  spark  plug,  across  the  gap  producing  a  spark 
and  returns  through  the  metal  of  the  engine,  timer  and  back  to  the  coil. 

As  the  rotor  of  the  timer  revolves  il  (ouches  each  of  the  Stationary 
contacts  and  in  so  doing  the  above  cycle  is  repeated  for  each  cylinder  in 
the  order  of  firing,  as  wired. 

Ignition  with  a  Master  Vibrator, — ^In  a  multi-unit  coil  there 
is  a  vibrator  for  each  unit,  all  of  which  may  be  operated  by  a 
single  or  master  vibrator.  The  advantage  of  such  a  system  is 
that  there  is  but  one  vibrator  to  keep  in  adjustment,  since  this 
vibrator  serves  for  all  the  cylinders ;  whereas,  with  one  for  each 
unit,  all  have  to  be  kept  in  adjustment  and  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  several  adjustments  is  a  considerable  factor. 

In  fig.  205  is  shown  a  master  vibrator  coil.  This  has  but  one  vibrator  V 
(or  the  four  units  o(  the  coil,  these  being  designated  respectively  C,  C,  C, 
C  and  each  consisting  of  a  primary  winding  P  and  a  secondary  wind- 
ing S. 

The  primary  windings  are  all  united  in  parallel  at  the  top  by  a  wire 
W,  and  with  the  lower  ends  connecting  respectively  with  the  segments  of 
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the  timer  T.  The  primary  winding  MP  which  operates  the  vibfator 
V  is  in  series  with  this  winding,  the  wire  WT  connecting  from  the  baltery 
and  passing-  directly  through  the  master  primary  MP,  The  four  con- 
densers, Ci,  Ca,  C3  and  C4,  are  in  parallel  with  the  primary  windings. 
Each  of  the  secondary  windings  S  connects  direct  to  the  spark  plugs, 
designated  respectively  Hi,  II2,  H3  and  H4. 

Fig.  310  illustrates  the  Splitdorf  master  vibrator,  tn  which  the  four  coils 
are  designated  I,  2,  3  and  4.  and  a  fifth  unit  V  in  the  left  end  of  the  box, 
contains  the  master  vibrator.  The  four  primary  windings  connect  direct 
by  the  wires  P  with  the  timer,  and  the  secondaries  are  coimect^l  direct 
with  the  plugs.  The  internal  wirings  of  all  of  the  primaries  are  in 
parallel  with  the  electro  magnet  in  the  unit  V  which  operates  the  master 
vibrator. 


at   the  timer. 


t.   C2.    etc.,    the    condenBers;     P.    the   primary 

secondary  winding":     H1,  HI,  etc.,   the  apark 

MP,  the  master  primary:    V  the  vtbr»tor;   W. 

I  connection;    1,  t,  etc.,  the  stationary  contact* 


Synchronous  Ignition. — This  system  employs  a  distributer 
and  a  single  coil  for  a  number  of  cylinders.  It  is  called  "s}ii- 
chronous"  for  the  following  reason:  when  a  multi-cylinder  eo' 
gine  has  a  coil  unit  for  each  cylinder,  it  requites  the  adjustment 
of  several  vibrators.    Now,  the  time  required  by  the  vibrator  to 


icmTioh. 


SOS 


act  is  variable  with  the  adjustment,  and  with  siight  differences  in 
construction,  hence,  of  the  several  vibrators,  perhaps  no  two  will 
act  in  exactly  the  same  time.  Consequently,  though  in  the  ordi- 
nary multiple  coil  system  the  closing  of  the  primary  circuits  may 
occur  at  exactly  corresponding  moments  for  all  of  the  cylinders, 
the  production  of  the  spark  of  ignition  will  be  more  or  less  "out," 
owing  to  the  variation  in  the  "lag"  of  the  different  vibrators. 

With  a  distributer  and  single  coil,  the  lag  is  the  same  tor  all 
the  cylinders,  hence,  the  application  of  the  word  synchronous. 

Fig.  211  is  a  wiring  diagram  showing  Ihe  connections  of  a  synchronous 
system ;  for  clearness,  the  two  windings  of  the  coil  are  shown  separated 
from  each  other  and  for  the  same  reason  also  the  primary  and  secondary 
elements  of  the  distributer  are  separated 


.  tlO. — The  Splltdorf  master  vibrator  coll.  As  Bhova  In  the  tllnstra* 
tlon  the  several  unit  colls  are  indicated  by  thn  Bgui'eH  1,  2,  3  and  *.  A 
Bfth  unit.  V  ai  tbn  left  Contains  the  master  vibrator.  The  primary 
ti  the  timer  and  the  secondary  wires  S  With  the 


The  primary  rotor  of  the  distributer  being  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
stationary  segments,  the  path  of  the  primary  current  is  as  follows :  from 
the  plus  terminal  of  the  battery  to  the  metal  of  the  engine,  through  the 
primary  element  of  the  distributer  and  the  primary  winding-  of  the  coil; 
thence  to  the  virbrator  blade,  contact  screw  and  back  to  the  hattery  by  the 
return  wire  as  indicated  by  the  arrows.  During  the  time  the  primary 
rotor  is  in  contact  with  the  stationary  segment,  the  primary  circuit  is 
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opened  and  closed  with  great  frequency  by  the  vibrator.    This  p 

a  series  of  induced  currents  in  a  reverse  direction  through  the  secondary 
winding  of  the  coil. 

Each  secondary  segment  of  the  distributer  being  wired  to  one  o(  the 
spark  plugs,  the  rotor  during  its  revolution  brings  each  plug  into  the 
secondary  circuit  in  Ibe  order  indicated  in  the  diagram.  As  shown,  the 
secondary  rotor  is  in  contact  with  segment  number  two  which  causes  the 
induced  current  to  flow  from  the  secondary  winding,  through  the  dis- 
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One  end  of  the  secondary  winding  is  usually  connected  to  one  end 
of  the  primary  winding  instead  of  making  a  separate  connection   to  the 
metal  of  the  engine.     This  simplifies  the  wiring  by  having  one  « 
ground  connection. 


In  adopting  a  coil  for  use  with  a  distributer,  the  one  should  be  selected 
which  gives  the  required  spark  with  the  least  primarj;  current,  and  which 
shows  freedom  from  vibrator  trouble  and  the  minimum  effect  on  the 
points  after  a  continuous  closed  circuit  test  of  at  least  ten  hours.  No  coil 
has  been  produced  which  will  not  in  time  show  some  pitting  of  the  vi- 
brator points,  especially  if  the  direction  of  the  primary  current  be  always 
the  same.  A  coil  worked  from  a  four  point  distributer  will  show  a  given 
amount  of  pitting  in  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  time  required  to 
produce  the  same  effect  if  the  coil  be  one  of   four  coils  operated   from 

It  is  good  judgment  to  carry  a  spare  coil  unit,  no  matter  which  system 
h  used,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  good  condition  so  that  no  time  need  be 
lost  if  a  change  be  required. 

In  connecting  up  batteries  and  coils  it  is  recommended  that  the  vibrator 
screws  be  made  "positive."  so  that  whatever  platinum  is  carried  away  by 
the  arc  may  be  taken  from  the  screw  and  deposited  upon  the  contact  point 
of  the  vibrator.  The  theory  is  that  the  screw  is  cheaper  and  easier  to 
replace  than  is  the  vibrator,  and  that,  with  this  arrangement,  the  vibrator 
pomi  builds  up  ralher  than  wears  away,  requiring  only  the  smoothing  off 
of  the  extra  metal  deposited  upon  it  to  keep  it  in  condition. 

The  very  slight  wear  produced  upon  vibrators  operated  from  non- 
synchronous  alternating  current  mapTietos  from  whicii  the  current  is  in 
each  direction  for  one-half  of  the  time,  in  the  aggregate,  is  well  known. 
Hence,  when  a  battery  is  used,  if  the  operator  would  periodically  change 
the  direction  of  the  current  flow  by  reversin^c  the  two  battery  wires  con- 
necting the  one  which  has  gone  to  the  positive  pole,  to  the  negative  and 
vice  versa,  he  will  find  that  the  wear  of  the  vibrator  points  is  reduced  to 


Magineto  Ignition.^ — ^There  are  numerous  types  of  magnetos 
used  for  igniting  purposes^  In  the  several  systems,  therefore,  dif- 
ferent methods  of  wiring  are  required.  In  the  true  high  tension  , 
and  the  self-contained  types  where  the  coil  and  condenser  are  a 
part  of  the  magneto,  the  number  of  external  connections  is  less 
than  with  those  having  the  coil  in  a  separate  box.  One  advant- 
age of  magneto  ignition  is  that  it  does  not  require  hand  advance 
of  the  spark.  The  intensity  of  a  magneto  current  increases  with 
the  speed,  hence,  when  running  slowly  the  spark  produced  in  the 
cylinder  will  be  weak  and  the  charge  will  be  ignited  slowly.  At 
high  speeds  the  strength  of  the  current  being  greater,  causes  the 
charge  to  ignite  more  rapidly — this  charge  produces  an  effect 
equivalent  to  advancing  the  spark. 

In  starting  an  engine  equipped  solely  with  a  magneto,  it  is  necessary 
to  turn  the  crank  much  faster  than  when  a  battery  is  used,  because  the 
armature  must  be  turned  at  a  certain  speed  to  generate  the  required 
current.  Due  to  the  refinement  of  design  Ibis  factor  has  been  reduced 
and  most  magnetos  will  give  a  spark  sutHcient  for  ignition  even  if  the 
armature  be  revolved  quite  tlowly. 
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The  spark  plugs  commonly  used  for  battery  ignition  are  not  well 
adapted  to  a  magneto,  as  the  current  furnished  by  the  latter  is  stronger. 
The  greater  heat  of  the  current  tends  to  bum  the  slender  points  thought 

necessary,  therefore,  with  a  magneto  they  must  be  larger  for  satisfacton' 
working.  The  gap  of  a  magneto  plug  should  be  less  than  that  of  a  coil 
plug,  because  the  current,  while  of  greater  amperage  and  heating  valuer 
IS  of  less  voltage  than  with  a  battery  system.  The  gap  should  not  be 
more  than  one  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  most  efficient  magneto  plugs 
have  several  points,  so  that  when  the  distance  between  one  set  becomes 
too  great  the  spark  will  take  place  between  another  set. 

In  magneto  ignition,  an  important  point  is  that  the  revolving  switch 
which  distributes  the  secondary  current,  and  the  contact  breaker  should  be 
kept  clean. 

In  fig.  212  is  illustrated  a  magfneto  ignition  system  which  also 
has  a  storage  battery  for  a  second  source  of  current. 

A  Bosch  magneto  is  shown  at  the  left.  It  is  of  the  true  high  tension 
type  but  differs  from  the  standard  rotary  armature  type  in  two  respects, 
I,  the  high  tension  connections  are  slightly  altered,  mul  3,  an  additional 
contact  breaker  is  provided  for  the  battery  so  that  the  magneto  will  serve 
also  as  a  timer  for  the  battery,  while  the  secondary  timing  device  on  the 
magneto  is  used  for  both  the  magneto  and  the  battery  current.  All  other 
details  of  the  magneto  are  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  machines. 

For  battery  ignition  a  special  dash  coil  is  provided,  having  a  self-con- 
tained switch  and  button  for  bringing  a  magnetic  vibrator  into  the  circuit 
when  desired.  The  vibrator  is  only  brought  into  operation  for  starting 
the  engine  from  the  seat  After  starting,  the  vibrator  is  cut  out  and  the 
interruption  of  the  current,  effected  by  mechanical  means,  hence,  there  is 
no  lag  in  the  operation  of  the  interrupter,  as  with  magnetic  vibrators.  If 
there  be  any  mixture  in  the  cylinder,  the  engine  can  be  started  from  the 
seat  by  pressing  the  button. 

The  switch  handle  which  projects  through  a  slot  in  the  casing  of  the 
coil,  locks  in  three  positions  by  a  spring,  the  positions  being  designated 
respectively,  as  "Magneto,"  "Off"  and  "Battery."  The  wiring  connections 
are  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Ignition  with  Coil  Spark  Plugs. — In  this  system  the  ignit- 
ing or  firing  device  consists  of  a  combined  spark  plug  and  in- 
duction coil ;  the  latter  being  encased  in  mica  and  hermetically 
sealed.  Outside  this  is  a  metal  cover  that  protects  and  supports 
the  whole.  The  ends  of  the  primary  winding  are  connected  to 
binding  posts  on  top  of  the  casing.  The  two  electrodes  of  the 
plug  form  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  winding.  A  master 
vibrator  and  condenser  are  contained  in  a  separate  box. 

Fig.  313  i*  a  wiring  diagram,  showing  the  connections  for  a  four  cylin- 
der engine  fitted  with  coil  spark  plugs.  The  current  supply  may  be  from 
either  baUery  or  magneto  as  illiiatrated.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the 
wiring,  only  the  primary  circuit  is  exposed.     The  plug  shown  in  tbe 
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illustration  has  no  ground  connection  of  the  secondary  tenninals,  that  is, 
both  electrodes  are  in&ulalcd.  The  connections  of  the  circuit  may  be 
easily  understood  from  the  figure. 

A  modification  of  the  plug  just  described  is  one  having  a  ground  retnrs 
for  both  the  primary  and  secondary  currents.  In  other  respects  the 
wiring  does  not  dilfer. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  coil  plug  system  is  the  eUmination  of 
secondary  leakage  due  to  imperfect  insulation  or  Hertz  wtuie;  also  ac- 
cessibility secured  by  the  separation  of  coil  and  condenser  an4  simplified 
wiring. 

Double  Ignition  Systems. — Some  automobiles  are  equipped 
with  two  independent  means  of  ignition,  having  no  parts  in  com- 
mon, ihus  if  anything  happen  to  one  systeiji,  the  other  may  be 
brought  info  use.  Double  ignition  makes  a  delay  on  account  of 
ignition  troubles,  a  remote  probability ;  as  a  guard  against  dis- 
ablement, it  is  one  step  farther  than  the  dual  system  in  which 
the  two  modes  of  ignition  are  not  independent 
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Rg,  214  illustrates  the  double  ignition  as  furnished  with  the  Peerless 
cars.  An  Eisemann  low  tension  magneto  is  used  as  one  source  of  current 
supply;  the  current  passes  through  an  induction  coil  on  the  dash,  giving  a 
high  tension  current  at  the  spark  plugs.  In  addition  to  the  magneto  and 
entirely  separated  therefrom  is  the  battery  system.  All  wires  are  connected 
with  their  terminals  by  spring  attachment.  By  means  of  a  rubber  -wire  bar, 
the  method  of  wiring  is  improved  with  respect  to  shortening  the  length 
of  wires. and  retaining  them  in  a  desirable  positioa 

Another  example  of  double  ignition  is  that  employed  on  the  National 
cars  as  shown  in  fig.  2IJ.  One  system  consists  of  a  synchronous  drive, 
high  tension  magneto,  wired  direct  to  the  sparkplugs;  the  Other  is  com- 
posed of  a  storage  battery,  single  coil  and  distnbuter. 


!  of  sparlt  pluKB  £ 

Ion  magneto  passes  through  » „«^,.u..  . .  .... 

the  daflh,  glvlniir  a  high  tension  current  Eit  the  spurk  pliigH.  In 
addition  to  the  msfcnelo.  and  entirely  Independent  Is  a  battery  system 
ot  Ignition  operating  tlie  Recond  eet  of  spark  plugH.  The  large 
number  or  connections  necessary  la  somewhat  slmpliRed  by  the  use 
Dl  a  rubber  wire  bar  as  shown. 
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Special  Igniting  Devices. — The  fact  that  ignition  could  be 
made  reliable  and  certain,  as  well  as  more  nearly  synchronous,  by 
the  single  spark  as  caused  by  the  magneto,  has  influenced  several 
seekers  after  battery  economy  with  coil  ignition  to  develop  and 
place  on  the  market  devices  in  which  a  single  break  in  the  pri- 
mary circuit  is  caused  mechanically  at  each  instant  at  which 
charge  ignition  is  desired  within  the  several  engine  cylinders. 

These  "single-break"  coil  systems  embody,  in  their  most  highly 


hlEh    tension    magneto    ' 
tials  (o  one  set  of  apark 

1  battery,  vtbratlns  coll,  dtst[ 

set  of  pluBs. 


developed  forms,  a  single  plain  coil,  a  secondary  timing  device 
for  the  induced  high  tension  current  and  a  timer  or  circuit- 
breaker  which  causes  a  sharp  break  in  the  circuit  of  the  primary 
coil  winding  each  time  an  ignition  spark  is  required.  After  the 
coil  itself,  the  circuit  breaker  is  the  chief  component  of  single  coil 
systems  with  distributer,  designed  to  produce  but  one  spark  per 


^^tion.    Upon  it  depends  the  effectiveness  of  the  spark,  and  in 
some  measure  also  the  current  consumed  in  the  coil  in  producing 


breaker  make  onl^  a  sufficiently  long  contact  to  secure  the  proper  building 
up  of  the  magnetic  field  about  the  coil  windings,  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  break.  Because  of  this,  it  is  usual  so  to  set  the  adjustable  point  of 
the  breaker  that  the  contact  duration  is  the  minimum  with  which  a  proper 
igniting'  spark  can  be  secured.  In  single  spark  systems,  the  circuit  is  both 
made  and  broken  by  mechanical  means,  and  there  is  therefore  no  mag- 
netic lag  at  the  period  of  the  break  as  in  vibrator  coils. 

Formerly  dry  cells  gave  satisfaction  with  one  or  two  cylinder  engines, 
but  with  the  advent  of  the  four  and  six  cylinder  engine,  it  was 
found  that  the  increased  current  consumption  caused  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  battery.  On  this  account  the  storage  cell,  of  greater 
first  cost  but  of  lon^r  life,  was  substituted.  Since  single  break  igniting 
devices  have  been  in  use,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  with  proper 
treatment  the  dry  cell  battery  can  be  made  to  give  as  good  service  as  can 
any  other  type  of  battery. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  use  of  special  igniting  devices,  a  few  of  thete 
will  now  be  described 

Atwater  Kent  Spark  Generator,^ — ^This  device  produces  one 
contact  only  for  each  ignition.  The  duration  of  thb  contact  is 
just  long  enough  to  enable  the  coil  to  build  up  for  the  desired 
length  of  spark,  and  it  is  the  same  whether  the  engine  runs  fast 
or  slow.  By  turning  the  contact  screw,  which  is  the  only  thing 
adjustable  about  the  apparatus,  the  duration  of  contact  may  be 
varied  within  limits,  and  a  longer  or  shorter  sparic  produced  at 
will. 

Briefly  described  the  Atwater  Kent  device  coo^sts  of  the  fol- 
lowing elements: 

(a)  A  non-vibrator  jump  ^ark  coil  of  highly  efficient  and 
durable  construction,  (ft)  Condenser,  (c)  Mechanical  con- 
tact maker  in  the  primary  circuit,  driven  by  suitable  connection 
from  the  engine,  (rf)  High  tension  distributer,  (e)  Spark 
advancing  device.  (/)  Button  for  starting  "on  the  spark."  (g) 
Individual  cut-outs  for  testing  the  cylinders  separately. 

Of  these  elements,  the  contact  maker,  distributer,  and  spark  advancer 
are  carried  by  a  single  vertical  shaft,  which  runs  in  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  case  containing  the  coil  and  condenser.  This  case  Is  bolted  on  the 
dash,  in  easy  reai£  of  the  driver,  and  the  general  arrangement  is  showo 
in  Fig.  316-1. 

The  roediantsm  try  which  the  primary  contact  la  made^  h  lUnstrated  in 
figs.  aifr4  and  S16-3  which  show  a  plan  vkw  of  the  cootaet  maker  and  por- 
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tions  thereof  with  the  cover  removed  and  the  shaft  b  different  positions. 
The  moving  pans  are  the  shaft  itself.  A,  fig.  217,  the  snapper  B,  and  the 
pivoted  contact  arm  C 

The  shaft  carries  four— or  six  for  a  six  cylinder  engine— milled  notches, 
forming  a  ratchet  which  engages  the  claw  at  the  end  of  the  snapper. 
The  latter,  which  is  shown  separately  in  fig.  217  is  a  light  piece  o( 
tempered  steel  which  is  guided  by  slots  in  Ihe  bronze  base  D^  and  ii 


Flo.  nf.— 1— ^Iia  Atwater  K«nl  niarit  B'enei 
Tlewa  BhonlDfr  two  poaltloas  o(  the  conti 
deHiKiiad  especially  to  secure  economy  In 

1b  adapted  to  operate  wltli  a  dry  bat 

the   tollowlnK   eleraentH:     1,   a.   plain 


S   and   S— aeotlonal 


mtact   maker; 


londary  coll;  i,  condenser; 
■y  distributer:  E,  spark  advancInK 
Individual  cut  outa  tor  t«atltiK   the 


pulled  by  the  spring  P,  against  a  spring  wire  stop  G,  when  released  {rom 
engagement  with  the  notches  on  the  shaft  The  contact  ann  C,  Is  likewite 
held  normally  in  the  position  shown  by  the  tension  of  spring  H. 

The  shaft,  turning  counter  clockwise,  draws  the  snapper  into  die  po^on 
shown  in  Fig.  216^2,  and  the  claw  of  the  snapper  when  released  rides 
up  on  the  rounded  part  of  the  shaft  as  shown  in  Fig.  216-3  acting  thereby 
as  a  wedge  between  the  shaft  and  the  steel  hook  I  of  the  ooatact  axia. 


which  is  pivoted  at  J.  ^e  confact  arm  is  thns  oscillated  to  prodiux  con- 
tact between  a  platinum  point  in  the  flat  copper  spring  K,  and  the 
(tationai-j  insulated  contact  screw  I* 

As  the  snapper  continues  its  motion,  ft  releases  the  hook  I,  thereby 
pemiiiting  the  contact  arm  to  rebound  and  break  contact  The  snapper 
then  comes  to  rest  in  its  normal  position.  Fig.  217  and  the  contact  arm 
resumes  its  position  of  rest  against  the  stop.  With  the  engagement  of  the 
mapper  by  Hit  next  tooth  of  the  ratchet,  the  process  is  repeated. 

The  timing;  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  216-1.  The  brass  blades  which  d<ltvei 
the  secondary  current  to  the  cable  terminals  are  insulated  from  the  rest 
o[  the  shaft;  and  the  terminals  themselves  are  protected  by  weather-proof 
insulation.  As  the  blades  do  not  touch  the  terminals,  there  is  no  wear. 
Opposite  each  terminal  is  an  outside  spring  button,  by  pressing  which 
the  spark  may  be  grounded  for  testing  the  cylinders. 

tgtutioD  is  adraiKcd  or  retarded  by  means  of  a  spiral  sleeve  beneath 
the  case,  which  rotates  the  upper  portion  of  the  shaft  through  a  suitable 
angle.  To  start  "on  the  spark,"  the  button  B,  Fig.  216-1  is  pressed.  This 
short  circuits  the  contact  maker  and  produces  a  spark  in  tne  cj^inder  in 
mmmnnicaUoo  with  the  distributer  at  the  time. 


F^o.  nT^-Contaot  maker  of  Atwater  Kent  spark  reneratnr.    The  movUkV 

EirtB  are  the  ahatt,  A.  the  snapper  B,  and  the  plvoteu  contact  arm 
Ths  abaft  oarrlea  lour— or  efx  (or  a  bIx  cylfnder  engine — milled 
notches  forming  a  ratchet  which  enKaKes  the  daw  at  the  end  of 
tb*  anappar  B.    The  operation  of  ttie  device  ia  «xpl&lned  in  the  text. 

Pittsfleld  Acme  Igniter^— Aa  oatside  coil  ia  employed  with 
this  devfce,  but  it  is  designed  for  attachment  to  the  timer  shaft 
m  place  of  the  ordinary  timer.  The  period  of  contact  is  con- 
stant and  independent  of  the  speed  of  the  engine.  A  cam  serves 
to  actuate  the  circuit  breaker  parts,  and  the  constant  period  (4 
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contact  b  secured  through  causing  the  movable  contact  pcnnt  to 
oscillate  under  the  influence  of  a  pair  of  flat  springs ;  after  its  re- 
lease by  the  cam. 

The  acdoa  of  the  oscillating  parts  will  be  tlie  same  no  matter  at  what 
spMd  the  actuating  cam  is  run,  since  contact  is  made  and  broken  by  the 
action  of  these  fiat  springs  after  the  cam  has  released  the  breaker  point 
carrying  part  The  cam  simply  compresses  one  of  the  swings,  ana  the 
circuit  IS  Doth  made  and  broken  by  spring  action  alone.  The  distnbuter 
rotor  is  driven  by  the  circuit  breaker  rotor  and  is  mounted  witfaia  an 
upper  imtilatiag  part  which  fully  encloses  the  circuit  breaker. 


t± 


+  O 


^-6 


n^  SIK— Th«  P«rfex  iKnltton  erstem.  The  Isnltora  coiurlat  of  oon  apark 
pIUKs,  each  havlns  ono  electrode  grounded.  A  box  ahown  to  the  left 
oonislns  the  vibrator  and  condenser.  In  tbla  metbod  of  iKnltloa  the 
primary  wlrlns  only  la  ezpoaad. 

American  Igniter, — In  the  operation  of  Uiis  Igniter  no  ex- 
ternal coil  Is  used.  It  b  intended  for  mounting  on  the  timer 
shaft  in  the  usual  manner.  The  body  consists  of  a  cylindrical, 
insulating,  enclosing  part  into  which  the  secondary  coil  winding 
fits.  The  latter  is  formed  up  on  a  spool  of  insulating  material, 
and  its  connections  are  made  through  metal  blocks  which  register 
in  the  case  and  conqdete  the  secondary  drcuit  withottt  the  use 
of  binding  posts.  The  coll  core  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  inm 
wires,  and  tfie  primary  winding  surrounds  H,  the  two  fonning 
an  integral  part  of  the  before  mentioned  body  casing. 

The  circuit  breaker,  of  the  single  break  t^p«  la  mounted  on  the  under 
face  of  the  body  and  operated  by  a  multiple  cam  self  contained  with 
the  ignitor  shaft,  which  laUer  is  carried  in  annular  ball  bearinsa.  The 
cam  operates  against  a  roller  ended  lever  which  carries  a  contact  point 
This  point  makes  the  circuit  flirough  a  second  point  carried  by  an  adjust- 
able screw.  The  point  itself  telescopes  into  the  adjusting  screw  and  is 
backed  by  a  light  spring.  This  construction  causes  the  light  spring  to  be 
compressed  by  the  action  of  the  cam,  and  increases  the  speed  of  the  parts 
at  the  instant  of  the  break,  since  the  break  proper  is  made  at  a  point  about 
uidwajr  in  the  travel  of  the  breaker  lever,  wh«a  its  Speed  is  highest 
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Isnitlon  Trouble*. — ^To  successfully  cope  with  ignition  trou- 
bles there  are  two  requisites,  i,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
system  used  and,  2,  a  well  ordered  course  of  procedure  in  looking 
for  the  source  of  trouble.  In  many  ignition  systems,  the  chief 
difficulty  encountered  in  the  location  of  defects  arises  from  the 
fact  that  faults  in  different  portions  of  the  circuit  sometimes  make 
themselves  manifest  by  the  same  symptoms.  If  each  defect  had 
its  individual  symptom,  locating  the  trouble  would  be  compara- 
tively easy,  but  as  it  is,  it  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  find  the 
defective  parts.  In  general  the  following  method  should  be 
adopted  to  locate  possible  derangements: 

1.  Exjimine  the  source  of  current  supply ;  if  a  battery,  test  each  eel! 
separately  and  remove  any  found  to  be  weak.  When  a  magneto  is  used, 
disconnect  the  drive  and  turn  armature  by  hand,  if  the  field  magnets  hare 
tiot  lost  their  strength  the  armature  should  turn  perceptibly  hard  during 
certain  portions  of  each  revolution. 

2.  Examine  the  primary  circuit  for  breaks  in  Its  continul^,  KC  that  all 
connections  are  bright  and  firmly  held  together  by  the  binding  Bcrews; 
the  timer  contacts  should  be  clean. 


4.  See  that  the  vibrator  contacts  are  in  good  condition  and  the  adjnt- 
ment  correct  With  this  preliminaiy  examination  the  system  may  now 
be  tested. 

Testinsr< — ^Remove  the  spark  plug  and  lay  it  on  the  cylinder 
without  disconnecting  the  lead  to  the  insulated  electrode;  the 
body  of  the  plug  only  should  touch  the  metal  of  the  cylinder. 
Crank  the  engine  and  note  if  a  spark  passes  at  the  gap.  The 
spark  should  be  "fat"  if  everything  be  in  good  condition;  if  a 
weak  sparkbe  produced  it  may  be  due  to  either  a  loose  terminal, 
run  down  battery  or  badly  adjusted  vibrator.  When  no  spark 
can  be  obtained  the  entire  system  must  be  examined  and  tested, 
beginning  at  the  battery.  In  a  multi-cylinder  engine  a  faulty 
spark  plug  may  be  located  as  follows : 

Remove  the  nnta  from  the  top  of  the  plugs,  leaving  the  hig^  tenuon 
wires  upon  them.  Start  the  engine,  and  then  disconnect  and  ^^nind  all 
wiru  eicc^  one^  tbea  ma  tbe  engine  on  one  ^linder  only,    if  after  • 
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good  test  at  various  engine  speeds,  no  mistirin^  occur,  it  can  be  taken 
for  panted  that  the  plug  is  sound.  Proceed  in  this  manner  with  [lie 
remaining  plugs. 

When  a  multi-unit  coil  is  used,  a  faulty  plug  may  be  located  by  holding 
down  all  the  vibrator  blades  but  one  so  that  only  one  spark  plug  operaie:i. 
By  running  each  cylinder  separately  by  this  ineans  it  can  easily  be  ascer- 
tained which  plug  is  defective.  Some  coils  are  provided  with  little  knobs 
for  cutting  out  cylinders  in  the  manner  just  described. 

Breaks  In  the  Wiring. — An  entire  break  is  more  easily  found 
than  a  partial  one.  To  test  for  an  entire  break,  place  the  engine 
upon  the  sparking  point,  close  primary  switch  and  touch  the  two 


Fig.  21S — Section  through  the  SlmmB-Boach  high  tension  magneto.  A. 
armature  ahatt;  B,  curved  arm  carryinK  high  tenfilon  lead;  C.  lug 
supportliiK  screw;  D,  adjusting  contact  breaker,  E.  against  spring. 
F;  G.  revolving  sleeve  carrying  face  cams;  H.  high  lenalon  lead 
wire;  J.  carbon  brush  of  distributer  .Use:  K,  insulated  ring;  L. 
rotating  drum  of  distributer:  M  and  N.  distributer  bru.shes;  O  and 
P.  safety  spark  gap:  Q,  swlveled  lever  for  retarding  or  advancing  the 
spark    time;      R     condenser;      T.    T.    spring    pushed    wick    oilers    for 

terminals  of  the  suspected  wire  with  a  test  wire.  A  flow  of  cur- 
rent indicates  a  break.  A  partial  break,  or  one  held  together  by 
the  insulation  may  sometimes  be  located  by  bending  the  wire 
sharply  at  successive  points  along  'ts  length,  the  engine  being  at 
the  sparking  point  and  the  switch  closed  as  before. 
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Primary  Short  Circuits,^ — Disconnect  the  primary  wires  from 
the  coil,  leaving  the  ends  out  of  contact  with  anything.  Now 
touch  the  switch  points  momentarily,  if  any  spark  appear  there 
is  a  short  circuit.  A  short  circuit  may  sometimes  be  removed  by 
clearing  all  wires  of  contact  with  metallic  bodies  and  by  pulling 
each  wire  away  from  others  which  were  formerly  in  contact  with 


n&  tin. — circuit  Diagram  showing'  the  Simms-Bosch  htEh  tension 
magneto  wired  up  to  spark  a  four  cylinder  engine.  Tlie  secondary 
current  e.n  led  from  the  armature  winding'  by  a  wire,  encased  In  a 
curbed  tube,  which  emerges  from  the  spindle  o(  the  armature. 
ThencB,  through  a  carbon  brush  bearing  upon  a  flat  brass  ring,  on 
the  front  of  the  secondary  dlRtrlbuter.  It  passes  to  the  contact 
segment;  being  conveyed  to  ench  spark  plug  In  turn  through  the 
four  brusTiet"  nf  the  seconilnry  distributer.  All  these  detans  may  be 
readily  learned  by  reference  to  the  diagram  of  circuits. 


Secondary  Short  Circuits. — Disconnect  the  secondary  lead 
from  spark  plug.  Under  this  condition  the  high  tension  current 
may  sometimes  be  heard  or  seen  discharging  from  the  secondary 
wire  to  some  metallic  portion  of  the  car.  Water  in  contact  with 
the  secondary  wire  will  sometimes  cause  a  short  circuit  unless 
&e  insulation  be  of  the  best  quality. 
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The  Primary  Switch.— This  portion  of  the  primary  circuit 
sometimes  causes  trouhle  by  making  poor  contact.  This  is  gen- 
erally due  to  the  deterioration  of  the  spring  portion  of  the  metal 
which  gradually  loses  its  resiliency.  Snap  switches  somtimes  fail 
through  the  weakening  of  the  springs  which  hold  them  in  the 
"on"  or  "off"  position.  The  contacts  of  a  switch  should  be  kept 
in  good  condition. 

Primary  Connections. — All  binding  posts  and  their  connec- 
tions should  be  clean  and  bright.  The  wires  should  be  firmly 
secured  to  the  binding  posts,  as  a  loose  connection  in  the  primary 
circuit  is  often  the  cause  of  irregular  misfiring  or  the  stopping 
of  the  engine. 

Vibration. — Since  the  wires  are  subject  to  constant  vibration, 
a  number  of  strands  of  fine  wire  is  better  than  a  single  heavy 
wire,  as  the  latter  is  more  liable  to  be  broken.  In  securing  the 
wire  to  a  binding  post  care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  strands 
are  bound,  as  a  leak  will  result  if  a  single  strand  come  in  contact 
with  any  uninsulated  metal. 

Timers. — The  revolving  part  of  a  timer  may  not  make  good 
contact  with  the  stationary  segments  on  account  of  insufficient 
pressure  or  dirt:  take  timer  apart,  thoroughly  clean  and  increase 

the  spring  pressure,  if  necessary. 

Distributers. — These  may  give  trouble  by,  r,  presence  of  dirt, 
2,  loose  contacts  or,  3.  division  of  the  spark;  this  latter  effect  is 
sometimes  caused  by  metallic  particles  wearing  off  the  revolving 
part  forming  a  path  so  that  the  spark  passes  from  the  revolving 
part  to  more  than  one  contact  segment. 

Coils, — The  part  of  a  coil  which  requires  most  frequent  atten- 
tion is  the  vibrator.  The  contact  points  are  subject  to  deteriora- 
tion on  account  of  the  small  spark  always  present  between  the 
points  when  the  coil  is  in  operation.  In  time,  the  points  become 
corroded  and  burned,  and  therefore  require  to  be  re-surfaced  by 
smoothing  with  a  fine  file. 
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would  be  Indicated  by  the  position  of  a  timer  apparently  capable  of 
a  movement  of  90  decrees  or  more.  Thts  great  amount  of  advance 
of  the  timer  Is  neceaaary  to  overcome  the  enormoua  laK  In  vlbrattns 
spark  colls,  as  It  takes  Just  as  long  to  start  vibrating,  whether  the 
engine  be  running  100  or  Z.OOO  revolutions.  The  Instrument,  as  shown 
above.  lor  demonstrating  this  advance  spark  theory  conalsts  of  a 
model  of  a  gas  engine  with  Us  cylinder  and  piston,  connecting  rod 
and  crank,  but  secured  to  the  crank  pin  is  a  small  poinler  K.  which 
rotate!  within  a  metal  ring  L.,  clearing  It  about  '4  Inch.  The  wires 
from  the  secondary  of  the  spark  coll  are  connected  to  the  Inaulsled 
metal   ring  L,   and   to  the  crank    and   painter   K,   so   the   spark    wilt 

iump  from  the  pointer  K  to  the  ring  L,  while  the  engine  [a  in  opera- 
Ion.  The  timer  should  be  set  In  such  a  position  that  In  turning 
r  the  engine  slowly  by  hand  In  the  direction  shown  by  the  dotted 
.J „ , ...  be  produced  when  (he  crank  Is  a(  the  dead 

r.   the  spark    will   Jump  across  at   B   or.   In 

eirrees  late.     This   lateness  of  the  spark  Is 

.1  lag  of  the  vibrator  and  the  magnetic 

on  curu^    iiuncH.  the   timer  must  be  advanced  an  equiv- 

_. t  to  balance  up  the  two.     By  varying  the  speed  of  the 

enslne  tbe  spark  moves  from  the  positlor   "  '~  ^' 
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withot  .  „    

other  words,  will  be  So  de 
entirely  due  to  the  mechui 
lag  of  the  Ir-   


•ying  t 
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A  faulty  connection  to  the  condenser  is  at  once  shown  by  large 
sparks  at  Ihe  vibrator  points.  Any  repairs  to  a  coil,  aside  from 
the  vibrator  should  be  done  by  an  expert  as  the  construction  is 
very  delicate. 

Igniters. — In  make  and  break  ignition,  failure  to  get  a  spaik, 
especially  with  a  weak  battery,  is  frequently  due  to  the  tappet 
spring.  This  spring  must  be  quite  stifE  so  as  to  cause  the  break 
to  take  place  with  considerable  rapidity — Ihe  more  rapid  Ihe 
break,  the  better  is  the  quality  of  ihe  spark.  The  contact  points 
of  the  igniter  electrodes  are  subject  to  corrosion  and  wear.  When 
they  become  pitted  the  contact  surfaces  should  be  filed  smooth. 

Spark  Plugs. — Repeated  failure  to  start  when  the  coil  vibrator 
operates  indicates  a  faulty  spark  plug.  A  rich  gasoline  mixture 
often  leaves  a  carbon  deposit,  and  being  a  partial  conductor 
short  circuits  the  plug.  The  porcelain  insulation,  on  account  of 
its  brittleness,  may  crack  inside  the  sleeve  allowing  a  spark  to 
pass  there  instead  of  at  the  gap.  Mica  insulation  sometimes 
becomes  saturated  with  oil  causing  the  layers  to  separate,  per- 
mitting a  short  circuit. 

Engine  Misfires  and  Finally  Stops. — ^Tliis  may  be  due  to  the 

exhaustion  of  the  battery  and  is  indicated  by  a  weak  spark  and 
very  faint  vibrator  action. 

Engine  Suddenly  Stops. — This  is  generally  caused  by  a 
broken  wire  or  loose  switch  which  does  not  stay  closed.  If  the 
engine  has  only  one  cylinder,  the  broken  wire  may  be  either  in 
the  primary  or  secondary  circuit;  if  a  multi -cylinder  engine,  the 
break  is  in  the  primary  circuit. 

Engine   does  not   Start. — ^U!iually  caused  by:    (a)    primaoi' 

switch  not  closed,  (b)  battery  weak  or  exhausted,  (c)  entire  or 
partial  break  in  wire,  (d)  loose  terminal,  (e)  moisture  on  spark 
plug,  (f)  fouled  plug,  (h)  spark  too  far  retarded  or  advanced^ 
(i)  with  magneto  ignition,  too  slow  cranking. 

Engine  runs  Fitfully. — Frequently  results  from  a  partial 
break  in  the  wiring,  especially  in  the  primary  circuit. 


IGNITION. 


Pre-lsnition. — Caused  by  (a)  some  small  particle  in  tlie  cylin- 
der becoming  healetl  to  incandescence  (b)  the  electrodes  of  the 
spark  plug  becoming  red  hot,  (c)  intermittent  short  circuit  in  the 
primary. 

Engine  runs  with  Switch  Open. — Usually  caused  by,  (a) 
overheated  engine  or  plug  points,  (b)  primary  short  circuit,  (c) 
defective  switch,  (d)  an  incandescent  particle  inside  the  cylinder. 


Pm  222. — Wirinf?  dlB.Kmin  far  a  four  cylinder  ear.  lUustratlnK  a  double 
Ig-nltlon  Hystem  wlUi  twu  i<etn  of  Kpark  pliiKH.  A  IiIkIi  ten^tUin 
magneto  Is  connertcd  tliroudrh  Hk  dlHtrfliutlnit  terminals  to  one  net  ut 
plUKH  and  current  from  a  battery  phsbph  throuRli  a  Hlngle  vibrating 
coll  anil  distributer  to  the  Hecund  net.  thuM  lurnlshlng  two  In- 
dependent aysiemH. 

Engine  Misfires. — This  may  be  caused,  by  (a)  weak  battery, 
(b)partial  break  in  conductor,  (c)  loose  or  disconnected  termi- 
nal, (d)  intermittent  short  circuit  in  the  secondary,  (e)  faulty 
action  of  either  timer  or  vibrator  contacts,  (f)  bent  vibrator 
blade,  (g)  faulty  spark  plug,  (h)  air  gap  too  large. 

Knocking  of  Engine. — Too  much  advance  of  the  spark  some- 
times produces  this  effect. 
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Loss  of  Power  without  Misflres. — ^Thls  may  be  due  to  badly 
adjusted  coil  contacts,  poor  spark  or  incorrect  timing. 

Explosions  in  the  MuflSer. — These  are  usually  caused  by  mis- 
firing, partially  charged  storage  battery  or  by  one  cylinder  not 
working. 

Knocklns  In  the  Cylinder. — The  form  of  unusual  noise  com- 
monly described  as  "knocking"  consists  of  a  regular  and  continu- 
ous tapping  in  the  cylinder,  which  is  so  unlike  any  sound  usual 
and  normal  to  operation  that,  once  heard,  it  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Too  much  advance  of  the  ^park  sometimes  produces  this  result. 

If  retarding  the  spark  from  the  extreme  lead  fails  to  overcome 
the  knock,  the  mixture  may  be  throttled  with  good  probability  of 
success.  As  mentioned  by  numerous  authorities,  the  placing  of 
the  spark  plug  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  combustion  space  occa- 
sions a  peculiarly  sharp  knock,  which  may  be  stopped  by  advanc- 
ing or  retarding  the  spark  from  the  one  point  of  trouble.  This 
explanation  of  the  trouble  is  questioned  by  others,  and  is  probably 
over-rated. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIX. 

BALANCING    GASOUNB    BNGINHS. 

Balancing  Qasoline  Engines. — An  important  hem  in  the 
operative  efficiency  of  any  type  of  engine  is  balance.  This  in- 
volves sc»ne  mechanical  means  for  rendering  all  movements 
perfectly  even  and  for  neutralizing  thrusts  and  vibration.  Bal- 
ance is  particularly  necessary-  in  an  internal-combustion  en^ne 
of  any  type,  since,  with  a  power  effort  applied  only  at  stated  in- 
tervals, instead  of  continually,  as  in  a  steam  engine,  there  is  a 
far  greater  likelihood  of  irregularity  at  some  point  in  the  cycle. 
The  most  probable  results  of  unbalanced  movement  in  a  gas  en- 
gine will  be: 

1.  Vibration,  with  attendant  wear  on  the  supports  of  the 
engine. 

2.  Wear  on  the  moving  parts,  as  between  the  piston  and  cylin- 
der bore  and  at  the  bearings  of  the  shafts.  This  must  sooner 
or  later  result  in  the  disablement  of  the  engine. 

3.  Loss  of  efficiency,  on  account  of  the  creation  of  numerous 
stresses  which  absorb  power. 

Causes  of  Unbalanced  Motion. — The  problem  of  properly 
balancing  an  internal-combustion  engine  has  always  been  serious, 
and  considerable  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  a  perfect  solution.  The  effort  to  transform  reciprocating 
into  rotary  motion  must  inevitably  be  attended  by  strains  and 
vibration,  which,  when  proper  adjustments  are  absent,  result  in 
wiear  on  the  bearings  and  deformation  of  the  cylinder  bore.  In 
a  single-cylinder  gas  engine  the  vibrations  resulting  from  inertia 
of  the  moving  parts,  moving  under  varying  stress  through  the 
several  stages  of  the  cycle,  are  liable  to  be  excessive.  It  is  neces- 
ary,  therefore,  to  provide  some  means  for  compensating  this 
'rregularity,  so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  active  energies  may 
K  equalized. 
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Balancing  a  SIngle<Cylinder  Engine. — Very  few  ^gle-q4- 

inder  gas  engines  have  been  constructed  with  more  than  an  ap- 
proximate balance.     This   is   true   because   the  only   available 


Dion  BDdBoatnn  ^)nKk!-Cylindar  WatetsJacketed  Ckr 

sa  (olluwH :  A.  crank  uaso  formed  by  two  cTllDdrtal 
|iist;eB  ixnuiu  LUKBtueri  b,  Uis  Inlet  vulvu  tut  the  ruel  mlztarc  nomthecu'bD- 
relter;  C,  the  exhaust  VHlve.  Uuld  closed  bv  Ahellcsl  Bprlns,  F.  uid  opened  br 
thecHm.  H;  D,  the  openlnK  for  tbe  i^ompreBBion  Ui>:  E,  tiie  threaded  hole  for  ths 
BparhlaK  pliin;  F.  the  Hi>rt[>K  on  the  exhaust  valve  rod;  G,  the  cylluder;  I,  Ihs 
portofoiU  for  tho  Jacket  water  Iram  jacket.  J,  the  Inlet  belDE  at »  point  neu 
the  bsae  of  tbe  liicket'.  K  and  K  are  the  flywheels,  or  crank  dtsce.  which  at* 
Joined  toeether  as  shown,  hy  the  cranH  pit],  N  ;  M  Is  Che  connectlnR  rod ;  Nlsth* 
orankplnt  O  and  O  are  the  crank  shafts,  that  on  the  right  parrylns  the  ^oion, 
P.  that  on  the  left  being  threaded  for  connection  lo  £a  drlvtug  B«u ;  P  tea 
!>iiitoD  on  the  crank  shaft  meshlnn  with  sear,  Q. 

cnethod  is  to  set  balance  weights  opposite  the  crank  pin ;  and  to 
make  balance  weights;  balance  is  a  very  delicate  problem.    lo 
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general,  the  proper  w«ght  to  be  used  for  good  balance  must  be 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  moving  parts  to  which  it  is  opposed. 
According  to  the  generally  accepted  theory,  the  weights  to  be 


Fm.  tS4.— ^The  Mitchell  Four-Cylinder  Engine.  Sectlooal  view,  Bhowlng 
front  of  engine  and  crnas  section  of  cylinder.  The  valve  action  is 
direct  for  the  intake  vaives.  An  overhead  rocker  for  the  exhaust 
valve  Ib  placed  in  a  case  In  the  middle  of  a  cylinder  head.  The 
rocker  la  worked  by  a  vertical  push  rod.  having  its  iower  end 
dropped  Into  r  cup  in  the  lop  end  of  the  cam  roller  carrying  lifter. 

considered  are  those  of  the  crank  and  crank  pin,  tc^ether  with  a 
certain  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  connecting  rod.  In  deter- 
mining the  correct  portion  of  the  weight  to  be  used,  the  method 
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Ofiually  followed  is  to  set  the  piston  end  of  th<:  i  oc  :>n  a  knife' 
edge  support  and  to  han^  the  opposite  or  crank  end  to  a  spring'' 
scale  balance.  This  weight,  which  will  naturally  be  smaller  than 
that  of  the  connecting  rod  wholly  supported  by  the  balance,  may 
be  taken  as  the  greatest  weight  that  is  mechanically  significant. 

Arrangement  of  the  Cranks. — It  may  be  safely  said,  that  for 
success  in  balancing  a  single-cylinder  vehicle  engine,  De  Dion  & 
Bouton,  of  France,  stand  almost  alone.  In  other  carriages  thas 
theirs,  especially  those  of  American  manufacture,  vibration  was 
at  one  time  an  almost  inevitable  feature.  This  trouble  early  led 
to  the  construction  of  motors  with  several  cylinders,  Daimler's 
V-shaped  double-cylinder  engine  was  nearly  the  first  meritorious 
attempt  to  balance  the  moving  parts  of  two  cylinders.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  cylinders  inclined  from  the  vertical,  so  as  to  form 
an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  with  the  connecting  rods  working  on 
a  common  crank.  Later  on,  Daimler  engines  were  made  with  two 
vertical  parallel  cylinders,  with  cranks  at  180  degrees.  This  ar- 
rangement soon  proved  inelTective  to  prevent  vibration,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  common  crank  was  restored,  both  pistons  mak- 
ing their  out-strokes  and  in-strokes  simultaneously. 

Proportions  of  the  Bore  and  Stroke. — Another  element  of 
design  that  undoubtedly  contributes  largely  to  the  end  of  attain- 
ing balanced  operation  is  the  proper  proportioning  of  the  parts. 
The  superior  balance  of  the  De  Dion  single-cylinder  engine  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  stroke  is  short,  in  proportioi' 
to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  quite  as  much  as  to  the  adjustment 
of  moving  weights.  Very  many  carriage  engines  have  the  stroke 
length  and  diameter  of  bore  approximately  equal,  while  in  few 
of  them  is  the  stroke  very  much  the  longer. 

Double-Piston  Cylinders, — In  addition  to  adjustment  of  mov- 
ing weights,  several  engines  have  been  designed  to  balance  the 
reaction  produced  by  explosion  of  the  charge  by  the  use  of  two 
pistons  in  one  cylinder,  set  face  to  face,  so  that  both  are  forced 
outward  by  the  power  impulse.    In  such  engines,  of  which  the 
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Gobron-Brillie  is  a  type,  approximate  freedom  from  vibration  is 
accompanied  by  two  other  advantages — greater  velocity  of  ex- 
pansion, with  consequently  greater  speed,  and  immunity  from 
leakage,  due  to  joints  and  gaskets  in  the  cylinder. 

The  De  Dion  Two-Cylinder  Engine. — One  of  the  most  no- 
table attempts  to  neutralize  vibration  in  a  four-cycle  engine  is  the 
De  Dion  balanced  double  cylinder.  In  this  engine  the  two  cylin- 
ders make  their  out-strokes  and  in-strokes  contemporaneously,  as 
in  other  double-cylinder  engines.    Balance  is  secured,  however, 
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by  the  use  of  a  third  cylinder,  in  which  slides  a  piston,  equal  in 
weight  with  its  connecting  rod  to  the  weights  of  the  moving  parts 
in  the  other  two.  This  third  cylinder  performs  none  of  the 
functions  of  power  production,  its  sole  purpose  being  balance  of 
motion.  The  crank  of  the  third  piston  is  set  at  i8o  degrees  to  thi- 
other  two.  According  to  published  statements,  excellent  results 
were  attained  in  practice  with  this  engine.  ^         , 
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The  Three-Cylinder  Engine.— The  three-cylinder  engine, 
having  its  cranks  set  at  120°  has  been  used  on  several 
motor  vehicles,  and  has  proven  itself  an  improvement  on  either 
the  single  or  double  cylinder,  in  point  of  easily-achieved  balance 
of  the  working  parts.  The  single-cylinder  engine  has  a  power 
stroke  in  each  two  revolutions  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  the  double- 
cylinder,  in  each  revolution.  In  the  three-cylinder  engine,  how- 
ever, a  power  stroke  begins  at  each  240°  of  rotationj  or  three 
power  strokes  to  a  complete  cycle  of  two  revolutions  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  folder  diagram. 


view  of  the  Maxwell  double  opposed  motor.  Cylln- 
ited  at  fourteen  horae-power  at  normal  apeed.  Tho 
cam  filiafi  are  contained  In  a  separate  frame  which 


The  strain  put  upon  the  fly-wheel  in  compressing  the  charge 
to  the  high  point  used  in  many  modern  engines,  must  be 
disturbing  to  perfectly  even  running,  unless  the  fly-wheel 
be  very  heavy  and  extremely  well  calculated  for  its  duty.  An- 
other advantage,  claimed  for  the  three-cylinder  engine,  is  that 
none  of  the  several  stages  of  the  cycle  in  one  of  the  three  cylinders 
is  precisely  contemporaneous  with  any  other  stage  in  another 
cgrlinder.  The  effect  of  successive  high-resistance  (compression 
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and  suction),  power-impulse  (expansion)  and  low  resistance 
(exhaust)  are  distributed  or  neutralized;  thus  rendering  more 
even  the  rotative  stress  on  the  crank-shaft,  and  relieving  the  fly- 
wheel of  a  considerable  percentage  of  its  compensating  duty. 
Whether  or  not  these  explanations  perfectly  explain,  experience 
proves  the  superior  balance  of  the  three-cylinder  engine,  as  used 
by  Duryea  and  several  other  designers. 

Multiple-Cylinder    Engines. — The    advent   of  the   modem 
high-powered  motor  carriage  involved  the  introductioo  of  the 


i,  crank  shart,  i 


uru.  The  three  c;  11  iidora  have  oommoa  onpplr  ftnd  eibaant  tubee:  tbecli»in 
la  controlled  by  &BfnglelhroiUlng  link,  shown  at  tbe  top,  and  the  ignltliiB  drcut 
baa  three  brldgei  for  the  three  cylindera.   Cranks,  as  Indicated.  BreatuOdegi. 

multiple-cylinder  engine,  with  four,  and,  latterly,  with  six  cylin- 
ders. The  reason  for  this  change  may  be  found  in  several 
important  considerations: 

1.  The   necessity   of  using   larger,  consequently  heavier,  cj- 
linders  to  produce  the  increased  power. 

2.  The   difficulty   of   cooling   large   cylinders   on   high-speed 
engines. 
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3.  The  superior  balance  attained  by  increasing  tbe  number 
of  the  cylinders,  and  rendering  the  power-effect,  as  nearly  as 
possible  constant. 

4.  The  liabihty  to  vibration  in  a  gas  engine  decreases  as  the 
square  of  the  number  of  cylinders ;  giving  a  four-cylinder  engine 
16  times  less  vibration  than  a  one-cylinder,  and  a  six-cylinder,  36 
times  less. 


woikinspartSiliidn'lIiiBseooDduyBbu 

The  Four-Cylinder  Engine. — As  shown  on  I^aurote's  crank 
and  cycle  diagram,  the  four-cylinder  engine  enables  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  nearly-constant  power  impulse.  In  other  words,  a 
power  stroke  is  occurring  in  some  one  of  the  four  cylinders 
throughout  the  entire  two  revolutions  of  the  cycle.  Since,  how- 
ever the  exhaust  opens  before  the  ends  of  the  power  stroke,  thus 
rapidly  reducing  the  power-pressure  on  the  piston  head,  the  power 
effort  is  neither  constant  nor  uniform.  This  implies  that  the 
balance  of  the  four-cylinder  engine  is  not  perfect,  particularly 
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at  low  speeds,  when  fluctuations  in  the  power  effect  have  relatively 
greater  opportunty  to  interrupt  the  steady  pull  on  the  shaft.  ThU 
is  shown  in  a  later  paragraph. 

The  Six-Cylinder  Engine. — Faurote's  diagram  also  shows 
the  six-cylinder  engine  and  its  relative  advantages.  Here,  taking 
the  circle  as  a  ccKOplete  cycle  of  two  revolutions,  or  720°,  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  power-efforts  on  the  crank  shaft  is 
practically  constant.  As  indicated  in  the  diagram,  the  order  of 
firing  in  the  cylinders  is  ist,  sth,  3d,  6th,  2d,  4th.  Taking  the 
outermost  of  the  six  concentric  circles  as  representing  the  cycle 
of  the  first  cylinder,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  suction  stroke  begins 
at  the  meridian,  or  i",  and,  extending  through  180',  is  followed 
Iqr  the  compression  stroke.     The  firing  stroke  begins  at  360°, 


Pra  JSO.-Umikshan  of  the  Olda  Sti-Cfllndar  Engine,  iuqwIdk  podUon*  of  ttt* 

and  is  completed  at  540°.  The  exhaust  opening,  being  set  to 
occur  at  about  500°,  is  slightly  preceded  by  the  maximum  in 
the  fifth  cylinder,  which,  as  may  be  seen,  occurs  at  480°.  The 
maximum  in  the  first  cylinder,  occurring  at  360°,  involves  that 
the  first  third  of  the  power  stroke  in  that  cylinder  is  contem- 
poraneous with  the  last  third  of  the  power  stroke  in  the  fourth 
cylinder.  The  secMid  third  of  each  power  stroke  is,  therefore, 
the  only  portion  that  is  not  contemporaneous  with  some  part  of 
the  power  stroke  in  some  other  of  the  cylinders.  Tliis  arrange- 
ment achieves  a  fairly  approximate  balance  of  pressure  condi- 
tions, high  with  low,  and  low  with  high,  throughout  the  entire 
pycle  for  six  cylinders. 
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Mnltiple-Cylinder  Performance. — ^A  su^estive  series  of 
experiments  on  the  balance  and  operation  of  four  and  six-cylinder 
engines  is  recorded  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  well- 
known  English  automobilist,  S.  P.  Edge,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
ifotor  Trader.  Beginning  with  a  comparison  of  cylinders  re- 
quired to  produce  a  given  horse-power  efficiency,  say  40  horse- 
power, he  estimates  in  the  following  manner : 

Single  cylinder  diameter,  10  in.;  total  force  of  explosion  on 
[Hston  head,  28,282  lbs. 

Double-cylinder  diameter,  about  6  in.;  total  force  of  explosion 
CD  piston  head,  14,141  lbs. 

Triple-cylinder  diameter,  55^  in.;  total  force  of  explosion  on 
{Hston  head,  g^^y  lbs. 

Four-cylinder  diameter,  about  5  in.;  total  force  of  explosion 
on  piston  head,  7,070  lbs. 

Six-cylinder  diameter,  4  in.;  total  force  of  explosion  on  piston 
head,  4,713  lbs. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  Mr.  Edge  concludes,  as  follows: 

"I  think  at  the  present  time  the  siic-cylinder  may  be  taken  as  ideat 

•  •  ♦  It  gives  absolutely  smooth  running,  owing  to  the  continuoua 
turning  motion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enormously  reduces  tbe  coat  of 
np-keep,  owing  to  this  regular  torque,  both  on  tires  and  on  mechanical 
pull. 

"In  order  that  the  steadiness  of  torque  or  turning  effort  in  a  six- 
blinder  engine  may  be  fully  appreciated,  the  diagrams  given  have  been 
constructed  from  actual  tests. 

'The  6rst  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  is,  of  course,  the 
variation  of  pressure  in  the  cylinder.  For  the  purpose  of  discovering 
what  actually  lakes  place,  a  standard  40  horse-power  six-cylinder  Napier 
engine  was  put  under  test,  and  a  large  number  of  observations  made  with 
manograph  indicator  and  pressure  recorder.  As  a  mean  of  all  these 
readings,  the  indicator  diagram  [shown  in  Fig.  331]  has  been  constructed 
"The  vertical  line  is  graduated  to  give  pressures  in  pounds  per  square 
inch.  From  the  figure  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  compression  is  carried 
tc  about  75  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  ignition  takes  place  considerably 
before  the  end  of  this  stroke,  and  the  pressure  rises  very  rapidly  to  nearly 
4SO  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  enormity  of  this  pressure  can  be  better 
appreciated,  when  given  in  total  pressure  on  the  piston.    Tbe  bore  of  the 
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cylinder  is  4  in.,  the  area  of  the  piston  12^6  square  Inches,  and,  therefoTb 
the  total  pressure  on  each  piston  is  roughly  2  Ions. 

"The  diagram  also  clearly  shows  the  fall  of  pressure  during  the  working 
stroke,  and  the  slight  rise  and  fall  above  and  below  the  atmospheric 
pressure  during  exhaust  and  suction  strokes. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  suction  stroke,  for  instance,  the  piston  is  being 
pulled  along  at  an  ever-increasing  rate  while  the  crank  travels  through 
approximately  90  degrees.  Then,  until  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  piston 
tends  to  keep  on  moving,  and  has  to  be  retarded  and  brought  to  rest  by 
the  crankshaft.  In  other  words,  the  Inertia  of  the  pistpn  and  parts  moving 
with  it  is  retarding  the  crank  during  the  first  half  of  each  stroke,  and 
urging  it  on  during  the  latter  half. 


Ft0.2ai.— Edse'sAveraga  Diagram  forOaBollne  EnglDe  PerCormaactB. 

"The  pressure  in  the  cylinder  and  the  force  necessary  to  accelerate  the 
piston  have  both  been  taken  into  account  in  the  torque  diagram  for  a 
single-cylinder  motor.  The  turning  effort  is  given  in  inch-pounds.  For 
example,  at  point  A,  400  inch-lbs.  represent  a  pressure  of  200  lbs.  on  the 
crank  pin,  tangential  to  the  crank  arm,  and  acting  at  a  two-incii  radius. 

"The  thick  horizontal  line  represents  the  average  turning-effort  during 
the  four  strokes,  which  constitute  the  cycle.  It  also  shows  the  effort  of 
the  inertia  of  the  piston  in  giving  negative  and  positive  turning  effort! 
Kt  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  stroke.    At  the  end  of  &e  ocanpresfioii 
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ttrake,  instead  of  getting  a  larE^  negative  turning  effort,  on  account  oli 
the  increased  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  torque  has 
only  a  small  negative  value.  This  shows  that  the  inertia  of  the  piston 
coming  to  rest  at  the  top  of  the  stroke  is  nearly  sufhcieot  to  compress  the 
charge;  also,  when  the  crank  is  on  the  dead  centres,  there  is  no  turning 
effort.  It  is  from  this  diagram  with  its  large  variations  that  we  muit 
start  and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  constant  torque. 

"The  doited  line  in  the  four-cylinder  figure  b  found  by  superimposing 
four  of  these  diagrams,  corresponding  to  four  cylinders  with  crank  at  i8o 

"It  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  tfiagrams  for  four  and  six  cylinders,  for, 
the  cylinders  being  all  the  same  size,  the  six-cylinder  engine  will  be  giving 
one  and  a  half  times  the  power  of  the  four,  and  therefore  each  vertical 
height  of  the  dotted  figure  has  been  increased  one  and  a  half  times  to 
the  full  line,  corresponding  to  larger  pistons  to  equalize  the  powers  of 
the  two  engines. 

"The  most  important  point  to  be  noticed  is  tha^  with  six  cylinders,  there 
is  always  a  positive  turning  effort  of  at  least  700  inch  lbs.  on  the  crank 
shaft,  and  that  at  no  point  of  the  cycle  does  it  approach  zero.  With  four 
cylinders  and  cranks  at  180  degrees,  there  must  of  necessity  be  four  points 
in  the  cycle,  viz.,  when  the  cranks  are  on  the  dead  centres,  at  which  there 
can  be  no  turning  elTort 

"The  four-cylinder  diagram  shows  also  four  other  points,  at  which  the 
torque  has  only  a  very  small  positive  value,  tiamely,  less  than  30o  inch  IK 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  retarding  force  of  the  pistons  when  b«ng 
accelerated,  after  the  effect  of  the  explosion  has  passed.  Had  this  diagram 
been  constructed  tor  any  other  pistons  than  the  extrerriely  light  ones  used 
in  the  Napier  engines,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  at  this  point  the  torque 
would  have  a  considerable  negative  value.  The  next  rise  in  the  torque 
is  due  to  the  forward  pressure  of  the  pistons  when  nearing  the  end  of 
the  stroke. 

"A  comparison  of  the  two  diagrams  will  be  far  more  convincing  than 
anything  that  can  be  written  about  them.  The  total  inch-lb.  pressures  ate 
given  for  convenience." 

Position  and  Timing  of  the  Valves. — Another  matter  log- 
ically related  to  the  principles  governing  the  balance  of  a  four- 
cycle engine  is  the  proper  timing  of  the  valves.  As  must  be  evi- 
dent on  reflection,  the  valves  must  open  and  close  precisely  at  the 
proper  moment,  otherwise  uneven  woridng  and  waste  of  power 
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are  inevitable.    The  timing  of  the  valves  is  well  explained  by  Fay 
L.  Faurote  in  the  following  passage,  quoted  here  by  his  courtesy : 

"The  points  of  opening  and  closing  of  valves  are  designated  in  two  ways : 
either  in  terms  of  degrees  around  the  fly-wheel,  or  as  distance  moved  by 
the  piston  in  the  cylinder.  As  it  is  much  easier,  after  llic  motor  has  been 
assembled,  to  determine  the  position  of  the  piston  from  marks  on  the  fly- 


£'10. 233.— Faarote^  Tslvs-TlmtDg  DlagMm,  ahowliiK  TimlUB  at  TkIvc*  tor  Odb- 

UyllDder  Knglne. 

wheel,  the  former  method  for  settiog  valves  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted. 

"As  soon  as  the  engine  is  finished,  two  marks,  diametrically  opposite, 
are  located  on  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel,  such  that  when  one  is  directly  over 
the  centre  of  the  main  shaft,  the  piston  will  be  at  one  end  of  its  stroke, 
or  in  other  words,  when  either  of  these  marks  is  on  top,  the  piiton  will 
be  on  one  of  itt  'dead  centres.' 

>.k")Oi^lc 
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"Referring  to  Fig.  2ti,  you  will  note  that  when  the  mark,  H,  passes  % 
vertical  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  the  piston  has  jurt 
reached  the  outer  end  of  its  stroke,  and  when  the  mark,  C,  comes  into  this 
position  then  the  opposite  condilion  is  true.  These  points,  as  mentioned 
before,  are  respectfully  the  hei^  and  crank-end  'dead  centres.' 

"Experiments  have  shown  that  the  exhaust  valve  should  open  about 
35  or  40  degrees  before  the  crank  arrives  at  the  'crank-end  dead  centre.' 
Therefore,  No.  3  shows,  approximately,  relative  positions  of  crank  and 
piston  when  this  opening  should  occur.  In  order  to  mark  this  position  a 
line  is  drawn  across  the  fly-wheel  at  (he  point,  £.  Next,  as  the  elosinft 
should  take  place  from  5  to  10  degrees  late,  that  is  after  passing  the  'head- 
end dead  centre,'  the  point,  0,  is  located,  as  represented  in  this  positton. 


12  3 

Fia.234.-Tli«Suoceaaiv«Pinltloiiaof  nVaJTB-llfUngOam  (after  FsardU). 

The  inlet,  of  course,  opens  immediately  after  the  exhaust  closes,  so  that 
the  point,  P,  is  next  marked  oil  a  short  distance  back  of  O.  Lastly,  the 
time  of  closing  the  inlet  is  determined  (this  varies  from  30  to  50  degrees 
after  crank  has  passed  the  'crank-end  dead  centre")  and  the  point,  /,  is 
settled  upon. 

"Having  located  correctly  all  points  of  opening  and  closing  of  valves, 
we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  timing.  Glancing  at  Fig.  334,  you  will 
notice  that  No.  I  shows  the  cam  just  about  to  raise  the  plunger  whidi 
operates  the  valve;  No,  2  shows  the  valve  at  its  highest  point,  or  maxi- 
mum lift,  and  No.  3,  the  position  of  'the  cam  and  roller  at  the  point  of 
'losing.    Vou  will  notice  that  a  small  amount  of  clearance  is  left,  in  order 
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to  insure  a  proper  seatii^  of  the  valve,  when  the  cam  haa  left  the  roller. 
It  will  easily  be  seen  that  as  soon  as  the  cam  has  turned  far  enough  to  cause 
friction  between  itself  and  the  roller,  the  plunger  will  begin  lifting  the 
Talve.  As  long  as  the  roller  turns  freely  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  valve 
ii  resting  on  its  seat,  but  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  turn  hard  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  valve  is  beginning  to  open.  Naturally,  when  the  cam  ts 
leaving  the  roller,  the  reverse  is  true. 

"Now  let  us  return  to  our  original  proposition,  and  see  what  use  can  be 
made  of  all  this.  We  will  first  turn  the  fly-wheel  over  with  the  starting 
crank  until  the  point,  E,  is  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  crank-shaft. 
According  to  our  calculations,  the  exhaust  valve  should  be  on  the  point 
of  opening.  Place  your  hand  on  the  roller  at  the  bottom  of  the  valve 
plunger,  and  see  whether  or  not  it  turns  freely.  If  you  find  that  it  moves 
easily,  turn  the  engine  a  little  further  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  A 
slight  movement  should  cause  the  roller  to  tighten;  if  it  does  not,  it  shows 
that  the  cam  has  not  yet  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  hence  the  valve  will 
not  open  soon  enough.  In  this  case  turn  the  wheel  back  to  its  former 
position,  and  move  the  cam  back  around  the  cam  shaft  until  the  valve 
b^ns  to  open  at  the  proper  time.  Frequently,  in  doing  this,  however, 
you  will  find  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the  valve  close  properly, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  necessary  to  braze  a  small  piece  on  the  side  of  the 
cam  to  increase  its  width  in  order  to  hold  the  valve  open  its  required  time. 
Having  adjusted  the  opening,  turn  the  fly-wheel  around  until  the  marie,  O, 
shows  up  on  top,  and  proceed  in  a  similar  way  to  find  whether  or  not  the 
roller  frees  itself  at  (he  right  moment 

"Assuming  thai  the  exhaust  valve  has  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of, 
let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  inlet.  Turn  the  fly-wheel  over  as  before 
until  the  point,  P.  is  just  over  the  shaft.  Then  try  the  roller  to  see  if  it 
is  just  beginning  to  slick.  If  this  is  true,  wc  can  go  on;  if  not,  the  same 
method  of  procedure  has  to  be  followed  as  in  the  case  of  the  exhaust 
valve.  When  the  time  for  the  opening  has  been  adjusted  correctly,  revolve 
the  wheel  until  the  mark,  /,  comes  into  position,  when,  of  course,  the  roller 
should  begin  to  loosen.  After  a  little  practice,  by  simply  changing  the 
shape  of  the  cam,  either  by  filing  off  or  adding  to  its  surface,  you  will 
be  able  to  secure  the  results  desired. 

"Each  engine  requires  a  slightly  different  valve-timing,  so  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  definite  data  regarding  the  above.  Each  manufacturer  furnishes 
an  instruction  book  which  gives  detailed  information  regarding  proper 
valve-timing  to  be  used  for  any  particular  size  of  motor.  The  diagram 
(Fig.  2i3)  may  be  made  of  considerable  assistance  by  properly  substituting 
the  values  of  angles  given  in  the  instruction  book." 

In  timing  the  valves  of  a  multiple-cylinder  engine,  this  process 
mtis^  of  Qourse,  be  repeated  for  each  separate  cylinder. 


CHAPTER   TWENTY-SEVEN. 

GOVBRNINtt  AN©  CONTROl,  OP  A  GASOLINB  HNGINB. 

Varieties  of  Controlling  Device. — For  the  governing  of  four- 
cycle engines  several  different  methods  have  been  employed- 
They  are: 

1.  Hit-and-Miss  Governors. 

2.  Throttle  Governors. 

3.  Ignition  Control. 

In  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  such  devices  as  the 
Winton  pneumatic  control,  which  may  justly  be  awarded  first 
place  in  its  class. 

Theories  of  Governing. — Classifying  governing  apparatus  ac- 
cording to  the  operative  theories  involved,  we  have : 

1.  Valve-lift  regulation. 

2.  Variation  of  the  fuel  mixture. 

3.  Timing  of  the  ignition. 

With  any  one  of  these  means  are  generally  provided  for  both 
automatic  and  intelligent  control  Although,  at  the  present  time, 
many  authorities  contend  that  all  control  of  an  automobile  en- 
gine should  be  solely  in  the  hand  of  the  driver,  automatic  gov- 
ernors still  hold  their  place  on  most  of  the  best-known  makes  of 
engine. 

Hit-and>Ml8s  Qoverning. — ^The  original  Daimler  engines 
were  controlled  by  what  is  known  as  the  "hit-and-miss"  form  of 
governor.  Briefly  described,  the  theory  is  that,  at  excessively 
high  speeds,  the  action  of  the  exhaust  valve  is  interrupted  by  a 
mechanism  which  withdraws  the  cam-actuated  push-rod  out  of 
its  line,  causing  it  to  miss.  At  normal  speeds  the  push-rod  al- 
ways hits  the  end  of  the  valve  stem,  pushing  the  valve  cq>en 
against  the  tension  of  its  spring.  In  the  earlier  models  of  Daim- 
ler's V-shaped  engine  the  opening  of  the  exhaust  valve  was  con- 
trolled by  a  feather  running  in  a  double  eccentric  circular  cam 
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groove  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  crank  disks,  as  shown  in  the 
half-sectional  diagram.  By  means  of  a  switch  actuated  by  a 
sliding  sleeve  and  centrifugal  ball  governor,  the  feather  could  be 
shunted  from  its  course,  so  as  to  run  in  a  nearly  circular  path, 
thus  involving  that  the  attached  push-rod  neither  rises  nor  falls^ 
and  keeping  the  exhaust  valve  closed.  This  involved  that  the 
bumed-out  gases  could  not  escape  from  the  cylinder;  also,  that 


Vni.23Gi-Oiietn>bof  Ou  Bnglne  OoTemor,  vhlcb  U  *n  Improred rafteUan of  tlu 
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shaft,  M.  E  laa  lever  arm  attached  to  I>.  irhlch  moves  tbe  shaft 
at  F,  as  shown,  thus  throwing  the  pick  blade,  H,  c-'  '•  — •--■  — 
Of  the  exhaust  valve  rod, 

no  fresh  charge  could  be  taken  in,  the  motor  operation  being  sus- 
pended until  the  speed  should  fall  to  the  proper  rate. 

In  later  models  of  Daimler  engine  a  hit-and-miss  governor  of 
a  different  description  was  used,  its  object  being  to  draw  the 
push-rod  away  from  the  line  in  which  it  could  hit  and  actuate 
the  valve  stem.  As  shown  in  an  accompanying  figure,  the  cam, 
A,  rotated  on  shaft,  L,  bears  upon  the  roller,  C,  and  lifts  the  arm, 
D,  pivoted  at  K,  and  held  in  position  by  a  spring,  L.  By  lifting 
arm,  D,  it  also  lifts  pushrod,  B,  which  opens  the  exhaust  valve 
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When,  however,  the  speed  of  the  motor  has  increased  beyond  the 
predetermined  limit  a  sleeve  of  varying  diameter,  sliding  on  the 
same  shaft,  L,  is  slid  along,  so  that  the  larger  diameter  is  brought 
to  bear  against  tlie  downward  extension,  H,  of  the  arm,  P,  thus 
causing  F  to  incline  on  the  pivot,  K,  toward  the  cylinder  (at  the 
right  as  in  the  cut),  hence  pushing  rod,  B,  by  link,  £,  out  of 
range  of  arm,  D,  as  it  is  moved  upward  by  impulse  from  cam, 
A.    In  this  case  the  exhaust  valve  is  not  opened. 


Governing  by  Variable  Valve  Lift. — The  Peugeots  intro- 
duced another  form  of  exhaust  valve  control  apparatus,  which, 
instead  of  operating  to  keep  the  valve  closed,  thus  involving  the 
difficulties  incident  on  retaining  the  exhaust  gases  in  the  cylinder, 
gave  a  var>ing  lift,  according  to  the  speed  of  the  engine.  As 
shown  in  figure  237.  j4  is  a  link  attached  to  spool,  G,  which  is 
slid  on  shaft,  H,  as  the  governor  works  under  speed  of  rotation. 
A  actuates  the  lever,  B,  sliding  the  roller,  /,  on  shaft,  K,  and  thus 
moving  the  fulcrum  of  lever,  D,  varies  the  lift  of  pushrod,  C, 
which  receives  its  motion  from  cam,  £,  bearing  upon  roller,  P. 

Governing  by  Varying  Cliarge  Volume. — Instead  of  inter- 
rupting the  movement  of  the  exhaust  valve,  several  engineers, 
notably  Winton,  Duryea  and  Mors,  adopted  the  theory  of  govern- 
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ing  by  controlling  the  intake,  and  thus  varying  the  volume  of  Ac 
fuel  charge  admitted  to  the  cylinder.  By  this  means  the  opera- 
tion of  the  engine  may  be  maintained  at  any  desired  point  of 
speed  or  power.  As  shown  in  the  diagram  of  the  Mors  engine, 
the  centrifugal  governor  actuates  a  horizontal  valve  shaft,  which, 
in  turn,  throws  levers  controlling  cocks  for  varying  the  fuel 
supply  admitted  to  the  intake  valves.  A  very  similar  arrange- 
ment is  embodied  on  the  Duryea  three-cylinder  engine,  with  the 
notable  exception  that  hand  control  takes  the  place  of  autc^natic 
governing. 


WInton's  Pneumatic  Governor. — Winton's  governor  controls 
the  volume  of  the  charge  by  varying  the  lift  of  the  inlet  valve. 
It  may  be  operated  both  automatically  and  manually,  and  may  be 
so  adjusted  that  the  engine  can  operate  at  any  desired  rate  of 
speed,  without  interference.  Each  inlet  valve  has  an  elongated 
stem,  which  extends  backward  so  as  to  carry  the  piston  of  a 
small  cylinder  to  the  rear  of  the  valve  chamber.  A  reciprocating 
air  pump  supplies  air  to  this  small  cylinder,  varying  the  travel 
of  its  piston,  according  to  the  speed  of  the  engine.  At  high 
speeds  the  air  pump  works  rapidly,  greatly  compressing  the  air 
before  the  small  piston,  and  consequently  opposing  the  free  open- 
ing of  the  inlet  valve;  at  low  speeds,  it  works  slower,  allowing 
greater  freedom  to  the  inlet  opening.  Of  course,  with  the  pump 
working  direct  from  the  engine  and  constantly  increasing  the  air 
pressure  within  the  small  cylinder,  the  point  would  soon  be 
reached  at  which  the  inlet  valve  could  not  open  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  engine  must  cease.  To  forestall  this  difficulty,  a  "set 
governor"  or  regulating  cock  is  provided,  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing a  certain  proportion  of  the  air  to  escape  from  the  small 
cylinder,  thus  making  the  rate  of  speed  constant  at  any  desired 
point  Furthermore,  there  is  another  regulating  vent  cock,  con- 
trolled by  a  push  button  at  the  driver's  foot,  which  enables  him 
to  increase  the  speed  to  the  point  of  allowing  the  air  to  escape  as 
fast  as  it  comes  from  the  pump,  thus  removing  all  obstruction  to 
the  lift  of  the  inlet  valve. 

C^ooglc 
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The  details  of  the  Winton  governor  are  given  in  tfic  accom- 
panying diagram.  Here,  air  compressor  piston,  P,  is  driven  direct- 
ly from  one  of  the  motor  pistons,  and  forces  air  past  the  chedc 
valve,  V,  into  the  compressed  air  cylinder,  where  it  operates  to 
hold  the  piston  to  the  left,  and  keeps  the  intaking  valve  closed, 
regardless  of  the  piston  suction  tending  to  open  the  valve  by  mov- 
ing it  to  the  right.  By  means  of  the  regulating  cock  the  pressure 
may  be  reduced  in  the  air  cylinder,  thus  permitting  the  intake 
valve  to  open,  more  or  less  as  the  air  pressure  is  more  or  less 


reduced  in  the  cylinder.  The  needle  valve,  "N ,  is  seated  in  and 
carried  by  the  intake  valve  stem,  is  spring  pressed  to  the  left  by 
a  coiled  spring  at  its  right  end,  is  retained  by  a  cross  pin,  S,  and 
co-acts  with  the  adjustable  seat,  A,  S,  to  close  or  open  the  pass- 
age of  gasoline  from  the  float  chamber  to  the  carburetter  under- 
neath, whence  the  mixture  is  drawn  to  the  cylinder  through  the 
intake  valve.  No  gasoline  can  go  to  the  carburetter  unless  the 
motor  piston  is  moved,  and  more  or  less  gasoline  goes  to  the  car- 
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buretter  as  the  intake  valve  is  lifted  more  or  less.  The  r^ulating 
cock  governs  the  action  of  the  motM-  by  determraing  the  amount 
of  air  that  is  allowed  to  escape  through  the  vent 

CadiiUc  Variable  Valve-Lift.^ — An  automatic  governing 
device,  which  varies  the  lift  of  the  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  adopted  by  Winton  is  used  with  the 
Cadillac  four-cylinder  engine.  In  this  device,  the  pressure  of  a 
liquid  is  used  to  vary  the  lifts  of  the  variable  valve  cams  fixed 
on  a  rotating  countershaft,  as  shown  in  fig.  239.  As  here  shown, 
the  regulation  is  accomplished  by  sliding  the  cam  shaft  endwise, 
The  device  is  described,  as  follows: 

C  is  a  portion  of  the  cam  shaft  showing  two  of  the  cams :  A, 


rra.  1)9.— DUgmnof  tha  CkdiIl>o'VaiiKblfr4:am  Ull-OoTenior  fUfnUtian- 

an  inlet  cam  operating  the  inlet  valve  through  the  roll  and 
valve-lifter,  £;  B,  an  exhaust  cam,  operating  an  exhaust  valve 
through  the  roll  and  valve-lifter  P.  D,  D  are  two  bearings  for 
the  cam-shaft  C,  which  are  also  free  to  move  in  the  bored-out 
parts  of  the  motor  frame.  i?  is  a  hardened  steel  finger 

with  its  end  between  the  exhaust  cam,  B,  and  the  inlet  cam,  A. 
R  is  carried  on  the  piston  rod,  /,  which  is  attached  to  the  piston 
head,  H.  The  piston  and  rod,  and  with  them  the  finger,  R,  and 
the  cam  shaft,  C,  are  all  normally  held  in  the  position  shown  by 
the  coil  spring,  G.  Widi  the  cam  shaft  in  this  position  the  inlet 
cam,  A,  gives  the  maximum  lift  to  the  inlet  valve,  allowing  the 
motor  to  develop  its  full  power  and  speed,  if  is  an  oil  pump 
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driven  by  flie  gear,  N.  The  pump,  M,  draws  its  supply  from  the 
well,  K,  and  discharges  into  the  closed  end  of  the  cylinder,  S. 
This  discharge  is  governed  by  the  by-pass,  i.  If  L  be  closed 
and  the  motor  started,  the  pump,  M,  discharging  into  the  cylin- 
der, 5",  will  force  the  piston,  H,  out  until  it  uncovers  the  edge  of 
the  discharge  port,  T,  and  allowing  the  oil  to  flow  back  into  the 
well,  K.  Under  these  conditions  the  cam  shaft,  C,  b  held  at  flic 
other  extreme  of  its  travel  so  that  the  inlet  cam.  A,  causes  a  very 
slight  lift  of  the  inlet  valve,  giving  the  minimum  speed  and 
power  from  the  motor.  If  the  by-pass,  L,  be  partly  open,  the 
tension  of  the  coil  sprii^,  G,  will  carry  the  cam  shaft  back,  until 
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the  speed  of  the  motor  increases,  so  that  the  dischai^e  from  the 
pump,  M,  balances  the  tension  of  the  spring,  G,  in  spite  of  the 
opening  of  the  by-pass,  L.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  these 
conditions,  if  the  load  of  the  motor  is  increased  the  reduction  in 
speed  will  immediately  result  in  an  increased  lift  of  the  inlet 
valve,  allowing  the  motor  to  develop  greater  power  to  meet  the 
increased  demand.  If  the  load  on  the  motor  be  decreased,  the  in- 
crease in  speed  will  cause  the  inlet  valve  to  receive  less  lift,  thus 
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reducing  the  power  of  the  motor  according  to  the  redaced 
demand  upon  it 

Varying  Mixture  and  Varying  Volume. — WJnton  claims,  as 
the  most  conspicuous  advantage  of  his  pneumatic  control,  that 
tlie  quality  or  air  and  gas  proportions,  of  the  fuel  mixture  are 
constant  at  any  predetermined  point  of  carburetter  regulation, 
and  that  the  volume  only  is  varied,  thus  supplying  fuel  as  re- 
quired and  effecting  a  great  economy.     With  reduced  volume  the 
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initial  and  compression  pressures  are  also  reduced.  As  against 
"volume  throttling,"  however,  very  many  engineers  still  adhere  to 
the  theory  of  varying  mixture,  reducing  excessive  speeds  by  al- 
lowing greater  proportions  of  air  to  enter  the  mixing  chamber, 
and  increasing  the  proportion  of  gas  as  the  speed  falls.  This 
practice  involves,  of  course,  that  the  same  volume  of  fuel  mixture 
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13  always  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
initial  and  compression  pressures  are  invariable.  The  two  theo- 
ries are  one  in  point  of  reducing  the  explosion  pressure,  in  order 
to  reduce  speed. 

The  Rlker  Governor. — The  governor  used  on  the  Locomobile 
gasoline  engine,  for  automatically  effecting  the  throttling  of  the 
carburetter  and  the  retarding  of  the  spark,  is  a  good  example  of 
it  class.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagrams,  the  arms  car- 
rying the  governor  weight  actuate  links  at  right  angles  to  their 
normal  position,  and  cause  a  sleeve  on  the  governor  shaft  to  turn 
on  the  shaft  through  part  of  a  revolution,  according  to  the  speed 


of  the  engine.  The  part  rotation  of  this  sleeve  serves  to  retard 
the  spark  by  shifting  the  contact  of  the  sparking  commutator. 
.  At  the  same  time,  two  pins,  attached  to  the  sleeve  arms  and  pro- 
jecting through  the  gear  into  the  opposite  direction,  give  a  simi- 
lar turn  to  the  governor  shipper  loosely  let  on  to  the  governor 
shaft.  This  shipper  has  a  hub  with  a  spiral  groove,  through 
which  projects  a  pin  fixed  into  the  shaft,  as  shown.  By  the  part 
revolution  given  the  shipper  by  the  pins  the  hub  moves  hack- 
ward  along  the  shaft  as  far  as  the  pin  in  the  groove  will  allow  it, 
thus  actuating  a  link  for  throttling  the  carburetter.    As  the  engine 
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slows  down,  the  sleeve  holding  the  commutator  cam  returns  to 
its  position,  and  the  pins,  acting  on  the  shipper,  moves  the  slotted 
hub  into  normal  position,  restoring  the  full  feed  of  fuel  mixture. 
In  starting  the  engine,  the  driver  reverses  the  lead,  retarding  the 
spark  until  the  full  speed  is  attained,  then  leaving  contrcd  to  the 
governor. 

Throttling  the  Fuel  Mixture. — In  practical  operation  the  fuel 
mixture  is  throttled  by  a  valve  operated  directly  by  an  arm 
actuated  by  the  centrifugal  governor.  As  shown  in  the  several 
types  of  carburetter,  described  in  another  rhapter,  an  important 
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part  in  the  work  of  governing  the  engine  takes  place  in  the  mixing 
chamber.  In  all  devices  for  automatically  regulating  the  air-in- 
take of  the  carburetter,  the  means  adopted  is,  briefly,  some  form 
of  sliding  or  rotating  valve  for  varying  the  opening  of  inlet  tube. 
Accurate  adjustment  of  the  valve  for  the  particular  fuel  to  be 
used  fixes  the  maximum  and  minimum  openings  at  such  points 
that  the  resulting  mixtures  of  air  and  fuel  gas  are  always  within 
the  explodable  limits.    The  result  is  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
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air  is  admitted  at  a  high  speed,  and,  consequently,  the  power  ef- 
fect of  the  explosion  is  decreased.  As  the  speed  falls,  the  open- 
ing of  the  air  inlet  is  decreased,  and,  consequently,  the  power 
effect  of  the  explosion  is  augmented. 


Varying  the  Point  of  Ignition. — Another  effective  method  of 
controlling  the  speed  of  the  engine,  is  retarding  of  the  spark.  In 
practice,  this  involves  some  means  for  connecting  the  governor 
to  the  rotating  member  of  the  "commutator"  or  contact-breaker, 
so  as  to  produce  the  igniting  spark  at  the  desired  point  in  ^e 
cycle. 


E,  bask  o(  centre. 
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The  Correct  .Time  for  Ignition. — As  with  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  control  of  gasoline  engines,  the  time  of  the  spark 
may  be  varied  only  between  very  dehnite  limits.  In  general, 
these  limits  are  between  one-third  stroke  ahead  and  one-seventh 
stroke  after  the  dead  centre  of  the  crank,  according  to  the  kind 
of  fuel,  the  strength  of  the  mixture  and  the  normal  speed  of  the 
engine.  If  it  occurs  too  early,  the  point  of  maximum  pressure  is 
reached  before  the  compression  stroke  is  completed,  and  very  fre- 
quently a  "back-kick,"  or  tendency  to  reversal  of  the  motion  fol- 
lows ;  certainly  a  complete  waste  of  the  power  effort.    If  it  occurs 
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too  late,  the  maximum  pressure  is  reached  only  when  the  stroke 
is  far  advanced,  with  the  result  that  a  lar^e  part  of  the  power 
effect  is  lost.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  point  of  maxt- 
mum  pressure  should  not  occur  on  the  dead  centre  of  the  crank, 
rince  this  produces  a  wholly  unnecessary  jar  and  friction  on  the 
crank  pin,  and,  as  in  the  two  previous  cases,  wastes  the  power. 
Under  usual  conditions,  the  point  of  maximum  pressure,  or  com- 
plete ignition,  should  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  out-stroke  of 
the  piston, 

Spark-Timing;  and  Power  Effect. — The  effects  obtained  by 
varying  the  time  of  ignition  with  a  constant  mixture  are  shown 
by  the  accompanying  diagram  fig,  244. 

Here  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  are  taken  at  the  moment  of  spark 
ignition,  and  the  points,  F,  G,  H,  J,  K,  at  the  point  of  greatest 
pressure.  The  point,  A,  is  about  one-third  stroke  ahead  of  dead 
centre ;  B,  about  one-fourth  ahead ;  C,  on  the  dead  centre ;  D,  one- 
sixteenth  after ;  E,  one-seventh  after.  The  curves,  AF,  BG,  CH, 
DJ,  EK,  show  graphically  the  relative  power  effort  to  be  ob- 
tained by  varying  the  spark  from  positive  to  negative  lead, 

Spark-Regulation  and  Speed. — The -field  for  the  most  fre- 
quent application  of  engine  governing  by  spark  regulation  is 
found  in  the  practice  of  shifting  the  point  of  ignition,  so  as  to 
enable  the  maintenance  of  high  speeds.  This  is  true  for  two 
very  definite  reasons : 

r.  With  ordinary  forms  of  jump  and  break  spark,  the  fuel 
ignites  progressively,  instead  of  detonating,  or  exploding,  conse- 
quently entailing  the  lapse  of  an  appreciable  period  before  the 
maximum  pressure  is  reached. 

2.  The  spatk  on  a  high-tension  circuit  always  occurs  at  a  point 
measurably  later  than  the  closure  of  the  primary  circuit. 

At  high  speeds,  therefore,  the  time  of  circuit-closing  is  advanced 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  in  order 
to  beg^n  the  out-strc4ce  as  nearly  as  possible  at  maximum  pressure. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagram  from  Technics, 
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which  shows  average  points  for  circuit-closure  or  spark-timii^ : 
for  hand-starting  at  A;  for  slow  running  at  B;  for  full  load  at 
400  R.  P.  M.  at  C;  for  full  load  at  1,200  r.  p.  m.  atU;  forveiy 
light  load  at  about  400  r.  p.  m.  at  B.  The  situation  is  set  forth, 
as  follows: 

"Vi&rcf  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  timing  automatic,  but  np 
to  the  present  none  of  these  has  proved  satisfactory.  To  appreciate  the 
difiiculties  involved  it  is  necessary  to  consider  all  the  causes  that  render 
variation  necessaiy.  It  is  found  that,  as  an  engine  runs  faster,  the  point 
of  sparking  has  to  be  advanced,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  occur  earlier,  and, 
when  an  engine  is  running  veiy  fast>  it  is  necessary  for  the  theoretical 


no.  245. -DIunuTiBhtJirlTiB  Proper  Points  rnrCloBlDirthelBnttfonaroiiltM  VutiaaM 
3i)eada  anil  Lends  i  A,  point  of  Indtton  ror  hkod  stutlus  i  B,  point  ol  Isnltlon  tor 
VBTf  slow  ramiliiii ;  C.  Dolnt  of  limltiuD  (or  full  load  at  about  400  r.p.in..  D,  polni 
of  ICDltlon  for  faillDad  at  abontl,a)Or.p.in.i  B,  approzlmata  point  of  IgnltiiKi  fbr 
TBTj  tight  luad  at  about  400  r.p.ni. 


no"  of  crank  travel  before  the 


point  of  ignition  to  be  even  as  early  a 
&riiig  center. 

"The  principal  reason  for  this  is  the  interval  of  tune  between  the  first 
Ignition  of  the  gas  and  the  instant  when  maximum  pressure  is  reached; 
this  interval,  being  approximately  constant,  renders  it  necessary  to  advance 
the  point  of  ignition  as  the  engine  speed  increases,  if  it  is  desired  to  keep 
the  point  of  maximum  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the  working  stroke. 
Two  other  causes  add  to  this  effect — the  lag  of  the  trembler  on  the  induc- 
tion coil,  and  the  lessened  compression  at  high  speeds,  due  to  the  loss  of 
volumetric  efficiency  caused  by  the  wire-drawing  effect  of  both  induction 
and  exhaust  valves.  These  are  slightly  compensated  for  by  the  quicker 
burning  of  the  richer  mixture,  taken  in  at  high  speeds,  caused  by  the  in- 
creased vacuum  in  the  jet  chamber.  It  is  evident  that  the  coil  lag  is  a 
time-element  and  that  the  interval  betneen  the  completion  of  the  electric 
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drcait  and  the  'T)reale,"'  due  to  the  downward  movement  of  the  trembler, 
will  be  constant  for  the  same  coil,  and  quite  independent  of  the  ensine 
speed.  This  factor  is  of  less  importance  since  the  general  adoption  of  high 
speed  tremblers,  and  is,  of  course,  entirely  absent  in  magneto  ignition. 
The  loss  of  volumetric  efficiency  results  in  more  burnt  gas  being  left  in 
the  cylinder  from  the  previous  explosion,  and  the  taking-in  of  a  lessened 
charge,  causing  a  drop  in  the  compression  and  consequent  slower  burning, 
as  the  degree  of  compression  has  considerable  influence  on  the  rate  of 
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borning  of  an  explosive  mixture  of  given  quality.  The  enriching  of  the 
aiixture  at  high  speeds  compensates  for  this  to  a  certain  extent,  depending 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  valve  gear  and  carburetter,  but,  of  course  this  com- 
pensation is  only  at  tlie  sacrifice  of  fuel  efficiency. 
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"Prom  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  evident  that  if  the  mixture 
is  throttled,  thus  lowering  the  compression,  It  will  be  necessary  to  advance 
the  spark  to  obtain  a  correct  diagram  at  the  same  engine  speed;  and  thu 
effect  will  generally  be  intensilied,  as  throttling  usually  results  in  a  weak- 
ened mixture.  Any  automatic  device  must,  therefore,  not  only  vary  the  con- 
lact  to  compensate  for  variation  of  ei^ne  speed,  but,  if  correct  ignitiwt 
and  maximum  eflicien<^  is  desired,  also  for  varying  degrees  of  tbiottling 
and  alterations  of  quali^  of  mixture." 

Spark  and  Throttle  Qovernors. — As  may  be  readily  under- 
stood, governing  by  retarding  the  spark  is  very  wasteful  of 
energ3~,  since  it  results  inevitably  in  exhausting  before  ignition 
h  complete.  For  this  reason,  when  spark  regulation  is  used  tn 
automatic  governing,  it  is  generally  in  connection  with  mixture- 
throttling,  which  doubly  reduces  the  power  effect.  In  general, 
however,  precisely.the  same  result  follows  with  the  use  of  a  weak 
mixture  as  with  the  use  of  a  retarded  spark — reduced  power  effect 
and  slow  combustion  of  the  charge.  A  rich  mixture  and  a  posi- 
tive lead  to  the  spark  alike  produce  increased  power  efEect  and 
rapid  combustion.  The  diagram,  shown  in  Fig.  222,  could  be 
produced  as  the  result  of  varying  the  fuel  mixture,  as  readily  as 
by  shifting  the  time  of  the  spark -occurrence. 

The  diagram  in  Fig.  245  shows  thai  the  best  effect  of  the  ex- 
ploding fuel  may  be  obtained  only  by  advancing  the  spark  when 
desiring  to  run  at  high  speeds.  In  order  to  achieve  this  end,  sev- 
eral cars,  notably  the  Jeffrey  Rambler,  are  equipped  with  an  au- 
tomatic epark-advance  governor. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVEN. 

CLUTCHES  AND  TItAN EMISSIONS. 

Essentials  of  a  Gasoline  Vehicle. — Every  vehicle  propelled 
by  a  hydro-carbon,  or  internal-combustion,  engine,  popularly 
tnown  as  a  "gasoline  engine,"  must  have  a  transmission  gear,  for 
varying  the  ratio  of  speed  and  power  transmitted  to  the  road 
wheels.  The  transmission  gear  is  connected  to  the  en^ne 
shaft  through  a  clutch,  which  may  be  thrown  into  engagement, 
to  start  the  vehicle,  and  thrown  out  again  to  stop  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  some  form  of  throw-out  clutch,  because 
it  would  be  difficult  to  start  the  engine  with  the  machinery  and 
running  gear  connected. 

It  is  desirable  to  use  a  speed-reducing  and  changing  trans- 
mission, between  the  engine  and  the  road  wheels,  because  the 
internal-combustion  engine  is  less  flexible  than  the  steam  engine, 
and  requires  a  reducing  gear  to  effect  a  rational  economy.  With- 
out such  a  gear,  the  i*oad  wheels  may  be  driven  direct  from  the 
engine  shaft,  and  changes  of  speed  and  power-effect  produced 
by  throttling,  a^  already  explained.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  a  much  more  powerful  engine  would  be  required  than  is  now 
used  on  any  vehicle.  This  is  true  because,  with  every  throttling 
of  the  charge  of  a  gas  engine,  the  initial  pressures  are  reduced, 
widi  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  explosion  and  the  mean  effec- 
tive pressures.  In  order,  therefore,  to  run  at  moderate  speeds, 
the  engine  would  have  to  be  throttled  down  to  one-half  or  one- 
third  its  normal  power.  In  ascending  hills  full  power  would  often 
be  required,  and  this  would  be  far  in  excess  of  what  is  generally 
used. 

The  force  of  these  remarks  becomes  apparent  when  we  re- 
member that  the  best  efficiency  of  a  gas  engine  is  obtained  by 
maintaining  as  nearly  as  possible  a  constant  speed  and  power 
output 
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The  French  designer,  Vallee,  drove  his  vehicles  from  the  en- 
g;ine  shaft  through  leather  belting.  Duryea  uses  a  two-speed 
transmission,  doing  all  his  driving,  except  hill-climbing,  on  the 
high  gear,  and  varying  the  speed  by  throttling.  Both  use  very 
high-powered  engines,  in  order  to  allow  a  wide  range  of  throt- 
tling, from  maximum  to  minimum  power  without  danger  of 
failure. 


Fro.  247.  FlO.  S48. 

Fia.  S^I^Intemsl  Cons  Clutch  of  the  Peerleas  Car.  A.  en^iie  fly-wheel-.  B,  femal* 
tone:  C.  male  Pone:  D.  unlverHBl  cuupling  on  male  cone:  B,  buafalng  on  D:  F. 
I'ullar  Icvyrd  on  1>;  <).  key.  H,  ball  butrBKa  for  Uklnii  up  Lbe  UiruBt  on  dto- 
enKSBlna  dutchj  J.  fluiBe  on  ball  txine;  K.  m-eptacle  on  Ii  lor  openUiiKraka; 
U  nuTnlBprlnit  for  retaining  ('lut4?'h  surface  contact:  M.  leather  bknd  riveted  on 
C  irlvInK  Kou]  friction  surface :  Q.  main  shaft  \  R,  portion  of  Htiaft  tamed  doini 
to  at  fly-wheel ;  S.  imrllon  of  Bluilt  turned  down  tu  receive  cluti-h  sleeve ;  Z.  lUn|ii 
to  which  Hy-whecl  U  boUeil. 

Flo.  248.-External  (one  flutrh  of  the  Pope-Toledo  Car.  A.  fly-whwl  clutch  cone; 
B.  ny-whrvl;  <\  Hy-wherl  clutch  stud  plale;  D,  D.  clutch  spring  Muds:  E,  cluuti 
sprtnK;  V.  HiirlTiK  retalnir:  tl,  retainer  lah  nut:  H,  slidlnic  sleeve  for  settlni 
clutch:  J.  crank  shalt  end;  K,  crank  shaft  not:  L,  Uil  shaft :  U.  ball  tbnut 
collar;  K.  ball  thrust  bush;  O.  slidluK  sleeve  bush  ;  P,  clatcb  cone  leather. 

Forms  of  Clutch. — There  are  four  forms  of  clutch  in  use  on 
gasoline  propelled  vehicles: 

1.  Cone  Clutches. 

2.  Drum  and  Band  Clutches. 

3.  Expanding  Ring  Clutches. 

4.  Compression  Disc  Clutches. 

Dcr:scb>.  Google 
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Requirements  In  Clutches. — The  leading  requirements  in  a 
serviceable  clutch  are: 

1.  Gradual  eng^ement,  in  order  to  avoid  jerks  due  to  too 
sudden  throwing  on  of  the  power. 

2.  Large  contact  surfaces. 

Forms  of  Transmission  Gear. — ^Th4re  are  four  forms  of 
transmission  gear  in  use  at  the  present  time : 

I.  Stiding-Spur,  or  Clash-Gear  Transmissions,  which  may  be 
distinguished  in  two  forms : 


ria.S49.-EiidTlewuidCTOu  Si'CtloD  oCthePackkrd  ExpaQdlnsRlDKCIntcb. 

a.  One-lever,  sHding-sleeve  gears,  such  as  the  Panhard- 
Levassor,  Decauville,  Riker,  Packard  and  Toledo. 

b.  One-lever,  selective-finger  or  gridiron  slot  transmissions, 
such  as  the  Daimler,  Columbia,  Knox,  and  numerous  other 
forms  used  on  modern  gasoline  cars. 

2.  Meshing-Spur,   or  Individual-Clutch   Transmissions, 
Prominent  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  old  Winton 

and  Haynes-Apperson  gears. 

3.  Planetary   Transmissions. 

Among  planetary  transmissions  may  be  mentioned  the. 
Duryea,  Oid§  and  Cadillac. 
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4.  Friction-Disc  Transmissions. 

In  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  the  belt  and  puUqr 
transmission  of  the  early  Daimler  vehicles  and  others. 

Cone  Clutches. — The  cone  clutch  is  the  typical  form,  and 
was  formerly  in  practically  universal  use.  As  shown  in  ac- 
companying figures,  cone  clutches  consist  of  two  members:  3 
dish-shaped  ring,  secured  to  the  face  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  a 
truncated  cone,  carried  by  a  sleeve  sliding  on  the  main  shaft, 
and  held  in  close  fit  by  means  of  a  spring.  The  first  member 
is  called  the  "female  cone,"  the  second,  the  "male  cone." 


PlO.SGO.-HechBnlBni  of  the  ExiNUidliiKRlnK  Clutch  of  tiie  Colnmblk  LIsht  0»r. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  cone  clutch:  the  external  cone 
clutch,  in  which  the  male  cone  is  forced  against  the  fly-wheel 
from  the  rear;  and  the  internal  cone  clutch,  in  which  the  male 
cone  is  contained  within  the  other  member  and  is  forced  into 
contact  from  the  front.  The  latter,  or  self-contained  clutch, 
is  a  generally  favored  pattern.  In  both  forms  of  cone  clutch 
the  contact  is  between  a  metal  surface  and  one  of  leather  or 
fibre.  Because  it  is  essential  that  no  oil  or  grit  be  allowed  to 
collect  on  the  friction  surfaces,  the  internal  cone  clutch  is  pre- 
ferable, as  enabling  the  surfaces  to  be  more  readily  protected. 

Ctme  Clutch  Efficiency.— In  order  to  achieve  good  power 
transmission  by  means  of  a  clutch,  two  things  are  essential: 
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1.  Sufficient  friction  surface. 

2.  Proper  angularity  of  the  cone. 

The  angularity  generally  adopted  is  between  12''  and  15°.  gen- 
erally nearer  the  latter,  which  affords  a  friction  surface  of 
about  %  the  fly-wheel  diameter  in  breadth.  To  increase  or 
decrease  the  angle  of  the  cone  would  neutralize  the  friction 
effect. 


lO.SBl.-HultiplcDIac  Clutcb,  Mctionedts*hoir 


s  with  Cone  Clutches. — Although  cone  clutches  pos- 
sess the  advantage  of  simple  construction,  and  may  be  readily 
thrown  in  and  out  of  action,  they  are  subject  to  two  grave 
defects : 

r.  Unless  skillfully  handled,  the  power  will  be  thrown  on 
with  a  jerk,  not  gradually,  as  it  should  be,  thus  jarring  the 
machinery  and  annoying  the  passengers. 

2.  The  friction  surfaces,  when  worn,  are  liable  to  slip  on 
each  other,  thus  losing  power  and  jerking  rather  than  pulling 
the  machinety. 
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In  order  to  avoid  the  first  difficulty  several  designers  have 
placed  small  spiral  springs  at  intervals  on  the  surface  of  the 
male  cone,  or  between  the  cones,  thus  rendering  the  grip  be- 
tween the  surfaces  gradual.  Such  springs  may  act  efficiently, 
but  are  objectionable  as  complicating  construction. 

Drum  and  Band  Clutches. — Clutches  of  the  drum  and  band 
type  are  really  only  variations  of  the  form  of  brakes  most 
common  on  motor  carriages.  They  are  generally  used  in  con- 
nection with  planetary,  or  epicycUc,  transmissions,  and  consist 
simply  in  leather  or  fibre  rings,  which  are  compressed  against 
the  periphery  of  drums,  in  order  to  prevent  rotation.  They 
will  be  described  in  connection  with  planetary  transmissions. 

Expanding  Ring  Chitclies. — Expanding  ring  clutches  are 
used  by  several  designers  as  convenient  substitutes  for  the 
ordinary  cone  clutches.  Mechanically,  they  are  identical  with 
the  expanding  ring  brakes,  except  for  the  fact  that  their  use 
accomplishes  the  connection  into  a  working  unit  of  two  rotat- 
ing shafts.  According  to  engineering  authorities,  the  cone 
clutch  and  the  expanding  band  clutch  are  similar  in  theory,  the 
angularity  of  the  cone  in  the  cone  clutch  being  the  same  as 
the  angle  of  the  operating  levers  in  the  band  clutch.  The 
friction  surfaces  of  the  ring  clutch  may  be  both  of  metal  or 
the  ring  may  be  faced  with  fibre. 

Compression  Disc  Clutcfies. — The  disc  clutch  is  the  latest 
and  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  clutch  problem.  Briefly 
described,  it  consists  of  three  or  more  metal  discs  secured  al- 
ternately to  the  clutch  shaft  and  to  the  face  of  the  engine 
fly-wheel.  By  the  pressure  of  a  powerful  spring  the  discs  are 
forced  together,  thus  involving  a  close  driving  contact,  which 
cannot  slip.  Unlike  other  forms  of  clutch,  the  disc  clutch 
should  be  soaked  with  oil.  This  contact  is  gradually  made, 
as  is  not  the  case  vrith  all  other  clutches. 

Friction-Disc  Transmissions, — The  friction-disc  transmis- 
^on  undoubtedly  has  a  large  future.    It  obviates  all  the  diffi- 
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culties  incident  upon  the  use  of  sliding  spur  gears  or  planetan 
speed  changers,  and  also  does  away  with  clutches  of  all  descrip- 
tions. In  practical  service  upon  all  weights  of  vehicle  it  has 
already  demonstrated  its  ability  to  transmit  power  as  efficiently 
as  any  other  device.  Briefly  described,  the  friction  transmis- 
sion consists  of  two  elements,  the  driving  friction  disc  and  the 
driven  friction  disc.  The  simplest  form,  the  driven  disc  is 
set  on  a  shaft  at  right  angles  to  the  driving  disc,  and  is 


ic  (or  ctasngiiiB  iBe  npeeda  by  ablf  tins  dlic 

rotated  by  friction  contact  between  its  edge  and  the  face  of  the 
driver.  When  the  edge  of  the  driven  disc  is  driven  on  a  circle 
nearest  the  periphery  of  the  driver,  its  speed  is  greatest.  As 
it  is  slid  along  its  shaft,  toward  the  centre  of  the  driver,  is 
may  be  done  by  means  of  a  squared  portion  or  splines,  its 
speed  is  constantly  decreased.  At  the  center  of  the  driving 
disc  it  ceases  to  rotate.  If  slid  beyond  the  centre  of  the  driver, 
its  motion  is  reversed. 
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Clutch  Requirements. — ^The  construction  of  a  clutch  must  be 
such  that  it  does  not  apply  the  full  power  of  the  engine  at  once, 
but  does  so  gradually,  in  order  that  the  car  may  start  slowly  and 
without  jerking.  If  the  power  were  applied  suddenly,  the  ma- 
chinery might  be  badly  strained,  or  again,  the  resistance  of  the 
stationary  car  might  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  momentum  of 
the  engine  and  cause  it  to  stop  between  power  strokes. 


A  clutch  is  not  necessary  on  automobiles  propelled  by  steam 
or  electricity  as  these  powers  are  more  flexible,  that  is,  the  ap- 
plication of  power  is  not  intermittent,  as  with  the  gas  engine. 

A  clutch  must  be  capable  of  transmitiing  the  maximum  power  of  the 
engine  to  which  it  is  applied  without  slip  or  lo!is.  This  is  in  order  to 
avoid  a  waste  of  power.  In  addition  a  clutch  must  be  easy  to  operate, 
being  engaged  or  disengaged  with  minimum  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
operator. 
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It  is  essential  tliat  the  clutch  disengage  promptly,  that  there  may  be 
no  <irag  or  continued  rotation  of  the  parts  after  disengagement  It  must 
be  of  such  design  that  the  co-acting  surfaces  will  operate  for  extended 
periods  without  material  wear.  Silent  Operation  whether  in  engaging  or 
releasing,  is  a  desirable  quality. 

A  clutch  should  be  easy  of  removal  for  inspection  or  repairs  and  should 
be  provided  with  suitable  adjustments  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  wear 
between  the  surfaces  could  be  compensated  for  without  renewal  of  sur- 
factng. 

It  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  of  substantial  design  and  construction, 
and  with  as  few  operating  parts,  which  would  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order, 
as  is  consistent  to  preserve  proper  operation.  In  event  of  the  parts  need- 
ing replacement,  or  of  wear  being  serious  enough  to  require  new  frictional 
surfaces,  it  should  be  of  such  construction  that  the  replacements  could  be 
made  with  minimum  expense. 

The  Gearless  Transmission. — ^The  transmission  of  the  large 
Gearless  cars,  which  is  their  distinguishing  feature,  is  of  the 
planetary  type  as  shown  in  fig.  255. 

There  are  two  speeds  forward  and  reverse  without  the  use  of  any  gears, 
the  high  speed  bemg  direct,  in  which  the  change  speed  elements  revolve 
together  as  a  unit,  with  no  internal  friction  nor  rolling  contact,  the  entire 
change  speed  unit  revolving  together  as  a  flywheel.  It  consists  of  six 
large  special  fiber  rolls  of  conical  shape  revolving  on  and  in  an  exterior  and 
interior  cone.  These  two  cones  co-act  with  a  sliding,  double  faced,  solid 
jaw  clutch,  which  is  moved  10  the  extreme  forward  position  to  give  the  low 
«)eed  forward,  and  to  the  extreme  rearward  position  to  give  the  reverse. 
The  internal  cone  is  constantly  pressed  toward  the  external  cone  by  means 
of  a  spring,  so  as  to  always  insure  "bite"  enough  to  make  the  six  cone 
rollers  revolve  without  slipping  in  the  low  speed  and  reverse  drives. 

The  gearless  transmission  has  the  advantage  of  no  change  ^ar  friction 
whatever  on  the  high  speed,  or  direct  drive,  and  rolling  friction  engage- 
ment in  the  low  speed  and  reverse. 

The  coned  rollers  are  held  laterally  in  a  cage  of  large  diameter  and  press 
against  an  iron  cone  made  fast  to  the  extension  of  the  motor  shaft.  On 
their  opposite  faces  they  press  against  an  internally  faced  cone,  also  of 
iron,  and  which  is  concentric  with  the  propeller  shaft  of  the  car.  The  cone, 
roller  and  cup  angles  are  such  that  the  three  elements  roll  together  with- 
out any  sliding,  and  hence  without  sliding  friction,  save  in  case  of  the 
slipping  of  the  six  rollers.  _  To  avoid  the  slipping  of  the  rollers  on  the  cone 
or  m  the  cup  a  heavy  spring  pressure  is  applied  to  the  cone  cup  to  force 
it  towards  the  driving  cone,  this  pressure  being  sufficient  10  nuke  it  im- 
possible for  the  motor  to  slide  the  roller  surfaces  on  the  cone  or  in  the  cup. 

Cork  Inserts. — In  connection  with  clutches,  cork  is  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  with  success.  It  is  a  peculiar  product 
and  performs  in  accordance  with  its  peculiar  characteristics.  In 
the  first  instance,  it  has  a  high  co-efficient  of  friction,  so  that  high 
pressure  is  not  necessary,  and  its  co-efficient  of  friction  is  but 
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little  influenced  by  the  question  of  lubrication.  In  other  words, 
tlie  cork  will  hold  on  a  dry  surface  or  if  the  surface  be  lubricated- 
and  the  degree  of  polish  of  the  surface  be  not  a  factor  of  such 
marked  import  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  absence  of  the  cork. 

High  temperatures  are  not  so  liable  to  char  cork  as  they  would  leather 
ur  fibre.  This  is  an  important  matter  in  clutches.  Even  wood  will  be 
charred  by  the  heat  generated  in  dutches  under  certain  conditions,  which 
is  fair  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  temperature  can  raise  to  a  point  as 
high  as  500  degrees  centigrade. 


Pio,  2Be. — Showing  method  of  mountlns:  n  cone  clutch.  The  dotted  out- 
line of  clutch.  The  dotted  outline  of  clutch  pedal  shows  poaltlon 
for  TOIeaalnK  the  clutch. 

As  a  rule,  the  corks  are  forced  into  suitable  cavities  formed  for  them  in 
one  of  the  metallic  frictional  surfaces.  The  corks  are  previously  boiled 
and  thereby  softened  and  then  pressed  into  the  cavities.  Thus  established 
in  a  metal  surface,  they  normally  protrude  above  the  surrounding  surface 
and  engage  first  when  the  surfaces  are  brought  together.  If  sufGcient  pres 
sure  be  applied  to  the  ckilch  Ihey  are  forced  down  flush  wilh  the  metal 
surface,  and  acl  wilh  it  in  carrying  the  load.  Following  the  release  of  the 
load,  ihey  again  protrude  beyond  the  surrounding  metal  surface. 

Two  forms  of  cork  are  used,  one  being  the  cork  in  its  natural  condition, 
the  other  prepared  as  follows:  Small  pieces  are  compressed  into  sheels 
and  blocks  of  any  desired  shape  under  very  great  pressure  and  under 
enough  heal  to  cause  the  natural  gums  of  the  corks  to  exude  and  act  as  1 
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Princfples  of  Operation. — ^The  term  transmission  has  come 
to  mean  only  that  portion  of  the  transmission  gearing  proper 
which  lies  between  the  engine  shaft  and  the  propeller  shaft  or 
driving  chain,  and  does  not  include  the  rest  of  the  driving  gear 
such  as  the  bevel  gear,  jade  shaft  or  differential. 

A  transmission  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
gas  engine  cycle.  The  piston  of  a  gas  engine  is  operated  by  an 
intermittent  force,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  steam  engine,  by  a 
continuous  pressure.  A  gas  engine  running  at  high  speed,  how- 
ever, produces  a  fairly  uniform  turning  effect,  so  that  after  it 
gets  under  way  the  intermittent  action  of  the  driving  force  is 
not  so  noticeable. 

A  four  cycle  engine  which  receives  only  one  impulse  in  two  re- 
volutions, must  give  to  the  flywheel  during  that  impulse,  enough 
momentum  to  keep  the  engine  going  at  approximately  uniform 
speed  during  the  exhaust,  suction  and  compression  strokes. 

In  other  words,  the  flywheel  must  overcome  by  its  moment um,  for  one 
and  a  half  revolutions,  the  resistance  of  the  load  and  also  that  due  to  the 
back  pressure  of  exhaust,  suction  and  compression. 

So  far  as  turning  effect  is  concerned,  that  is,  the  number  of 
impulses  per  revolution,  one  steam  engine  cylinder  is  equivalent 
to  four  gas  en^ne  cylinders  of  the  four  cycle  type,  therefore, 
with  the  latter  a  heavy  flywheel  is  necessary  to  transform  the 
highly  varying  and  intermittent  driving  force  into  one  of  nearer 
constant  intensity  so  that  uniform  rotation  may  be  approached. 

One  of  the  first  objects,  therefore,  of  a  transmission  is  to 
alk>w  the  engine  to  speed  up  until  the  energy  which  it  stores  up 
in  the  fly  wheel  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  shaft  revolving  at  a  speed 
showing  no  great  percentage  of  variation. 

Secondly,  a  transmission  Is  necessary  when  the  en^ne  is  re- 
quired to  work  under  a  heavy  load  which  under  other  circum- 
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stances  would  cause  it  to  slow  down,  and  stall  if  required  to 
work  under  such  conditions  any  great  length  of  time. 

For  instance,  it  may  be  assumed,  I,  that  a  man  is  raising  a  bucket  in  a 
well  by  winding  a  rope  around  the  drum  of  a  windlass  as  shown  in  fig. 
257,  and  2,  that  the  bucket  must  be  raised  a  certain  number  of  feet  every 
minute;  then  if  the  bucket  of  water  weigh  such  an  amount  as  to  require 
all  his  strength  to  fultill  these  conditions,  and  that  any  extra  weight  added 
to  the  bucket  would  over  tax  his  strength  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
further  progress  impossible,  it  is  evident  that  some  mechanical  contrivance 
is  necessary  which  wil!  enable  him  to  exert  the  same  strength  but  apply  it 
through  a  longer  period  of  time. 

To  make  this  plain,  it  may  be  assumed  that  be  wished  to  lift  a  barrel 
weighing  600  pounds,  ten  feet.  This  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  ac- 
complish in  a  direct  manner.  If,  however,  he  should  build  an  incline 
long  enough,  he  would  be  able  to  roll  it  up  accoijiplishing  the  same  work, 
but  taking  a  longer  time.  Another  way  of  doing  this  would  be  by  the 
ose  of  B  lever. 


t 


Ftu.  SET   and   3G8. — Dtasrams   tlluBtratlng'   tTansmlsBlon   prtnclptea.      A 

levar  Is  ehown  In  Ak.  ZS7  attached  dlraat  to  a.  drum  &nd  In  fltr.   SES 

e«ar  wheels  are  shown  placed  between  the  laver  and  drum.      If  the 

force  applied  to  the  lever  be  the  name  In  each  caae,  a  heavier  weight 

may  be  rateed  with  the  geared  lever  becauae  the  force  acta  througrH  a 

greater  distance,  the  Rear  wheels  multiplying  the  revolutions  of  the 

lever  necessary  to  lift  the  weight  a  given  distance. 

Now,  returning  to  the  first  illustration,  instead  of  turning  the  drum  of 

the  windlass  direct  by  hand,  a  gear  may  be  placed  on  the  end  of  the  drum 

and  constructed,  to  mesh  with  a  smaller  gear  attached  to  the  lever  as  shown 

in  fig.  258. 

To  illustrate  the  principles  involved,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  large 
gear  on  the  drum  is  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  small  gear.  It  wiD, 
therefore,  require  three  revolutions  of  the  small  gear  to  one  of  the  large 
gear,  and  the  pressure  exerted  will  be  only  one-third  of  that  required 
If  the  crank  were  fastened  to  the  drum  direct  as  shown  in  fig.  257.  In 
«ther  case,  the  work  done  it  Ihe  same. 
To  compare  this  with  the  conditions  of  automobile  operation,  the  woilc 
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required  to  lift  the  bucket  may  be  represented  by  the  work  required  to 
drive  the  machine,  and  the  man's  effort,  or  force  applied  to  the  lever  of 
Ihe  windlass,  by  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  piston  of  the  engine. 

Work  is  the  product  of  two  factors:  force  and  distance 
through  which  the  force  acts. 

The  office  of  the  transmission  is  to  keep  this  first  factor — force 
— ^within  proper  limits  at  the  engine  while  allowing  it  to  vary 
widely  at  the  rear  driving  wheels  of  the  car. 

To  illustrate  this  in  the  operation  of  an  automobile,  a  conventional  dia- 
gram fig.  2sg,  shows  an  engine  shaft  placed  parallel  to  the  rear  axle. 
Two  cone  pulicys,  one  on  the  engine  shaft  and  one  on  the  rear  axle  are 
connected  by  a  belt  so  that  the  speed  of  the  engine  may  be  varied  by  shift- 
ing the  belt  from  one  side  to  the  other;  that  is,  if  the  belt  be  started  on 
the  left  side  of  the  pulleys  where  the  diameter  A  is  otie-thtrd  the  diameter 


V^  IBS. — Conventional   diagram 

applied   to  the  automobile.     A  belt 
on  the  engine  shaft  and  one  on  the 
to  the  riKht  or  left,  the  speed 
or  Increased  in  relation  to  tl 


ilBBlon  principles  aa 

'0  cone  pullevB,   one 
By  ah  If  tins  the  belt 
.  ipectlvely  flminlahed 
ipeed  oC  the   rear  axle. 

for  each  revolution  of  the  rear  axle, 
m   2,   where  diameter  C   is   equal   to 


s  thre     . 
;  of  the  r 


:  ihe  s 


I  the 


times  diameter  F,  the  engine 
IX  le. 


B,  the  engine  will  revolve  three  timi 
Similarly  when   the   belt  is  in  poail 
diameter   D,   then   the   engine   will 
»xle.     Position  3,  where  diameter  E 
will  revolve  at  only  one-third  the  n 

Position  2  corresponds  to  the  example  of  the  man  raisir^  a  bucket 
with  the  crank  fastened  direct  to  the  windlass  hob  (iig.  257).  while  posi- 
tion I,  corresponds  to  raising  a  bucket  with  the  geared  lever  (fig.  258). 
The  cone  and  belt  transmission  allows  the  speed  of  the  engine  to  be  varied 
considerably  for  a  given  speed  of  the  rear  wheels. 

Now,  for  a  given  amount  of  work,  the  two  factors  force  and  dulattct 
are  inversely  proportional,  that  is,  if  the  distance  be  increased,  the  force 
will  be  dinunished  a  corresponding  amount  a 

^ 
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In  the  application  of  this  to  the  automobile,  the  factor  distance 
is  represented  by  the  distance  traveled  by  the  engine  piston  dur- 
ing the  power  strokes,  and  force,  by  the  pressure  exerted  oa  the 
piston  during  these  strokes. 

Since  the  two  factors  are  inversely  proportional,  the  factor  force  naf 
be  kept  within  an  allowable  limit  when  a  heavy  load  is  put  on  the  rear 
axle  by  shifting  the  belt  of  the  transmission  to  the  left  so  that  the  speed 
of  the  engine  is  increased  in  relation  to  the  speed  of  the  rear  axle,  thus 
increasing  the  factor  distancei  and  diminishii^  the  factor  force. 

In  other  words,  when  a  heavy  load  is  put  on  the  rear  axle,  the 
speed  of  the  engine  may  be  increased  in  relation  to  the  speed  of 
the  rear  axle,  by  shiftily  the  belt  to  the  left  This  operation,  I, 
reduces  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  the  piston,  and  2,  stores 
up  more  energy  in  the  fly  wheel  botii  of  which  tend  to  keep 
the  engine  moving  during  ihe  three  non-power  strokes  of  tht 
cycle. 

In  the  early  development  of  the  automobile,  a  belt  transmission  some- 
what simitar  to  the  one  just  illustrated,  was  used  on  the  Fouillarioa 
vehicles,  built  in  France,  but  was  displaced  later  by  a  system  of  toothed 
gear  wheels  of  various  diameters  to  give  the  seveTal  speed  ratios  between 
the  engine  and  rear  axle. 

Types  of  Transmissions. — ^There  are  four  forms  of  trana> 
missions  in  general  use  OQ  aatomotrfles; 

1.  Progressive; 

2.  Selective; 

3.  Planetary; 

4.  Frictional  CcMltaci. 

Usually,  the  transmisdon  Is  coostmcted  to  give  three  speeds 
forward  and  one  reverse,  however,  a  few  of  the  large  sized  cars 
have  transmissions  giving  fonr  speeds  forward. 

Progressive  Transmissions, — With  this  type  of  transmission 
it  is  necessary,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  make  the  various  speed 
changes  in  a  definite  order,  that  is,  in  passing  frcHn  low  to  high 
speed  the  intermediate  speeds  must  be  passed  Uiroug^  in  r^ular 
order. 

Fig.  260  Is  a  diagram  showing  &e  operation  of  a  three  qwed 
prc^ressive  transmissbn.  Power  is  applied  from  the  engine  at 
P  and  delivered  at  T  to  the  driving  shaft.  The  shaft  T  is  squared 
for  a  portion  of  its  length,  and  runs  in  a  bearing  inside  of  the 
gear  C.    The  gears  I  and  L  are  cut  out  of  the  same  pieoe  ^ 
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metal  and  fitted  with  a  square  hole  so  that  they  can  slide  along 
the  shaft  P  but  not  revolve  independently  of  it.  The  gears  C,  I', 
and  L'  are  fastened  rigidly  to  the  countershaft  CS  and  there- 
fore revolve  with  it.  The  gear  R  is  an  idler  but  is  so  mounted 
that  it  may  be  shifted  into  mesh  with  L  and  U  when  a  reverse 
is  desired. 

The  various  speeds  operate  as  follows:  If  C  and  C  only  be 
in  mesh  and  no  power  is  being  transmitted  to  the  rear  axle,  then 
in  order  to  obtain  the  low  speed,  the  gear  combination  IL  is 
shifted  so  that  the  gear  L  will  come  into  mesh  with  L'.  The 
drive  then,  is  through  C,  C,  L',  L,  and  out  through  the  shaft 
axle  T  from  L'  and  L. 


Fitt  «0. — Dtan-am  of  a  three  spe 
gears  C.  1'  and  L'  are  fastene 
Bllde  on  tho  square  portion  of  the  n 


9  speed  chaDgeH 


For  the  intermediate  speed  the  gears  are  shifted  so  that  I  will 
come  into  mesh  with  I',  L  of  course  being  moved  out  of  mesh 
with  V.  The  drive  now  is  through  C,  C,  I'  I  and  out  through  . 
the  shaft  T  to  the  rear  axle.  For  the  reverse,  L,  and  R  are 
shifted  so  that  L  meshes  with  R,  and  R  with  L'.  The  drive,  in 
this  case  is  through  C,  C,  L',  R,  L,  the  introduction  of  the  fifth 
gfear  causing  a  reverse  direction  of  rotation  of  the  rear  axle,      i  , 
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For  the  highest  speed,  gears  I  and  L  are  moved  to  the  left  so 
that  they  will  be  in  mesh  with  no  other  gears,  but  a  clutch  cut 
into  the  left  side  of  I  will  fit  into  the  corresponding  clutch  in  the 
gear  C.  This  serves  the  purpose  of  coupling  shaft  T  to  shaft  P, 
and  the  drive  is  then  called  "direct."  This  form  of  transmission 
is  not  used  very  extensively  on  account  of  the  excessive  shaft 
length,  larger  cases  and  bearings,  which  must  be  used. 

Selective  Transmissions. — This  form  of  transmission,  per- 
mits the  operator  to  throw  in  at  will,  any  speed  combination  with- 
in the  range  of  the  transmission ;  thus,  it  is  not  necessary  in  chang- 


Fio.  S81. — Diagram  of  a  three  speed  " 


"  trBnsmlralon.    With  t 


ing  from  low  to  high  speed  to  pass  through  the  Intermediate 
speed  as  with  the  progressive  system. 

Fig.  261  is  a  diagram  of  a  three  speed  selective  transmission 
showing  its  operation.  This  gearing  consists  of  two  parallel 
shafts,  T  and  CS,  the  countershaft  CS  having  keyed  to  it  the 
gears  C,  I',  W  and  R',  the  latter  a  squared  shaft  T  carryuig 
the  gears  I  and  L.    Gear  G  is  an  "idler"  used  for  obtaining  tiie 
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reverse.  P  is  a  driving  shaft  directly  connected  with  the  engine 
through  the  clutch.  Its  gear  C  runs  free  on  the  shaft  T,  and  is  in 
mesh  with  gear  C. 

Taking  first  the  low  speed  position,  the  drive  is  from  C  to 
C  to  L,  through  I.'.  On  the  intermediate  speed,  L  is  thrown  out, 
and  I  is  thrown  into  mesh  with  I'.     For  high  speed  the  claw 


positions  of  tha  chan^  speed 
nlaslon.  It  should  be  noted  thai 
I   from  that  shown  In   flg.   261, 

clutch  on  I  is  slid  into  mesh  with  a  corresponding  clutch  on  C.  The 
drive  in  this  case  is  direct,  going  from  P  directly  out  through  T, 
the  gears  C  and  I  being  locked  by  the  clutch.  For  the  reverse, 
the  gears  R',  G  and  L  are  in  mesh,  and  as  G  makes  the  fifth  gear 
in  the  system  the  direction  of  rotation  is  reversed.  The  gears  are 
shifted  by  means  of  one  control  lever  which  is  placed  within  easy 
reach  of  the  driver. 
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Another  three  speed  selective  transtnisston  is  shown  in  fig.  26a  This 
gearing  consists  of  two  parallel  shafts,  I  and  S,  the  former  having  kej^cd 
to  it  the  gears  B.  C,  D  and  E,  the  latter,  a  "squared"  shaft  for  carrving 
the  gears  H  and  F.  Gear  G  is  an  "idler,"  used  tor  obtaining  the  revirst 
S  IS  a  driving  shaft  directly  connected  with  the  engine  through  Ihe  dutch. 
A  runs  free  on  the  shaft  S,  and  is  in  mesh  with  gear  B. 

Taking  first  the  low  speed  position,  the  drive  is  from  F  to  D  to  A 
through  B. 


For  high  speed,  the  gear  H  Is  slid  into  mesh  wifli  an  infernal  gear  cut 
Into  the  rim  of  A,  The  drive  in  this  case  is  direct,  going  from  S  direfllj 
out  through  A.  the  gear  H  simply  serving  as  a.  dutch. 


Wn,  ttZi—'DXm.gn.ra  at  a  four  speed  Btlectlve  trsnnnlsslon.  This  diftsn 
from  the  three  speed  onl7  In  the  fact  that  four  geara  ore  used  oa 
the  driving  shaft  Instead  at  three,  the  various  xears  baiaE-  broueht 
Into  mesh  aa  shown  In  the  Illustration. 

For  the  reverse,  the  gears  E,  G,  and  F  are  in  mesh,  and  as  G  makes  the 
fifth  gear  in  the  system,  the  direction  of  rotation  is  reversed. 

In  this  form  of  transmission  the  gears  are  so  arranged  that  any  speed 
may  be  obtained  without  having  to  go  through  any  of  (he  others,  and 
therefore  the  one  lever  selecfive  control  may  be  very  easily  used.  This 
feature  is  appreciated  by  everyone  because  it  makes  the  operation  of 
changing  gears  very  simple,  and  allows  the  car  to  be  easily  handled  on 
crowded  streets  and  on  different  grades. 

Some  of  the  larger  cars  are  equipped  with  selective  transmis- 
sions giving  four  speeds  forward.  A  transmission  o£  this  type 
is  illustrated  in  fig.  263. 

The  four  speed  selective  transmission  differs  from  the  three  speed  only 
in  the  (act  that  four  gears  are  used  on  the  driving  shaft  instead  of  three. 
the  various  gears  being  brought  into  mesh  as  shown  in  tb«  illustratiaL 
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In  the  case  of  a  low  speed,  the  drive  is  through  C,  C,  G  and  D.  The 
second  speed  through  C,  C.  F  and  B.  Third,  through  C.  C',  E  and  A. 
For  the  reverse,  the  reverse  gear  R  is  thrown  into  mesh  with  G  and  D 
making  the  drive  through  C,  C,  G  R  and  D. 

The  various  systems  used  in  modern  cars  are  al)  based  on  the 
same  principle  but  differ  in  minor  details  according  to  the  ideas 
of  their  designers.  All  of  them  are  enclosed  in  an  oil  tight  case 
and  run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  The  shifting  mechanism  also  differs 
but  the  same  result  is  obtained,  and  it  is  only  on  account  of 
various  patents  which  cover  these  devices  that  transmissions 
are  not  more  uniform. 


.  ■— ..1.— .-1.. 


'emovsd,   Bhowlns  j 


Pinion:   D.   2nd   speed  gear;   K,   Srd 
3  sqxiara  portloi      -   '    - 


.    .  _..    ._   driving  shaft, 

S  B.  D  and  F;  K,  clutch 

lange   speed   lever;   N,   change 


e^O.  Mt. — A  tranHmtaalon  case  with 
"neutral  position."  The  parts  ai 
B,  Ist  speed  rear:  C,  2tid  speed 
speed  pinion;  F,  3rd  speed  gear; 
carrying  A,  C  and  E;  H,  driven  Bi- 
pedal; L,  Keared  striking  fork; 
■peed  quadrant. 


The  Panhard  Sliding  Qear  Transmission. — As  shown  in 
fig.  265,  it  consists  of  two  shafts,  A  and  C,  the  former  carrying 
on  a  square  portion  the  sliding  sleeve,  B,  upon  which  are  four 
gears  of  varying  diameter.  On  the  shaft,  C,  are  keyed  four 
gears,  whose  diameters  vary  inversely  with  those  on  A.  At  the 
right-hand  extremity  of  the  shaft,  A,  is  carried  the  male  cone  of 
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the  main  clutch,  which,  when  held  in  gear  by  a  pressure  of  the 
spring,  P,  enables  the  transmission  of  power  direct  from  the 
cranlc  to  the  shaft,  A.  The  clutch  may  be  thrown  out  by  lever,  B, 
which  acts  to  pull  the  shaft.  A,  to  the  left,  compressing  the  spring, 
F,  The  sleeve,  B,  may  be  shifted  on  the  main  shaft  by  lever,  D, 
which  is  connected  as  indicated.  When  as  in  tlie  cut,  the  gear, 
B^,  is  meshed  with  the  gear,  0-,  the  car  will  have  its  slowest  speed 
forward,  and  the  act  of  shifting  the  gears  to  the  left  from  that 
position  will  raise  the  speed  at  a  regularly  increasing  ratio ;  the 
meshing  of  S*  and  C*,  giving  the  second  speed  forward,  and 
the  other  gears  the  next  two  increasing  speeds.  Similarly,  also, 
in  the  act  of  shifting  the  sleeve  from  the  extreme  left  position, 
when  gear,  B*,  is  meshed  with  gear  C*,  there  will  be  a  similarly 
regular  decrease  of  ratio  in  their  speed. 

The  motion  is  transmitted  from  shaft,  C,  through  the  be\-el 
gear,  G,  which,  as  sliown  in  both  sections  of  the  cut,  meshes  with 
another  bevel  on  the  transverse  jack  shaft.  This  bevel,  H,  and 
a  similar  bevel,  L,  on  the  case  containing  the  differential  gear, 
are  keyed  to  the  sleeve,  M,  which  works  over  the  centre-divided 
countershaft,  at  two  extremities  of  which  are  the  sprocket  pinions 
for  driving  direct  to  each  of  the  rear  wheels.  As  long  as  the 
bevel,  G,  drives  on  H,  as  shown,  the  motion  of  the  carriage  is  for- 
ward, at  any  speed  determined  by  the  relative  positions  of  the 
shifting  gears  on  the  two  shafts,  B  and  C.  In  order  to  reverse 
the  motion  of  the  carriage,  the  sleeve,  M,  is  shifted  upon  the 
lever,  acting  on  the  spool,  K,  so  that  H  is  pushed  out  of  mesh 
with  G,  and  L  is  thrown  in.  By  this  process,  as  is  obvious,  al- 
though the  rotation  of  G  continues  in  the  same  direction,  the 
movement  imparted  to  h  will  be  the  reverse  of  that  previously 
imparted  to  H.  Thus  the  reverse  has  the  same  number  o."  speed 
and  power  combinations  as  the  forward  motion. 

It  is  also  obvious  that,  by  shifting  the  sleeve,  M,  a  certain  dis- 
tance, the  driving  connections  to  the  main  shaft,  through  the 
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differential,  /,  will  be  thrown  off  altogether.  This  is  the  opera- 
tion necessary  preceding  the  throwing  on  of  the  brake,  the 
drum  of  which  is  on  the  countershaft,  just  beyond  the  thimble,  H. 


FiOi  166,— BeUllaotUiePaiiliard-LevasEorCbaiiKeSpeed  Gear. 

On  the  later  models  of  the  Panhard  carriag;es  a  simplified  vari- 
ation of  the  transmission  gear  is  used,  which  drives  through  a 
single  bevel  gear  on  the  jack  shaft,  constantly  in  mesh  with  the 
bevel  on  the  secondary  driven  shaft,  or  top  shaft, — thus  requiring 
no  shifting  of  the  differential  to  throw  the  reverse  bevel.  A 
third  shaft  set  parallel  to  the  clutch  shaft,  carries  two  spur  gears, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

D.D.t.zea  by  Google 
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At  the  position  shown  in  the  diagram  the  lowest  forward  speed 
is  engaged,  through  the  meshing  of  the  spurs,  A  and  E.  By 
bringing  the  hand  lever  all  the  way  back,  the  sleeve  is  moved  clear 
to  the  right,  and  A  and  E  are  thrown  out  of  mesh.  At  the  same 
time,  the  arm  of  tfie  sliding  gear  shifter  meets  a  raised  portion 
of  the  reverse  shaft,  as  shown,  pushes  it  to  the  right,  depressing 


the  spring.  The  spur,  /,  is  then  meshed  with  B,  and  K  with  A — 
the  movement  of  the  main  clutch  shaft  being  thus  transmitted 
to  the  top  shaft  through  the  engagement  and  rotation  of  the  third, 
or  reverse,  shaft. 

The  Packard  Transmission. — The  transmission  of  tHe  Pack- 
ard car  is  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  last  two  menticmed, 
except  that  it  is  operated  by  two  levers,  one  for  shifting  the  for- 
ward gears  and  one  for  engaging  the  reverse. 

The  Packard  car  is  driven  by  propeller  shaft  and  bevel  gear 
to  the  rear  axle,  and  possesses  the  uncommon  advantage  of  hav- 
ing the  transmission  to  the  gear,  against  the  axle,  thus  saving  the 
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trouble  and  lost  motion  encountered  with  a  long  propeller  shaft 
direct  to  the  driving  bevel,  and,  according  to  claims,  aervii^  to 
steady  the  driving  bevel. 


Via,  tlT^DIagnm  of  Control  Lov«rg  nod  Tnnaminloa  of  ths  Pukard  Car. 


As  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  it  consists  of  three 
shafts: 

1.  The  drive  shaft  connected  by  a  universal  joint  to  the 
of  sliding  a  sleeve  holding  two  spur  gears. 

2.  The  bevel  pinion  shaft  carrj'ing  a  single  spur  gear  at  its 
inner  end  and  bored  to  serve  as  a  bearing  for  the  drive  shaft. 

3.  The  second  motion  shaft,  to  which  are  keyed  three  spur 
gears,  two  of  them  of  diameters  suitable  to  mesh  consecutively 
with  the  sliding  gears  on  the  drive  shaft,  giving  the  lowest,  in- 
termediate speeds,  and  the  third  constantly  in  mesh  with  the  single 
gear  on  the  bevel  shaft. 
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The  top  speed  as  in  the  Decauville,  and  other  modem  transmis- 
sions, is  obtained  by  sliding  the  two-gear  sleeve  all  the  way  back 
(to  the  right  in  the  diagram),  so  that  its  teeth  mesh  with  internal 
teeth  cui  m  the  circumference  of  the  bevel  shaft  gear,  thus  mak- 
ing the  drive  direct  from  the  motor.  The  reverse  is  obtained 
when  the  gears  on  the  sliding  sleeve  are  in  the  neutral  position 
(indicated  by  the  dotted  outlines  in  the  cut),  by  operating  the 
short  reverse  lever,  thus  causing  an  idler  pinion,  hung  on  a  bell 
crank  to  be  thrown  into  mesh  with  the  forward  (left)  end 
of  the  drive  and  top  shafts. 


Fic  ZGS.-The  Pope-ToI«da  Tnuwrnluloo. 

The  Toledo  Transmission. — The  transmission  gear  used  on 
the  Pope  Toledo  car  is  somewhat  different  from  those  previously 
described.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  shaft,  2, 
driven  by  the  motor,  communicates  the  power  to  the  sliding  gear 
.sleeve,  5,  through  the  two  bevel  gears,  3  and  4  Sleeve,  5,  car- 
ries sliding  gears,  7  and  14,  and  the  male  portion  of  the  high- 
speed gear  clutch.  These  parts  are  free  to  move  endwise,  but 
are  prevented  from  turning  independently  by  a  long  feather,  (>, 
on  sleeve,  5.  The  sleeve,  5,  is  free  to  turn  on  the  transverse 
transmission,  or  jack,  shaft,  29.  Directly  behind  this  shaft  is  a 
second  shaft,  37,  which  carries,  gears  8, 9  and  15. 
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For  the  first  speed  forward  gear,  7,  is  meshed  with  gear,  8,  and 
the  motion  is  transmitted  by  gear  9,  on  the  second  shaft,  tc  gear, 
10  on  the  Jack  shaft,  29.  The  second  speed  forward  is  obtained 
by  meshing  gears,  14  and  15,  and  transmitting  the  motion  to  jack 
shaft,  29  as  before.  To  obtain  the  third,  or  high,  speed,  the 
sleeve  carrjing  gears,  7  and  14,  is  moved  to  tlie  right,  with  the 
result  that  gear,  14,  acts  against  pins,  13,  disengaging  gear,  10, 
from  the  counter  shaft,  and  engaging  clutch,  16,  making  the 
differential,  56,  and  the  countershaft,  29,  continuous  with  sleeve, 
5,  and  thus  driving  direct  from  bevel,  4,  The  reverse  is  effected 
when  the  gear,  7,  is  moved  to  the  left  and  meshed  with  gear,  18, 
on  the  reverse  shaft,  shown  below  and  between  sleeve,  5,  and 
countershaft,  37.  At  the  same  time,  gear,  8,  is  moved  to  the  kft 
against  the  pressure  of  spring,  20,  coming  into  mesh  with 
reverse  pinion,  19.  The  drive  is  thus  from  7  to  18,  through  19 
to  8,  and  thence  through  9  and  10  to  the  countershaft,  29.  The 
lever  quadrant  is  notched  to  show  the  proper  positions  for  the 
several  speeds  described. 

Selective  Spur  Transmissions. — Great  troubles  with  early  slid- 
ing spur  transmissions  lay  in  the  facts  that,  in  shifting  from  high 
to  low  gears,  all  intermediate  speeds  were  engaged;  also,  that 
a  careless  or  inexperienced  driver  was  never  sure  to  fully  engage 
two  spurs,  thus  entailing  considerable  wear  and  breakage  of  gear 
teeth.  To  meet  these  objections  the  "selective-finger"  transmis- 
sion as  it  is  generally  called,  was  devised.  The  earliest  example 
of  this  type  of  gear  was  that  used  on  Cannstadt-Daimler  cars, 
shown  in  accompanying  diagrams.  It  was  the  first  car  to 
use  the  gridiron,  or  H-shaped,  quadrant  slot,  now  so  popular. 
Like  later  forms  of  selective  transmission,  it  affected  all  changes 
of  forward  and  reverse  movements  by  the  use  of  a  single  lever. 
The  slot  used  is  typical. 

The  operation  of  the  common  change-speed  and  reversing  lever 
consists  in  the  use  of  a  double  H-shaped  slot,  or  grid  sector,  so 
that  the  lever  may  be  moved  backward  or  forward  in  any  one  of 
three  parallel  channels,  or  shifted  sideways  from  one  to  another 
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by  means  of  a  fourth  channel  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  other 
three,  like  the  cross  line  of  the  letter  H. 

The  hand  lever  is  pivoted  to  a  cross  spindle,  which  may  be 
slid  lengthwise  in  its  bearings  whenever  the  hand  lever  is  brought 
to  the  middle  transverse  slot  of  the  grid  sector.  The  four  sliding 
spurs  on  the  square  section  of  the  main  shaft  ant  in  two  sections 


Fio.  H IfJT™"— ^twtmi  Owu  of  tbe  O&nDBtadt-Dklmler  Curtaoe  ihinni  In  Uwlut 
flsora.  Hw«,  A  ia  tiie  bknd  lerer;  B,  the  BiUfron  qiukdnjit;  0,  a  daKontbt 
levCT  for  throwliiK  out  th«  olntoh  Id  ililftiDK  the  surai  B,  toothed  aaotor  eteaa 
of  Ator  aotiiaUnkrmokrodBDaiid  T  (aee  next  Dvtire) ;  O  and  H,  low  need  nets 
onthedotch  EhaXt;  J  and  K.  low-apeed  man  on  the  eeooDd,  ordrlTfng,  aEift; 
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eecoDd  Bhaft.    H  and 


roars  on  the  datch . 


atchsEafI 


t;  L  aod  M,  hl^-speed  nanoo  the 
iwrtlon  ot  ■banto'nck.Fi  Kand 


of  two  Spurs  each.  Each  section  is  shifted  by  an  arm  projecting 
downward  from  a  horizontal  rod  bearing  a  rack  on  the  outer  end. 
Furthermore,  these  two  radc  rods  are  set  side  by  side,  so  that 
a  toothed  sector  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  hand  lever  may 
engage  either  one  of  the  racks,  operating  either  of  the  two  lower 
speeds  when  the  lever  is  moving  in  the  left-hand  slot,  and  eidier 
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of  the  two  higher  speeds  when  it  is  moving  in  the  second  slot. 
"When  drawn  to  the  backward  position  in  either  slot,  it  operates 
the  lower  of  the  two  speeds,  and,  in  the  forward  position,  the 
higher  of  the  two.  In  order  to  reverse  the  movement  of  the 
carriage,  the  hand  lever  is  brought  to  the  mid-position  on  the 
grid-sector,  shifted  all  the  way  to  the  right,  and  moved  forward. 
This  operation  is  possible  because  the  cross  spindle  to  which  the 
lever  is  pivoted  carries  an  arm  projecting  downward  at  right 
angles,  and  terminating  in  another  toothed  sector,  that,  when  the 
lever  is  slid  over  to  the  right,  as  just  explained,  engages  a  third 


Fto.  >TOi— Detalla  of  Slda-ShlftlDs  Ch&nge  Lever  of  the  OannBtadt-Dalmler  Cu. 

rack  bar  geared  to  throw  in  the  reverse  pinion,  B  (see  figure  of 
reverse  gear).  The  arm,  K,  in  the  same  figure,  carries  an  up- 
ward turned  slot  in  a  position  to  engage  a  pin  on  the  reverse 
rack-shaft,  so  that,  when  that  shaft  is  slid  forward  by  the  inter- 
working  of  the  rack  and  sector,  the  arm  is  lifted  and  pinion,  B, 
brought  into  position  by  the  operation  of  a  bell-crank.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  toothed  sector  set  at  its  lower  extremity,  the  hand 
lever  has  an  arm  at  right  angles  exactly  at  the  pivotal  point, 
so  that,  when  the  lever  is  brought  to  the  transverse  slot  of  the 
grid-sector,  this  arm  presses  upon  a  bar,  thus  throwing  out  the 
dutch. 
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The  entire  operation  may  be  understood  from  the  figures  of 
the  reverse  apparatus.  Here,  A  is  the  lever,  pivoted  between 
bearings,  B  and  C.  D  is  the  toothed  sector,  which  may  be  shifted 
to  engage  either  of  the  rack  rods,  E  or  F ;  L  is  a  downward  ex- 
tension from  the  pivot  rod  of  A,  carrying  the  sector,  G,  which 
may  be  slid  into  mesh  with  rack,  H.  By  sliding  rack,  H,  to  the 
right,  as  in  the  cut,  pin,  J,  Hfts  the  rod  attached  to  the  curved 
slot,  K,  throwing  in  the  reverse  pinion.  The  manner  of  doing 
this  is  shown  with  the  pinions,  A  and  C,  meshing  with  the  long 
reverse  pinion,  B. 


iDd  Dutch  of  tLe  Colmnbla  Lis 


3  Uolumbla  Light  Cai .   ,, 

Bgnared  gecoDd  Bh&ft.the  flratHh 

,  the  wcond  by  forl(  at  J  br  lever,  j.    u,  b  i. 

QDterBbatt ;  K,  pinion  givlns  reverae  when  In 


The  Columbia  Transmission. — The  selective  transmission  of 

the  Columbia  light  car  closely  resembles  that  used  on  the  Decau- 
ville  in  the  method  of  obtaining  the  several  speeds  and  the  re- 
verse. As  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  driving  shaft  consists  of 
two  parts ;  the  clutch  shaft  carrying  gear.  A,  and  the  sleeve  shaft 
carrying  gears,  B  and  C.  Gears,  A  and  D,  are  constantly  in 
mesh.  The  low  speed  is  obtained  when  gears,  P  and  C,  are 
meshed ;  the  second  speed  with  £  and  B  meshed ;  the  top  speed 
with  B  moved  forward  (to  the  leftl  so  as  to  engage  the  claw 
clutch  and  make  a  driving  union  with  A;  the  reverse,  when  C 
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is  moved  backward  (to  the  right),  so  as  to  mesh  with  idler  pin- 
ion, K,  which  is  permanently  meshed  with  G,  This  transmission 
differs  from  the  Decauville  in  the  fact  that  gears,  B  and  C,  are 
moved  independently  by  forks  attached  at  H  and  /,  respectively. 
This  transmission  is  not  controlled  by  a  single  lever  and  gridiron 
quadrant,  but  by  two  levers,  H  and  J,  as  shown  in  the  diagram 
of  the  control. 

As  the  control  is  typical  of  modem  systems,  it  is  worthy  pas- 
sing notice.  The  dutch  controls  foot  pedal.  D,  to  the  left  of  the 
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steering  post,  opens  the  friction  clutch,  when  pressed  down,  and 
closes  it,  when  allowed  to  rise.  It  is  fixed  on  a  shaft  having 
a  small  finger,  E,  interlocking  the  foot  brake  lever,  C,  on  the 
right  of  the  steering  post,  so,  that,  when  the  clutch  pedal  is 
pressed  down,  no  effect  is  exerted  upon  the  brake  pedal.  But 
owing  to  a  pin  projecting  in  front  of  the  small  interlock  on  the 
clutch  shaft,  when  the  brake  pedal  is  pressed  down  the  clutch 
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pedal  is  caused  to  go  back  and  release  the  clutch.  The  brake 
connections  run  to  the  rear  and  connect  by  a  bell  crank  level 
to  the  expanding  brake  band  on  the  transmission  shaft  at  M, 
This  brake  is  applied  beyond  all  the  universal  joints  on  the  pro- 
peller shaft  so  that  they  receive  no  braking  strains. 

The  emergency  brake  lever,  K,  also  connects  to  the  clutch  pedal 
by  a  slip  interlock,  G,  so  that,  when  it  is  pressed  down,  the  clutch 
pedal  is  also  pulled  oflf.  Its  connections  run  aft  and  connect  to 
band  brakes,  0,  on  the  driving  wheel  hubs. 

The  speed  change  levers,  H  and  /,  are  shown  on  the  left  side 
directly  in  front  of  the  emergency  brake  lever.  As  in  this  vehicle 
the  engine  power  is  very  high  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
vehicle,  ordinary  service  requires  that  the  middle  and  the  high 
gears  are  the  ones  most  used.  They  are  tlius  controlled  by  one 
handle,  H,  which  is  made  conspicuous.  For  such  backing  and  fill- 
ing as  is  necessary  in  turning  in  close  quarters,  other  handle,  K, 
gives  the  reverse  and  low  gear  ahead.  To  set  the  medium  gear, 
the  conspicuous  handle  is  pulled  back  as  far  as  it  will  go ;  for  the 
high  speed  it  is  to  be  pushed  ahead  as  far  as  it  will  go  regardless 
of  notches  or  other  indexes.  A  small  snap  indicates  the  off  posi- 
tion. Similarly,  to  set  the  reverse  gear,  the  second  lever  is  pulled 
back  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and,  to  set  the  low  gear  ahead,  it  is 
pushed  forward  to  the  end  of  the  slot.  One  lever  cannot  be 
moved  unless  the  other  is  in  the  off  position. 

The  Knox>Mercedes  Transmission. — A  form  of  transmis- 
sicwi  introduced  on  the  Mercedes  car,  and  adopted  on  the  Knox 
vehicles  in  the  United  States,  represents  a  type  worthy  careful 
attention.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  the  main 
shaft.  A,  of  large  diameter,  has  four  spur  gears,  C,  D,  B,  sliding 
on  fluted  keys  or  feathers  integral  with  the  shaft.  It  is  coupled 
directly  to  the  clutch  shaft,  and  runs  in  bearings,  PP.  The  sec- 
ond motion  shaft,  B,  runs  in  bearings,  P^P^,  and  has  gears,F,  G, 
H,  rigidly  secured  on  it.  The  differential  gears  are  enclosed  iiv 
the  perforated  case,  M,  and  brake  drum,  7^,  is  firmly  secured  ti> 
the  case.  Two  bevel  gears  are  secured  to  periphery  of  M,  one 
of  which,  L,  is  the  direct  high  gear  drive,  meshing  with  pinion, 
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/,  and  the  other  is  the  drive  for  lower  speeds,  meshing  with  pin- 
ion, /,  on  the  second  motion  shaft.  Bevel  pinion,  /,  is  integral 
with  internal  gear,  V,  and  runs  on  ball  bearings  on  shaft,  A,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  clutched  to  this  shaft  by  sliding  the  gear  E,  into 
mesh  with  V,  by  means  of  fork,  Q,  and  shifter  bar,  Y*,  giving 
fourth  speed  on  direct  drive.  On  this  drive  bevel  gears,  /  and 
K,  and  shaft,  B,  are  running  idle  and  gears,  F,  G,  H,  are  not  in 
mesh.    Meshing,  E,  with  H,  gives  the  third  speed. 


nc  llt.-'The  KnoZ'Heroedes  Selective  Fluger  Trutamlnloii,  ahowlns  meOiDd  of 
■hitting Kfxm by  threeBbUter baia, Y„  Ya, Ti,uidof  drirliis thnnishtwoMW 
SWM  to  ute  i»B\  ilurfb 

By  means  of  fork,  R,  and  shifter  bar,  Y*,  D  is  meshed  with 
G  for  second  speed  or  C  with  F  for  first  speed,  C  and  D  being 
integral. 

The  reverse  gear  is  mounted  between  two  supports  on  the 
bottom  of  case,  and  is  shifted  by  fork,  S,  and  shifter  bar  F",  into 
mesh  with,  C  and  F  for  the  reverse  motion. 

The  bars  are  shifted  by  a  single  hand  lever  working  in  a  gate 
quadrant  on  the  selective  system.  The  selector  box  is  dust  proof 
and  contains  a  simple  device  which  positively  locks,  in  their  neu- 
tral position,  all  the  shifter  bars  except  the  one  in  use.  On 
direct  drive  none  of  the  gears  on  the  shaft,  B,  are  in  mesh  and 
bevels,  /  and  K,  are  running  idle. 
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The   Haynes-Apperson  Transmission   Gear. — The  Haynes- 
Apperson  transmission  consists  of  two  parallel  shafts,  A  and  B, 


lO.  ST<.— The  Haynea-Apperaon  Trai 
crankshalt.  as  In  the  Itghter  cars, 
a  chain  between  F  and  F',  dlspens 


1  the  Idler,  V. 


the  former  being  driven  direct  from  the  crank,  or  by  belt  and 
pulley  from  the  main  shaft,  as  in  the  later  models  of  this  carri^|;e, 
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and  carrying  four  gears,  C,  D,  E  and  F,  keyed  in  its  length.  The 
countershaft,  B,  also  carries  four  loose  gears,  C,  D',  E'  and  F', 
each  of  which  is  bolted  to  a  band  clutch  drum,  as  illustrated  in 
fig.  274.  Each  of  these  brake  drums,  with  its  attached  gear, 
turns  loose  on  a  separate  drum,  G,  which  is  keyed  to  the  counter- 
shaft, alt  of  the  attached  gears,  however,  being  able  to  turn 
through  the  motion  imparted  from  their  mates  on  the  main  shaft, 
without  transmitting  power  to  the  driving  mechanism.  As  may 
be  readily  understood,  in  order  to  transmit  power  through  any 
one  of  the  gears  on  the  countershaft,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it 
rigid  with  its  drum,  G.  The  driving  sprocket  is  keyed  to  the  end 
of  shaft,  B,  as  showii. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  separate  cut,  each  one  of  the  drums,  G 
carries  two  arms,  H  and  /,  fixed  diametrically  opposite  one  an- 
other. On  the  arm,  H,  is  carried  a  lever  arm,  K,  pivoted  at  L, 
and  having  a  short  angle  of  movement  by  the  attachment  o£  its 
pivot  to  the  bearings,  shown  at  M  and  N.  On  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  arms,  R  and  /,  are  carried  brackets,  which  hold  the 
leather  brake  band  against  the  circumference  of  the  drum  turning 
loose  on  G.  One  end  of  this  brake  band  is  riveted  to  the  brake 
on  H,  the  other  to  a  Eorged  strap,  P,  having  at  its  extremity  the 
lug,  Q,  through  which  works  the  adjusting  screw,  R,  whose  point 
b^rs  against  the  dog,  S.  This  dc^.  S,  is  carried  on  the  square 
section,  T,  of  the  shaft  attached  to  the  lever  arm,  K,  already  men- 
tioned; so  that  a  slight  movement  of  the  lever,  K,  to  the  left,  is 
imparted  to  the  dog,  S,  whose  point  bears  against  the  screw,  R,  on 
the  lug,  Q;  thus  drawing  the  strap,  P,  tight  around  the  drum, 
which  is  thereby  made  rigid  with  the  sleeve,  G,  keyed  to  the  shaft, 
B.  By  this  means  the  gear  attached  to  that  particular  drum  im- 
parts the  motion  transmitted  to  it  from  its  mate  on  the  shaft.  A, 
to  the  countershaft,  B,  such  motion  varying  in  speed  according 
to  the  ratios  between  the  meshed  gears.  The  act  of  giving  the  re- 
quired axial  movement  to  the  lever  arm,  K,  is  performed  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  sleeve,  ]V,  sliding  on  the  countershaft,  B,  carries  four  fin- 
gers, C",  D",  E",  P",  of  differing  length,  as  shown  in  the  fig- 
ures. In  the  extremity  of  each  of  these  fingers  is  a  lug,  such  as 
is  shown  at  X  and  Y,  the  object  of  which  is  to  engage  the  point 
of  the  lever,  K,  on  some  one  of  the  four  arms,  H,  thus  causing 
it  to  move  its  d(^.  5",  and  tighten  the  brake  band,  as  already  ex- 
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plained.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  act  without  interference,  the 
positions  of  the  levers,  K,  and  of  the  d<^,  S,  differ  in  each  brake 
drum.  On  drum,  C,  for  example,  it  is  at  the  top  of  the  shaft; 
in  E'  it  is  at  the  bottom ;  while  in  D'  and  F'  it  is  on  the  right 
angle  in  either  directirai.  For  this  reason^  as  may  be  understood 
from  the  cut,  the  four  fingers  carried  on  the  sleeve,  W,  are  simi- 
larly disposed,  in  order  that  their  lugs,  X  or  Y,  may  engage  the 
point  of  the  particular  lever,  K,  which  it  is  intended  to  actuate, 
without  interference.  In  order  that  the  fingers,  K,  may  slide 
through  the  drums,  G,  keyed  to  the  shaft,  B,  four  suitable  chan- 
nels penetrate  the  entire  series  of  drums,  C,  as  shown  at  Z  in  one 
of  the  cuts. 

The  sliding  sleeve,  W,  is  shifted  by  a  lever  working  on  the 
thimble  on  its  outer  extremity,  and  by  causing  its  fingers  to  pene- 
trate the  channels,  Z,  more  or  less,  can  give  three  speeds  forward 
and  a  reverse.  The  reverse  is  accomplished  when  the  lug  on  the 
finger,  F",  engages  the  lever,  K,  on  the  sleeve,  G,  belonging  to 
drum  and  gear,  F',  which  act  enables  the  motion  of  pinion,  P,  on 
shaft.  A,  to  be  transmitted  through  the  idler,  V,  to  F',  which  will 
of  course,  rotate  in  an  t^posite  direction  to  F,  thus  reversing 
the  motion  of  the  shaft,  B.  In  more  recent  models  of  this  gear, 
F  and  F'  are  sprockets  and  are  connected  by  a  chain  belt,  which 
accomplishes  the  end  of  reversing  the  travel  of  the  carriage  to 
better  advantage  than  by  the  use  of  the  idler,  y.  The  lever  (gr- 
ating the  speed-changing  works  through  a  bdl  crank  to  spool 
IV. 

The  Brush  Planetary  Transmission. — This  transmission  has 
two  forward  speeds  and  one  reverse  as  shown  in  fig,  275,  In 
order  to  relieve  the  bearings  of  unnecessary  work,  two  bronze 
discs  are  provided  riveted  to  the  low  speed  and  reverse  elements 
indicated  as  A  and  B  to  the  right  of  the  figure,  Betwee^n  the 
discs  A  and  B  is  placed  a  ring  with  finished  ends  and  which  fits 
freely  in  a  bore  in  the  housing.  The  two  members  of  the  hous- 
ing also  have  finished  ring  surfaces  which  present  themselves  to 
the  outer  surfaces  of  these  bronze  rings.  The  ring,  marked  C  in 
the  drawing,  has  bolted  to  it  a  lever  which  extends  through  a 
slot  in  the  wall  of  the  housing  and  is  connected  to  the  control 
mechanism  by  linkage  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  made  to  rotate 
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in  either  direction  within  its  bore  in  the  housing,  depending  upon 
the  direction  of  the  motion  imparted  to  the  control  lever  at  the 
side  of  the  car.  As  shown,  there  are  two  short  spiral  slots  cut 
in  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  ring  C.  Into  these  slots  fit  two 
rollers  carried  on  spindles  attached  to  screw  plugs  inserted  in  the 
sides  of  the  case. 

The  operation  is  as  follows :  the  bronze  discs,  A  and  B,  revolve 
in  opposite  directions  when  the  engine  is  running  idle,  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows  in  the  detail  sketch.  If  now  the  ring  C  be  rotated 
by  its  linkage  in  a  downward  direction,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
disc  A,  it  will  move  toward  the  left  at  the  same  time  and,  as  the 


Fie.  £Tfc-Seetl0D&l  view  of  the  Brush  enclosed  planetSiry  chanffe  ffear. 
This  ohtLDBe  gear  forms  a.  unit  with  the  Jack  shaft  and  Is  suspended 
from  the  side  frame  members  by  the  faclt  shaft  brackets  and  In 
front  at  a  single  point,  thus  (Ivlny  a  three  point  suspension. 

motion  is  continued,  will  engage  the  disc  A  and  finally  force  it 
into  engagement  with  the  stationary  surface  X  of  the  housing. 

If  it  be  rotated  in  the  opposite  direction,  disc  B  will  be  engaged 
and  finally  held  stationary. 

In  operating  the  car,  it  is  usual  to  fully  engage  these  clutches 
at  once  by  means  of  the  side  lever ;  but  since  the  case  is  filled  with 
oil  and  the  rotation  of  the  bronze  discs  fills  the  spaces  between 
the  engaging  surfaces  with  oil,  due  to  centrifugal  action  upon 
the  oil,  the  engagement  is  not  nor  cannot  be  made  harsh.  The 
rear  transmission  member  of  the  change  gear  is  made  up  of  i,  a 
shaft,  2,  a  bevel  driving  pinion  and  3,  a  large  internal  gear,  keyed, 
riveted  and  pinned  to  form  a  unit 
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Transmission  Qear  Ratios.— When  a  car  is  fitted  with  a 
selective  transmission,  the  skill  of  the  operator  must  be  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  determine  the  proper  gear. 

Just  what  the  gear  ratio  should  be  is  a  matter  which  depends  upon  the 
leveral  conditions  as;  (a)  The  speed  of  the  motor  as  it  relates  to  the 
attainable  speed  of  the  car;  (b)  The  ultimate  speed  of  the  car;  (c)  The 
rale  at  which  acceleration  is  to  be  engendered;  (d)  The  design  of  the 
motor,  taking  into  account  the  torque  curve  of  the  same ;  (e)  The  degree 
of  harmony  of  the  several  relaiioos;  (f)  The  competence  of  tires  used. 


Fio.276,— The  Irfjcomoblle  four  speed  transmission.     There  are  tw 

la  moved  by  tiie  action  of  the  Rear  leW 'when  In  the"ou(<5*a 
carries  one  soar  and  part  of  h  jaw  clutch  and  is  moved  1 
action  of  the  gear  lever  when  In  the  inner  slot.  1st  and  2nd 
and  reverse  are  obtained  by  moving  Bf.  1st  speed,  gear  It 
Shifted  aa  tar  forward  as  It  will  go  In  outer  slot  (without  pi 
button  on  top);  this  meshes  St  with  E.  2nd  speed,  lever  In  rea 
tton  outer  slot:  this  menhes  El  with  D.  Reverse  lever  Is  mo 
extreme  forward  position  tn  outer  slot  by  pressing  button  c 
this  meshes  Rt  with  G,  an  Idle  p'-'-    --■ •-  -  "      "■-.--.  ---■ 

position.  Inner  slot.  meshPs  *l  v 

ttie  clutch  pinion  A,  giving  four 

.Ith   four   SI 

would    be   J 

between  the  second  a.._  ..  _   

third  speed  would  become  the  f 

If  the  power  of  the  motor  be  barely  suflicient  for  the  purpose,  it  is  plain 
that  the  second  speed  should  be  nearer  the  third  speed,  and  the  practice, 
in  general,  is  to  favor  the  motor  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
motor  be  of  adequate  power,  it  is  then  that  the  second  speed  can  be  in  the 
geometrical  relation,  and  this  is  an  advantage  on  very  bad  roads,  in  that 
the  low  gear  is  so  advantageously  related  as  to  aSord  adequate  advantage 
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under  the  most  severe  conditions,  while  the  second  gear  will  be  high 
enough  to  handle  quite  bad  roads  at  a  fair  speed  in  miles  per  hour  of  the 
car.  The  bevel  drive  can  have  several  raiios,  depending  upon  circum- 
stances. The  ratio  is  as  follows:  (a)  3  to  I  in  tight  roadster  work;  (b) 
3^  to  I  in  light  touring  car  work;  ,(c)  4  to  i  in  heavy  touring  ear  work. 


FicSIT^TIie  Wlnton   1910  muItlplA  dlao  Clutch  and   transmtsslon.     Tho 

clutch  has  sLxty-seven  stael  friction  surfaces,  thirty- (lirea  attached 
to  the  transmlBslon  shaft  and  thirty-four  to  the  drivlue  Bplders 
which  are  connected  to  the  flywheel.  The  transmlsalon  Is  of  the 
aelecttve  type,  tour  forward  speeds  and  reverse.  Direct  drive  on  the 
third  speed,  throug'ii  Internal  and  external  gear  combination.     Lock- 


Bed.     The  o 


t  ImpoBslbla  t< 


^Blble  to 


In  a  general  way  It  Is  considered  that  the  sliding  gears  (assuming  three 
speeds  ahead)  should  be  geometrically  related  in  the  manner  as  follows: 


abyt^OOglc 


CHAPTER  THIRTY. 

ON    THE    CONSTRUCTION    AND    OPERATION    OF    BRAKES    ON 
MOTOR  CARRIAGES. 

Oeneral  Requirements  in  Brakes.— An  important  subject  in 
connection  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
relates  to  the  brakes  used  for  retarding  the  movement  of  the  car- 
riage when  it  is  desirable  to  either  come  to  a  more  or  less  sudden 
stop,  or  to  hold  the  carriage  stationary  on  the  side  of  an  incline. 
Several  conditions  are  essential  to  the  designing  of  brakes  for 
motor  carriages,  among  which  we  may  mention  ease  and  rapidity 
of  operation  and  the  maximum  o£  braking  efTect,  with  the  mini- 
mum of  power  exerted  at  the  operating  lever. 

Varieties  of  Construction  in  Brakes. — There  are  two  kinds 
of  brakes  in  familiar  use  on  vehicles  of  all  descriptions :  Shoe 
brakes,  which  operate  by  the  pressure  of  the  contact  surface  or 
shoe  upon  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  tire,  and  drum  brakes, 
which  operate  by  tightening  a  band  around  a  drum,  either  on  the 
hub  of  the  wheel  or  on  the  case  of  the  differential  gear.  Both 
varieties  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  on  motor  vehicles,  al- 
though most  authorities  agree  that  shoe  brakes  are  unsuitable 
for  use  on  wheels  tired  with  pneumatic  tubes.  The  reason  given 
for  this  opinion  is  that  the  constricting  effort  due  to  pressing  the 
shoe  against  the  tire  is,  like  the  ordinary  shocks  experienced  in 
travel,  largely  absorbed  by  the  tire  itself,  with  the  result  that  it 
is  liable  to  be  rent  or  torn  from  its  attachment  to  the  rim.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted  by  at  least  one  well-known 
manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles  that  shoe  brakes  may  be  safely 
and  satisfactorily  used  on  pneumatic-tired  wheels,  provided  the 
surface  contact  of  the  shoes  extend  over  a  sufficiently  extensive 
arc  to  prevent  the  strain  from  being  concentrated  on  small  areas 
of  the  circumference.  This  authority  asserts  that  he  himself  has 
used  a  motor  tricycle  for  several  years,  the  wheels  of  which  are 
equipped  with  a  shoe  brake  constructed  according  to  bis  idea. 
The  result  is,  he  states,  that  the  contact  surface  of  the  shoe  has 
been  worn  much  more  rapidly  than  the  tire  surface,  which  seems 
to  suffer  very  little,  if  any,  more  than  would  be  the  case  with  the 
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tiae  of  any  other  lorin  of  brake.  Whether  his  experience  in  this 
regard  would  be  borne  out  in  general  practice,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  inquire,  the  fact  being  that  nearly  all  motor  vehicles  at  the 
present  time  operate  with  drum  and  strap  brakes. 

Principles  of  Band  Brake  Operation. — ^Among  the  advan^ 
tages  possibly  to  be  alleged  for  the  drum  and  band  brake  we  may 
enumerate  the  facts  that,  with  ordinary  connections,  they  are 
much  more  readily  operated  and  with  much  greater  effect  while 
on  any  showing  inv<^vin^  a  minimum  of  wear  on  the  moving 
parts.  As  may  be  readily  understood,  the  operation  of  the  drum 
and  band  brake  is  a  reversed  application  ck  the  principle  of 
torque,  as  already  explained  in  connection  with  the  electrical 
motor.  As  there  explained,  if  the  power  acting  upon  a  rotating 
shaft  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  fifty  pounds  constantly  applied, 
and  the  pulley  attached  to  the  shaft  be  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft,  the  avaOable  power  at  the  periphery  of  the  pulley  will  be 
just  one-half  that  exerted  on  the  periphery  of  the  shaft  itself. 
This  statement  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  if  a  rope  carrying  a 
weight  of  fifty  pounds  be  wound  about  a  pulley,  whose  diameter 
is  one  foot,  mounted  on  a  shaft,  whose  diameter  is  six  inches, 
it  will  exactly  balance  a  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds  on  a  rope 
wound  about  the  shaft.  The  constantly  applied  power  of  slightly 
over  twenty-five  pounds  at  the  periphery  of  the  pulley  will  be 
sufficient  to  rotate  the  shaft  against  a  resistance  of  fifty  pounds 
on  the  shaft.  ■  It  thus  appears  that  the  braking  power,  applied 
around  the  periphery  of  the  brake  drum,  is  eflScient  in  retarding 
the  momentum  of  a  forward-moving  vehicle  in  very  nearly  the 
inverted  ratio  existing  between  the  diameters  of  the  drum,  or 
pulley,  and  the  rotating  shaft  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  the 
practical  application  of  this  principle,  however,  tt  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  very  definite  limits  to  the  diameter  of  the  brake 
drum,  or  pulley,  beyond  which  it  would  be  undesirable  to  go. 
According  to  the  practice  adopted  by  light  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers, the  average  diameters  of  brake  drums  range  between 
eight  inches  and  two  feet,  the  principal  item  of  variation  in  this 
respect  being  the  weight  of  the  vditcle  itself. 

Beaumont's  Pormuls  for  Brakes. — It  ts  possible  to  obtain  a 
very  efficient  band  brake  on  a  very  moderate  diameter  of  drum. 
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owing  to  the  fact,  which  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  that  the 
braking  effort  is  never  applied  until  the  motive  power  is  discon- 
nected from  the  running  gear.  In  a  steam  vehicle,  the  first  act  is 
to  shut  off  the  steam  from  the  cylinder ;  in  a  gasoline  vehicle,  to 
throw  off  the  main  clutch ;  in  an  electrical  vehicle,  to  open  the 
circuit  of  the  motor  and  batteries.  The  resistance  against  which 
the  brake  must  then  operate  is  found  to  be  purely  a  consideratioa 


Kr. 

pulls  ttae  itrap,  (howD  by  dotted  llnea  arouad  (be  drum,  8.  The  oU»r  ei 
Krap  atuched  to  the  short  Brm  oC  the  lever,  K,  ii  thiu  dnwo  toward  tbe  ui 
B  tight  rrictloDsi  bind  being  tbe  remit. 

of  the  vehicle's  weight,  its  velocity  and  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravity.  This  principle  is  already  stated  by  Mr.  Beaumont,  as 
follows : 

"When  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  brake  power  to  stop  a 
vehicle  of  a  given  weight  running  at  a  given  speed,  in  a  given 
distance,  and,  by  this  means,  arrive  at  something  like  due  com- 
prehension of  the  necessary  parts  brought  into  play  to  effect  this 
stop,  it  must  first  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  overlook  the  fact, 
that  tlie  strain  put  upon  a  brake  to  effect  a  stop  in  a  given  dis- 
tance increases  as  the  square  of  the  increase  of  speed ;  so  that 
.to  stop  a  car  running  twenty  miles  per  hour  requires  four  times 
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the  power  necessary  to  stop  it  in  the  same  distance  when  run- 
ning ten  miles  per  hour.  Commonly,  all  calculations  relating  to 
the  acceleration  of  masses  at  high  speed  are  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  distance  covered  in  feet  per  second,  and  hence  the  work 
or  energy  lodged  in  a  mass  having  a  given  weight  and  moving 
at  a  given  velocity  in  feet  per  second  is  given  by  die  following 
expression : 

_         W   T" 

in  which  K  represents  the  work,  or  energy,  lodged  in  the  mov- 
ing mass;  W  represents  its  weight;  v,  its  velocity,  expressed  in 


bolilldg  tbem  kpi 
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feet  per  second,  and  g,  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  or  32^ 
feet  per  second." 

From  the  above  formula,  Mr.  Beaumont  proceeds  to  derive 
other  essentia]  dements,  such  as  the  efficient  power  necessarily 
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applied  to  stop  a  vehicle  of  given  weight,  in  a  given  Iwigth  ol 
travel. 

Reducing  the  expression  for  feet  per  second  to  miles  per  hour, 
according  to  the  usual  standard,  and,  assuming  the  weight  of  the 
vehicle  to  be  one  ton  (of  2,240  pounds),  he  reduces  the  formula, 
as  fellows :  One  mile  being  5,280  feet,  and  one  hour,  3,600 
seconds, 

1  mile-  per  hour  =  ^^  =  1.466  feet  per  second. 

VhenceW  v*  _  W  x  (1.4 

%  g  64.1  64.4 

Then  a  vehicle  weighing  one  ton,  traveling  at  ten  and  twenty 
miles  per  hour,  by  the  formula, 

K=WV*X  0.0334, 
in  which    F  represents  miles  per  honr,  will  be  for  10  mOee 
»,840    X    100  X    0.0334  =    7,480  foot  pounds  j  for  20  miles 
2,340    X    400   X    0.0334   =  29,920  foot  poundB. 

To  Find  Diatance  In  Which  Brakes  Will  Act  on  V^kle's 
Speed. — ^Then,  taking  k  as  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the 
tires  and  road  surface,  which  is  approximately  0.60  for  rubber 
tires ;  and  taking  10  as  the  proportion  of  the  total  wei^t  carried 
by  the  wheels  to  which  the  brake  is  applied,  which  may  be  as- 
sumed  to  be  0.6  of  the  whole,  the  maximum  distance  required  to 
stop  the  vehicle  on  the  level,  on  an  ordinary  road,  whose  surface 
resistance  is,  supposedly,  included  in  the  expression,  k,  may  be 
expressed  by  \,  as  follows : 

,  _  W  Y*  X  0.0834 
~  k  VI 

Then,  [or  a  vehicle  weighing  one  ton,  tired  with  average  rub- 
ber tires,  traveling  at  a  momentum  of  10  and  20  miles  per  hour, 
respectively,  we  have : 

'  =  0.6x^344  -     "'*  '"'  *'  '^^  ^^'^  "'^ 
29,920         ^  g^  J  j^j.  ^^  j^p  ^.,^  . 

these  distances  representing  the  maximum,  with  a  braking  effect 
sufficient  to  cause  the  wheels  to  skid. 
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To  Find  tbe  Required  Braklne  Pull.— In  order  to  find  the 
necessary  pull,  f,  on  the  brake  band,  the  following  formula  is 
pven: 

W  V>  X  -0334 


^  =  i  w  =  - 


I 


which  for  one  typical  vehicle,  moving  at  20  miles  per  hour, 
gives, 

89,980  _ 
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tng  triction. 
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Varieties  of  Drum  and  Band  Brake. — ^As  shown  by  accom- 
panying illustrations,  there  are  two  general  types  of  drum  brake, 
the  first  consisting  of  a  drum  or  pulley,  around  the  circumfer- 
ence of  which  is  a  metal  strap  faced  with  leather,  which  is  drawn 
tight  whenever  it  is  desired  to  furnish  the  resistance  necessary  to 
check  the  rotation  of  the  shaft ;  and  expanding  band  brakes,  in 
which  a  similar  metal  strap,  faced  with  leather  or  other  suitable 
substance  acts  against  the  internal  surface  of  a  rotating  drum  or 
pulley.  The  former  type  is,  however,  at  the  present  time  the 
most  usual  construction,  although  the  latter  is  seeing  an  increas- 
ing popularity. 
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In  some  forms  of  constricting  band  brakes,  instead  of  a  metal 
strap  extending  entirely  around  the  drum,  two  shoes  pivoted  at 
a  certain  point,  and  having  their  inside  faces  faced  with  leather, 
are  tightened  against  the  drum  by  a  suitable  lever.  In  practically 
all  forms  of  expanding  band  brake  the  band  is  attached  to  the 
outside  frame,  at  one  point  of  its  circumference,  and  is  suitably 
tightened  by  a  toggle  joint  operated  by  a  lever. 

The  Care  of  Brakes. — In  successfully  operating  a  motor  car- 
riage it  is  particularly  essential  that  the  brakes  should  be  main- 
tained in  good  working  order.    This  involves  that  the  levers  and 
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connections  should  at  all  times  operate  perfectly,  and  that  no 
worn  or  loose  bearings  should  be  neglected.  Furthermore,  and 
most  important,  the  friction  surface  between  the  band  and  the 
drum  should  be  constantly  and  carefully  guarded  from  oil  de- 
posits, which  will  certainly  render  the  braking  effort  useless.  If 
oil  collects  between  the  band  and  the  drum  surface  it  may  be  cut 
out  with  gasoline,  and  the  parts  then  carefully  wiped  with  a  suit- 
able rag.  ,  ^ 


CHAPTER   THIRTY-ONE. 

ON   BALL  AND   ROLLER  BEARINGS   FOR   MOTOR  CARRIAGE  USE. 

The  Qeneral  Uses  of  RotaUve  Bearlnfifs.— The  practical 
problems  involved  in  the  construction  o£  bicycles  and  motor  car- 
riages have  given  a  great  popularity  to  ball  and  roller  bearings 
for  use  in  connection  with  almost  every  variety  of  rotating  shaft. 
As  we  have  already  seen  in  several  constructions  mentioned  in 
previous  parts  of  this  volume,  ball  bearings  are  used  in  a  large 
variety  of  different  devices,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible ease  in  turning  with  the  smallest  friction  and  wear.  The 
most  important  use,  however,  for  ball  and  roller  bearings,  in  both 
bicycles  and  motor  carriages,  is  on  the  axles  of  the  road  wheels. 
For  this  purpose,  although  ball  bearings  are  eminently  satisfac- 
tory on  the  wheel  axles  and  pedals  of  bicycles,  they  are  for  a 
number  of  reasons  unsuitable  for  the  heavier  weights  and  higher 
speeds  of  motor  carriages.  Accordingly  roller  bearings  have 
taken  their  place  almost  exclusively  in  this  connection. 

Rotatin|r  Supports  vs.  Sliding  Surfaces, — The  principal  ob- 
ject involved  in  using  ball  and  roller  bearings  on  bicycles  and 
motor  carriages  is  to  secure  economy  of  traction  effort,  with  ease 
and  rapidity  of  driving,  as  well  as  a  minimum  of  starting  effort 
at  the  beginning  of  travel.  A  few  simple  principles  will  serve  to 
fully  explain  the  reasons  for  this  fact.  When  we  have  a  plain 
wheel  bearing,  such  as  is  used  on  ordinary  horse  carriages,  con- 
sisting of  a  simple  tapered  boss,  with  a  similarly  shaped  hollow 
axle-box  rotating  around  it,  there  is  a  considerable  effort  neces- 
sary at  starting  from  rest,  a  good  proportion  of  the  power  being 
consumed  in  resisting  the  friction  between  the  sliding  surfaces. 
This  resistance  is  very  largely  due  to  adhesion  between  the  two 
sliding  surfaces,  due  to  cohesion  of  the  lubricating  oil  or  grease. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  easily  understood  that  the  sliding 
action  of  two  round  surfaces,  one  within  another,  may  be  readily 
compared  to  the  sliding  of  one  plane  surface  upon  another.  The 
first  diflference  in  point  of  resistance  and  effort  necessary  to  over- 
come inertia,  as  between  two  such  surfaces,  when  sliding  against 
40L 
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one  another  directly,  and  when  some  kind  of  rollers  or  rotating 
supports  are  interposed,  is  a  matter  of  the  commonest  experi- 
ence. The  heaviest  objects  may  be  readily  moved  or  slid  along 
the  ground  when  rollers  are  placed  beneath  them;  also  the 
heaviest  loads  when  carried  on  wheels  of  suitable  breadth  and 
diameter  may  be  handled  with  a  degree  of  ease,  increasing  di- 
rectly as  the  ideal  conditions  are  approximated.  This  principle  is 
the  very  one  that  is  applied  in  the  practice  of  substituting  ball 
and  roller  bearings  for  ordinary  plain  bearings.  Instead  of  two 
plane  surfaces  having  rollers  interposed,  the  two  surfaces  are 
given  a  rounded  contour,  the  one  being  within  the  other,  and  the 
same  rule  oi  increased  ease  of  relative  movement  applies. 


Eto^2g6^piw  T(>™^^J>riiin|  Alto  t^alw  BlUl  Bauingjk   ^^ '^'■'* '■,,'^f^^^!^^^,^^^ 
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Rotative  Besringi  v«.  Plain  Bearings. — The  obvious  reason 
for  the  superior  traction  qualities  obtained  by  the  use  of  both 
kinds  of  rotative  bearings  is  that  the  friction  and  resistance  be- 
tween the  relatively  moving  surfaces  is  so  greatly  distributed  that 
it  is  reduced  to  a  practically  negligible  quantity. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  evidences  of  loss  in  power  through 
the  friction  of  the  sliding  surfaces,  in  plain  bearing  wheels,  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  hubs  speedily  become  loose,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  balanced  rotation  of  the  wheels  and  waste  of  trac- 
tion effort.  With  properly  adjusted  ball  or  roller  bearings  thii 
result  is  indefinitely  delayed,  even  where  it  is  not  entirely  obvi- 
ated, and  the  wheels  on  which  they  are  used  not  only  give  the 
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best  results  in  point  of  tractive  eflficiency,  but  also  in  the  duration 
of  tiieir  period  of  usefulness. 

Ball  Beariags  and  Their  Use.— The  ball  bearing  was  origi< 
nally  introduced  for  use  on  bicycles,  and  contributed  a  goodly 
share  to  its  success,  principally  for  the  reasons  just  specified.  On 
the  introduction  of  the  motor  carriage,  it  found  a  new  field  of 
usefulness,  although,  owing  principally  to  the  poor  metal  used 
for  the  balls  and  the  defective  designs  of  ball  races,  the  roller 


nofl.!S8and2ST.— lUdlAl  Bill ?«Mi  uid  Balls.  sliowlDar  moat  satlBfaetoiy  method  of 
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bearing  enjoyed  a  greater  popularity  for  several  years.  The  re- 
appearance of  the  ball  bearing  on  the  motor  carriage  is  to  be  at- 
tributed largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  fact  that  balls  of  superior  and 
uniformly  hardened  steel  have  been  introduced,  which  do  away 
with  the  faults  of  case  hardened  steel — liability  to  crystallizing 
and  crushing,  due  to  inability  to  support  a  concentrated  load  on  a 
single  diameter.  Formerly,  considerable  was  said  about  the  lia- 
bility of  balls  to  roll  in  opposite  directions,  thus  producing  friction 
and  speedy  wear,  faults  doubtless  due  to  poor  designs  of  the  re- 
taining cones  and  ball  races. 

The  prevailing  type  of  ball  bearing  at  the  present  time  is  the 
so-called  "radial,"  as  shown  in  accompanying  figures,  in  which  the 
balls   are   inserted   between   an    internally   and  an   externally 
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grooved  ring.  For  the  best  results  only  a  single  row  of  balls  is 
used  in  a  journal,  and  all  uncertainty  and  irregularity  in  sup- 
porting the  load  are  thus  eliminated.  The  radial  ball  bearing  is 
also  capable  of  taking  up  moderate  end-thrust,  although  with 
large  end-thrust  a  special  thrust  bearing,  having  the  balls  running 
in  face  grooves  between  two  plates,  is  used.  The  type  of  bear- 
ing thus  described  is  capable  of  showing  a  nearly  uniform  friction 
coefficient. 


Pt&  38S  -roar-orllnder  Qaaollne  EngtoG.  showlnB  the  radtal  bttU  bCMtngS  Ol  tlw 
«E>nksh&ft, 

Roller  Bearings  and  Their  Use. — Very  lai^Iy  on  account 

of  the  defects  in  the  earlier  types  of  ball  bearing,  roller  bearings 
were  for  several  years  used  almost  exclusively  on  motor  carriages. 
As  has  been  stated  by  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  roller  bear- 
ings, we  have  it  that  "for  heavy  weights  it  would  seem  that  a 
greater  rolling  surface  must  be  obtained  before  we  can  have  a 
successful  bearing,  and  yet,  combined  with  this  greater  rolling 
surface,  there  must  be  a  purely  roUing  action  to  eliminate  the 
wear  that  results  from  rubbing  and  crystallization." 

As  stated  by  a  noted  authority,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the 
roller  bearing  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  ideal  conditions  there  is 
no  relative  sliding,  and,  therefore,  theoretically,  no  friction.  As 
also  stated  by  him,  however,  there  are  several  difficulties  in  the 
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way  of  obtaining  the  theoretically  perfect  conditions  in  practical 
operation.  These  are:  (i)  the  concentration  of  the  load  upon 
points ;  (2)  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of  obtaining  truly 
circular  cylindrical  rollers ;  {3)  the  friction  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
rollers  themselves ;  (4)  the  difficulty  of  adjustment ;  {5)  the  lack 
of  parallelism  when  the  rollers  are  slightly  worn ;  (6)  the  difficulty 
of  providing  for  end  thrusts  or  side  pressures ;  (7)  the  blows  and 
shocks  resulting  when  wearing  has  occurred  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  rollers.  He  further  explains  that  to  any  extent  whatever, 
however  small,  that  the  surface  of  contact  deviates  from  the 
theoretical  or  geometrical  line,  the  action  between  the  two  sur- 
faces deviates  from  the  theoretically  perfect  rolling  contact,  in- 
volving sliding  or  frictioml  contact  proportionate  to  the  de- 
formation of  the  rtrfler. 


ConstnicUonal  Poliit«  on  Ib>ller  Bearings.— Given  the  best 
possible  process  available  to  the  practical  machinist  for  the  needs 
of  adequately  shaping  and  hardening  rollers,  the  problem  of  the 
best  construction  becomes  almost  entirely  one  of  proper  assem- 
bling of  the  several  parts.  As  shown  by  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration, the  usual  method  of  mounting  roller  bearings  is  to 
enclose  them  in  a  suitable  case,  in  which  the  several  cylindrical 
rollers  are  separated,  so  that,  rotating  on  their  own  axes,  their 
surfaces  do  not  come  into  contact.  It  is  a  very  usual  practice  to 
include  end  thrust  ball  bearings  at  the  extremities  of  the  roller 
cylinders,  so  as  to  still  further  reduce  the  wear  and  friction  inci- 
dent on  the  rotation  of  the  several  cylinders. 

One  of  the  most  excellent  types  of  roller  bearing  for  motor 
carriages  is  the  "American"  roller  bearing,  which,  as  shown  by 
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the  accompanying  illustrations,  consists  of  a  set  of  main  rollers 
intended  directly  to  sustain  the  weight,  and  running  in  races  on 
the  hub  and  on  the  axle.  These  main  rollers  are  separated  and 
guided  by  intermediate  separating  rollers,  whose  office  is  solely 
that  of  separating  and  guiding.  These  separating  rollers  are  con* 
fined  between  the  centres  of  the  main  rollers  and  overlap  their 
ends,  their  action  being  entirely  rolling.  The  supports  of  these 
separating  rollers  are  had  in  three  rings  held  in  place  by  the 
flange  ends  of  the  separators  and  running  in  narrow  beveled 
grooves  in  the  separators  and  in  the  fixed  caps  which  enclose  the 
entire  mechanism.    The  rolling  parts  are  so  arranged  that  the 
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rM«d  by  •mkller  ronen,  ooe  of  wbicb  t*  ihown  belov  the  lorEer  flcura*.  TbeM  Hf*- 
rating  raller*  do  not  come  bito  contact  with  the  rotMlug  uck. 

separators  engage  their  supports  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
main  rollers,  traveling  just  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  them  in 
going  about  the  axle,  thus  avoiding  both  dragging  and  Dushing. 
In  this  type  of  bearing  the  end  thrust  is  entirely  taken  by 
bevels,  on  the  principle  of  the  flanges  on  car  wheels,  this  con- 
struction involving  that  there  is  no  rubbing  friction ;  the  action 
between  the  ends  of  the  rcrfler  and  bevels,  being  purely  a  rolling 
one,  they  are  thrust  against  each  other.  As  claimed  by  the  manu- 
facturers, the  separators  hold  the  main  rollers  far  better  than  any 
cage  could,  while  the  wear  upon  them  is  practically  negligible, 
the  result  being  that  the  main  rollers  are  never  allowed  to  twist 
around,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  caged  bearings. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-TWO. 
ON  THE  NATURE  AND  USE  OF  LUBRICANTS. 

Of  LuhHoMts  for  Various  Purposes. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant considerations  in  connection  with  ttie  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle,  of  any  power,  relates  to  the  proper  lubrication  of 
the  moving  parts.  As  is  perfectly  evident  on  reflection,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  such  parts  should  be  supplied  with  oil  or  lubri- 
cating grease,  but  it  is  also  a  fact,  not  so  well  understood,  that 
different  kinds  of  lubricant  are  necessary  to  the  different  kinds 
of  mechanisms. 

Of  Lubricants  for  Oasolloe  Engine  Cylinders. — Every  re- 
liable dealer  in  lubricants  has  a  specially  prepared  gp-ade  of  oil 
for  a  gas  engine  cylinder,  and  still  another  for  use  in  the  cylinder 
of  a  steam  engine,  and  all  agree  to  the  statement,  that  the  kind  of 
lubricant  suitable  in  one  case  is  wholly  useless  in  the  other.  The 
primary  reason  for  this  distinction  is  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
cylinder  of  a  gas  engine  operates  under  a  far  higher  temperature 
than  is  possible  even  in  a  steam  engine,  and  consequently  the 
oils  intended  for  use  in  the  former  case  must  be  of  such  a  quality 
that  the  point  at  which  they  will  bum  and  carbonize  from  heat 
is  as  high  as  possible.  Furthermore,  it  is  essential  in  a  gas  en- 
gine cylinder  that  the  oil  should  be  constantly  supplied,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  properly  meeting  this  requirement  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  dripping  and  filtering  oil  cups  have  been  de- 
vised and  put  into  practical  use. 

Requirements  fn  Oas  Engine  Lubricantsi. — As  has  been  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  by  gas  engine  authorities,  the  apparently 
long  period  spent  in  finally  perfecting  the  motor  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  proper  lubrication  was  not 
fully  understood.  With  the  ordinary  oils,  which  are  sufficiently 
suitable  for  use  in  the  steam  engine  cylinder,  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  anything  like  a  satisfactory  speed  and  power  efficiency, 
and  only  when  the  superior  properties  of  mineral  oils  were  bet- 
ter understood  was  the  present  high  degree  of  perfection  in  any 
«7  r  , 
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sense  obtainable.  Even  to  the  present  day  the  question  of  proper 
lubricants  for  gas  engines  is  most  essential,  and,  as  has  been  per- 
tinently remarked,  "the  saving  of  a  few  cents  per  gallon  in  pur- 
chasing a  cheaper  grade  of  oil  for  this  purpose  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive kind  of  economy  imaginable."  The  general  qualities  es- 
sential in  a  lubricating  oil  for  use  on  gas  engine  cylinders  in- 
elude  a  "flashing  point  of  not  less  than  360°,  Fahrenheit,  and 
fire  test  of  at  least  420°,  together  with  a  specific  gravity  of  25.8 
and  a  viscosity  of  175." 


Fro.  Ml^ecUon  Throiiell  ■.  T™  of  Power  Driven  Oil  Pomp.  A.  oil  "^^^J 
ileBhbq«rdorcar:C.|>nllsrSrlven  by  belt  from  ^^ajne  «>»»■& JP^^^ 
nn  iiiiiiriliiitnF-  E  ontlet  elbow:  F.  set  screw  lo  re«ol»t6  BlroKe oi pinnicHr;  »■  ». 

miuhiixe  to  daahtxiiira. 

Some  Objections  to  Ort«n>c  Oils.— While  a  number  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  oils  have  a  flashing  point,  and  yield  a  fire  test 
sufficiently  high  to  come  within  the  figures  specified,  they  all 
contain  acids  or  other  substances  which  have  a  harmful  effect  on 
the  metal  surfaces  it  is  intended  to  lubricate.  In  addition  to  this, 
their  tendency  to  gum  or  congeal  under  certain  conditions  of 
temperature  or  pressure  render  them  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  gas 
engine  lubrication. 


TBE  NATURE  AND  USE  Ot  LUBRICANTS. 

The  Um  vA  Oraphlte  u  a  Lubricant.— Many  autboriUei 
strongly  recommend  the  Use  of  powdered  or  flaked  graphite  in 
the  cylinders  of  explosive  engines  for  the  reason  that  this  sub- 
stance is  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  solid  lubricants,  especially 
at  high  temperatures.  It  has  been  found  especially  useful  in 
some  steam  engine  cylinders  and  in  general  on  the  bearings  and 
moving  parts  liable  to  become  overheated.    According  to  aev- 
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■  iruui|h  AUD  inrta  iiTOT  .^  Oil  roBerTDir :  d,  aisinDniiiiffpipe;  ^^,  v/»  vaniB  mmowo 
for  TSSiO&tLng  flow  of  oil  to  ixtrts.  thronEh  leaden.  D  diid  D  ;  E,  atwidplpc  throuKb 
wfalcD  oil  Ig  forosd  br  Blr  pivHtira ;  P.  atmidplpe  &dmlttiii8  KB"  (rom  orant  case 
□f  entdnej  B",  noion  for  idpo  Iram  oniik  raae ;  O,  O,  anlanB  for  pipes  to  varioiu 
putsof  t&e  maohliiAry. 

eral  well-known  authorities,  it  is  welt  adapted  for  use  under  both 
light  and  heavy  pressures  when  mixed  with  certain  oils.  It  is 
also  especially  valuable  in  preventing  abrasion  and  cutting  under 
heavy  loads  and  at  low  velocities. 

In  using  graphite  as  a  lubricant,  it  is  positively  essential  to  re- 
member one  thing:  It  is,  as  said,  very  useful  for  certain  par- 
poses,  when  mixed  with  some  liquid  oil  lubricants.  However,  it 
is  impossible  to  use  it  in  connection  with  oils  that  are  to  be  fil- 
tered through  the  small  orifices  of  constant  feed  oU  cups,  as  on 
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the  cylinders  and  bearings  of  engines.  The  reason  for  this  \a 
that  it  will  not  flow  through  small  hcJes,  even  when  mixed  with 
very  thin  oil ;  and  the  very  cooling  of  a  bearing  will  cause  the 
graphite,  mixed  with  oil,  to  clog  up  the  oil  hole  to  an  extent  that 
may  not  be  remedied  by  the  reheating  of  the  bearing,  after  the 
stoppage  of  the  lubricant.  On  the  same  account,  it  is  essential 
that  the  diameter  of  the  oil  conduit  to  any  moving  part  be  as- 
certained to  be  of  suitable  shape  and  proportions  before  the  use 
of  any  sohd  lubricant  is  attempted. 

The  Tests  and  Qualities  of  Lubricating  Olb.— It  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  use  an  oil  having  a  fire  test  at  the  point  already 
mentioned  in  a  gas  engine  cylinder  whose  temperature  at  ex- 
plosion is  nearly  four  times  greater,  because  with  a  properly  ad- 


Pto.  t9S.-Horlci>at>i)  Cylinder  Ollrd  by  Force-feed  OIIt  nuirtliotor.  TbeiilMoD  it 
ollsd  when  pawlmr  under  oil  port.  b»  shown  by  ih"  dotted  ontllne  The  oonnert- 
Ing  rod  Is  iQDgltudlDall]'  grooved  oo  the  Dpper  nirtaoe,  m>  «•  to  Cftnr  oil  lo  the 

bearliiBB. 

justed  water  circulation  the  burning  and  carbonization  of  the  oil 
is  constantly  prevented.  The  heat-absorbing  action  of  the  jacket 
water  is  also  efficient  in  retaining  at  the  required  point  the  vis- 
cosity of  the  oil — which  is  to  say,  the  quality  of  dripping  at  a 
certain  ascertained  rate  through  a  narrow  aperture  under  press- 
ure. This  quality  virtually  refers  to  the  thinness  of  the  oil.  A 
well-known  manufacturer  of  lubricating  oik  for  gas  en^ne  cylin- 
ders well  states  the  ideal  qualities  to  be  sought,  as  follows: 
"There  is  no  danger  of  this  oil  burning  or  smoking  in  the  cylin- 
der and  thus  causing^  a  carbonaceous  deposit,  which  so  serionsly 
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interferes  with  the  proper  running  of  the  engine.  We  have  re- 
peatedly known  of  this  oil,  when  put  into  a  cylinder  which  had 
not  been  properly  cleaned,  cutting  out  the  carbonaceous  matter 
that  had  accumulated  from  the  use  of  an  inferior  oil,  after  which 
the  cylinder  would  remain  clean  and  polished  by  the  action  of 
the  oil  alone."  Combined  with  these  ideal  elements,  the  claim  is 
made  that  this  particular  variety  of  oil  has  a  very  low  "cold 
lest,"  with  the  very  necessary  insurance  against  congealing,  and 
consequent  delay  and  inconvenience  in  starting  the  engine.  Its 
resistance  to  heat  is  also  placed  at  such  a  figure  that  it  will  not 
become  unusually  thin  as  will  some  qualities  of  oil,  the  reason 
being  that  its  viscosity  is  maintained  at  the  desired  point. 


Vxa.  SS4.— Section  of  the  Ford  Doubie-Oppoeed-Crltnilei  HorizcDUl  Englae.  showlna 
ii[t  leads  to  the  VHrloni  pnlnlB  from  the  lubricator  operBivd  b7  compreesed  ale 
hum  Uie  onok  cose. 

In  choosing  lubricants  for  any  of  the  moving  parts  of  a  self- 
propelled  road  vehicle  it  is  especially  essential  to  see  that  the 
quality  of  resisting  temperatures,  both  high  and  low,  without 
change  of  useful  consistency,  should  be  present.  An  oil  that  will 
congeal  at  ordinary  low  temperatures,  or  become  thin  at  ordi- 
nary high  temperatures,  is,  of  course,  entirely  unsuitable  for  this 
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purpose.  Furthermore,  the  quality  of  flowing  freely  from  well- 
adjusted  oil  cups  should  be  assured,  since  the  high  speed  of  auto- 
mobile engines  engendering  a  constant  vibration,  affecting  more 
or  less  the  adjustment,  involves  that  the  oil  supplied  should  be  a 
subject  of  constant  solicitude.  To  state  the  matter  in  a  few 
words,  all  competent  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  the  condi- 
tiong  of  automobile  operation  require  the  use  of  mineral  oils  on 
all  moving  parts  and  the  avoidance  of  any  mixture  with  animal 


now  1IB.I— Soottonal  tIow  of  the  Pierce  lubrtcatlnr  syatem,  ahowtnc  the 

foBltlon  of  the  oil  reservoir  relatively  to  the  bearlnsa  to  whlcli  it 
ranamita  the  lubricating-  fluid  and  the  conneotlon  by  which  ihii  n<l 
.DverOow  iB  returned  to  "- '- 


or  vegetable  oils,  which,  although  frequently  used  in  stationary 
engines,  cannot  but  result  in  inconvenience,  not  to  say  disaster, 
in  automobile  practice. 

Since  most  manufacturers  of  motors  and  vehicles  furnish  mod- 
erately full  directions  for  dealing  with  the  question  of  lubrication, 
many  of  them  offering  for  sale  brands  of  oil  which  have  been 
carefully  tested  by  themselves,  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  add 
more  to  the  principles  already  laid  down. 


XU£  HATURE  AND  VSE  OF  LUBRICANTS.  4ij 

Points  on  Lubrication.^ — The  first  important  consideration  in- 
volved in  preparing  a  carriage  for  a  run  is  to  see  that  the  moving 
parts  are  properly  lubricated.  Every  carriage  or  motor  is  sold 
■with  directions  for  providing  for  this  necessity,  the  rate  of  oil 
consumption  and  the  quantity  being  specifically  designated.     The 


FK>.aBft.H3MtlODTliroDghODeC7llDaer  of  koOIdHodelof  the  Rtkei  Enallie,  ihcnr. 
ins  anvltr  oil  feed  iind  splaBb  lubrication.  Oil  flows  rrom  the  oU  tank  to  the 
crntk  (HWa,  sod  U  splaahed  to  the  piiljiD  aweep  by  the  end  ol  tbe  aoDnecUnK  rod- 
Bzoeu  li  oanght  la  the  peripheral  groove  at  the  end  oI  the  pialoa  sweep  and 
TMnraed  to  the  onmk  caM . 

principal  parts  which  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  keep  thor- 
oughly oiled  are  the  cylinder  pistons,  the  hearings  of  the  crank 
shafts  and  fly-wheels,  the  differential  gear  drum  and  the  change 
speed  gearing. 
Since  on  most  well-built  motors^d  carriages  the  moving  oarts 
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are  supplied  with  lubricating  oil  by  means  of  sight  feed  oil  cups, 
of  familiar  design,  it  is  necessary  to  do  no  more  than  to  see  that 
the  required  level  of  oil  is  always  Traintained.  As  specified  by 
many  motor  carriage  authorities,  it  is  desirable  to  thoroughly  ex- 
amine and  replenish  the  oil  supply  in  the  adjustable  feed  cups 
at  the  end  of  about  every  thirty  miles  of  run.  Another  con- 
sideration of  importance  in  this  particular  is  that  before  re- 
plenishing the  supply  of  oil  to  such  parts  as  the  crsnk  case  or  the 
differential  gear,  the  old  lubricant  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated 
by  means  of  the  vent  cocks  supplied  in  each  case.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that,  after  a  run  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  the 
oil  in  the  moving  parts  is  apt  to  be  largely  contaminated  with  dust 
and  other  impurities,  which  tend  to  interfere  with  its  usefulness 
as  a  lubricant. 

Oil  Pump*  and  Circulation. — With  the  use  of  high-speed 
gasoline  engines,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  a  forced  cir- 
culation of  the  oil  in  order  to  completely  lubricate  the  interior  of 
the  cylinder.  The  most  usual  method  with  high-powered  multiple- 
cylinder  engines  is  to  employ  a  positively  geared  pump  to  force 
the  oil  through  adjustable  sight-feed  conduits  to  the  various  mov- 
ing parts.  Such  pumps,  operating  in  ratio  to  the  speed  of  the 
engine,  of  course  supply  lubricant  more  rapidly  as  the  number 
of  revolutions  increases,  and  slow  down  as  they  decrease.  Thus, 
a  perfect  supply  is  maintained,  as  required,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
flooding  is  prevented  on  the  other.  There  are  several  efficient 
types  of  oil  pump  on  the  market,  all  working  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  forcing  the  oil  to  the  moving  parts  in  such  volumes  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  adjustment  One  or  two  inventors 
have  produced  devices  of  this  kind  operated  by  compressed  air 
forcing  the  oil  out  of  a  tank,  the  degree  of  compression  being 
determined  by  the  speed  of  the  engine  operatinr  the  v^'-  pump. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-THREE. 
Pbacticai.  Opseation  of  Gasoline  Engines. 

Introductory.— The  automobile  enpne,  although  having 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  made  of  the  best  mate- 
rials obtainable,  is  a  piece  of  machinery  requiring  the  same  intelli- 
gent  attention  in  its  care  and  management  as  any  other  high  class 
machine,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  its  operaticn. 


fu.  StI. — I1Iiistrat[nii;  the  adactSitlon  of  k  larftB  wrsnoh  to  a  am&ll  nut. 
After  the  wrench  1h  applied  to  ttie  nut  or  bolt  head.  In  the  ordinary 
way  with  one  hand,  and  before  beginning  to  turn  it,  the  wrench  Jaw 
IB  packed  with  the  blade  of  a  screwdriver,  or  with  a  bit  of  metal  or 
hard  wood  held  In  the  other  hand  as  shown  la  the  cuL 

The  management  of  an  engine  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  at- 
tention given  the  engine,  the  adjustment  and  care  of  the  fuel, 
cooling  and  ignition  systems.  A  knowledge  of  ignition  and  the 
carburetter  is  the  chief  requisite  for  successful  engine  manage- 
ment. A  careful  study  of  the  chapters  devoted  to  these  subjects 
is  especially  recommended. 


ta 
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Engine  Management. — This  includes,  not  only  the  necessary 
conditions  of  operation  and  control,  which  are  simple  to  state, 
but  also  the  numerous  disorders  and  mishaps  that  may  be  en- 
countered, as  those  arising : 

1.  From  faulty  construction,  which,  however,  wiU  be  sddom 
experienced  with  well  made  automobiles. 

2.  From  careless  or  ignorant  handling,  such  as: 

a.  Insufficient  lubrication; 

b.  Faulty  adjustments ; 

€.  Exhaustion  of  the  fuel,  cnirart  or  Jadcct  waterj 

d.  Racing; 

a.  Over  heating. 

3.  "Brcxa  any  one  of  a  number  of  disorders  In  the  Ignitioa  ap- 
paratus, 

4.  From  poor  gasoline,  or  faulty  adjustment  of  the  carburetter. 

5.  From  worn  or  broken  parts. 

By  far  the  greater  proporUon  of  gas  engine  troubles  resnlt 
from  some  derangement  of  the  sparking  system. 

Second  in  importance  come  troubles  with  the  fuel  mixture. 
Both  electrical  apparatus  and  carburetter  may  require  attention. 

Before  Starting  the  Engine. — There  are  tbree  supplies  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  a  gas  engine: 

1.  Gasoline; 

2.  Lubricating  oil ; 

3.  Circulating  or  cooKng  water. 

In  filling  the  gasoline  tank,  the  liquid  should  always  be 
strained  to  guard  against  the  carburetter  passages  becoming 
clog^d  by  any  foreign  matter  that  may  be  contained  in  the  fuel 
A  chamois  skin  or  wire  netting  having  a  very  fine  mesh  should 
be  used  as  a  filter.  In  localities  where  gasoline  is  very  expensive, 
as  in  California,  numt>er  one  distillate  may  be  used  which  works 
nearly  as  well  as  gasoline  except  that  it  is  necessary  to  prime  the 
carburetter  with  the  latter  in  starting  when  the  engine  is  cold. 

It  is  advisable  that  gasoline  be  tested  by  the  consumer  before 
accepting  or  using.  Compact  testing  outfits  are  to  be  had  at  small 
cost. 


ENCINE    OPERATION. 


&  t>T^-8ectlonBl  tI«w  of  a  four  cycle  Eaa  engine,  ■howlng  the  v&lve 
Saax  Knd  other  working;  parts.  Both  Inlet  and  eitiaust  valves  are 
mechaDlcally  operated.  The  location  of  the  valves  diametrically 
opposite  each  other,  requires  a  separate  cam  shaft  for  each.  These 
cam  shafts  are  geared  to  the  engine  crank  shaft  and  they  make 
ona  revolution  to  every  two  of  the  eng-ine.  When  the  Inlet  valve 
Is  operBt«d  by  a  spring  and  the  engine  suction,  only  one  cam  shaft  la 
r  »s  Illustrated  In  fls-  313. 
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After  filling  the  tank,  the  filler  cap  should  be  replaced  and  care 
taken  that  the  small  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  cap  is  open  so  that 
air  may  be  admitted  as  the  fuel  is  used,  and  thu3  prevent  the 
pressure  within  the  tank  becoming  less  than  that  of  the  atmoft- 
phere. 

The  valve  on  the  fuel  supply  pipe  should  now  be  opened  and 
after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  fioat  chamber  of  the  car- 
buretter to  fill,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  float  pin  is  up. 

When  the  float  pin  is  up  it  indicates  that  the  float  chamber  has  received 
a  supply  of  ^soline  from  the  tank.  If  the  pin  remain  down,  there  is  some 
obstruction  in  the  supply  pipe  preventing  the  flow  of  the  liquid  to  the 
carburetter. 


Pio.  198. — Showing  vatia.1  loeatlon  of  tonk  and  exhaust  pipe.  The  latter 
passan  under  the  tank  and  the  construction  should  be  such  thai  tlie 
pipe  Is  well  secured  to  prevent  vhlp-sawlnK. 

Next,  the  radiator  at  the  front  of  the  car  should  be  filled  with 
clean  water.  As  with  the  fuel,  the  same  care  should  be  taken  with 
the  water,  to  see  that  it  is  free  from  any  foreign  matter  as  the 
restricted  passages  of  the  radiator  might  become  clogged  and  its 
efficiency  impaired. 

After  filling  the  radiator,  it  is  advisable  to  turn  the  engine  over 
several  times  to  allow  the  water  to  circulate  through  the  cooling 
system  and  fill  any  air  pockets  that  may  have  formed.    This  will 
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be  Indicated  by  a  lowering  of  the  water  level  in  the  radiator.  In 
which  case  more  water  should  be  added.  If  the  car  be  driven  in 
winter,  a  good  non-freezing  solution  should  be  used. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  that  both  the  gasoline  and  water  tanks  be 
tested  on  each  occasion  of  preparing  for  a  run.  Some  automo- 
biles have  glass  gauge  tubes  fixed  to  the  fuel  and  water  tanks,  so 


Pio.  JBB. — The  Locomobtle  ooollne:  sratein.  The  cooling  -water  Is  circu- 
lated by  a  centrifugal  pump  vhloh  draws  the  water  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  radiator  and  forces  It  uoward  to  the  cyUnderB,  wheno* 
throuerh  vertical  stand  pipes  It  la  carried  clear  to  the  bottoni  of  the 
water  Jacketa.  ttiutt  Insuring'  a  thorough  cooling  of  the  cyllndertk 
'7he  hot  water  from  the  motor  then  passes  to  the  radiator,  where 
tt  li  cooled  and  delivered  back  to  the  pump.  A  presaura  gause  Is 
placed  on  tho  dashboard;  If  the  clutch  be  released  temporarily,  and 
the   engine   speeded   up,   the   pressure   gauge   will    register    several 

founds,  thus  Indicating  that  everything  In  the  circulating  system 
I  In  a  satisfactory  condition,  wtien  no  pressure  is  registered  It 
1b  an  Indication  that  the  gauge  Is  out  of  order  or  that  the  water  sup- 
ply oeeds  to  be  replenished. 

that  the  level  of  the  liquids  may  he  determined  at  a  glance.     In 

others  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  test  the  level  by  inserting  a  stick 

in  the  filling  hole  and  noting  the  height  to  which  the  liquid  rises 

on  it     This  may  be  done  with  gasoline  if  the  stick  be  withdrawn 

quickly  and  examined  before  evaporation  takes  place. 
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CMl  is  a  most  essential  requisite  in  the  operation  of  automobiles. 
There  are  several  methods  of  lubrication  in  genera!  use,  of  which 
may  be  mentioned : 

The  gravity  system,  in  which  the  lubricator  is  placed  at  a  anffidenll^ 
high  elevation  to  permit  the  oil  to  flow  to  the  beariuBS. 

The  sflash  system,  in  which  a  quantity  of  oil  is  placed  in  the  crank  case 
and  maintained  at  such  a  level  that  the  ends  of  the  connecting  rods 
come  in  contact  with  the  oil  at  the  lower  part  of  their  revolution  and 
■plash  it  upon  the  working  parts. 

The  pressure  system,  in  which  the  oil  is  contained  in  a  reservoir  under 
pressure  which  forces  it  to  the  various  bearings  by  connecting  the  reser- 
voir to  the  exhaust  by  a  small  pipe  or  by  utilizing  the  pressure  from  an 
enclosed  crank  case. 

The  positive  system,  in  which  a  pt:mp  geared  to  the  engine  forces  a 
certain  amount  of  oil  through  the  feeds  at  each  stroke  of  the  plui^er. 

Before  starting  the  engine,  all  the  other  workit^  parts  requir- 
ing lubrication  should  receive  attention  and  in  general,  it  is  well 
to  adhere  to  the  manufacturer's  instructions  in  the  performance 
of  this  task.  The  transmission  case,  the  steering  gear  case  and 
the  rear  axle  housing  may  be  supplied  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
grease  which  insures  lubrication  for  the  gears  and  bearings.  The 
transmission  case  requires  under  ordinary  conditions,  gear  grease 
mixed  with  heavy  oil  about  once  a  month.  The  bevel  gears,  dif- 
ferential, steermg  gear  and  wheels  are  sometimes  packed  with 
a  non-fluid  lubricant  sufficient  for  a  season's  use. 

The  qualify  of  lubricating  oil  required  for  gas  engine  cylinders 
is  quite  different  "^from  that  used  for  steam  engines.  Owing  to 
the  high  cylinder  temperatures  a  gas  engine  must  have  an  oil  pos- 
sessing a  high  fire  test.  As  the  average  cylinder  temperatures 
may  be  said  to  be  from  300  to  400  degrees  Fahrenheit,  an  oil 
should  be  used  having  a  fire  test  higher  than  the  latter  figure ; 
the  flashing  point  should  not  be  less  than  300  degrees.  Air  cooled 
Clones,  being  hotter  under  working  conditions  than  water  «Kiled, 
require  a  lubricant  capable  of  withstanding  higher  temperatures 
than  that  required  by  the  latter.  The  most  desirable  oils  are  those 
free  as  possible  from  carbon.  Clear  oils  have  less  suspended  car- 
bon than  dark  oils. 

In  addition  to  the  attention  required  in  supplying  gasoline, 
water  and  oil  as  just  described,  it  is  necessary  before  starting  the 
engine  to  make  sure : 
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1.  That  the  brake  is  set  which  releases  the  clutch  so  that  the 
car  cannot  start  until  desired ; 

2.  That  all  parts  of  the  lubricating  system  are  in  worfcing  or- 
der, all  connections  opened,  and  the  supply  of  oil  sufficient ; 

3.  That  the  ignition  circuit  is  closed,  which  involves  examina- 
tion of  all  switches,  to  insure  certainty  that  they  are  on  the 
"closed"  point ; 

4.  That  the  carburetter  control  levers  be  placed  in  position  for 
ensuring  the  richest  mixture  under  operating  conditions,  in  order 


Via.  tOI.— Th«  Ad&mB-Parwall  engine.    This  Is  not  «  rotary  but  a  r«ro)T> 


fined  between  two  objects,  moves  the  one  ofTerlng  the  ^esst  reslnt- 
ance.  A  Is  ttie  stationary  crank  pin  and  B  tlia  Shalt  centre  arouiMI 
which  the  cylinders  revolve.  The  engine  Is  air  cooled  and  requires 
no  tan  on  acoouot  at  the  motion  of  the  cylinders. 

that,  even  with  the  low  suction  at  starting,  sufficient  power  may  be 
obtained  for  a  good  headway ; 

A  rich  tnixtuTC  may  occaslooaDy  fail  to  ignite  at  startiD^  but  a  we*k 
mixture  is  more  often  at  foult, 

5.  That  the  lever  on  the  spark  control  quadrant  stands  at  the 
extreme  "back"  position,  retarding  the  spark  to  the  limit. 

To  neglect  this  may  cause  "back  kick"  at  cranking,  and  possi- 
bly result  in  serious  injury  to  ike  operator. 
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6.  That  the  throttle  be  opened  partly.  It  should  not  be  opened 
any  further  than  is  necessary,  so  that  the  engine  will  not  race 
after  cranking. 

Preparing  to  Start  In  Winter  Tlme.^ — Sometimes  gas  engines 
work  indifferently  in  cold  weather ;  a  low  temperalure  interferes 
with  effective  engine  performance  in  several  ways : 

1.  It  renders  difficult  a  rapid  vaporization  of  the  fuel. 

2.  It  causes  the  lubricating  oil  to  thicken,  and  in  some  cases 
to  become  gummy. 

3.  It  causes  freezing  of  the  Jacket  water,  tmlesa  precaotims  be 
taken  to  prevent  it 


.._o-- -»  i  spark  levers  work  on  opposite  arcs  of  tha 

ting.    Both  turn  clockwise  for  hish  aneed  adJustmeDta,  ajid  counter 
Clockwise  for  low  tpeeda. 

Carburetting  in  Cold  Weather.^ — ^The  uncertainty  regarding 
good  vaporization  is  the  principal  source  of  failure  to  operate  in 
winter  time,  and  furnishes  an  argument  in  favor  of  jacketing,  or 
heating  the  air  supply.  It  is  obviously  impracticable  to  heat  the 
ordinary  variety  of  sprayer,  except  by  arranging  the  air  feed  pipe 
to  run  over  or  around  the  muffler,  which  would  doubtless  assist 
matters  considerably  after  the  engine  is  started.  The  hot  exhaust 
gases  are  used  by  some  designers  for  heating  the  mixing  cham- 
ber, and  the  drculating  water  by  others. 
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Sticking  from  Qummed  OIL — In  ccdd  weatfier,  or  after  tfie 

engine  has  bees  ioactive  for  a  considerable  period,  the  dl  in  the 
cylinder  is  likely  to  be  thickened,  with  the  result  that  it  is  tm- 
usually  difficult  to  tun  the  crank,  I£  a  few  tuma  with  tiie  elec- 
tric switch  open,  do  not  suffice  to  loosen  the  adhesion  by  fric- 
tion, the  result  may  be  accomplished  by  squirtii^  a  small  quanti^ 
of  gasoline  over  the  piston  with  a  syringe. 

Freezing  of  the  Jacket  Water* — Nearly  the  most  fatal  fonn 

of  carelessness  in  the  management  of  a  gasoline  en^ne  is  to  allow 
the  cooling  water  to  freeze  in  the  jackets,    A  frozea  water  jadset 


B  of  a  screwdrlvar  blade  B  iDserted  in   the  alot 


generally  bursts,  without  however,  doing  certain  injury  to  the 
arched  walls  of  the  cylinder.  The  engine  may  be  started,  there- 
fore, but  soon  beats  <ip,  the  jacket  water  leaking  out  thnmgfa  the 
breaks. 

Precautions  to  Prevent  Freez)ng^-In  cold  weatfier  a  carefnl 
automobile  driver  will  drain  all  water  from  the  jackets  and  cir- 
culating system  by  opening  all  pet  cocks  on  the  cylinder  jacket, 
the  pump  and  feed  pipes  and  the  radiator.  After  the  water  has 
entirely  run  out,  the  jackets  and  pipes  may  be  dried  by  allowing 
the  engine  to  run  for  not  over  a  minute,  thus  vaporizing  and 
expelling  all  remaining  moisture. 
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Non-freezing:  Jacket  Solutions. — ^When  a  motor  vehicle  is  to 

be  run  in  winter  weather,  particularly  if  it  Is  to  be  left  standing 
witii  the  engine  not  operating,  some  kind  of  non-freezing  water 
solution  should  be  used  or  the  circulating  system  thoroughly 
drained.    Such  a  solution  is  one  that  lowers  the  freezing  point  of 


0.  104. — Method  of  naintr 

of  waste  or  b,  cloth  Th   ,...._..    .  ........ 

der,  and  the  vaJve  face  coated  with  a  paste  of  flne  emery  powder 
oil  and  put  In  place.    The  handle  of  tlit "-" ' "■-'- 


tch,  and  a  Beriea 


losite  directions.     After 


llCted  from  Its  seat,  kIv 


Via.  SOG. — Method  of  srindl 


where  a  screwdriver  la  used.  Owlni 
the  driving  and  the  driven  bevels 
througrh  a  small  arc,  Inilead  of  be 
fitted  wtthtn  the  valve  chamber  to  i 
sired  to  examine  It  or  when  a  half  t 


LK  valve  with  a  drill  stock.  A  screwdriver  bit 
:  nnft  thn  nnArntlon  conducted  as  In  the  case 
:o  the  multiplication  between 


crank    should    bo    rocked 

InK  rotated.  The  spring  A  la 
inseat  the  valve  when  It  la  de- 
urn  la  to  be  given  the  valva  on 
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dw  water,  allowii^  It  to  rem^  fiqmd  bdow  32*?.    (o*C). 
There  are  aereral  such  In  use,  allreoonuneiidedbyanthorides: 

1.  A  solution  of  water  and  glycerine:  water  70%  by  weight ; 
glycerine  25%  to  30%  by  weight;  sodium  carbonate  or  '^grasllmg 
toda,"  2%  by  weight 

The  G^j;ceHne  b  liable  to  congeal  «t  very  low  tempentures,  bat  tiiis 
tendency  is  largely  neutralized  by  the  presence  of  the  soda.  With  this 
tolution  the  contents  of  the  Jacket  and  radiator  had  best  be  drawn  oS, 
and  renewed  at  least  ooce  S  month, 

2.  A  solution  of  water  and  calcium  chloride,  in  proprations  of 
10  lbs.  calcium  chloride,  dissolved  in  a  pailful  of  boiling  water, 
forming  a  saturated  solution. 

Allow  the  ntixtttre  to  boil,  and  then  to  setde.  Test  with  litmoB  paper  for 
Bcid,  which  may  l>e  neutralized  with  quicklime  Test  occasionally  for  add 
formed  hf  heat 

Before  pouring 
throngfa  a  fine  cloL-, 

On^  the  chemically  purg  calcium  chloride,  sold  by  responsible  chemists, 
■hould  be  used  for  this  solution,  and  one  should  carefully  avoid  nsin^  the 
•0-caUed  'chloride  of  lime,"  commonly  known  aa  calcium  hypochlonta 

3.  A  solution  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  water  and  wood 
alooboL 

4.  A  solution  of  two  parts  wood  alcohol,  i  part  glycerine,  t  part 
water,  is  also  reconmended  by  Roberts. 

Draining  the  Jackets.^ — ^Although  any  otK  of  the  solutions 
given  above  prevent  freezing  of  the  jacket  water,  many  users 
find  it  more  satisfactory  to  drain  the  jackets  through  Hie  pet  cock 
on  the  radiator,  when  the  car  is  to  stand  over  night,  and  refill 
before  the  next  start  of  the  motor.  This  practice  is  preferable 
because  the  solutions  are  troublesome  and  dirty,  and  at  best,  do 
not  corf  as  well  as  pure  water. 

Spark  and  Throttle  Adjustments  before  Starting,^ — On  ac- 
count of  the  slow  speed  at  which  the  engine  is  turned  over  in 
cranking,  it  is  necessary  that  the  throttle  have  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  opening  and  that  the  spark  be  fully  retarded  because  of: 

1.  The  weak  suction  of  the  piston  at  slow  speed; 

2.  The  need  of  ensuring  a  mixture  that  will  ignite  under  such 
conditions ; 
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3.  The  danger  of  bodily  injury  from  a  "back  kick"  of  the  en- 
gine, which  is  liable  to  occur  with  an  early  spark  at  slow  speeds, 
as  will  be  described  later. 

Cranking. — ^It  may  be  well  to  repeat  here  that  the  operator 
should  never  attempt  to  crank  an  engine  until : 

1.  The  brake  is  set,  releasing  the  clutch; 

2.  The  transmission  lever  is  placed  in  the  neutral  position; 

3.  The  spark  fully  retarded. 

The  n^Iect  of  this  caution  may  be  followed  by  serious  conse- 
quences. 


Fiaa.  SOS  and  SOT. — IlIustratInK  rlg-ht  and  ' 
englna.  Ab  ordinarily  practiced,  thi 
thumb  and  flnsers  cnclrcla  It.     Such 


liouid  the  operator  press  down  on  tiie  crank  and  a  back  fl: 


__.    _  _t  method.  la    ._ 

handle  ttiat  the  flnsers  are  plai 
Ircled.  allowing  the  : 


ithods  of  cranking  an 

I    BO    placed    that    the 

method   la  decldadly  uneare 

the   thumb  on  the  same  side  of  the 


..indle  Is 
<llp  out  of  the  grasp  whan  It  is 
the  flngera  to  release  the  handle 
le  of  back  Ore. 

In  cranking,  the  operator  faces  the  car  and  grasps  the  crank 
handle  with  the  four  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  allowing  the  thumb 
to  lie  along  the  handle.  The  crank  is  now  raised  to  its  highest 
position,  pressed  in  toward  the  car  and  turned  downward. 

If,  at  the  beginning  of  this  movement,  it  turn  hard  indicating 
compression,  the  operator  should  allow  the  crank  to  spring  out  of 
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engagement  with  the  shaft  and  revolve  backward  far  enough  so 
that  he  will  pull  up  against  compression. 

An  engine  should  never  be  cranked  downward  against  com- 
pression, for  in  case  the  spark  has  not  been  fully  retarded,  the 
pressure  of  the  early  explosion  may  overcome  the  momenlum  of 
the  Hy  wheel  and  drive  the  handle  violently  backward,  resulting 
in  at  least  a  seriously  sprained  wrist. 

It  is  well  for  the  novice  to  first  make  two  or  three  turns  with 
the  switch  off,  then  a  final  turn  with  the  switch  on  when  the  en- 
gine should  start 


Fio.  tOS. — steering-  Wheal  and  Attachment!  at  the  Pope-Toledo  Carrlace. 
A  la  the  wheel  rim:  B.  a  spoke  or  arm  ol  the  three-armed  aiifder; 
C  sector  for  sltdtng  arma  D  and  B:  D.  thruttllngr  arm  aad  handle: 
G,  spark  reKulstlnK  handle.  The  ttirottla  IB  opened  by  moving  the 
handle  clockwlne  around  the  sector;  the  spark  Is  advanced  hs  roov- 
1ns  Its  handle  :n  the  same  direction. 

Another  method  for  the  beginner,  consists  in  turning  the  handle 
till  he  is  sure  he  is  pulling  upward  against  compression,  then  re- 
lieving the  compression  somewhat  by  partly  opening  and  closing 
the  relief  cock,  after  which  the  turn  is  quickly  completed. 

Some  engines  are  provided  with  an  exhaust  valve  lifter,  whidi 
is  used  to  relieve  compression  during  the  first  few  turns  in  crank- 
ing. 
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If  the  compression  in  the  cylinders  be  good,  a  multi-cylinder 
engine  can  usually  be  started  as  follows : 

The  primary  switch  is  first  opened  and  the  engine  turned  over  a  few 
times  until  a  fresh  charge  is  obtained  in  each  cylinder.  The  operator 
then  moimts  the  seat  and  after  closine  the  switch,  the  spark  lever  is 
suddenly  pushed  forward  as  far  as  it  will  go.  This  operation  will  usually 
cause  a  spark  in  one  of  Uic  cylinders  and  start  the  engine. 

Misfiring  During  Operation^— Occasionally,  the  missing  of 
one  or  more  of  the  cylinders  will  be  noticed  during  the  operation 
of  the  engine.  This  trouble  may  be  recognized  by  irregularity 
of  motion,  gradual  slowing  down,  and,  generally,  by  after  Hring, 
or  exptosions  in  the  muffler. 


B  drilled  full  ' 


a  cylinder  and 


will  admit  the  eihaiwt  at  hlBh^p'resBure,  and  as  it  Is  requlred^to  pass 
panded.     The  eas 


If  the  trouble  cannot  be  located  in  one  of  the  cylinders  the 
inference  holds:  either  that  there  is  some  general  derangement 
of  the  ignition  circuit,  or  that  the  fuel  mixture  is  not  right. 

Back  Firing  and  Back  Kick. — ^This  is  a  form  of  disordered 
action,  sometimes  encountered  on  starting  the  engine,  and  most 
often  due  to  non-observance  of  necessary  rules,  as  already  laid 
down,  for  adjusting  the  engine  and  auxiliary  parts.  In  back  fir- 
ing the  ignition  of  the  charge  takes  place  at  such  a  point  in  the 
cycle  that  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  reversed. 

If  bade  firing  occur  while  the  operator  is  holding  the  crank, 
it  produces  a  back  kick,  which  is  liable  to  dislocate  his  shoulder 
imless  the  crank  throws  off  automatically. 
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The  term  back  ^ng  is  also  applied  to  an  explosion  occurring 
during  or  at  the  end  of  the  inlet  stroke,  when  the  g:as  in  the 
carburetter  mixing  chamber  is  ignited.  This  is  due  generally  to 
a  loose  or  defective  inlet  valve,  a  pitted  inlet  valve  seat,  smolder- 
ing carbon  residue  in  the  cylinder  space,  or  a  spark  due  to  a  dis- 
arranged ignition  circuit.  The  logical  presumption  is  that  the 
inlet  valve  needs  grinding  in  its  seat,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
subsequently  explained  in  connection  with  the  exhaust  valve. 

Back  itring,  or  ignition  at  the  wrong  point  in  the  cycle,  with 
reversed  piston  movement,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
after  firing,  or  explosion  in  the  muffler  or  exhaust  pipe.  Occa- 
sionally the  same  term  is  erroneously  applied  to  both  mishaps. 


— Biboust  Eolen 


Pig.  310. — Simplex  type  of  muffler.  Bhowlng'  three  chambers — a.  tilgh  prea- 
•><<re.  Intermpillate,  and  low  presaure  cliamber,  bo  contrived  tha,x  ths 
"ro  before  the  enhaust  inaliee  Ita  gilt 


prasBure  Ib  reduced  a 


equal  to  that  of  o 

bar  has  twioe  the . .. 

the  volume  of  the  enrlne  oyllnder. 

Causes  of  Back  Firing. — Back  firing,  or  pre-ignition,  may 
occur  under  several  conditions.     Prominent  among  these  are: 

I.  An  early  ignition,  at  or  before  the  backward  dead  centre  of 
the  crank,  before  the  cycle  Is  established,  as  in  the  act  of  cranking 
the  engine  for  a  start.  The  result  is  then  a  back  kick,  as  already 
explained.  This  can  only  emphasize  the  necessity  of  retarding 
the  spark  at  starting,  so  that  it  will  not  occur  until  the  piston  is 
at,  or  very  near  the  dead  centre. 
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2.  Over  heating  of  the  cylinder  waHs,  due  to  insufficient  heat 
radiation  (in  an  air  cooled  engine)  or  too  little  jacket  water  (in 
a  water  cooled  engine).  This  should  emphasize  the  neces^fgr 
of  keeping  the  water  supply  sufficient  for  all  needs,  and  of  assur- 
ing the  perfect  operation  of  the  circulation  system,  pump,  radiator* 
etc.,  before  starting  the  engine. 

3-  Soot  deposits  within  the  combustion  spacer  due  to  carboniza- 
tion of  excess  oil,  etc.  Such  deposits  will  readily  ignite  and 
smolder,  and  will  thus  furnish  an  almost  certain  source  of  ignition, 
during  the  compression  strolte. 

Spark  and  Throttle  Adjustments  after  Starting. — ^When 
the  engine  has  speeded  up,  the  adjustments  must  be  changed: 

1.  The  spark  must  be  advanced. 

2.  The  throttle  opening  must  be  reduced. 

If  there  be  a  mechanical  governor  on  the  engine,  the  throttle 
will  shut  down  automatically,  as  the  engine  speeds  up.  . 

On  account  of  the  spark  and  throttle  adjustments  necessary  in 
cranking,  the  engine  when  started  will  begin  to  race  unless  it  be 
fitted  with  3  governor,  hence,  the  operator  should  immediately 
reduce  the  throttle  opening  and  advance  the  spark  so  the  engine 
will  nm  at  its  slowest  speed  while  the  car  is  standing.  The  throt- 
tle lever  should  be  pushed  all  the  way  bade ;  this  does  not  close 
the  valve  entirely  but  leaves  sufficient  opening  to  supply  the  mini- 
mum charge  to  the  engine. 

Failure  to  Start. — ^Refusal  of  Uie  en^e  to  take  up  the  cycle, 
even  after  prolonged  cranking,  is  a  familiar  experience  in  automo- 
bile operation.  Unless  some  accident  has  occurred,  or  a  very 
unusual  strain  has  been  thrown  upon  the  working  parts,  the  in- 
ference is  that  some  element  of  the  rather  complicated  group  of 
mechanisms  is  out  of  adjustment,  and  in  most  cases  the  failure 
to  start  is  due  to  some  faulty  adjustment  or  defect  of  the  carburet- 
ter or  ignition  system. 

Causes  of  Failure  to  Start. — In  cranking,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a  few  rapid  turns  of  the  crank  handle  will  do  more  to- 
wards starting  an  engine  than  ten  minutes  of  slow  grinding. 
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If  an  engine  show  good  compression  and  will  not  start  after 
four  or  five  tuma,  it  is  useless  to  amtinue.  Assuming  that  all 
the  preliminaries  to  starting  hitherto  specified  have  been  care- 
fully observed,  the  probable  causes  of  trouble  should  be  sought : 

1.  /» the  spark  plug; 

2.  In  the  secondary  wiring; 

3.  In  the  vibrator  of  the  coU; 

4.  In  the  interior  of  the  coU; 

5.  In  the  timing  device; 

6.  In  the  primary  wiring; 

8.  In  the  carburetter. 

The  several  causes  of  failure  to  start  the  engine  as  mentioned 
above,  will  now  be  briefly  explained  in  the  order  given. 

Defective  Spark  Plugs. — ^The  engine  will  not  start  when: 

1.  The  plug  poiiUs  are  too  far  apart. 

2.  The  plug  is  short  circuited. 

3.  The  insulating  layer  of  porcelara  or  mica  is  broken  down. 

4.  There  is  much  fouling  between  the  plug  points. 

Fouling  may  consist  of  oil  or  soot    Both  g^ve  trouble  at  start- 


Fouling  with  soot  may  generally  be  removed  with  gasoline. 
Preventives  of  fouling  are : 

1.  An  annular  space  between  the  core  insulation  and  the  outer 
shell,  producing  a  vortex,  as  is  alleged,  and  allowing  piston  suc- 
tion 10  remove  deposits. 

2.  An  auxiliary  spark  gap,  which  will  generally  suffice  to  insure 
a  spark,  but  it  does  not  prevent  fouling  between  the  spark  points. 
A  temporary  gap  may  be  made  by  disconnecting  the  lead  wire 
of  the  plug  and  holding  its  end  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow 
a  visible  spark  to  leap  from  it  to  the  plug  core. 
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If  this  prove  ineffective,  the  plug  should  be  unscrewed  and  ex- 
amined. Any  visible  fouling  may  then  be  removed  by  rubbing 
the  insulation  with  fine  sand  paper  until  the  bright  surface  of  the 
porcelain  is  visible,  taking  care  not  to  impair  the  surface. 

If  no  fouling  appear  the  plug  may  be  laid  upon  the  cylinder  or 
frame  so  that  its  case  only  is  in  contact,  and  thus  grounded,  and 
on  cranking  the  engine,  the  spark  may  be  seen  leaping  between 
the  points. 

If  a  spark  does  not  appear,  it  is  probable  that,  with  the  igni- 
tion circuit  in  working  order,  there  is  some  breakage  or  short 
circuit  in  the  body  of  the  plug.  This,  of  course,  necessitates  its 
removal  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  one.  If  a  good  spark  ap- 
pearj  the  search  for  tiDuble  must  be  continued  to  other  parts. 

In  a  multi-cylinder  engine  a  defective  plug  may  sometimes  be 
located  by  touch,  that  is,  if  its  cylinder  has  been  missing  for  some 
time  the  metal  of  the  plug  will  be  perceptibly  co(^er  than  that  of 
the  other  plugs. 

Defects  In  the  Secondary  Wiring. — The  current,  on  account 
of  defective  insulation  may  short  circuit  to  some  metallic  portion 
of  the  car  or  engine.  If  the  secondary  lead  be  disconnected  from 
the  spark  plug,  the  current  may  sometimes  be  heard  or  seen  in 
discharging. 

Misfiring:  Short  Circuits. — Very  frequently  misfiring  is  caused 
by  a  short  circuit,  which  is  to  say  a  ground,  or  an  arcing  gap  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  secondary  circuit,  at  some  point  short 
of  the  plug  terminals.  This  will,  of  course,  prevent  sparking  at 
the  plug,  although,  owing  to  the  vibraticm  of  operation  in  the 
other  cylinders,  the  short  circuit  may  occasionally  be  interrupted 
and  the  spark  will  occur. 

Such  a  short  circuit  differs  from  an  auxiliary  spark  gap,  in 
tliat  the  latter  is  in  series  with  the  plug  gap,  while  the  former 
gives  a  leak  in  parallel  to  it. 

Vitn'ator  Faiiures. — ^There  may  be  a  defective  adjustment  of 
the  vibrator,  which  will  prevent  it  responding  to  the  strength  of 
current  in  use,  or  the  vibrator  may  be  broken  loose. 
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FnL  811. — Iiocomablle  low  tension  tsnlter.     /  Ib  the  iKnlter,  the  upper 

end  of  the  tappet  rod  T.  Is  hooked  to  the  hammer  lever  H,  and  aa 
the  tappet  rod  l8  given  vertical  motion  by  one  of  the  cams  on  the 
cam  shaft  C — (?.  and  rises,  the  hammer  comes  In  contact  with  the 
anvil  A  and  stays  there  until  the  cam  haa  reached  such  a  poflltlon 
that  the  tappet  rod  suddenly  falls,  causing  the  hammer  to  separate 
sharply  from  the  anvil  and  the  spark  to  occur,  the  action  being-  as- 
isted  by  a  strong  enclosed  sprlnff  ^'  at  tho  bottom   of   the   tappet 


In   contact  until 


tappet  rod  li 

__    _ _    _    _ J    break    to    occu 

such  as  E.  form  electrical  contact  between  a 


Insulated  bus- 


As  will  be  evident  on  reflection  and  from  previous  explanations, 
the  spark  in  the  cylinder  does  not  occur  at  the  same  point  in  the 
piston  stroke  at  high  and  low  speeds,  nor,  ever  necessarily,  at  the 
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moment  the  primary  drcmt  is  made  at  the  timer.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  vibrator  and  partly  to  the  coil.  Some  time  is  always 
required  to  saturate  the  coil,  make  the  break  and  discharge  the 
core,  producing  the  jump  spark. 

The  average  duration  of  tbese  operations  h  about  .005  second,  which, 
although  quite  negli^ble  at  low  speeds,  requires  progressive  advances  of 
the  timer  as  speed  increases.  The  movement  of  the  vibrator  also  con- 
sumes a  fraction  ot  a  second,  its  speed  being  indicated  by  the  pitch  of 
its  buzz,  but  unless  the  speed  be  very  high,  the  time  for  occurrence  of  the 
spark  is  chansed.  If  the  vibrator  be  leaving  the  core  at  the  moment 
of  circuit  making  at  the  contact  maker,  the  time  of  one  vibration  must 
elapse  before  the  occurrence  of  the  spark;  if  the  vibrator  be  in  contact 
at  this  moment,  the  spark  follows  almost  immediately.  These  facts  en- 
force the  desirability  of  high  speed  vibration. 

In  a  multiple  cylinder  engine  using  a  separate  coil  for  each 
cylinder,  the  vibrators  should  be  tuned  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  same  pitch  or  rate  of  vibration;  otherwise  the  sparks  will 
occur  at  different  points  of  the  several  respective  piston  strokes. 

In  most  cases  the  vibrator  requires  no  adjustment,  however, 
the  instructions  given  for  vibrator  adjustment  in  tiie  chapter  on 
ignition  may  be  supplemented  by  the  following: 

a.  When  the  adjusting,  or  back  stop  screw  is  turned  inward, 
forcing  the  vibrator  nearer  to  the  pole  of  the  core,  the  rapidity 
of  vibration  will  be  increased. 

b.  When  the  adjustbg  screw  is  turned  outward,  increasing  the 
distance  between  the  vibrator  and  pole  of  the  core,  the  rate  of 
vibration  will  be  decreased. 

c.  There  are  very  definite  limits  to  the  proper  operation  of  the 
core,  at  either  loose  or  tight  adjustment. 

d.  A  fair  adjustment  for  low  speeds  may  prove  unsuitable  for 
high  speeds,  and  vice  versa. 

e.  A  fair  adjustment  for  a  strong  battery  will  probably  be  found 
unsuitable  for  a  weak  battery,  and  vice  versa.  Therefore,  the 
battery  should  receive  attention,  rather  than  the  coil  adjustment. 

/.  With  the  use  of  a  jump  spark  coil,  this  is  nearly  the  strong- 
est argument  for  a  double  battery,  controlled  by  a  two  point 
switdi. 
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If  one  cares  to  risk  experiment  with  coil  adjustments,  he  will 
soon  discover  the  range  of  efficient  action. 

As  a  general  proposition,  tiie  following  rules  hold  good  for 
adjustment  of  the  coil: 

1.  The  vibrator  should  vibrate  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  give 
a  distinctly  musical  sound. 

2.  Rapid  vibration,  except,  of  course,  one  that  is  excessive,  is 
more  efficient  and  better  for  the  battery  than  one  timt  is  slower. 

3.  Reducing  the  rate  of  vibration  increases  the  efficiency  of  a 
weak  battery,  according  to  the  statements  of  some  authorities. 


A  constant  sounding  of  the  vibrator  indicates  a  leak  or  short 
circuit  somewhere,  and  should  be  immediately  investigated.  A 
short  circuit  is  the  quickest  means  for  exhausting  a  chemical  bat- 
tery. On  the  other  hand,  it  means  speedy  destruction  for  a 
storage  battery,  as  will  be  eiqilained  later. 

MUflring:  Faulty  Vibrator  Adjustment.^ — ^Among  the  causes 
which  produce  misfiring  at  high  speeds  may  be  mentioned  a 
faulty  adjustment  of  the  coil  vibrator,  giving  extremely  short 
makes  of  the  primary  circuit  and  slow  rates  of  vibration,  which 
cannot  keep  pace  to  the  requirements  of  high  engine  speeds. 

Loose  circuit  connections,  shaken  out  of  position  as  the  engine 
speeds  up.  and  weakened  batteries  are  c(»nmon  causes  of  this  mis- 
bkp  at  high  speeds. 

Defects  In  tbe  Interior  of  the  Coll.— Electrical  faults  in  this 
part  of  the  ignition  system  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture, oil  or  dirt  and  by  the  condenser  not  being  suited  to  battery. 

The  coil  generally  needs  very  little  attention.  Provided  the 
battery  be  maintained  at  an  approximately  even  efficiency,  and 
the  coil  is  carefully  protected  from  moisture,  oil  and  dirt,  there 
is  virtually  no  danger  of  electrical  derangement.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  coil  is  supposed 
to  be  "worn  out,"  are  merely  examples  of  irregular  or  ineffid^ 
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action  of  the  condenser.  Occasionally  a  spark  discharged  from 
the  condenser  occurs  at  the  moment  of  breaking-  contact  of  the 
vibrator  and  screw  back  stop  with  the  result  of  burning  the  con- 
tacts. Dirt  or  oil  between  the  vibrator  contacts  will  produce 
similar  result.  In  either  case  there  will  be  no  spark  at  the  spark 
plug.  Spark  discharges  at  the  vibrator  contacts  usually  result 
from  the  condenser  not  being  suited  to  the  battery.  When  the 
condenser  is  of  proper  size,  the  spatk  will  be  very  minute. 

Nothing  will  so  rapidly  deteriorate  a  high  tension  coil  as  the 
presence  of  moisture  in  its  windings.  The  water  frequently  soaks 
through  the  insulation,  short  circuiting  the  current  and  prevent- 
ing a  spark.  A  coil,  evidently  affected  by  moisture,  can  not  be 
repaired,  except  by  experienced  workmen,  and  had  best  be  re- 
placed. 

In  purchasing  a  oail.  It  is  necessary  to  see  that  it  is  perfectly 
suitable  for  the  type  of  battery  or  generator  in  ttsc    Induction 


0.  til. — DlaffTADi  of  the  Eseenttal  Parts  of  a 

leal  battery;  C,  C,  condenaer  terminals;  I,  laminated  iron  core;  P, 
primary  winding;  B,  Hecondary  windlna;;  H,  head  ot  the  vibrator;  o, 
oontact  point  ot  ths  back  stop  screw. 
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coils,  like  other  electric  coils,  are  wound  for  tise  with  a  certain 
definite  voltage  in  the  primary  source.  Logically,  therefore,  the 
best  effect  can  not  be  obtained  unless  the  coil  and  source  are 
mutually  suited.    This  rule  holds  for  all  types  of  source. 

Misfiring;:  Defective  Coil. — A  broken  down  coil,  or  one  ic 
which  the  insulation  is  weakened,  allowing  internal  leaks  and 
sparking,  will  cause  misfiring  for  a  time,  and  will  very  soon  be 
of  no  use  whatever. 

Defects  in  the  Tlmlnsr  Device. — ^This  portion  of  the  ignition 
apparatus  should  be  examined  occasionally  for: 

1.  Loose  screws  or   contacts, 

2.  Thick  oil  or  dirt  on  contact  surfaces. 

In  a  wipe  commutator  only  the  thinnest  and  lightest  grade  of 
oil  should  be  used  on  the  contact  surface. 

Loose  or  foul  contacts  constitute  a  fertile  source  of  ignition 
failures. 

Defects  in  the  Primary  Wiring. — ^The  current  in  this  drcuit 
being  of  tow  pressure,  its  flow  is  easily  prevented  by  loose 
and  corroded  terminals,  defective  switches,  or  breaks  of  any  kind 
in  the  continuity  of  the  wire.  Hence,  special  care  should  be  taken 
with  this  part  of  the  ignition  system,  that : 

1.  The  terminals  be  kept  clean  and  bright; 

2.  The  connections  be  firmly  made ; 

3.  The  spring  portions  of  switches  be  so  adjusted  that  they 
bear  firmly,  making  a  good  contact ; 

4.  Frequent  examination  be  made  for  partial  breaks ; 

5.  The  insulation  be  guarded  against  breaks,  flaws  or  rubbed 
areas.    By  this  means  leaks  and  short  circuits  will  be  avoided. 

Misfiring:  Loose  Connections. — ^Loose  connections  of  the 
wires  at  a  binding  screw,  may  cause  misfiring;  the  looseness  may 
be  small,  or  it  may  be  excessive,  and  the  condition  in  this  respect 
determines  the  degree  of  interference  in  engine  operation.  Thus, 
a  loose  connection  may  allow  the  engine  to  run  from  rest  to  a 
moderately  good  speed  before  trouble  begins,  or  the  vibration  of 
operation  may  interrupt  the  contact  entirely'. 
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Defective  Battery. — Ignition  failures  are  often  due  to  a  weak, 
run  down,  or  polarized  battery.  Dry  cells,  when  used  as  a  source 
of  current  for  sparking,  particularly  for  extended  periods,  should 
be  arranged  in  series  in  two  or  more  separate  batteries,  with 
switches  that  may  cut  all  out  of  circuit,  except  the  one  in  use  as 
current  supply.  The  reascwi  for  this  is  that  such  cells  are  subject 
to  deterioration  in  use,  and  a  new  battery  should  always  be  at 
hand.    Deterioration  may  result: 

1.  From  extensive  use,  after  which  the  cell  becomes  exhausted 
through  consumption  of  the  zinc  element,  or  the  electrolyte. 

2.  From  short  circuits  long  continued,  which  cause  the  cell  to 
nm  out  of  current  more  rapidly  than  otherwise.  A  temporary 
short  circuit  will  not  injure  a  dry  cell  as  seriously  as  it  will  some 
other  types  of  source.  Generally,  it  wiil  polarize  it  more  quickly. 
A  season  on  open  circuit  will  find  it  still  serviceable, 

3.  From  neglect  to  open  the  switch  or  the  primary  circuit,  on 
stopping  the  engine.  If,  then,  there  be  a  leak,  or  the  timer  rotor 
be  in  engagement  with  one  of  the  contacts,  the  current  will  rapidly 
run  to  waste. 

Dry  cells,  so-called,  are  all  of  the  "open  drcolt"  variety.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Reneration  of  current  produces  the  condition  known  as  "polarization," 
or  the  collection  of  hydrogen  on  the  electrode  attached  to  the  positive 
lead  wire.  This  condition  may  be  remedied,  the  cell  may  be  "depolarized," 
only  by  leaving  tt  for  a  period  on  open  circuit,  or  disconnected 

A  polarized  cell  will  show  a  low  current  register  on  the  ammeter,  but 
may  be  restored  more  or  less  after  resting. ' 

The  theory  and  management  of  storage  cells  are  set  forth  in  another 
chapter.  Storage  cells  used  on  sparking  circuits  arc  often  charged  by  the 
surplus  current  of  the  sparking  dynamo.  When  no  dynamo  is  used,  they 
are  charged  by  special  attachments  to  electric  feed  mains,  or  by  a  battery. 
of  wet  cells  of  proper  voltage. 

In  order  that  storage  cells  should  continue  of  service  in  the 
sparking  circuit  of  a  gasoline  en^ne,  it  is  necessary  to  constantly 
observe  the  following  rules: 

1.  Each  cell  should  register  at  full  chaise  about  2.5  volts  and 
should  never  be  used  after  the  voltmeter  falls  to  1.75. 

2.  If  short  circuited  at  any  time,  the  cell  should  be  immediately 
disconnected  and  recharged,  as  elsewhere  specified.  Short  cir- 
cuiting is  one  of  the  most  fatal  mishaps  that  can  overtake  a 
storage  cell  , 
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Milflring:  Weak  Battery* — When  the  current  supply  Is  re- 
duced, as  by  a  weak  battery,  it  may  prevent  sparking  between  the 
plug  points,  and  can  be  remedied  in  no  better  fashion — provided 
no  extra  battery  be  at  hand — than  by  reducing  the  gap  between 
the  pomts.  As  a  consequence,  a  weak  battery  is  a  frequent  canse 
of  misfinng. 

Misfiring  due  to  a  weak  battery  may  be  diagnosed  by  the  occa- 
sional apparent  vic^ence  of  the  explosions,  on  account  of  frequent 
misses.  A  weak  battery  will  cause  misfiring  most  conspicuously 
when  the  engine  has  been  run  up  nearly  to  full  speed,  and  thai 
suddenly  drops,  owing  to  irregular  ignitions.  The  reason  is,  ob- 
viously, that  the  weak  battery  cannot  supply  good  fat  sparks  at  a 
rate  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  rapid  operation. 
With  a  reduced  spark  gap  and  a  slow  speed,  it  may  be  able  to 
cause  operation  for  a  limited  period. 

These  principles  apply,  of  coane,  to  chemical  batteries.  When  the  cur- 
rent is  obtained  from  a  maKneto  or  dynamo,  the  trouble — if  traced  to  the 
source — is  probably  due  to  loose  or  worn  brushes,  a  glazed  commutator,  or 
a  short  drcuit  somewhere  in  tha  armature,  or  around  the  brush  holders. 

Defective  Oeneratorv— As  a  rule,  troubles  with  a  mechanical 
generator  are  liable  to  arise  frcnn  glazing  or  lack  of  adjustment 
of  the  brushes  and  commutator.  Next  to  this,  the  oil  feed  or 
bearings  should  be  carefully  watched  and  supplied,  and  the  cut- 
out governor,  if  one  be  attached,  should  be  occasionally  examined, 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  in  perfect  working  order. 

Glazing.:— A  troublesome  condition  that  occa^onally  appears 
in  small  dynamos  is  a  glaze  on  the  commutator  or  contact  sur- 
faces of  the  brushes.  This  may  be  removed  from  the  brushes  by 
wrapping  a  very  fine  sandpaper,  sand  side  up,  around  the  commu- 
tator and  rotating  the  spindle,  so  that  the  brush  ends  are  thor- 
oughly scoured.  It  may  be  removed  from  the  commutator  by 
rubbing  the  surface  with  the  finest  grade  of  sandpaper.  Emery 
paper  should  never  be  ttsed  for  this  purpose,  since  emery,  being 
carbon,  is  a  conductor,  and  its  presence  between  the  segments  of 
the  commutator  is  liable  to  interfere  with  the  insulation.  It  also 
causes  rapid  wear. 
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Faulty  Action  of  Carburetter. — The  several  paragraphs  pre- 
ceding have  been  devoted  entirely  to  the  ignition  system  which 
is  the  source  of  most  failures  in  starting  the  engine ;  second  in 
importance,  in  this  respect,  is  the  carburetter.  Success  in  start- 
ing and  running  the  engine  depends,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
upon  its  proper  adjustment  and  control  so  that  it  will  furnish  a 
mixture  of  the  right  proportions  to  meet  varying  demands. 


Fib.  til. — IlIuitratlnK  the  operation  at  a  four  cjrcle  eriKlne  valvo  gear. 
The  flgure  ahows  a  spring  actuated  Inlet  valve  M  "n3  a  mfi^hnnii-niiu 
operated  exhs.ust  valve  M.     The  latter  Is  opened  v 


solves  and  raleea  against  the  roller  G,  which  la  on  the  bottom  ot  the 
niter  rod  F,  The  rod  F  extends  upward  and  reata  against  the  bot- 
tom o(  the  stem  o(  the  valve  H.  althoush  between  the  two  ur  at  tbelt 
Rolnt  ot  contact  are  nut  and  locknut  L.  for  lenKthenlnfc  or  shorten- 
ig  the  lifter  F.  and  so  to  vary  the  time  of  opening  or  closing  of  the 
valve.  The  spring  K  la  compressed  or  squeezed  together  when  the 
valve  Is  opened  and  Immediately  the  cam  E  travels  around  and  al- 
lows the  roller  O  to  fall;  this  spring  exerts  its  pressure  and  closes 
the  valve.  The  Intake  valve  U  la  automatically  opened  by  the  sue* 
tlon  of  the  engine. 
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Defective  Foel  Mixture. — It  frequently  happens  that  too  rich 
a  mixture  will  not  ignite  readily  on  cranking  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  engine  will  not  start.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  reduce  the  mix- 
ture, allowing  more  air  to  enter  the  mixing  chamber. 

If  the  enpne  start  with  a  rich  mixture,  the  result  is  liable  to 
he  seen  in  a  heavy  and  ill  smelling  smoke  irom  the  muffler.  The 
color  of  this  smoke  will  determine  the  nature  of  the  trouble. 

Dark  colored  dense  smoke  indicates  an  excess  of  gasoline  in 
the  mixture,  and  may  result  from  one  of  the  following  conditions : 

1.  Imperfect  combustion. 

2.  Defective  ignition. 

3.  Either  excessive  or  defective  lubrication. 

4.  Overheating  and  consequent  flashing  of  the  lubricating  oil. 

5.  A  leaky  piston. 

The  two  most  usual  causes  of  dark  smoky  exhaust,  however^ 
are: 

1,  Defective  carburetter  action,  due  probably  to  grit  under  th* 
inlet  needle  valve,  or  else  to  some  derangement  of  the  parts. 

2.  An  over  rich  mixture,  which  ignites  imperfectly. 

White  dense  smoke  indicates  an  excess  of  oil  or  a  resulting 
deposit  of  carbon  soot  in  the  cylinder,  or  a  poor  oil. 

Thin  blue,  or  nearly  invisible  smoke  indicates  a  ntmnal  mixture 
and  good  ignition. 

An  unpleasant  odor  in  the  exhaust  is  frequently  mentioned  as 
the  one  necessary  evil  of  motor  carriage  operation.  It  is  certainly 
nothing  of  the  sort,  and  most  often  indicates  poor  lubricating  oil 
or  too  rich  a  mixture,  which  involves  wasteful  use  of  fuel.  A 
good  mixtrue,  perfectly  ignited,  in  a  cylinder  lubricated  with  high 
test  oil,  should  have  no  very  bad  odor. 

Bad  odors  and  smoke  at  starting  are  frequently  produced  by 
chemical  conditions  other  than  a  poor  oil  or  an  over  rich  mixture. 
They  are  also  common  when  running  at  slow  speeds.  Long  con- 
tinued, however,  they  constitute  a  nuisance  that  demands  eames*. 
and  careful  attention. 
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Reducing  Smoke  In  the  Exhauitv— Smoke  from  the  exhaust 
being  a  sure  indication  of  oil  flooding  or  too  much  gasoline  in 
the  fuel  mixture,  demands  attention  to  the  oH  feed  and  carbu- 
retter,  as  follows : 

1.  Reduce  rate  of  oil  feed,  if  the  smoke  indicate  oil.  If  this 
be  the  sole  trouble,  the  smoke  will  decrease  after  a  few  revolutions 
of  the  fly  wheeL 

2.  Restore  the  oil  feed  nearly  to  normal  and  adjust  the  car- 
buretter. 

3.  Examine  the  air  inlet  of  the  carburetter,  and  cleanse  the 
gauze  screen  of  any  dust.    This  will  restore  the  air  supply. 

Dangers  of  a  Smoky  Exhaust. — A  smoky  exhaust,  indicating 
the  presence  of  excess  oil  or  carix»n  deposits  in  the  cylinder, 
should  serve  as  a  warning  in  one  respect.  The  soot  formed  is 
liable  to  take  fire  and  smolder,  causing  pre-ignitlon,  even  back- 
firing, particularly  under  heavy  loads. 

If,  after  other  relief  measures  have  been  tried,  the  nuisance  persist,  the 
cylinder  interior  should  be  cleaned  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  This, 
of  course,  cannot  be  done  until  the  engine  is  brought  home  and  can  be 
dismantled  at  leisure.  To  forestall  further  mishaps,  the  Journey  should 
be  continued  with  as  weak  a  mixture  as  possible. 

In  cold  weather  considerable  watery  vapor  appears  in  the  exhaust 

Causes  of  Defective  Mixtures. — An  over  rich  mixture— one 
containing  an  excess  of  gasoline  vapor — may  be  caused  by: 

1.  An  air  inlet  clogged  with  dust  or  ice  on  the  gauze. 

2.  A  piece  of  grit  or  other  object  preventing  closure  of  the 
needle  valve. 

3.  A  leaky  float,  which  has  become  partially  filled  with  liquid 
gasoline,  and  is,  therefore,  imperfectly  buoyant. 

A  leaky  float  may  be  repaired  by  soldering,  but  authorities  recommend 
that,  in  ihis  work,  a  vent  be  made  at  some  convenient  point,  and  the  float 
cooled  by  selling  on  a  cake  of  ice_,  after  which  the  vent  is  soldered  up, 
leaving  the  air  within  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

A  poor  mixture  may  be  caused  by : 

1.  An  excess  of  air  drawn  through  some  leak  in  the  air  pipe. 

2.  Water  in  the  gasoline. 

3.  A  feed  pipe  or  feed  nozzle  clogged  with  lint,  grit  or  other 
obstnictions. 
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It  may  occasionally  happen,  particularly  after  standing  for  a  Ions  period, 
that  the  valve  of  the  carburetter  sticks.  This  will  interfere,  of  course, 
with  proper  feed  of  fuel.  To  determine  whether  all  parts  are  in  good  con- 
dition, it  is  desirable  to  Husk  or  prime  the  carburetter  by  dcpressir^  the 
protruding  end  of  the  valve  spindle  or  the  Hushtr.  This  depresses  the  float, 
opens  the  valve,  allowing'  liquid  to  enter  the  chamber,  and  thus  proves  that 
there  is  no  clog  or  interference. 

Under  conditions  of  operation,  the  carburetter  should  tiot  be 
allowed  to  flood.  However,  at  starting  it  is  often  a  means  of 
insuring  sufficient  richness  of  mixture  to  enable  ignition  to  take 
place.  A  sufficiently  rich  mixture  for  starting  may  be  obtained 
by  partially  closing  by  hand  the  air  inlet  to  the  carburetter  so 
that  the  increased  suction  will  draw  a  greater  quantity  of  gaso- 
line into  the  mixing  chamber. 

The  quality  of  the  mixture  may  generally  be  determined  from 
the  effects  on  the  operation  of  the  engine.  If  it  be  not  obvious 
in  this  manner,  it  may  be  determined  by  actual  test. 

If  the  cylinder  cock  or  the  spark  plug  be  removed  and  a  lighted 
match  applied  the  richness  of  the  mixture  may  be  judged  by  the 
color  of  the  flame,  viz : 

1.  If  the  mixture  be  too  rich,  it  will  bum  yellom. 

2.  If  the  mixture  be  too  poor,  it  may  not  burn  at  all  or  faintly 
blue. 

3.  If  the  mixture  be  just  right,  it  will  explode  and  rush  out  of 
the  opening  to  the  danger  of  one's  fingers. 

4.  If  the  mixture  seem  to  be  poor,  injecting  a  little  gaso- 
line from  a  squirt  can,  or  flooding  the  carburetter,  will  prove 
whether  or  not  the  diagnosis  be  correct. 

Misfiring:   Defective    Mixture. — A    defective   mixture   will 

frequently  occasion  misfiring,  on  account  of  difficulty  of  igniting. 
Such  a  defective  mixture  may  be  one  that  is  either  too  rich  or  too 
weak,  and  may  be  produced  by  a  flooded  carburetter,  or  one  in 
which  sticking,  or  some  similar  disorder,  prevents  the  feeding  of 
sufficient  gasoline  spray  for  a  good  mixture. 

In  either  case  the  ignition  of  the  charge  is  slow,  if  it  occur 
at  all,  and  the  result  is  that  unbumed  gas  is  discharged  into  the 
muffler,  producing  after  firing  and  reducing  the  power  efficiency. 
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After  Firing:  Defective  Mixture^ — ^After  firing,  or  "barking," 
consists  of  a  series  of  violent  explosions  in  the  muffler,  is  com- 
monly caused  by  misfires  in  one  or  more  cylinders,  permitting  the 
accumulation  of  unbumed  gas  in  the  muffler,  which  is  ignited  by 
heat  of  the  walls  or  by  the  exhaust  of  firing  cylinders.  Some- 
times it  may  be  due  to  a  mixture  that  is  too  rich  or  too  weak, 
and  hence  bums  slowly,  continuing  its  combustion  after  passing 
into  the  exhaust.  It  also  occurs,  not  infrequently,  when  the  spark 
is  retarded. 

No  particular  harm  results  from  this  rather  startling  effect,  since  the 
explosion  can  seldom  occur  until  the  unbumed  gas  comes  into  contact  with 
the  outer  air. 

Water  In  the  Carburetter. — This  will  often  prevent  starting 
of  the  engine,  and  will  always  impair  its  efficiency.  Water  is  very 
frequently  present  in  gasoline,  and,  particularly  when  the  tank  is 
low,  is  liable  to  get  into  the  pipes  and  carburetter.  Every  car- 
buretter has  a  drain  cock  at  the  bottom  to  let  off  the  water  that 
settles  from  the  gasoline.  The  natural  result  of  water  in  the 
carburetter  is  impaired  or  interrupted  vaporization  of  gasoline. 

In  cold  weather,  also,  the  water  is  liable  to  freeze,  preventing  the  action 
of  the  carburetter  parts  and  clogging  the  valves.  Ice  in  the  carburetter 
can  be  melted  only  by  the  application  of  hot  water,  or  some  other  non- 
flaming  heat,  to  the  outside  of  the  float  chamber. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  drain  the  carburetter  before  every  starting, 
but  after  a  prolonged  period  of  inactivity  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  water 
an  opportunity  to  escape.  A  strong  presumption  of  water  in  the  carburetter 
is  established  when  the  engine  starts,  runs  fitfully,  or  irregularly,  and 
finally  stops. 

Stale  or  Low  Degree  Gasoline. — ^Another  condition  that  will 
produce  some  of  the  same  symptoms  is  low  grade  or  stale  gaso- 
line. These  two  varieties  of  spirit  are  practically  identical,  in 
effect  at  least,  both  being  cliaracterized  by  a  lower  specific  gravity 
than  is  required  for  readily  forming  a  fuel  mixture. 

Gasoline,  or  petrol  spirit,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  should  have 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  .682,  or  76°  B,  Some  English  authori- 
ties recommend  spirit  having  a  speciiic  gravity  of  from  .72  to  .74, 
or  between  65°  and  Sg'h,  virtually  what  is  known  in  the  United 
States  as  high  grade  benzine.  Hydrocarbon  spirits  of  lower  de- 
grees on  the  Baume  scale  become  increasingly  difficult  to  vaporize. 
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Gasoline,  hting  ft  volatile  essence  distilled  from  petK^cnm  cH  at  teii> 
peratures  ranging  between  123°  and  257'  R,  and  boiling  at  between  149" 
and  i94''>  on  the  average,  is  a  compound  of  several  spirits  of  varyios 
density,  gravity  and  volatility. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that,  unless  stored  in  an  air  tight  vessel,  the 
lighter  constituents  are  liable  to  escape,  leaving  a  residue  that  mil  show 
a  registry  on  the  Bauin£  scale  below  that  found  easiest  to  vaporize.  This 
is  the  process  that  occurs  in  the  carburetter,  if  gasoline  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  it  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  always  best,  therefore,  on  storing  3 
vehicle  for  a  protracted  period,  or,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  start  the 
engine,  after  such  extended  inactivity,  to  drain  the  carburetter. 

Of  course,  if  the  tank  be  found  to  contain  only  low  degree  liquid,  the 
only  alternative  is  to  empty  it  and  refill  with  a  supply  of  the  proper 
qualJQ'. 

Failares  with  Four  Cylinders. — ^Unless  the  ignttion  drcuit  be 
elsewhere  disarranged — in  battery,  coil  or  wiring — failure  to  start 
in  a  four  cylinder  engine  is  probably  due  to  catxseF  other  than 
foul  or  defective  spark  plugs.  It  may  happen,  however,  that 
one,  or  even  two,  of  the  cylinders  will  fail  to  ignite.  This  con- 
dition will  show  symptoms  similar  to  those  caused  by  misfiring, 
irregular  movement  and  vibration. 

Testing  for  the  Missing  Cylinder^— In  practicaOy  all  four 
cylinder  engines  made  at  the  pre^lmt  day  the  cranks  of  the  second 
and  third  cjlinders  are  in  line,  and  are  set  at  180°  to  the  cranks 
of  the  Erst  and  fourth,  which  are  also  in  one  line.  Consequently, 
the  pistons  of  the  second  and  third  cylinders  make  their  in  strokes 
at  the  same  time  as  the  first  and  fourth  make  their  out  strokes. 
As  a  rule,  the  order  of  ignition  is;  first,  third,  fourth,  sea>nd, 
which  is  also  the  order  in  which  the  primary  circuit  is  closed  by 
the  timer,  closing  the  circuits  through  the  primary  winding  of 
each  coil  in  succession. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  which  cylinder,  if  any,  is 
missing  fire,  it  is  necessary  only  to  open  the  throttle  and  advance 
the  spark  lever  to  the  running  position,  giving  the  engine  good 
power,  and  to  cut  out  three  of  the  four  cylinders  by  depressing 
their  coil  vibrators.  If  the  engine  continue  to  run  with  coils  2, 
3  and  4  cut  out,  cylinder  i  is  evidently  working  properly.  De- 
[uessing  vibrators  of  i,  3  and  4  sIk>ws  whether  2  is  wotking;  of 
I,  2  and  4,  whether  3  is  working,  and  of  i,  2  and  3,  whether  4 
is  woiking.  On  discovering  the  faulty  cylinder,  its  plug  may  be 
tested  precisely  as  is  the  plug  of  a  sin^^e  cylinder  engin& 
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A  precisely  similar  method  may  be  followed  in  the  search  for 
a  missing-  cylinder  of  a  three  or  six  cylinder  engine. 

A  missing  cylinder  may  also  be  found  by  the  low  temperature 
of  its  spark  plug  exhaust  pipe,  if  the  missing  be  long  continued. 

Difficulty  in  Storting. — Sometimes  an  engine  will  start  badly, 
but  will  run  well  after  attaining  a  h^h  speed.  Among  the  vari- 
ous causes  which  contribute  toward  bringing  about  this  condition 
may  be  mentioned : 

I.  An  obstruction  in  the  jet  of  the  carburetter,  causing  trou- 
ble in  starting,  when  removed  by  the  suction  allows  the  engine  to 
speed  up  and  run  well  at  high  speed. 

2.  A  too  weak  suction  in  starting;  this  may  be  remedied  by 
partially  closing  the  air  inlet  while  cranking,  or  giving  the  throt- 
tle more  opening. 

3.  Insufficient  tension  of  the  auxiliary  air  valve  spring, 

4.  The  spark  not  sufficiently  retarded. 

Running  Down.— When  the  engine  starts  well,  runs  for  t, 
while,  then  slows  down  and  stops,  there  are  many  a)ndi- 
tions  to  which  it  may  commonly  be  attributed.    Among  these  ate: 

1.  Water  or  sediment  in  the  carburetter. 

2.  Loose  connections,  breakdowns,  or  any  other  disarrange- 
ment of  the  ignition,  such  as  would  otherwise  interfere  with  start- 
ing. 

3.  A  weak  or  imperfectly  recuperated  battery — frequently  the 
latter — that  suddenly  fails  to  supply  current 

4.  A  leak  in  the  water  jacket  that  admits  water  to  the  com- 
bustion space. 

5.  Seizing  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  on  account  of  failure 
of  the  cooling  system.  This  may  result,  in  a  water  cooled  cylin- 
der, from: 

a.  Exhaustion  of  the  water; 

b.  Stoppage  in  the  pipes  or  pump; 

c.  Breakdown  of  the  pump ; 

d.  Failure  of  the  oil  supply; 

In  an  air  cooled  cylinder  seizing  may  result  from: 
m.  Insuffident  ndiation  sur&ce; 
h  Obstructed  air  drculatioii. 
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6.  Heated  bearings  that  seize  and  interfere  with  operation. 

7.  Poorly  matched  or  poorly  adjusted  new  parts,  particiilarly 
pistons,  that  cause  heating  and  perhaps  seizing  from  friction. 

8.  Lost  compression  from  broken  or  stuck  valves,  lealq'  piston, 
etc.,  as  explained  in  the  succeeding  paragraph. 

Running  with  Switch  Off. — ^A  peculiar  condition  in  engine 
operation,  sometimes  encountered,  is  the  running  of  the  engine 
after  the  switch  has  been  opened.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
the  switch  becomes  defective,  so  that  it  does  not  break  the  circuit 
when  in  its  "off"  position.  A  most  common  cause  for  runnii^ 
with  open  switch  is  red  hot  plug  points,  also  the  heating  to  incan- 
descence of  some  small  particle  in  the  cylinder,  either  loose  or 
attached  to  the  interior  surfaces. 

Pre-Ignition. — ^An  incandescent  particle  or  overheated  cylin- 
der will  cause  an  engine  to  pre-ignite. 

Sometimes  the  rotor  arm  of  the  timer  wears  at  the  contact  point 
leaving  a  path  of  metallic  particles  on  the  ring  contaimng  the 
stationary  contacts,  thus  causing  the  current  to  flow  to  the  station- 
ary contact  via  this  path  and  cause  ignition  to  occur  before  the 
proper  time. 

Loss  of  Power  without  Misfiring. — The  chief  cause  for  an 
engine  to  fail  to  deliver  its  full  power  is  poor  compression.  A 
fuel  mixture  either  too  weak  or  too  strong  will  reduce  the  power 
of  the  engine. 

If  the  bearings  be  too  tight  there  will  be  a  losa  of  power  Aat  to  the 
additional  friction  set  up ;  bearings  when  too  tight  will  heat  and  a  touch 
of  the  hand  will  give  indication  of  their  condition. 

Another  source  of  loss  of  power  is  a  defective  clutch  which  slips  and 
does  not  transmit  all  the  power  delivered  by  the  engine. 

Brake  rods  sometimes  get  out  of  adjustment,  allowing  the  band  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  drum,  thus  absorbing  more  or  less  power. 

Low  Compression  Troubles. — When  littie  or  no  compression 
manifests  itself  as  a  resistance  to  the  turning  of  the  crank,  it  is 
certain  that  the  operation  of  the  engine  will  be  defective,  provided 
it  can  be  started  at  all.  If  the  engine  lose  compression  after  it 
has  started,  it  will  misfire  and  slow  down. 
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Low  ctnnpression  means  absence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gas 
mixture  to  give  a  good  power  effect.  This  absence  results  from 
a  leak  in  the  combustion  chamber,  due  to : 

1.  A  sticking  inlet  valve — if  the  inlet  be  automatic — from  an 
incrustation  of  oil  gum.    Sticking  may  be  also  dt'e  to  other  causes. 

2.  Pitted  or  corroded  exhaust  valve. 

3.  A  weak  spring  on  the  exhaust  valve. 

4.  Loose  or  open  compression  tap. 

5.  A  leaky  piston,  due  to : 

a.  Worn  or  broken  piston  rings. 

b.  Piston  rings  worked  around,  so  as  to  bring  th«  openings  on  ^elr 
drcumferences  into  line. 

6.  A  blown  out  gasket  in  the  cylinder  head. 

7.  Worn  or  loose  thread  at  the  insertion  of  the  spark  plug. 

8.  A  broken  valve  or  valve  stem. 

9.  Worn  or  scratched  sweep  wall,  due  to  lack  of  oil  or  the 
presence  of  grit. 

la  A  valve  stem  that  Is  so  long  as  to  touch  the  end  of  the 
pushrod  when  the  engine  ts  cold.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  lile 
the  end  of  the  valve  stem  until  a  card  may  be  inserted  between 
its  end  and  the  end  of  the  pushrod. 

When  the  compression  is  low  all  the  joints  and  cylinder  gaskets 
should  be  examined  for  leaks. 

The  escape  of  compression  around  the  spark  plug,  relief  cock 
or  other  opening  info  the  cylinder  may  be  detected  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  little  soapy  water;  if  there  be  a  leak  it  will  be  indicated 
by  the  formation  of  bubbles. 

A  leaky  piston  is  indicated  by  a  hiss  inside  the  cylinder  due 
to  worm  rings  or  the  openings  in  the  ring  having  worked  around 
in  line  with  each  other.    A  sharp  hiss  indicates  a  broken  ring. 

Carbonized  Cylinders. — An  annoyance  with  which  abnost 
every  motorist  has  to  contend  more  or  less  is  the  deposit  of  a  hard, 
indurated  form  of  carbon,  similar  to  gas  carbon,  upon  the  walls 
of  the  cylinders  and  valve  chambers.  This  carbon  is  a  product 
of  heat  decomposition  of  the  fuel  or  the  lubricant,  or  both,  un- 
der pressure,  and  in  the  presence  of  too  little  air  for  combustion. 
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The  formation  of  carbon  within  the  cylinder  is  generally  in- 
dicated  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pre-ignition,  due  to  pro- 
jecting points  of  red  hot  carbon  within  the  cylinder.  Its  forma- 
tion can  be  avoided  almost  altogether  by  close  attention  to  the 
lubrication,  valve  and  ignition*  timing,  and  carburetter  adjust- 
ments. 

Too  rich  a  nJxture  almost  Invariably  results  In  carbonization,  which  also 
follows  upon  the  use  of  oils  that  do  not  stand  high  enough  temperatures, 
or  that  are  otherwise  of  poor  quality. 

Likewise,  delayed  opening  of  either  exhaust  or  inlet  valves,  in  the  one 
case  not  providing  free  exit  for  the  exhaust  and  in  the  other  cutting  down 
the  time  for  combustion,  will  tend  to  produce  carbonisation. 

It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  carbonization  altogether  and  even 
in  the  best  car?,  perfectly  adjusted,  the  deposit  will  slowly  accumu- 
late. To  keep  it  to  a  minimum,  the  often  recommended  process 
of  coal  oiling  the  cylinders  from  time  to  time  is  to  be  advised,  but 
even  with  this  preventative  regularly  applied  it  occasionally  be- 
comes necessary  to  take  off  the  cylinders,  scrape  out  the  com- 
bustion  chambers  and  clean  oH  the  valves  and  pistons. 

Carbon  when  present  In  lumps  will  tend  to  become  red  hot  and  thus 
occasion  pre-ignition.  Small  particles,  too,  may  catch  on  the  valve  seats, 
holding  the  valves  open  and  causing  loss  of  compression  and  power;  or  if 
the  valve  heads  are  of  the  cast  iron  type,  their  breakage  by  the  forced 
uneven  seating.  The  carbon  that  catches  in  the  piston  rings  and  dieir 
grooves  may  so  bend  the  rings  as  to  prevent  their  even  contact  with  the 
cylinder  waits,  so  essential  to  good  compression,  and  in  addition  may 
badly  score  the  cylinders. 

In  scraping  off  these  carbon  deposits  it  is  necessary  to  use  hard,  sharp- 
edged  or  pointed  tools  for  scrapers,  and  to  apply  them  vigorously  and 
thoroughly  to  every  part  that  presents  the  objectionable  coating. 

For  cleaning  out  the  ring  grooves  it  usually  will  be  found  desirable  to 
expedite  the  work  by  grinding  a  special  tool,  made  to  fit  so  closely  as  to 
leave  no  deposit  under  its  end  or  by  its  edges. 

Keeping  tiie  deposits  moist  with  kerosene  will  facilitate  their  removal; 
soaking  them  with  kerosene  for  hours  or  even  days  will  be  still  better. 
For  surfaces  that  Mn  be  reached  in  this  manner,  and  that  will  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  wear  it  will  cause,  finishing  may  be  done  with  coarse  emei7 
cloth,  held  in  the  hand  or  around  a  stick,  if  circumstances  may  require. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  it  is  a  rather  long  and  tiresome  job  at  best, 
to  thoroughly  clean  all  parts  of  a  badly  carbonized  engine,  but  the  im- 
provement in  its  power  and  running  afterwards  will  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  work  expended  by  the  owner. 

A  simple  and  effective  method  of  removing  carbon  consists  of 
inserting  into  the  cylinder  a  set  of  scouring  rings  and  operating 
the  engine  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  remaining  cylinders. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-FOUR. 

MOTOR  CYCWS. 

Reqalrements  of  a  Motor  Cycle.^ — According  to  experience 
in  the  matter,  a  motor  cycle  must  be  propelled  by  an  air  cooled 
engine,  preferably  of  rather  high  speed  and  of  somewhat  higher 
power  rating  than  is  actually  required  for  the  load  to  be  carried. 
The  reasons  for  both  conditions  are  readily  discoverable,  since, 
having  dispensed  with  the  water  cooling  and  circulating  system 


ho.  nil— A  iMit  drtrs  motor  orola,  A>  Aown,  the  teiwloii  ot  the  belt  Is  adlnvted  br 
duDgliig  the  poaltion  of  the  rear  wheel  azle.  Another  method  of  regnlAtliig  the 
halt  tennoQ  Is  b7  meana  of  an  wljiutkble  Idler  pnlley,  lUnstrftted  Id  ngs.  Sn  and 
B8.   The  atWTB  out  Hhowe  the  Keneral  amnBement  of  Uu  varloo*  pftrte,  aooll  u, 

for  sake  of  lightness  and  compactness,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
such  causes  of  overheating  as  unusually  high  speeds,  and  such 
low  power  as  would  cause  the  engine  to  labor  under  ordinary 
loads.  Some  bicycles  have  been  constructed  for  racing  purposes, 
with  an  advertised  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour  and  over,  several 
of  them  having  been  equipped  with  an  engine  guaranteed  to  de- 
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velop  seven  horse  power,  a  rating  far  in  excess  of  demands  for 
carrying  one  person  over  an  even  roadway.  At  best,  such  ma- 
chines are  bulky  and  heavy,  out  of  all  proportion  to  convenience 
of  handling  or  for  ordinary  service.  Even  with  some  machines 
designed  for  ordinary  road  service,  and  having  an  extreme  speed 
limit  of  more  than  25  or  30  miles  per  hour,  the  motor  used  is 
guaranteed  to  develop  2,  and  even  3  horse-power  at  between 
1,200  and  1,500  revolutions  per  minute — speeds  seldom  attempted. 

The  Framework  and  Wheels. — The  framework  and  wheels 
of  motor  bicycles  are,  of  course,  stronger  and  heavier  than  in 
foot  propelled  machines.  The  tubes  are  made  with  thicker  walls, 
and  the  joints  are  more  securely  reinforced.  In  several  makes 
the  end  of  security  is  further  assured  by  struts  and  trusses,  par- 
ticularly at  the  fork  on  the  steering  post  and  at  the  place  where 
the  motor  is  hung.     The  diamond  frame  is  practically  universal. 


Pia.  SI5. — A  motor  cycle  frame.  The  lower  member  Is  carved  to  conform 

to   the  shape  ot   the  crank  case  of  the  engine.     The  tork   eonalBts 

of   two    hinged    pieces    held  In   place   by   a   spring-   forming   a   shock 
absorbing  device. 

although  several  of  the  earlier  types — ^notably  the  Wolfmuller 
and  Lawson — used  the  drop  frame.  In  the  Holden  bicycle  the 
frame  consisted  of  a  single  tube,  joined  to  the  steering  post  in 
frdnt  and  bent  downward  to  carry  the  drive  wheel  in  a  fork  at 
the  rear.  The  back  stays  were  extended  forward  to  hold  the 
motor  and  other  apparatus,  and  were  further  supported  from  the 
main  tube  by  a  dropping  tubular  member  at  front  and  rear. 
The  pedals  in  this  machine  were  geared  to  the  forward  wheel,  as 
in  old  fashioned  velocipedes. 
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The  Engine. — ^The  one  cylinder  four  cycle  engine  is  the  type 
in  general  use  on  motor  cycles,  although  two  and  four  cylinder 
engines  are  used  on  the  higher  powered  machines. 

The  "V"  twin  cylinder  engine,  as  shown  in  fig.  316  is  a  popular 
type  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  lightness,  there  being  only 
one  crank  and  cam  shaft  for  the  two  cylinders. 

The  engine  la  placed  in  very  low  position  so  as  to  keep  the  center  of 
gravity  or  weight  low  and  make  the  machine  easy  lo  balance.  With  this 
location,  the  nder  does  not  have  lo  straddle  a  hot  engine  and  the  aiP 
strikes  directly  on  the  cylinder  head  of  the  engine. 


type  la  Id  Eenaral  u 

aDd  IlghtnesB  are  secure  a  in 

BlnKle  crank  aulBce  lor  the  t 
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Arrangement  of  the  Engine. — In  the  arrangement  of  the 
engine  on  a  bicycle  there  has  been  a  wide  diversity  of  design.  In 
some  makes  it  has  been  supported  on  the  back  stays,  between  the 
pedal  bearing  and  the  rear  wheel ;  in  one  make,  on  an  extension 
of  the  back  stays  to  rear  of  the  wheel;  in  several  makes  it  is 
supported  against,  or  forms  a  part  of  the  rear  or  saddle  tube 


Fia  !1T, — The  P.  N.  four  cyllndar  motor  cycle  engine.    The  spark  plugs 
are  secured  to  the  top  of  the  cylinders,  provided  laterRlIy  with  valve 
chambers  cast  with  them  In  one  piece.    At  the  back  end  o(  the  crank 
case    iB   an    oil    drip    cun    which    collects    the   oil    dlBcharged   by    the 
Journals  of  the  chank  ehaft,  and  sends  It  back   through  a  conduit 
into    the   botom   o(   the   crank    case.      The   exhaust   valves  are    fitted 
with   B   lifting  mechanism.     Small   levers   operatiaK   same  are  con- 
nected by  a  system  of  rods  to  a  lever  on  the  handfe  bar.  which  the 
rider  moves  to  lift  the  valves, 
member  of  the  "dimond"  frame.     The  favorite  position  with 
most  machines  at  the  present  time  is  on  the  forward  member  of 
the  frame,  in  front  of  the  pedal  bearing,  or  on  a  tube  arranged 
beneath,  and  suitably  trussed  to  hold  the  weight. 

Cooling  System  and  Lubrication. — Motor  cycle  engines  are 
always  air  cooled.  As  the  engine  has  at  times  to  run  at  very  high 
speed,  the  average  temperature  of  the  cylinder  walls  is  higher 
than  with  engines  running  at  more  moderate  speeds,  hence  it  is 
important  that  the  cylinder  be  properly  lubricated.  A  high  fire 
test  grade  of  oil  must  be  used. 
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The  splash  system  of  lubrication  is  employed ;  oil  is  placed  in 
the  crank  case  and  the  motion  of  the  flywheel  and  connecting  rod 
end  splashes  it  on  all  bearings  and  on  the  piston  and  cylinder 
walls. 
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The  Valve  Gear. — The  valves  are  offset  on  one  side  of  the 
cylinder,  being  arranged  one  above  the  other.  The  inlet  valve  is 
usually  of  the  automatic  type  while  the  exhaust  is  always  opened 
mechanically  by  a  cam. 
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vJn  cylinder  crank  case  vlth  flrwheels,  con- 
_ va    to    one    gears    which    operate   the   valvs 

mectianiam  and  the  Ignition  apparatus,  whether  that  be  of  the  bat- 
tery type  or  magneto.  In  this  Illustration  an  ol!  resorvolr  Is  shown 
and  Id  the  right  hand  hall  of  the  base  la  seen  the  Itttle  Window 
through  which  the  oil  level  can  be  observed. 


&er  has  JUBt  opened.  It  will  '>e 
1  the  end  of  a  cam  lever,  wh.le 
"      er,  upon  which 


the  lower  end   <>t  the  tnlet  valve  operating  rod  reats.      The 

valve  Is  operated   In   the  same  way.   but  the  levers  are  of  Bllghtty 
different  form,  and  (he  end  of  the  cam  lever  Is  provided  with  ft  steel 
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It  !s  usual  to  fit  the  exhaust  valve  with  a  lifter  to  hold  the  valve 
off  its  seat  and  thus  relieve  compression  in  starting.  This  is 
operated  by  a  lever  conveniently  located.  A  spiral  spring  effects 
the  return  of  the  lever  to  its  nonnal  position. 

Ignition  and  Control. — 'Motor  cycles  manufactured  in  America 
use  jump  spark  ignition,  almost  without  exception.  Few  of  them 
also  have  any  regulating  devices  other  than  levers  for  varying 
the  time  of  the  spark  and  the  opening  of  the  valves — thus  modi- 
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fying  the  speed — and  a  cut  out  switch  located  conveniently  on  the 
handle  bars,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  engine.  Adjusting 
the  mixture  and  varying  the  time  of  the  sparic  are  the  typical 
means  provided  for  changing  the  speed. 

Ignition  current  is  usually  obtained  from  a  battery  of  three 
dry  cells ;  on  the  multi-cylinder  machines  a  magneto  is  frequently 
used.  When  a  battery  is  used,  a  contact  maker  is  provided  for 
controlling  the  primary  current 
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It  is  attached  to  the  cam  shaft  of  the  en^ne  and  the  time  of  spark  b 
regulated  by  rotating  it  around  the  cam  shaft  Timine  devices  of  this  class 
are  iuUy  described  in  the  chapter  on  ignition  and  the  method  of  wiring 
is  illustrated  in  fig.  3^. 

The  low  tension  wires  may  be  distinguished  by  the  small  amotmt  of 
insulation  surrounding  them  as  compared  with  the  secondary  or  plug  wire^ 

The  primary  circuit  is  completed  by  a  ground  connection 
through  the  engine  and  frame.  The  three  terminal  cartridge  type 
of  coil  is  generally  used  as  shown  in  fig.  321.  Where  the  ter- 
minals are  not  marked,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  high  tension 
or  secondary  wire  by  its  size,  while  almost  without  exception,  the 
vnres  at  the  other  end  of  the  coil  are  to  be  connected  to  the 
battery  and  contact  maker. 


Fi&  S:2. — Handle  bar  of  the  Indian  motor  cycle  with  srlp  controL  A  twist 
of  the  right  wrist  operales  ine  spark  and  exhaust  valvs.  This  con- 
trols the  speed  of  the  machine  to  a  certain  extent.  When  more  soeed 
or  more  power  Is  required,  a  twlat  ot  the  left  wrist  operates  the 
throttle  ond  applies  the  reserve  power  which  Is  DecesBiiry  when  steep 
hills  or  sand  roads  are  encountered. 

In  3  few  cases,  a  four  terminal  coil  is  employed  which,  thoi^;h  apt  to  be 
confusing  at  first,  need  not  complicate  the  matter  of  connecting  it  up  in 
the  machine  if  only  it  be  remembered  that  the  fourth  terminal  is  nothins 
more  nor  less  than  3  ground  wire  for  the  secondary  coil,  and  shouli 
therefore  be  connected  to  some  metal  portion  of  the  machine  in  a  secure 
manner, 

a  the  outside  of  the  case,  prevents  any  danger 

The  method  of  connecting  the  wiring  for  mulli -cylinder  engines  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  it  would  be  were  each  cylinder  a  separate  engine  in  all 
respects,  save  that  but  one  battery  is  used. 
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Fig.  as. — Sprlnff  fork  and  handle  bar  ot  the  Thlem  motor  circle.     The 

Earts  of  the  fork  are:  A,  main  fork;  B,  auxiliary  fork;  CC,  ball 
aarlDK  shackles;  D.  Inner  shell  screwed  Into  fork  crown:  E.  outer 
Bhell  ecrewed  Into  awlvel  collar  F:  F.  BWfvel  collar;  Q,  Bprlng:  H, 
plunger  bearing  on  spring  G  and  forming  air  tlKlit  compartment:  I. 
stem  faslfned  Into  plunirer  hand  cap  J;  J,  cap  screwed  Into  outer 
Bhsll  E;  K,  collar  forming  alr-tlght  compartment.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  air  tight  compartments  are  formed  between  cap  J  and  collar  K. 
also  collar  K  and  Plunger  H.  As  an  extra  precaution,  a  rubber 
washer  Is  placed  between  J  and  K  and  K  and  H.  The  parts 
Of  the  handle  bar  are:  L.  handle  bar;  M.  sleeve,  revolv- 
Idk;  N.  sleeve  end  drop  forging:  O.  ball  and  socket  Joints,  adjust- 
able: P,  rod  right  thread  at  one  end  and  left  thread  at  other  end;  Q. 
bell  crank;  R,  bell  crank.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  revolving  sleeve 
M  that  rod  P  will  move  In  and  out  In  a  horizontal  direction.  This 
will  cause  rod  Pa.  to  move  through  bell  crank  K  and  cause  rod  Pa 
to  move  forward  or  backward  and  thus  moving  spark  advance  or 
throttle. 
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In  wiring  a  multi-cylinder  coil  then,  it  is  necessary  first  to  connect  the 
proper  terminal  to  the  battery  and  to  lead  each  of  the  primary  wires  to  the 
terminals  of  the  contact  maker. 

Jar  Absorbing  Devices. — One  great  disadvantage  in  motor 
cycle  construction  is  the  practical  difficulty  of  arranging  any 
form  of  spring  or  cushion  device  to  take  the  vibration  of  the 
engine. 

Several  makes  of  machines  include  some  spring  arrangement  in  the 
saddlepost  for  easing  the  rider,  but  the  framework  must  be  built  to  en- 
dure the  vibration  of  travel  on  rough  roads,  and  at  all  speeds.  The  wear 
and  strain,  as  may  thus  be  seen,  is  considerable. 

To  neutralize  this  element  the  engine  is  provided  with  heavy 
flywheels,  in  order  to  equalize  the  movement  as  far  as  possible. 

One  excellent  type  of  high  powered,  high  speed  machine,  which 
has  won  exceptional  records  in  a  number  of  tests  and  races,  has 


r  c^cle  switch  li 

il  rod:  fa. 
uui^iiiiK  guiae    diock;    so.  set   screw,    IocKIiik    to   the   handle   bs 
Metal   compact    rltiK:    SJ.  Left   handed   nut   switch:    88.  Screws. 


an  extra  large  flywheel  (between  i8  and  21  inches,  according  to 
power),  and  the  claims  are  that  this  "keeps  the  engine  steady  and 
does  away  with  the  heavy  vibration  in  some  high  powered 
machines."  For  machines  intended  for  ordinary  speeds  such 
additional  weight  is  hardly  necessary. 
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Valve  and  Spark  Timing. — With  some  types  of  engine,  the 
timing  of  the  valves  and  spark  is  fixed  so  that  unless  wrongly 
assembled  at  the  factory  there  is  no  chance  of  trouble  on  this 
score,  excepting,  of  course,  in  the  event  of  the  rare,  but  possible 
breakage  of  a  tooth. 


Pit  186. — Timing  motor  eycla  valvei.  After  removing  a 
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,  and  tightened  In  this  position. 
The  gear  teeth  which  mesh  in  order  to  give  the  correct  move- 
ments are  dearly  marked  either  with  lines  on  the  ends  of  the  gears 
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or  prick  punch  points,  which  in  any  case  should  be  made  to  reg- 
ister when  setting  up  the  motor.  Under  these  conditions  the  tim- 
ing of  the  engine  should  be  a  comparatively  easy  task. 

If  for  any  reason  it  be  desired  to  retime  or  to  verify  the  timing 
independently,  methods  are  illustrated  in  figs,  325  and  326,  for 
performing  these  operations  and  described  in  the  text  accompany- 
ing same. 


'ns  showlns  the  operation  ota  belt  drive.  The 
regulated   by   the  adjustable   Idler,   the   two 
...  „      ..      .        md  "off"  poHltlona  of  the  latter.     The  loca- 

tion of  the  Idler  In  clone  proxImTty  to  the  pulley,  causes  It  to  be 
more  fully  embraced  by  the  belt,  thus,  increasing'  the  traction  area 
without  unduly   Increaelng  the  belt  tension. 

The  Drive. — There  are  three  methods  in  general  use  for  trans- 
mitting the  power  of  the  engine  to  the  rear  wheel,  viz : 

1.  Belt  drive; 

2.  Chain  drive; 

3.  Shaft  drive. 

The  belt  drive  was  the  first  method  of  power  transmission 
applied  to  the  motor  cycle  and  is  still  used  to  a  considerable 
extent.    It  has  the  objection  of  requiring  frequent  adiustment 
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and  must  be  kept  in  tight  contact  to  prevent  slippage  of  the  small 
driving  pulley  on  the  engine  with  the  consequent  loss  of  power. 
The  use  of  round,  V-shaped  and  even  fiat  belts,  does  not  always  give 
satisfaction.  The  great  tension  lo  which  the  bells  have  to  be  subjected 
in  order  to  ensure  proper  adhesion,  and  still  more  the  alternate  action  of 
dry  and  wet  weather,  cause  them  to  stretch.  This  drawback  frequently 
necessitates  repairs  on  the  road.  Finally,  the  traction  exercised  by  the 
belt  on  one  of  the  end^  of  the  hub,  hinders  the  proper  working  of  the  latter. 

Manufacturers  have  reduced  considerably  the  defects  of  belt 
drive  by  providing  belts  of  larger  and  better  form. 


Pic  829.— The  P.  N.  Shan  drive.     It  conalal 

:      By-  brlnarlng  the  hand  level 

at  the  top  of  the  frame  tube  tnio  ceni 

U-a!  position  or  upright,  gives 

the    neutral    poaltton   allowing    engine 

to    run    free;    by    pulling    the 

lever  backward  tlie  low  gear  la  obtali 

led:   by  puahing:  the  lever  for- 

ward  the  low  ffaar  Is  dlaengased  and 

Ihe  high  gear  Is  brought  Into 

action.     Two  brakes  are  Incorporated 

The  chain  and  shaft  drive  furnish  a  positive  connection  between 
the  engine  and  rear  wheel.  The  chain  drive  is  furnished  on  a 
number  of  the  medium  priced  machines  and  the  shaft  drive  on  the 
more  expensive  machines. 

While  the  chain  is  a  satisfactory  and  inexpensive  drive,  the 
shaft  with  its  enclosed  gears  is  entirely  protected  from  dust  and 
does  not  present  any  lubricated  surfaces  to  soil  the  rider's  clothing. 

TransmissionK. — The  use  of  transmissions  on  motor  cycles  is, 
as  yet,  rather  limited;  the  control  of  the  machine  is  usually  by 
spark  and  mixture  adjustments  and  the  ignition  cut  out  switch 
on  the  handle  bar. 
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It  would  of  course,  be  impracticable  to  equip  a  motor  cycle  with 
a  transmission  giving  the  number  of  changes  provided  for  auto- 
mobiles, however,  machines  are  now  to  be  had,  fitted  with  trans- 
j  giving  two  speeds  and  free  engine.  A  compact  trans- 
fulfilling  these  requirements  is  shown  in  fig.  330,  in 
addition,  two  brakes  are  incorporated  in  this  transmission  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  use  of  a  transmission  on  a  motor  cycle,  enables  the  rider, 
I,  to  climb  steeper  hills,  2,  makes  it  possible  to  stop  and  restart 
at  will  without  dismounting,  either  on  level  road  or  on  the  steep- 
est hill,  by  means  of  the  free  engine,  and  3,  to  slow  down  or  even 
come  to  a  dead  stop,  if  "pocketed"  in  congested  street,  and  restart 
without  pedaling. 

Instructions  for  Starting  and  Riding  Motor  Cycles^— Tn 
spite  of  the  numerous  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
motor  cycles  in  the  last  few  years,  they  require  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, otherwise  the  machine  is  liable  to  become  disabled  on  the 
road.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  pay  attention  to  all  the  parts 
of  the  machine.  Only  then  is  it  possible  to  obtain  full  satisfaction 
in  operating. 

Before  Starting. — As  a  preliminary  to  starting,  i,  the  various 
parts  of  the  machine  should  be  carefully  examined,  2,  the  gasoluie 
tank  and  lubricating  devices  filled,  3,  gasoline  valve  opened,  4, 
carburetter  primed  and  throttle  opened,  5,  the  exhaust  valves 
raised,  6,  ignition  cut  out  plug  inserted,  7,  handle  bar  ignition 
switch  opened,  and  8,  spark  well  advanced  by  means  of  the  lever 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

Starting. — In  mounting  the  machine,  the  pedal  on  left  side 
of  machine  should  be  In  the  upper  position.  With  right  foot  on 
the  ground,  the  machine  standing,  the  rider  straddles  the  saddle 
and  starts  the  machine  by  pressure  of  the  left  foot  on  the  raised 
pedal.  This  method  requires  less  effort  than  taking  a  running 
start  or  mounting  by  rear  step. 

After  sufficient  momentum  has  been  obtained,  i,  close  the  handle 
bar  ignition  switch,  and  2,  release  the  valve  lifter. 
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While  Riding. — As  soon  as  the  engine  begins  to  operate,  the 
spark  should  be  retarded  and  adjusted  together  with  the  throttle 
to  meet  the  speed  requirements.  On  motor  cycles,  as  a  rule,  the 
speed  is  varied  chiefly  by  the  spark  position.  The  control  of  the 
machine,  at  slow  speeds,  is  made  more  flexible  by  the  use  of  the 
handle  bar  ignition  switch. 


TTio.  S30. — The  N.  S.  V.  two  speed  transmlBBlon  which  Ib  attached  to  the 
end  of  which  la  provided  wUli  El  pinion  engaging  with  a  almllar 
pinion  on  tha  crank  shaft,  while  to  the  other  end  Is  secured  a.  bevel 

wheel.      The   whole    Is   enclosed   Into   a   gear  case   fliled    with   Kreaae 

which   protects    It    agalnat    external    Inlluencea    and   ensures    efficient 

lubrication  of  the  parts. 

In  coasting  down  hills,  i,  the  ignition  should  be  cut  out  with 

the  handle  bar  switch,  2,  throttle  closed,  and  3,  exhaust  valves 

lifted,  the  latter  operation,  relieves  the  drag  of  the  engine  and 

admits  fresh  air  to  the  cylinders  which  has  a  tendency  to  keep 

the  spark  plug  points  clean  and  clear  the   cylinder  of  carbon 

deposits. 

In  operating  a  motor  cycle  iV  is  important  that  the  lubrication 
of  the  engine  receive  frequent  attention — say  every  ten  miles. 
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The  crank  case  should  receive  sufficient  oil  that  it  may  splash  up 
against  the  piston  and  cylinder  walls. 

Occasionally  the  crank  case  should  be  drained,  washed  out  with 
gasoline  and  a  fresh  supply  of  oil  provided. 

Stopping. — When  it  is  desired  to  stop:  i,  the  ignition  is  cut 
out  by  the  handle  bar  switch,  2,  exhaust  valves  lifted,  and  3, 
brakes  applied. 

When  leaving  the  machine  the  gasoline  valve  should  be  closed 
and  the  ignition  plug  removed  to  prevent  the  battery  becoming 
exhausted  if  the  machine  stop  with  contact  maker  on  the  spark 
positwn. 


lovemeDt  of  t 

Brakes  for  Motor  Cyclea.— The  question  of  brakes  is  an  im- 
portant one  with  motor  cycles  and  cannot  be  settled  o£f  hand 
without  some  consideration  of  conditions. 

In  a  number  of  machines,  the  front  wheel  brake  is  omitted,  and 
the  braking  of  the  rear  wheel  largely  relegated  to  the  compres- 
sion of  the  engine. 

In  the  later  devebpment  of  the  motor  cycle,  the  coaster  form 
of  brake,  incorporated  in  the  rear  hub,  is  the  type  in  general  use. 
An  example  of  this  style  of  brake  is  shown  in  fig.  331. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FIVE. 

THE  OPERATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OP  STEAM  ENCSNES 
FOK  AUTOMOBILES. 


Steam  as  a  Motive  Power. — Vehicles  propelled  by  steam 
possess  certain  advantages  which  are  conceded,  even  by  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  the  gas  engine.  There  is  a  combination  of 
good  features  inherent  in  steam  propulsion  that  has  met  with 
much  favor. 


Pro.  3  il.-DUtcnuiu  UliutntlnK  the  -  Lap"  and  **  Laftd  "  of  B  Steun  CvlbldeF  BUdaTahv. 
In  both  lealkHw,  S  and  B  orstbe  aUiun  porta,  and  D  theexbauat.   TheiunMrw-^' — 
llluatraMa  the  "lapa"  of  a  taItb;  the  apace  between  the  hnec  C  and  1  glTln 
"  oatolde  laii,"  and  between  the  ILnea  X  and  t  tbe  "  inaide  lap  "    ~' 
ll|qatnMesthe"IeBd"oraTalre;  tbe  space  between  lines  B  and  \ 
lug  of  the  ralTe  at  tbe  banning  ol  the  right-band  atroke. 


«  C  and  1  KlTlngthe 


It  is  possible  with  steam  to  have  ample  power  together  with  gjeat  over- 
load capacity  without  an  extremely  heavy  plant. 

The  steam  car  as  manufactured  in  America  is  not  a  copy  of  foreign 
ideas,  and  for  some  work  it  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other  {orm 
of  motive  power.  In  hill  climbing  and  speed  it  is  supreme,  and  the  silence 
in  operation  and  freedom  from  vibration  make  it  very  desirable  when 
maximum  comfort  in  touring  is  desired. 

Among  its  chief  advantages  are  AexibiUty  and  ease  of  control.  A  steam 
car  may  be  operated  at  any  speed  from  zero  to  maximum.  All  variations 
of  speed  can  be  obtained  without  gear  shifting,  as  it  can  be  easily  varied 
by  changing  the  unoiuits  of  steam  admitted  to  the  engine.    The  engine  of 
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a  steam  car  can  never  be  stalled  on  account  of  the  absence  of  dead  cen 
tres  and  non-power  strokes,  the  reserve  force  in  the  boiler  and  the  abil- 
ity of  such  a  prime  mover  to  stand  an  overload  of  over  loo  per  cent.  This 
enables  one  to  obtain  the  maKJmum  power  output  under  extraordinary 
conditions.  A  two  cylinder  steam  engine  produces  a  torque  which  can 
only  be  equaled  by  an  eight  cylinder,  four  cycle,  or  a  four  cylinder,  two 
cycle  gas  engine.  Because  of  this  uniform  application  of  energy,  the  wear 
on  tires  is  reduced  to  a  rninimum,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  and  free- 
dom from  shock  and  vibration,  reduces  considerably  wear  and  tear  on 
the  entire  mechanism. 

The  improved  methods  of  boiler  construction,  permit  the  use  of  steam 
of  high  pressures  and  of  considerable  degree  of  superheat,  both  of  which 
tend  to  decrease  the  fuel  consumption.  Either  gasoline  or  kerosene  may 
be  used  for  fuel.  The  regulation  of  the  fire  and  feed  wateris  controlled 
by  automatic  devices,  hence,  the  attention  of  the  driver  ij  -foi,  diverted 
from  the  steering  wheel  and  throctle. 


a.  333.-Dlft«niin  wi 


The  5ll(te  Valves  of  a  Steam  Cylinder.— The  mechanism  by 

which  ste^m  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine,  con- 
sists of  a  sliding  valve  of  such  a  shape  as  to  open  communication 
from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  exhaust,  while  the  other  end 
of  the  cylinder  is  receiving  steam  direct  from  the  steam  chest. 
This  will  be  readily  understood  froui  the  accompanying  iUus- 
"tration.  There  are  two  kinds  of  valves  in  common  use  on  steam 
carriage  engines;  the  common  D-valve  shown  herewith,  and  the 
piston  valve,  as  shown  in  a  number  of  engines  hereafter  to  be 
described.  The  object  obtained  by  both  valves  is  the  same,  al- 
though the  piston  valve  is  preferred  by  many  engineers  because 
it  is  better  balanced  in  its  operation,  and  also  becatise,  owing 
to  its  packing  rings,  it  is  less  liable  to  leakage.  However,  with  a 
well-made  valve  of  either  variety,  the  ends  of  economy  and 
durability  are  equally  maintained. 
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The  Operation  of  the  Slide  Valve^The  valve  controlling  the 
inlet  and  exhaust  ports  of  a  steam  cylinder  is  made  of  such 
length  that,  when  in  mid-position,  it  completely  closes  both 
inlet  ports,  neither  admitting  steam  nor  allowing  it  to  be 
exhausted.  In  the  valve  shown  on  the  accompanying  seo 
tional  cut,  it  is  evident  that,  supposing  it  to  be  moved 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  the  communication  will  be 
opened  with  the  exhaust  port  on  the  one  side,  sooner  than  with 
the  steam  chest  on  the  other,  thus  permitting  with  a  very  slight 
vanatit;^  in  the  length  of  the  stroke,  that  the  exhaust  remain 
open  even  while  the  inlet  of  the  steam  to  the  opposite  face  of  the 
piston  ft  cut  off.  In  calculating  the  proportions  of  cylinder  valves 
there  are  two  important  items  to  be  considered — the  "lap"  and 
the  "lead"  of  the  valves.  The  "lead"  of  a  valve  is  the  amount 
by  which  the  steam  port  is  open  when  the  piston  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  stroke. 

The  lead  may  be  changed  by  varying  the  angular  advance  of  the 
eccentric.  The  "lap"  of  a  valve  indicates  any  portion  added  to  the 
length  of  the  valve,  so  as  to  increase  the  portion  of  the  stroke  dur- 
ing which  the  ports  are  covered,  beyond  that  length  which  is  posi- 
tively required  to  insure  the  closii^  of  all  ports  when  the  valve 
is  in  mid-position.  There  are  two  kinds  of  "lap."  The  "outside 
lap"  is  any  portion  added  to  the  length  of  the  valve  beyond  that 
necessary  to  cover  both  inlet  ports  at  mid-position.  The  "in- 
side lap"  is  any  portion  added  to  the  hollow  or  inside  portion  of 
the  D-valve,  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  cover 
the  inner  edges  of  the  steam  ports,  and  to  close  the  exhaust  port 
from  both  sides  when  the  valve  is  in  mid-position.  The  exhaust 
valve  is  closed  somewhat  before  the  completion  of  the  stroke,, 
thus  allowing  the  residual  steam  in  the  clearance  to  be  com- 
pressed somewhat  before  the  opening  of  the  inlet.  The  most 
important  result  obtained  in  this  manner  is  that  the  compression 
produces  a  temperature,  as  near  as  possible,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  incoming  steam,  which  is  an  efficient  factor  in  heat 
economy,  although  producing  some  back  pressure  that  slightly 
reduces  the  mean  effective  pressure. 
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From  the  operations  of  this  valve  and  cylinder,  it  must  be 
evident  that  its  stroke  cannot  be  equal  to  that  of  the  piston  in 
the  main  cylinder.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  operated  direct  from 
the  crank-shaft  of  the  engine.  Accordingly,  the  most  usual 
method  of  operating  the  steam  valves  of  an  engine  is  by  an 
eccentric  on  the  main  shaft,  which  operates  the  valve  rod.  This 
device  may  be  either  a  single  or  double  eccentric,  according  to 
the  requirements. 

The  Bccentric  dear  and  Link  notion.— An  eccentric  is 
a  circular  piece  of  metal,  a  wheel  in  fact,  except  for  the  fact  that 
instead  of  turning  upon  its  centre,  it  is  attached  to  the  shaft  at 


Fin.  334.~DlaKnmof  tbeLJiikaotknikadEccentrlctQ«ror)i8t«kmBa«iiie.  nw|iarta 
■bovn  %re:  (I)  backw&rd  eccencnc;  (8)  (omrd  eooentrlo;  (1-4)  eccentric  rod*:  (S) 
■lotted  ■birtlQE  link:  W  link  hanew:  mnvonlnK  Brm;  (81  link  uddleplu:  (Dllok 
block;  (10)Ttk]Te«t«m;  jll)  n«ch  rod.  niepo^tlon  thown  In  the  cut  Indlcktm  that 
tba  backward  eccentrla  !■  In  gear  which  givea  a  rerene  motion  to  the  enflna. 

a  point  near  its  periphery.  Around  this  disc-shaped  piece  is 
attached  a  circular  metal  strap,  joined  to  a  rod,  which  may  be 
either  attached  direct  to  the  valve  rod,  or,  where  two  eccentrics 
are  used,  to  one  end  of  the  swinging  link.  The  link  is  an  arc- 
shaped  metal  piece,  usually  made  with  a  slot  through  the  greater 
part  of  its  length.  It  is  hung  from  its  centre  point  to  a  link- 
saddle,  which,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  is  bolted 
to  either  side  of  the  slot  and  is  suspended  from  the  link  hanger 
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either  above  or  below.  Within  the  slot  is  set  a  link  block,  as 
it  is  called,  so  that  it  may  slide  in  the  slot  through  its  entire 
length,  whenever  the  link  is  raised  or  lowered  on  its  hanger. 
To  this  link  block  is  attached  the  valve  rod.  The  general  ar- 
rangements of  the  link  motion  may  be  understood  from  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

The  Operatton  of  the    MiftinK  Link As  already  stated, 

the  link  motion  was  originally  intended  only  for  reversing  the 
engine,  which  is  to  say  to  enable  the  steam  to  be  cut  off  from 


Rs.  33B.— DIaeTUuof  the  OperMlonof  the  Link  lIoUoii.  lis  oentres  of  Uie  two  aooen- 
trtea  belDg  M  4  and  8,  the  cnok  dId  >t  S,  the  Unk  at  mtd^Eeftr,  the  ecoentrhi  rada 
will  be  liid(cat«d  bj-tbe  lull  ltaeB.4-S,  6-10.  When  the  onuft  plnli  u  1.  theoentrea 
of  the  ecoentrlca  will  be  W  S  and  7,  and  the  poaltkuu  of  the  roos  on  the  dotted  Unei, 
S-S  and  T-S.  The  dlalance,  1>,  Indicates  the  *enlcal  dlMtanoe  between  (he  oentra*  of 
the  eccentrics  In  the  lull  and  dotted-lioe  poeltlona.  If  from  the  centre,  S,  wHh  the 
TOdaa  the  radius,  an  an  be  drawn  to  F.  the  diaUnce.C,  shorn  the  poutkm  of  the  Unk 
Ubotb  rode  were  "open"  with  the  crvnk  at  the  cylinder  end.S,  luBlead  of  at  the  op- 
posite dead  centre,  I,  The  distance,  C,  Is  equal  to  the  distance,  E.  and  the  total  dli- 
tancelD  +  Z)  that  the  valve  moves  Is  twice  the  lap.  plus  twice  the  lead,  plus  the 
distance,  ar  angularity,  occasioned  by  the  rods  being  crossed,  when  the  crank  is  on 
thoo/lmder  end  dead  centre.  S.  btKomang  opened  when  the  crank  Is  at  dead  centre,  1. 

one  side  of  the  cylinder  and  admitted  to  the  other,  whenever  de- 
sired, by  shifting  the  motion  of  the  slide  valve.  In  addition  to 
this  function,  however,  the  link  motion  provides  a  means  for 
using  the  steam  expansively,  when  cutting  off  the  supply  of  live 
steam  at  any  earlier  point  in  the  piston  stroke,  which  act  is  ac- 
complished by  reducing  the  travel  of  the  slide  valve.  When 
the  link  block  is  at  one  end  of  the  slot,  the  valve  receives  the 
motion  of  the  eccentric  rod  attached  to  that  end  of  the  link,  and, 
consequently,  since  the  links  are  set  at  angles  somewhat  greater 
than  i8o  degreeSj  the  one  is  for  the  forward  motion  of  the  eo- 
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g^ne,  the  other  for  the  reversed  motion.  In  the  accompanjring 
illustration,  the  backward  eccentric  is  in  gear.  By  this  means, 
whenever  the  link  is  shifted,  only  the  eccentric  whose  rod  stands 
opposite  the  link-block  imparts  its  motion  to  the  valve.  The 
'  other  is  practically  inactive,  except  for  imparting  a  slight  osc3- 
latory  motion  to  the  link,  which  in  general  practice  is  negligible. 
The  link  which  is  in  gear  acts,  in  reality,  like  a  short-throw 
crank,  or  as  if  it  were  a  single  eccentric.  From  the  position  of 
"full-gear" — that  is,  when  the  link-block  stands  at  either  end  of 
the  slot — the  travel  of  the  valve  may  be  more  or  less  modified 
until  the  centre  point  of  the  slot  is  reached,  which  point  is  called 


Kic  33S. — View  of  the  Stanley  engine  with  cylinders  cut  away,  lo  show 
piston  and  valve  motion.  In  the  position  ehown,  one  valve  Is  be- 
BinnlnK  to  open  to  admit  steam  to  the  cylinder:  the  other  valve  has 
passed   tlie  point  o(  cut  ott.  the  opposite  cylinder  end  belngr  In  com- 

engltie  are  operated  by  the  lamlUar  Stevenson  link  motion. 

mid-gear.    There  the  travel  in  either  direction  is  so  slight  that 

the  steam  and  exhaust  ports  of  the  cylinder  are  not  opened.  This 
is  in  reality  the  "dead  point,"  and  further  shifting  of  the  link 
in  the  same  direction  begins  the  process  of  reversing  by  increas- 
ing the  travel  of  the  valve  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  at 
mid-gear  the  valve  partakes  of  the  motion  of  both  eccentrics 
equally,  but  since  their  motions  describe  a  cassinian,  or  flattened 
figure  8.  laid  on  its  side,  of  which  the  link-block  is  the  centre,  the 
motion  is  at  its  point 

D:|-:ectv  Google 
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When  the  link  is  at  full  gear,  the  travel  of  the  ralve  equals 
the  throw  of  the  eccentric,  less  the  angularity  ot  the  eccen- 
tric rod.  When  the  link  is  at  mid-gear,  the  travel  of  the 
valve  is  equal  to  twice  the  lap  and  lead  of  the  valve,  plus  twice 
the  angularity  of  the  eccentric  rods.    By  the  angularity  of  the 

Open  Ro<fa  3.1 


(hasaed   Hods 


g  the  poBttlona  of  the  eocentrict  tbro 


■  uid  rods  at  full  gaar 


eccentric  rods  is  meant  the  distance  the  centre  of  the  link  or  the 
valve  would  move,  should  the  rod  of  the  geared  eccentric  be 
disconnected  from  it  and  connected  with  the  other  link.  The 
amount  of  the  angularity  thus,  of  course,  varies  with  the  length 
of  the  rods.    The  shorter  the  rods,  the  greater  the  travel  of  the 


4-H 
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valve,  owing  to  the  crossing  of  the  rods  during  a  one-lialf  revo- 
lution of  the  crank.  When  the  eccentric  rods  of  a  direct  con- 
nected link  motion  are  disposed  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram,  and  the  linlc  motion  and  gear  of  the  crank  is  at  the 


by  tlje  connecting  rod.      The  advantaKea   secured  by   the  ii-_   „    

Joy  valve  g-ear  are,   quick  admlSHion  and  cut  oH,  and  oonBtant  lead 
for  all  degrees  of  expansion. 

dead  point  marked  i,  the  rods  are  said  to  be  open.  If  they  are 
disposed  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  same  figure,  and 
the  crank  is  at  the  dead  point,  2,  they  are  said  to  be  crossed. 
Open  rods  give  an  increasing  lead  from  full  gear  towards  mid- 
■gear,  while  crossed  rods,  give  a  decreasing  lead. 
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The  Joy  Valve  Gear. — ^This  form  of  valve  gear  derives  its 
motion  from  an  arm  attached  to  the  connecting  rod  near  the 
wrist  pin.  The  link  is  pivoted  at  its  upper  end  and  by  moving  it 
forward  or  backward  from  the  central  position,  the  cut  off  can 
be  regulated. 


Fie.  3S3.— The  Joy  Valve  gear  as  applied  to  the  White  « 
gear  parts  aro:  71.  valve;  73.  valve  stem;  B8.  val' 
valve  gear  levero:  T2,  valve  slide  rollera.  The  oth 
are:  48,  piston;  B8.  piston  rod;  V5,  croashead;  TB.  w 
uectlng  cod;  21,  lever  for  operating  the  pumps. 
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This  type  of  valve  gear,  is  shown  in  the  diagram  fig.  338. 

The  valve  rod  V  is  operated  by  the  lever  A.  There  is  a  block 
B,  provided  with  a  curved  slot  is  used,  in  which  the  pin  forming 
the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  A  slides. 

The  motion  is  imparted  to  the  lever  A  directly  from  the  con- 
necting rod  by  means  of  the  connecting  link  C,  one  end  of  which 
is  pivoted  to  the  connecting  rod,  the  other  end  to  the  suspension 
linki). 


Fio.  BU,— View  of  the  StAiiley  cncme,  Bboviuc  nam  nesnns.  apur  coir,  eMentiiou  Bnk 
■EatMDUid"li«iktDiup"ilevirc.  Tlie«eniiii«  are  moilein  thr«BU«:  3x4:  ixb; 
■nd  4 1  I  0}.  The  iioraepower  ratiaB  for  Ihe  Mveral  oiiSH  ia  (cu,  tvuily,  aad  thiny, 
Tcflpectively. 

The  vertical  motion  of  the  connecting  link  moves  the  v^ve  an 
amount  equal  to  its  lap  and  lead,  while  the  horizontal  motion 
causes  the  ports  to  open  their  full  opening,  by  moving  the  ful- 
crum up  and  down  in  the  inclined  slot. 

By  means  of  the  reversing  lever  Z,  the  incline  of  the  block  B 
can  be  altered,  or  reversed,  to  reverse  the  engine. 

The  diagram  fig.  338  is  intended  simply  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  valve  gear,  the  engine  shown  being  of  the  marine 
type.  The  Joy  valve  gear  has  been  adopted  by  the  White  Com- 
pany and  its  application  to  the  White  engine  is  shown  in  figs.  339 
and  347. 
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A  feature  of  this  valve  gear  is  that  it  gives  a  rapid  motion  to 
the  valve  when  opening  and  closing,  thus  producing  a  quick  ad- 
mission and  cut  off.  It  gives  a  constant  lead  for  different  cut 
offs,  and  a  compression  more  nearly  constant  than  that  produced 
with  the  Stevenson  link  motion. 

The  Joy  gear  while  having  many  good  features  has  numerous 
joints  which  are  subject  to  wear. 

Tha  Aerpollet  SIngle-Actlns  Engines. — In  the  effort  to  sim- 
plify, as  far  as  possible,  the  construction  and  operation  of  steam 
vehicle  motors,  intended  for  use  on  light  carriages,  several  in- 
ventors have  contrived  excellent  types  of  single-acting  engines. 
Among  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  this  type 
of  motor,  we  may  mention  dispensing  with  the  stuflfing-box  and 
several  other  constructions,  which  involves  constant  danger  of 
wear  and  difficulty  or  repair.  The  SerpoIIet  steatn  engine  very 
much  resembles  some  types  of  gasoline  motors  used  on  heavy 
vehicle's,  both  as  regards  the  cylinder  and  piston  and  operation 
of  the  valves.  The  cylinders  are  horizontal,  of  the  double  opposed 
type. 

The  piston  is  of  the  trunk  type,  consisting  of  a  somewhat 
elongated  hollow  cylinder,  with  the  crank  rod  pivoted  mi  the 
gudgeon  pin  somewhat  less  than  midway  in  its  length.  The 
valves  in  this  en^ne  are  of  the  familiar  mushroom  or  poppet 
type,  and  are  opened  by  a  push  rod  positively  operated  from  a 
cam  shaft.  This  shaft  is  operated  by  a  spur-wheel,  which  meshes 
with  another  spur  of  the  same  diameter,  mounted  on  the  crank- 
shaft, so  that  the  two  turn  in  even  rotation.  The  exhaust  valves 
are  of  precisely  similar  construction  and  are  also  positively  oper- 
ated from  the  same  cam-shaft. 

Such  an  engine  as  this  has  been  constructed  with  from  two  to 
six  cylinders,  and  as  may  be  understood,  gives  about  the  same 
power  effect  as  an  engine  of  the  ordinary  design  and  same  pro- 
portions of  stroke,  having  from  one  to  three  cylinders.  The  cyl- 
inders operate  on  one  plane,  and  are  not  offset,  as  in  many  op- 
posed-cylinder gasoline  motors.  The  steam  and  exhaust  valves 
are  positively  operated  by  a  series  of  cams  on  a  shaft,  so  that 
when  the  steam  valve  of  one  is  open,  its  exhaust  is  closed,  in* 
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volving  that  the  steam  valve  of  the  opposite  cylinder  is  closet 
and  its  exhaust  open.  In  order  therefore  to  reverse  the  engine, 
it  is  necessary  only  to  slide  the  row  of  cams  on  the  square  cam- 
shaft that  carries  them,  so  as  to  shift  the  positions  and  operation 
of  the  valves  on  the  two  cylinders. 

ThePtstonofaSteamEtiffine.— Thepistonof  a  steam  engine, 
as  shown  in  an  accompanying  figure,  usually  consists  of  a  flat- 
tened cylindrical  piece  of  slightly  smaller  diameter  than  the  bore 
of  the  cylinder,  in  which  it  slides.  Steam-tight  contact  is  ob- 
tained by  springing  packing  rings  into  grooves  cut  in  its  cir- 
cumference. The  accompanying  cut  shows  three  such  rings 
sprung  on  the  piston.  The  steam  admitted  through  the  inlel 
valve  bears  upon  one  face  of  the  piston,  and  by  its  expansive 
energy  causes  the  piston  to  move. 


FlO.  341.-The  Flfton  of  >  ■null  doable-BCtlur  MeKm  en^ne,  ■hmrtnc  mstbod  cf  OOOMCt 
log  the  ptatOD  rod,  and  the  poelckm  or  the  pockiDg  ring*.  The  ptwta  Bre:  n,  a,  tb* 
body  of  the  pIstoD;  b.b.the  circumference  beuinglhe  pmcklng  rlnga;  o,c,ti»asi- 
tral  boM  receiTlus  the  coned  eud  o[  the  rod. 

The  Practical  Expansion  Ratio  for  Steam. — In  the  practical 

operation  of  the  steam  engine,  as  most  generally  understood, 
the  steam  is  fed  direct  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder,  there  ex- 
panding from  its  original  pressure  to  a  number  of  volumes,  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  the  stroke  and  point  of  cut-off.  The 
idea  of  cutting  off  the  supply  of  steam  before  the  completion  of 
the  stroke,  and  making  use  of  its  expansive  energy  during  the 
remaining  portion,  constitutes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  im- 
provement made  by  Watt.  According  to  Boyle's  Law,  already 
quoted,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  in  exactly  inverse  ratio  to 
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its  expansion,  which  is  to  say  that  when  a  body  of  steam  is  ex- 
panded to  twice  its  original  volume,  it  should  have  just  one-half 
its  original  pressure,  so  long  as  the  temperature  be  constant 
This  law  is  never  exactly  followed  in  practice,  the  general  rule, 
as  shown  by  indicator  diagrams,  being  a  rapid  fall  during  the 
first  period  of  expansion  and  a  more  gradual  one  in  the  latter 


Flo.  342.— The  Ofcldt  eompouad  eoiiiie.  The  ovUnden  are  cut  in  onn  pleea  ud  an 
boiled  to  OD8  «Dd  of  the  oil  box.  Tlmy  bib  zl  ud  4.  with  (our-iDch  atnike,  uid  the 
vulva  Fh«al«  are  lacatfd  at  each  lide.  The  steam  en  (era  the  B.  P.  valve  chest  thioiwh 
a  i  incb  iwiiiieetldn  in  the  eenler  o(  (lis  vulve  cheet  cover,  and  eihsiuils  aiDund  the 
eyliodere  to  the  L.  P.  valve  iheet.  The  ateam  enhfluiiH  thnjugh  a  1  inch  connection 
at  ODmer  of  valve  cheat  on  end  of  cvlinder.  The  revene  motion  is  of  the  apecial 
type,  only  one  eccentric  being  r«[iiireii  for  each  valve.    The  reverae  ia  set  at  the  end 

nected  to  s  amaM  gear  wheel  In^eith^'Se  f  onrard  or  backward  motion  the  revcrae 
ia  held  in  dIbcb  by  the  crank  shaft.  The  engine  can  he  reverted  when  in  motion 
without  c1«iii«  the  throttle.    Feed  water  pump  is  provided  operated  1^  an  cccentrie 

Tha  v>tv»  an  the  allding  or  D  type.    The  engine  nina  in  oiL  and  ia  I«t«d  at  BltoM 
lariersiual  sod  Ot  bySis  rated  *t  thirty  boraepowar. 
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period.  However,  for  general  purposes,  the  law  is  assumed  to 
be  perfectly  operative,  and  the  rule  for  calculating  the  pressure 
at  any  point  of  expansion,  is  to  divide  the  original  absolute  pres- 
sure by  the  number  of  times  it  has  expanded.  Thus,  steam  fed 
to  a  cylinder  at  lOO  pounds  gauge,  or  115  pounds  absolute,  has 
a  pressure  of  57A  pounds  when  expanded  to  two  volumes,  a 
pressure  of  38  1-3  pounds  when  expanded  to  three  volumes  and 
a  pressure  of  283  pounds  when  expanded  to  four  volumes. 


;.  S4S._The  MaoLacIila 
Blx  cyllndera.  three 
with   2Vi"  stroke  anc 


valves  are   ot   the  poppet   type   and  the   valve 
m   may   be   cut  ofT  at  any  point   ot  the  stroke 


gear  Is  such  i 

BUmJllnB.  compoundlnK',  revarslng.  HtartLng  and  the  variable  c 
The  following  table  gives  the  theoretical  efficiency  of  steam 
cut  off  at  various  other  points  of  the  stroke : 

Cutting  off  at  tV  stroke  increases  efficiency  3.3  times. 

'■    A 
,.     i- 

■'  -iV 

•■  i 

■■  ^. 

.,  ^ 


'■35 


In  the  slcam  engine,  these  values  are  considerably  reduced  on  accouni 
of  losses  due  to  radiation,  condensation,  leakase,  etc.  In  horse  power 
calculations,  therefore,  the  theoretical  mean  effccUve  pressure  is  muhi- 
plied  by  a  coefficient  or  rfioKraw  factor  as  it  is  called  which  varies  tor 
different  classes  of  engines  from  ,6  to  .9  as  baa  been  detemuned  by  nu- 
merous tests. 
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Fic  344 The   Lane   engine.      This    ie   a   crosH    compound    with    steam 

chests   adjacent   to   each    other.     Both   cylinders   have   slide   valves 
end  the  pistons  are  provided  nlth  two  snap  ring's  each.     The  v&lve 

.„._   ^f  thg   Stevenson   link   motion.     The   L«,ne   engine   Is 

"14  and  6!4    by  3H;  3'A  and  8J4   by  4.     They  are 

Lnlrty  horsepower,  respectively. 


."Si,,? 


Fio.  I4B.— Showing  simpllng  valve  on  back  of  the  Lane  engine.  It  con- 
sists o(  a  small  cylinder  having  ports  connectlngr  directly  with  the 
high  pressure  exhaust,  the  htgh  and  low  pressure  steam  chests,  and 
the  free  exhaust.  There  is  a  one-piece  plug  valve  having  proper 
passages  through  !t,  and  arranged  so  that  the  difterent  rotative  posi- 
tions effect  the  changes  of  norla  (or  converting  the  engine  from 
compound  (using  steam  first  in  small,  and  afterward  In  the  large 
cylinder)  to  single  expansion  (using  high  pressure  directly  In  both 
cylinders). 
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On  Compoundins:  ■  Steam  Gncloe.— A  compound  engine 
is  one  in  which  the  steam  is  used  several  times  over  in  as  many 
separate  cylinders,  although  usually  applied  to  engines  operating 
with  two  cylinders.  The  steam  is  fed  from  the  boiler  direct  to 
the  first  cylinder,  in  which  it  is  cut  off  early  in  stroke,  in  order  that 
its  expansion  may  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  The 
exhaust  from  this  cylinder  is  then  fed  into  the  second  cylinder, 
generally  two  or  three  times  the  cubic  contents  of  the  first,  and 
is  worked  expansively  to  a  point  as  near  atmospheric  pressure 
as  possible.    The  most  practical  and  etHcient  application  of  this 


riO.  S4<.— nuram  of  »  " 
DO*.    TheEiBh-pTemr 


.  XDrlDB.  Ths  onntaL  O  uid  C,  ara  mt 
iH.P.  eihuut  to  L.  P.  ejlindar  at  B, 
reaaure  cylludar,  mt  I. 


xirt  1«M8;  tbe  H.  P.  eihuut  t 
fram  the  low^preaaure  cylludar. 


principle  is  in  the  triple  and  quadruple  expansion  engines,  so 
largely  used  in  marine  work,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
vacuum-producing  condenser,  allows  the  steam  to  be  worked 
from  the  highest  available  pressure  down  to  near  zero. 
There  are  two  common  forms  of  compound  engines  of  two  or 
three  cylinders,  which  from  the  arrangements  of  the  working 
parts,  are  known  as  "tandem-compound"  and  cross-compound." 
In  the  tandem-compound  engine,  the  cylinders  are  placed  end 
to   end,   the   two    pistons   operating   one    piston   rod.     In   the 
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a*.  347  and  348. — The  Whits  Enirlne 
Vftlvea."      The    engine   la    a   double 

Joy   valve  gear    (61,   71    and  Ti},   &_._   ._ ._.    ..,, 

1'A    by   S.   also    S   and    b    by    44.      The    power   rating    1 

forty  horaepower  reapectlvely.     The  Blmpllng  valvea   (L 

used  in  Btarting      to  admit     live  steam  to  the  low  pressure  cyllndt 

In  case  the  hitch  preasure  piston  be    —   *'--    ^--^   ■'■• 

two   pumps   operated   by  the  engine 
denser  pump   39. 
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cross-compound  engine  the  cylinders  are  placed  side  by  side, 
the  two  piston  rods  operating  on  a  single  crank-shaft.  The  latter 
model  is  that  most  frequently  used  in  compounding  steam  engines 
for  motor  vehicles. 

Compound  5teaiti  Eaglna  for  Light  CarrlagtA. — Although 
many  of  the  earliest  types  of  the  American  steam  carriage  still 
use  simple  engines,  several  of  the  most  excellent  of  the  later  pat- 
terns have  adopted  compound  engines.  The  principal  objection 
made  by  many  authorities  to  the  use  of  compound  engines  on 
steam  road  carriages  of  light  weight  is  that  with  cylinders  of 
average  dimensions,  working  pressure  of  between  150  and  200 
pounds,  in  the  high  pressure  cylinder,  and  a  cut-off  generally 
between  ^  and  3  stroke,  which  has  been  found  most  economical 
under  ordinary  conditions,  the  low  pressure  cylinder  would  be 
doing  little  or  no  work,  the  whole  strain  of  operation  coming  on 
the  former,  which  would  practically  be  working  against  a 
vacuum. 

A  maker  of  steam  carriage  engines  states,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  effective  work  from  both  cylinders  of  a  compound  en- 
gine, the  high  pressure  cylinder  must  be  made  about  one-half 
the  size  of  the  cylinder  used  in  the  simple  engine.  Then,  he  as- 
serts, the  mean  pressure  will  range  from  75  to  100  pounds  in  the 
usual  running,  with  cut-off  at  }  stroke  and  the  diameters  of  the 
two  cylinders  in  ratio  of  i  to  3,  and  the  low  pressure  cylinder  will 
do  its  share  of  the  work,  with  the  desired  economy  of  power. 
The  difficulty  claimed  with  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  total 
reserve  power  will  then  be  only  about  one-half  that  of  the  sim- 
ple engine,  unless  boiler  steam  can  be  admitted  to  both  cylin- 
ders at  any  desired  time  while  running,  as  well  as  in  starting,  and 
the  back-pressure  be  eliminated  by  exhausting  from  both  to  at- 
mosphere. 

The  higher  boiler  pressures,  made  available  through  improved 
construction  is  very  favorable  to  the  use  of  compound  engines, 
permitting  a  greater  expansion  range  and  more  economical  work- 
ing. 


)  by  Google 
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BOILERS  AND  FLASH  GENERATOHS. 

Small  Shell  Boilers  for  Carriages. — Many  of  the  best  known 
makes  of  American  steam  carriage  have  vertical  fire  tube  shell 
boilers.  All  such  boilers  are  of  small  dimensions,  with  a  con- 
sequently small  water  capacity.  But  tliey  have  a  very  extensive 
heating  surface,  owing  to  the  insertion  of  a  large  number  of  fire 


fio.  S(9 — Shell  Boiler,  with  flange  connections  for  the  tube  plates.    The 

around  the  tensth  of  the  b»Jler.  This  cut  Klvex  a  Bectk>n  on  tl.c 
centre,  showing  one  row  of  tubes.  These  are  usually  mude  or 
copper  which  posBassee  a  superior  heat  conducting  property. 

tubes  and,  according  to  many  showings,  seem  capable  of  generat- 
ing a  power  pressure  far  in  excess  of  the  usual  rule  of  proportions 
for  surface. 

The  shells  are  constructed  of  seamless  steel,  formed  up  or 
drawn  out  of  solid  pieces  of  the  best  quality  of  metal,  and  by  the 
same  method  used  in  making  tanks  for  soda  fountains,  oxygen- 
gas  outfits,  carbon-dioxide  machines,  etc.,  many  of  which  are 
tested  up  to  3,000,  4,000  and  5,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  A 
wall  section  of  steel  made  in  that  way  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
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thick  and  having  the  form  of  a  cylinder  twenty  inches  in  diameter, 
withstands  a  pressure  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

In  order  to  get  a  large  heating  surface  in  a  shell  of  small  di- 
ameter, the  tubes  are  placed  very  close  together  and  there  are 
a  great  number  of  them  as  shown  in  fig,  350,  hence,  the  boiler 
heads  are  strengthened  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  even  stronger 
than  the  shell. 


Tig.  SSO,— The  Stanley  Are 

one     piece     of     pressed     _ —   

tbln  braBB,  to  hold  ttie  asbestos  coverlos  In  place. 

It  is  claimed  by  a  well-known  builder  of  automobile  boilers  that  it  is 
impossible  to  explode  a  boiler  as  constructed  for  an  automobile,  since  ac- 
coriliitg  to  their  tests,  the  lubes  will  flatten  at  a  pressure  of  ten  hundred 
pounds  and  then  leak  gradually  until  the  pressure  falls,  without  doing 
other  damage. 

The  fire  tube  boiler  used  in  the  Stanley  car  has  a  shell  slightly 
different  from  the  ordinary  construction.    It  is  of  the  same  type 
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as  or^nally  used  on  the  Locomobile  Steamers  and  is  shown  in 
f^.  350.  The  shell  which-is  of  seamless  pressed  steel,  is  reinforced 
by  two  layers  of  piano  wire  wound  around  its  exterior  under 
tension.  The  lower  head  is  part  of  the  pressed  steel  shell.  The 
tubes  are  33/64  inch  outside  diameter  and  are  expanded  into  the 
heads  by  means  of  a  taper  expander,  shown  in  fig.  351.  All  tubes 
are  14  inches  long,  excepting  those  in  the  26  inch  boilers  which 
are  16  inches  long.  In  the  18  inch  boilers  there  are  469  tubes 
with  66  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  In  the  23  inch  boilers 
there  are  751  tubes  with  104  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  In 
the  26  inch  boilers  there  are  999  tubes  with  158  square  feet  of 
heating  surface. 


Fi«.  SBl. — Roller  tube  expander  for  expandlnar  tubes  of  bollera  and 
burDsrs.  In  eipandlng  a,  tube,  the  roller  end  is  Inserted  !□  the  tube 
"~*  ""B  eentrai  tapered  pin  turned  with  an  inward  pressure.     The 


As  usually  constructed,  the  tubes  in  shell  boilers  are  spaced 
the  same  distance  apart,  the  distance  betwen  the  outside  edge^ 
of  the  tubes  being  only  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  Stanley  boilers  given  above,  that  a 
large  heating  surface  is  obtained  with  small  diameter  of  shell. 
Since  the  tubes  are  quite  short,  the  entire  heating  surface  is  in 
close  proximity  to  the  fire  and  hence  very  effective. 

Of  TubtlUr  Boileri  in  Qeneral. — The  wide  use  of  tubular 

boilers  in  steam  carriages  and  for  other  purposes  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  in  its  use  the  problem  of  how  best  to  control 
the  circulation,  to  the  ends  of  quick  steaming  and  higher  dura- 
bility, through  more  uniform  distribution  of  heat,  has  been  best 
solved.    Although  very  many  varieties  of  tubular  boiler  possess 
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high  efficiency  as  generators  of  steam,  none  of  them  attain  sudi 
great  power  for  absorbing  heat  but  what  there  is  still  room  for 
efforts  to  discover  scane  means  of  neutralizing  waste  in  thb 
particular. 

Small  boilers  with  seamless  drawn  shells  for  automobiles  are 
now  manufactured  in  a  number  of  sizes,  the  standard  dimensions 
and  horse  power  ratings  are  as  follows : 

AUTOMOBILE  BOILEHS. 
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23 
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4 
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23 
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The  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen  and  nineteen-inch  boilers  listed  above 
are  made  with  tubes  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen  seventeen  and  eighteen 
inches  long,  which  approximately  increases  the  horse  power  in  proportion 
as  the  tubes  increase  in  length. 


Heavy  Truck  Boilers. — ^Fire  tube  boilers  suitable  for  com- 
mercial vehicles  differ  from  the  automobile  type,  only  in  that  both 
heads  are  riveted  in,  and  that  the  shell  is  made  from  heavier 
stock.  The  shells  are  not  seamless  drawn,  but  are  welded  by  an 
electrical  process  making  them  homogenous  and  uniform 
throughout.  Truck  boilers  are  usually  made  with  an  extende(? 
shell  which  projects  a  few  inches  below  the  crown  sheet  to  form 
a  casing  for  the  burner.    It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  cut  holes 
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through  the  side  of  the  shell  to  accommodate  mixing  tuhes  and 
other  burner  pipes.  Heavy  truck  boilers  with  welded  shells  are 
regularly  manufactured  in  various  sizes  as  follows: 

HEAVY  TRUCK  BOILERS. 

(Welded  Sbclb.) 
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Boiler  Tubes. — In  the  construction  of  shell  boilers  the  tubes 
are  made,  either  of  steel  plated  with  copper  or  zinc,  or  of  seamless 
drawn  copper. 

In  boiler  construction,  copper  is  superior  to  steel  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  much  higher  thermal  conductivity,  involving  con- 
siderably smaller  loss  of  heat  in  proportion  to  its  exposed  surface. 

The  relative  heat  conducting  power  of  copper  and  steel  is  such  that 
one  square  foot  of  copper  heating  surface  is  as  efficient  as  2.13  square 
feet  of  steel  heating  surface.  The  choice  of  steel  or  copper  tubes,  there- 
fore will  depend  in  part  on  the  boiler  efficiency  desired. 

The  working  pressure  to  be  carried,  also  governs  the  choice 
between  copper  and  steel  for  tubes.  Copper  more  easily  resists 
the  chemical  action  of  impure  water. 
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Advantages  of  Controlling  Circulation. — By  providing  suit- 
able arrangements  for  directing  the  rising  and  falling  cur- 
rents, so  that  interference  is  obviated,  a  very  desirable  end 
is  attained — chemical  impurities,  held  in  solution  by  the  water, 
and  precipitated  so  as  to  form  scale  deposits,  when  it  is  evapo- 
rated, are  prevented  from  locating  and  hardening;  being  received 
into  mud  drums  suitably  arranged  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
water  chamber,  where  they  can  be  conveniently  removed. 


Fia.IS2r-Tba  ThomTcroft  Bteam  WaKon  Boiler. 

According  to  statistics  furnished  by  various  authorities  these  scale  d(^ 
posits,  cons'sting  mostly  of  lime  and  other  non-conducting  substances, 
interfere  with  the  heat-conducting  properties  of  the  metal  to  an  enormous 
extent.  A  deposit  of  1-16  inch  involving  a  loss  of  13  per  cent,  of  the  fuel ; 
a  deposit  of  ^  inch,  a  loss  of  2$  per  cent. ;  a  deposit  of  %  inch.  3  loss  of 
38  per  cent.;  a  deposit  of  'A  inch,  a  loss  of  60  per  cent.  The  result  of 
allowing  such  incrustations  to  increase  will  be  inevitably  that  the  me^ 
surface  exposed  to  the  fire  is  burned  out  and  the  boiler  ruined. 
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Water  Tube  Boilers. — A  water  tube  boiler,  consists  essentially 
of,  r,  a  drum  in  which  is  contained  both  the  water  and  steam.  In 
construction  this  drum  may  be  either  vertical  or  horizontal.  A 
vertical  drum  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  stand  pipe.  In  sizes 
suitable  for  automobiles,  the  drum  is  from  about  Ave  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter. 

In  addition  to  the  drum  there  is,  2,  a  series  of  pipes  or  coils. 
In  the  case  of  a  vertical  drum,  one  end  of  each  coil  is  connected 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  drum  and  the  other  end  of  the  coil,  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  drum.  These  coils  or  pipes  are  called  the  «^- 
flow  coils  or  risers,  because  the  circulation  of  the  water  through 
them  is  upward. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  water  expands  as  its  temperature  increases, 
and  consequently,  its  weight  per  unit  volume  is  diminished.  Hence,  the 
water  in  the  drum  being  of  lower  temperature  than  that  in  the  coils,  has 
a  greater  density  and  therefore  causes  the  water  to  rise  in  the  coils. 

In  water  tube  boilers  having  horizontal  drums,  a  dovm  How 
pipe  is  necessary.  The  upper  ends  of  the  coils  are  connected  to 
the  drum  usually  at  the  water  level.  A  separate  pipe,  3,  called  the 
down  How  pipe  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  drum  at  its  lowest 
point,  the  other  end  being  connected  with  the  lower  end  of  all 
the  coils.  The  circulation,  due  to  the  varying  density  of  the 
water  is,  i,  from  the  drum,  2,  through  the  down  flow  pipe,  3,  to 
the  coils,  and  4,  back  to  the  drum  which  it  enters  as  a  mixture 
of  steam  and  water. 

The  upflow  coils  are  of  small  diameter  while  the  down  flow 
pipe  is  much  larger.  For  the  proper  flow  of  the  water,  the 
cross  sectional  area  of  the  down  flow  pipe  should  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  the  cross  sectional  areas  of  the  coils,  as  must  be 
evident. 


Advantages  of  Water  Tube  Boilers. — With  the  water  tube 
boiler,  the  fact  that  the  full  force  of  the  steam  pressure  cannot 
bear  on  any  one  extended  surface  involves  that  in  the  event  of 
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overheating  or  sinking  of  the  water  level,  only  one  or  two  of  the 
tubes  may  burst  with  no  very  serious  consequences. 

In  the  ideal  water  tube  boiler,  however,  the  tubes  would  run 
across  the  draught  through  a  portion  of  their  length,  at  least, 
thus  making  possible  a  greater  absorption  of  heat,  through  the 
breaking  of  the  air  currents.  This  result  is  immensely  increased 
when  the  successive  rows  of  tubes  are  staggered,  so  as  to  still 
further  divide  up  the  draught  currents. 


Fio.  3ES. — The  Ofeldt  water  tube  boUe 

a.  central  vertlcle  drum,  surroundi-  ,,   __  , — . 

are  connected  to  the  drum  at  its  eitremltlea.  The  drum  holds  . 
serve  of  water,  which,  when  the  boiler  Is  In  operation,  circu 
through  the  colls  absorblns  heat  from  the  fire,  and  re-enterlni 
drum  at  the  top  aa  water  and  eteam.  The  amount  of  water  li.  ... 
drum  varies  from  three  sHllons  In  the  nmallest  alze  to  eight  KaUona 
In  the  2'1-lnch  bnller.  Steam  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  drum  atiii 
passed  tliroush  a  superheater  before  delivery  to  engine. 

The  Ofeldt  Water  Tube  Boilers.— These  boilers  are  built  with 
both  horizontal  and  vertical  drums.  The  vertical  drum  type  is 
most  in  use  for  automobiles  while  those  with  horizontal  drums 
are  adapted  to  marine  use. 

As  shown  in  fig.  353.  the  first  mentioned  type  consists  of  a  central  dnim 
made   of   slandartl   boiler   pipe,   Ihe   same   licigli 
inches  or  more  in  diameter,  according  to  the  s 
a  half  inch  bottom  securely  welded. 

The  stand  pipe  is  covered  with  a  steel  cap,  on  which  extend  three  arms 
to  the  boiler  cover,  holding  ihc  boiler  proper  in  the  casing.    The  cap  is 
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threaded  and  securely  fitted  to  the  stand  pipe.  The  reserve  of  water  ii 
the  stand  pipe  and  coils  varies  from  three  gallons  in  the  smallest  size  tc 
eight  gallons  in  the  twenty-four  inch  size  boiler. 

The  coils  arc  made  of  one-eighth  iron  pipe  in  the  small  sized  boiler 
and  a  combination  of  one-eighth  and  one-quarter  pipe  in  the  larger  sizes 
They  are  coiled  at  a  pitch  of  1  1-4  inches  to  give  the  proper  circulatioi 
and  prevent  the  pipes  from  being-  clogged.  These  coils  are  attached  to  thi 
stand  pipe  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  right  and  left  connections. 


Fit  864.— The  Ofeldt  water  tube  1 


r  (marine  type),     Thla  bolter  c 


1  and  water. 


The  standard  dimensions  of  the  vertical  drum  type  as  r 
factured  are  as  follows: 


Size 
I5J4  inches 
16 


32 
36 


Height 

17}^  inches 

17'A  " 


Weight 
145  pounds 

145     " 
165     " 

210  " 
300        " 

345  " 

5^5  " 

1000  " 
1500 


H.  P. 
4  to   6 


30 

b>  Google 
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These  boilers,  as  listed  according  to  the  builders,  are  rated 
when  used  in  connection  with  a  single  or  double,  double  acting: 
high  pressure  engine,  operating  under  250  pounds  steam  pressure, 
turning  400  revolutions  per  minute  and  without  vacuum. 

When  used  in  connection  with  compound  engines  the<r  will  give  half  as 
much  again  as  the  hsted  ratings,  and  for  marine  use  m  connection  with 
triple  expansion  engines  they  will  give  just  double  the  hi^h  pi'essure 
rating.  Thus  the  aS-inch  boiler  24  inches  high  is  30  H.  P.  with  a  double 
acting,  high  pressure  engine;  wilh  a  compound,  30  H.  P.  and  with  a 
triple  expansion,  40  H.  P.  If  the  boilers  are  made  higher  than  listed— 
within  a  reasonable  limit — it  will  increase  the  H.  P.  from  one  to  three  for 
every  six  inches  added  to  height  The  steaming  capacity  of  a  boiler  also 
depends  upon  the  fueL    These  ratings  are  made  with  kerosene  as  fuel 


Fio.  3G6. — The  Walker  Bemi-flash  steam  generator.  It  oonalstB  of  a  cen- 
tra.! vertical  drum  surrounded  by  pipe  colls.  The  feed  water  eDlers 
the  top  coti  and  flows  down  to  the  nfth  coll.  raining'  Its  temperature 
to  near  the  boiling  point.  From  the  flftli  coll  It  flowa  into  the  bot- 
tom ot  the  central  drum,  thence  Into  six  flash  steam  generating'  colls 


Semi-flash  Boilers. — Boilers  of  this  type  are  a  combination  of 
the  shell  and  flash  boiler.  The  volume  of  water  carried  in  the 
shell  gives  considerable  reserve  power,  hence,  the  boiler  does  not 
become  inoperative  in  case  of  a  temporary  derangement  of  the 
feed  pump.  Two  examples  of  semi-flash  boilers  are  shown  in 
figs.  355  and  357. 
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The  Walker  Semi-flash  Boiler. — This  boiler  is  provided  with 
a  non-tubular  shell  around  which  is  placed  a  number  of  coils  of 
pipe  as  shown  in  fig.  355.  The  five  coils  at  the  top  are  called  the 
water  pre-heattng  coils. 

Cold  water  from  the  feed  pump  enters  the  topmost  coil  and  flows  down 
coil  by  coil,  until  it  reaches  the  fifth  coiL 

At  this  point  the  water  is  raised  almost  to  the  boiling  point.  These 
five  coils,  thus  form  a  feed  water  heater.  The  water  passes  from  the 
fifth  or  lowermost  of  the  pre-heating  coils  into  the  bottom  of  the  central 


Pio.  JBt.'-Tlie  Geneva,  Caniasa  Boiler.  This  boiler  conBlats  of  aevaral  colls 
of  tubtnK  connected  at  Inner  and  outer  extremities  to  headers,  aa  shown- 
The  water  and  ateam  cbamber  above  Is  constructed  like  an  ordlnarr 
flue  boiler. 

From  this  cetrtral  drum,  the  water,  already  at  the  boilitjg  point,  is 
delivered  into  six  flash  steam  generating  coils.  These  six  coiis  are  placed 
one  below  the  other,  directly  henealh  the  five  water  pre-heating  coils 
above  referred  to.  Each  of  ihese  flash  slcam  generating  coils  is  inde- 
pendently t^snnected  to  the  central  stand-pipe.  In  shape,  these  coils  are 
volute.  The  outer  terminal  of  each  of  these  coils  is  connected  to  the 
bottom  of  the  central  drum  below  the  water  kvel,  while  the  inner  ter- 
minal is  carried  up  and  connected  to  the  drum  at  a  point  above  the  level 
to  which  the  water  in  the  central  drum  ever  rises.  By  this  plan,  the  hot 
water  which  the  pre-heating  coils  deliver  into  the  central  drum,  is  forced 
to  rapidly  circulate  through  these  coils  and  is  flashed  into  steam,  which 
is  collected  in  the  top  of  the  central  drum. 

From  the  top  of  the  central  drum,  the  steam  is  drawn  off  and  carried 
down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  generator  and  passed  through  a  super- 
heating coil  located  directly  in  the  fire  where  the  steam  is  dried  and  super* 
heated,  that  is,  raised  to  a  temperature  higher  than  that  corresponding 
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The  Lane  Semi-flash  Boiler. — This  boiler,  shown  in  fig.  357, 
consists  of  one  continuous  set  of  coils,  superposed  on  a  tubular 
shell.    Connection  between  the  coils  and  shell  includes  a  separator. 

The  feed  water,  which  enters  the  uppermost  coil,  is  first  heated  by  the 
spent  gases  that  are  too  cool  to  effectively  heat  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
boiler  below. 

The  water  passes  conlimiously  from  the  upper  coil  through  each  suc- 
ceeding one  below,  and  as  it  is  heated,  comes  into  contact  with  still  hotter 
surfaces  in  progressing  (as  in  a  flash  boiler)  till  it  issues  from  the  bottom 
coil  as  steam  and  water  into  the  centrifugal  separator  at  the  side. 


Fig.  K67. — The  Lane  boUer,     The  Teed  water  e 
and  passes  contlnuoualy  from  tlie  upper  i 

luK  one  below,  coming;  In  contact  with  mni  hullci  ouiiat^oii  n-a  il 
crofcrcBKes  'aa  in  a  tiash  boilorl  till  It  issues  from  tba  bottom  coll 
aa  flleam  and  water  Into  the  centrlfug-al  aeparator  at  the  aide.  From 
the  top  or  the  acparator  the  steam  that  has  been  Keneraled  in  the 
coll  passes  to  the  upper  purt  of  the  shell  boiler,  located  beneath 
the  coll.  and  the  waler  bv  itravlty  to  the  lower  part.  Steam  ia 
drawn  from  the  top  head  of  the  shell  boiler. 

From  the  top  of  the  separator  the  steam  that  has  been  generated  in  the 
coil  passes  to  tlie  upper  part  of  the  shell  boiler,  located  beneath  the  coil, 
and  the  water  by  Kraviiy  to  the  lower  part  Steam  is  drawn  from  the 
top  head  of  the  shell  boiler. 

The  coils  being  somewhat  removed  from  the  most  intense  heat  are 
made  of  brass,  a  metal  that  conducts  the  heat  through  it  more  readily 
than  steeL 

The  shell  portion  is  of  pressed  steel  with  lower  bead  and  side  walls  of 
one  piece  and  seamless.  The  tubes  are  one  inch  in  diameter  and  welded 
to  the  lower  head. 
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Serpollef's  Flash  Boilers. — The  first  real  impulse  to  the 
modern  steam  carriage  was  the  invention  by  Leon  SerpoIIet  in 
1889  of  the  famous  "instantaneous  generator,"  known  by  his 
name.  It  consisted  of  a  coil  of  one  and  one-half  inch  lap-welded 
steel  tubing  flattened  until  the  bore  was  of  "almost  capillary 
width" — this  he  later  increased  to  about  one-eighth  inch — and 
this,  surrounded  by  a  cast-iron  covering  to  protect  the  steel  from 
corrosion  by  heat,  was  exposed  to  the  fire.  The  result  was  an 
extremely  rapid  generation  of  steam,  the  coil  being  first  heated, 
and  the  water  being  vaporized  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  injected 
.ito  the  tube. 


PUL  SGS.— Kmrlleat  Form  ot  tbe  Berpolhit  Plaah  Oeni 

fm.  i69,-Btocmi  Form  ot  tbe  SerpoIIet  Fla->'  "<■" 

■hown,  beat  t74bApe  and  nested  ;  tbe  ex 

Later,  he  improved  the  efficiency  of  his  coil  by  corrugating  its 
surface.  With  such  a  generator  of  108  square  inches  of  heating 
surface  more  than  one  boiler  horse  power  could  be  developed, 
the  average  hourly  evaporation  being  forty  pounds  of  water. 

The  usual  working  pressure  was  300  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
but  each  tube  could  bear  a  test  as  high  as  1,500  pounds. 

One  great  advaolage  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  high  velocity  required  by 
tbe  steam  and  \iater  in  the  narrow  tube  served  to  keep  the  surface 
thoroughly  free  from  sediment  and  incrustations.  For  vehicks  requiring 
an  additional  generative  power  two  such  coils  were  used,  one  above  the 
other,  the  water  being  injected  into  the  lower  and  the  upper  one  serving 
to  superheat  the  steam. 
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To  stop  the  engine  it  was  necessary  only  to  shut  off  the  water  feed 
pump,  with  the  result  of  stopping  the  generation  of  sleam  at  once. 

In  improved  boilers  of  the  Serpollet  type  a  numlier  of  straight  tubes 
were  united  by  bent  joints  and  nested,  the  several  layers  being  connected 
in  series.  Moreover,  each  tube  length  was  flattened,  so  as  to  form  a 
U-shape,  or  crescent,  in  its  cross-section,  which  arrangement  greatly  in- 
creased its  evaporating  ca{)acity.  But  the  most  efficient  form  was  reached 
in  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  361,  which  shows  three  sujjerposed  sections 
of  tubing;  the  lowest,  four  tiers  of  coil;  tlie  second,  six  tiers  of  "zig- 
zag," the  successive  tiers  being  staggered,  as  shown;  the  third,  several 
tiers  of  flattened  tube  twisted  to  angles  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 


no.  SGO^-Later  Fwm  of  the  eorpoUst  Rash  OnurfttOT,  oomtattiw  of  thme  layo™  of 
WWng.  The  four  low«t  tl„™  shown  form  «.  coll  Into  -hl,=h  theT«dj.WBr  ta^J«tPdj 
the  aecond  Berlea  of  all 
inFiK.S«;lhBthinl,ori 
are  aaltened  atid  then  tv 

The  water  Is  fed  to  the  lowest  section,  which  is  immediately  exposed 
to  the  fire,  being  thence  passed  to  the  second,  whose  available  healing 
surface  is  of  the  greatest  possible  dimensions,  and  finally  delivered,  as 
superheated  steam,  from  the  uppermost  twisted  coils.  The  several  sec- 
tions of  tubing  are  connected  together  in  series  by  bends  and  unions 
outside  the  ease,  as  shown,  and  the  entire  generator  is  enclosed  in  a 
double  sheet-iron  casing  packed  with  asbestos.  By  the  _arrangement  of 
the  tubint  aa  here  ^c^n.  the  full  power  of  the  heater,  in  both  dnusnt 
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and  radiated  heat.  Is  utilized,  as  in  the  type  of  boiler  shown  in  Fig.  36t, 
but  the  circulation  of  the  water  is  perfectly  under  control  and  rapid 
generation  o(  steam  assured. 

For  a  six-horse  power  boiler  of  this  type  the  outside  dimensions,  includ- 
ing heater  space,  are  about  2%-x.V/i  feet,  the  total  tube  length,  ninety- 
five  feet,  and  the  heating  surface,  about  twenty-five  square  feet;  giving 
a  generator  of  convenient  size  for  a  four-seat  road  carriage. 
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Pia.  SSL-BeaentFormof  the  Serpollet  Flash Oenerfttor.  Inthia  type tha twiitad  tubal 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  and  the  "  zl^-zag "  neated  tabes  at  the  top.  The  reaaon 
for  thla  arrangement  ta  that  twisting  Che  tubes  afforda  a  muoh  larger  heating  BUT' 
face ;  henoe  these  tubes  are  directly  exposed  to  the  Are, 

Of  Flash  Generators  !n  General. — Following  along  the  lines 
of  Serpollet's  famous  "flash"  generator,  with  its  numerous  ad- 
vantages in  point  of  quick  steam,  high  pressure  capacity,  free- 
dom from  scale  deposits,  and  complete  immunity  from  explo- 
sion, several  designers  of  steam  carriages  and  wagons  have  pro- 
duced improved  "boilers"  of  similar  descriptiotL 
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Serpollet's  first  generator,  as  applied  to  his  light  steam  carriage  of 
1889,  was  merely  a  coil  of  flattened  tubing. 

Later  two  such  coils,  connected  in  series,  formed  his  generator,  and 
finally  (he  complicated  trains  of  coils  and  bent  tubing. 

In  the  latest  generators  described  the  water  is  fed  to  the  lowest  tier 
of  tubins,  and  the  steam  is  taken  off  at  the  top,  as  in  the  several  types 
of  coiled  water  tube  boilers,  already  described. 

The  contrary  procedure  is  followed  in  most  of  the  really 
successful  flash  generators  produced  by  other  inventors.  The 
Blaxton  generator  feeds  from  the  lowest  water  coil,  but  the  Simp- 
son-Bodman,  White  Automobile  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  others 
feed  from  the  top  and  superheat  the  steam  in  the  lowest  coils. 

This  seems  to  be  the  more  logical  process  for  this  type  of  gen- 
erator, since,  as  the  water  is  explosively  vaporized  by  contact 
with  the  heated  tubes,  it  follows  that  the  progress  should  be 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  temperature,  vaporizing  and  super- 
heating the  steam,  rather  than  allowing  it  to  follow  a  course 
from  higher  to  lower  temperature,  with  the  accompanying  con- 
sequence of  loss  of  heat.  By  making  the  tubes  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  vaporize  a  good  quantity  of  water,  surprisingly  high 
temperatures  may  be  obtained  in  a  short  time. 

The  White  Flash  Oenerator. — This  flash  boiler,  or  generator 
as  it  is  called,  consists  of  nine  coils  of  steel  tubing  placed  one 
above  the  other  and  connected  in  series.  In  both  the  small  and 
large  generators  used  in  the  White  steam  cars  the  generator 
tubing  is  of  one-half  inch  internal  diameter,  but  the  length  of 
the  tubing  differs,  of  course,  for  the  two  sizes. 

Fig.  362  shows  diagrammatically  the  circulation  of  the  water 
and  steam  through  the  generator.  In  operation,  water  is  pumped 
into  the  upper  coil,  and  in  passing  through  each  coil,  it  must  rise 
to  an  elevation  higher  than  the  first  or  upper  coil. 

In  effect,  this  forms  a  series  of  traps,  and  as  is  shown  in  the 
diagram,  the  water  or  steam  in  order  to  pass  from  one'  coil  to 
that  next  below,  must  be  forced  up  to  a  level  above  the  top  co:I 
before  it  passes  down  to  the  next  lower  coil. 

DikiB^ng  of  the  water  gives  the  generator  a  certain  amonnt  of 

•  ity   and    prevents    the    water   passing   directly   through    the 

e  engine,  as  it  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  do  on  a  h«rd 
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pull,   and  hot  water  or  wet  steam  would  be  drawn  Into  the  enghie 

It  also  prevents  the  steam  rising  to  the  top  and  the  water  settling  to 
the  bottom,  as  is  the  natural  tendency. 

There  is  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  and  steam  in  the 
generator  at  any  given  moment  (in  the  larger  car  the  total  capac- 
ity of  the  generator  is  less  than  one-third  of  a  cubic  foot),  but 
the  process  of  making  steam  is  so  rapid  with  the  flash  system  of 
generation,  that  the  rate  of  steam  production  follows  the  changes 
in  the  intensity  of  the  fire  without  any  appreciable  lapse  of  time. 
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pipe  marked  "water  Intalte.  paasin^  around  throuKh  coll  No.  1,  then 
up  through  tubing  lA.  anfl  down  to  oofl  2,  throuBh  coll  2  up  to 
tubing  2  A  and  down  to  coll  S,  through  which  It  passes  up  through 
tubing  S  A  and  back  down  to  and  through  coll  4,  up  through  tubing 
4  A  and  down  through  coil  5,  up  through  5  A  down  through  coll 
t,  up  through  6  A  and  down  and  through  coll  T.  up  through  T  A, 
down  and  through  coll  S,  up  through  8  A  and  down  Into  and  through 
coll  9,  th»  laat  and  lowermost  coll  oC  tubing,  being  directly  over 
the  Are  where  the  steam  la  highly  superheated,  passing  out  of  the 
generator  trom  this  point  to  the  engine.     The  i — " —         -' '- 


to  a  le' 

(eature  prevents  wate_ 
the  circulation  down  1 
action  at  t&e  pumps,  oi 


t  be  fore 


then  pass  down  again.  This 
ig  by  gravity,  and  renders 
lerator    dependant    upon    the 
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Seamless  Steel  Tubing  for  Flash  Boilers. — Improved 
methods  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  tubing  have  resuUed  in  an 
article  aknost  indestructible  and  has  made  possible  the  develop- 
ment and  successful  application  of  the  flash  system  of  steam 
generation  for  automobile  propulsion. 

Prof.  Carpenter  of  Cornell  University  has  subjected  samples  of 
tubing  used  in  flash  boilers,  to  a  pressure  of  18,900  pounds  per 
square  inch  without  showing  any  signs  of  rupture.  Owing  to  the 
limitations  of  the  testing  apparatus  on  hand,  he  was  unfortunately 
unable  to  ascertain  the  bursting  strength. 

Seamless  steel  tubing  is  now  manufactured  on  an  extensive  iscale,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  flash  boiler  manufacturers  and  for  other  purposes 
where  an  article  possessing  great  strength  is  required. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-SEVEN. 

UQUID    FUEL   BURNERS   AND   REGULATORS. 

Of  Liquid  Fuels  in  Qeneral. — All  light  steam  carriages,  and 
many  heavier  vehicles  as  well,  use  liquid  fuel,  oil  or  mineral  spirit, 
to  produce  heat  for  their  boilers.  Such  liquid  fuel  is  not  burned 
in  liquid  form,  as  is  oil  in  an  ordinary  lamp,  but  is  vaporized  by 
heat,  the  vapor  or  gas  thus  produced  being  fed  to  the  burner  and 
ignited,  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  coal  gas  used  for  light 
or  heat  in  houses.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  carry  gas  in  tadcs 
on  steam  carriages,  since  the  difficulty  of  storing  and  replenishing 
the  supply  would  be  greatly  increased.  By  the  use  of  liquid  tuels 
a  vast  saving  is  made  possible,  both  in  space  and  weight,  while 
their  consumption  in  gaseous  form  is  another  element  of  economy. 

Advantages  in  Using  Volatile  Fuels. — A  prominent  English 
authority  on  motor  carriages  gives  the  following  five  considera- 
tions of  advantage  in  the  use  of  liquid  fuels : 

J.  Their  combustion  is  complete,  no  heat  being  lost  in  the  fonn 
of  smoke  or  soot. 

2.  They  produce  no  ashes  or  clinkers,  which  must  be  periodi- 
cally cleaned  out  Hence  there  is  no  loss  of  heat  or  drop  in  steam 
pressure,  due  either  to  this  cause  or  to  the  renewal  of  coal. 

3.  The  flues  are  never  incrusted  with  soot,  which  involves  the 
best  conditions  for  use  of  heat. 

4.  The  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases  is  lower  than  with 
3  coal  fire,  since  there  is  no  need  that  the  air  required  for  com- 
bustion should  force  its  way  through  a  thick  layer  of  burning 
fuel.  Whence  the  uptake  temperature  is  generally  about  400°, 
Fahrenheit,  instead  of  between  600°  and  700°,  as  with  the  use  of 
coal  fire. 

5.  Since  the  fuel  is  burned  in  fine  particles,  in  close  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  only  a  small  excess  of  air  over  that 
actually  required  for  combustion  is  admitted  to  the  burner.  Thft 
opposite  is  the  case  with  coal. 

SOS 
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As  may  be  readily  surmised,  the  calorific  value  of  liquid  fuels 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  coal.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  taking 
the  two  weight  for  weight,  petroleum  oil  has  about  twice  the 
heat  efficiency  of  coal.  Since,  therefore,  equal  weights  of  both  vari- 
eties of  fuel  occupy  about  equal  spaces,  it  follows  naturally  tliat 
petroleum  products  are  far  more  econcKnical  and  serviceable  for 
use  in  vehicles  of  any  description,  or  in  boats  and  ships,  where 
the  considerations  of  weight  and  space  occupied,  in  ratio  to  the 
power,  are  ali-important. 

The  liquid  fuels  most  commonly  used  are  kerosene  and  gaso- 
line, both  being  vaporized  by  the  heat  of  the  burner. 


The  Qasoline  Burner. — Very  nearly  the  typical  gasoline  burner 
for  steam  carriages  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  t^ure.  It  con- 
sists of  a  flattened  cylindrical  chamber,  pierced  from  head  to  head 
by  a  number  of  short  tubes,  each  of  which  is  expanded  into  the 
holes  prepared  for  it  and  flanged  over  to  make  a  secure  joint. 
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scHnewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  well-made  boiler  flue  attachment 
These  air  tubes,  as  they  are  called,  are  open  to  the  air  at  top  and 
bottom,  having  no  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  cylin- 
drical chamber  above  referred  to.  The  gasoline  enters  the  cham- 
ber, from  a  nozzle  at  the  end  of  the  feed  pipe  and  through  a  tube 
ertering  at  one  side  of  the  cylinder  and  extending  inward  about 
two-thirds  of  the  diameter.  This  tube  is  called  the  "mixing  tube," 
and  its  function  is  to  make  a  mixture  of  air  and  gasoline  vapor 
that  will  bum  readily  in  the  atmosphere.  Having  entered  the 
cylindrical  chamber,  there  is  no  avenue  of  escape  for  the  in- 
flammable gas  except  through  the  circular  series  of  pin-holes, 
which  surround  each  one  of  the  air  tubes,  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
cut  of  the  top  of  this  burner.  It  is  at  these  minute  perforations 
that  the  gasoline  gas  is  ignited,  the  combustion  being  rendered 
perfect  by  the  air  admitted  through  the  air  holes  previously  men- 
tioned 

Tbe  Storing  and  Feeding  of  OasoHne. — The  liquid  gasoline 
for  supplying  gas  to  the  burner  of  a  steam  carriage  is  carried 
in  a  tank,  disposed  generally  to  the  rear  of  the  body,  and  suffi- 
ciently separated  from  the  burner  to  avoid  all  dangers  that  might 
arise  from  leaks  or  overheating.  Within  this  storage  tank  a  good 
pressure  of  air  is  maintained — generally  between  50  and  100 
pounds  to  the  square  inch — from  a  separate  air  tank,  supplied  by 
a  pump.  This  pressure  is  suiBcient  to  force  the  liquid  gasoline 
into  the  vaporizing  tubes,  when  the  supply  cock  is  opened.  After 
it  has  been  vaporized  the  circulation  continues,  as  controlled  by 
the  steam  pressure  diaphragm  regulator,  which  operates  a  needle 
valve  on  the  tube  supplying  the  burner,  the  amount  of  gas  and 
liquid  gasoline  moving  between  the  supply  tank  and  the  burner 
being  thus  determined.  If  the  fire  is  blown  out  in  the  draughts 
created  by  travel,  the  difficulty  may  be  generally  remedied  by  using 
higher  air  pressures  in  the  tank.  Some  drivers  have  used  as  high 
as  100  pounds  and  over. 

The  Automatic  Fuel -Feed  Regulator.— The  fuel-feed  regu- 
lator, of  which  there  are  several  serviceable  forms,  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary  attachments  of  a  steam  carriage.  Generally,  it 
consists  of  a  diaphragm,  which,  actuated  by  steam  pressure  from 
the  boiler,  automatically  closes,  or  partly  closes,  a  needle  valve, 
thus  regulating  the  amount  of  fuel  fed  to  the  burner.  Several  such 
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apparatus  are  shown  in  section  in  Figs.  365-366.  There,  as 
may  be  seen,  the  diaphragm  is  fixed  across  the  tube  leading  from 
the  steam  space  of  the  boiler. 

Against  its  inner  side  bears  a  solid  head,  or  pressure  cap,  carry- 
ing a  rod,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  is  a  needle  valve.    The 


_.,    -J  tubing.    Tha  mli- 

„    ._ _ „ -    of    the    burner,    thjla    In- 

rfng  a  uniform  mixture  o(  air  and  vapor.  Tlie  flames  are  «r- 
-iged  In  stralKht  rowB  separated  by  narrow  air  paasaKes,  thus 
iplylng  oxysen  for  combustion  to  each  aide  of  each  flame.  The 
I  also  Bhowa  the  vaporizing  tubes  wltliln  tlie  burner  casing  and 
i  lenitlnK  torch  below  them.  The  latter  is  a.  perforated  tube  en- 
sed  in  an  abaorbert  envelope.  The  tube  la  connected  with  a  cup 
ated  outside  the  burner.  One  valve  only  Is  operated  to  atart  tliia 
rner.  There  is.  however,  a  second  valve  In  fuel  feed  pipe,  ac- 
..jsible  from  driver's  aeat,  and  also  a  valve  lor  ootttroUing  pilot 
light,  but  these  are  seldom  used. 

pressure  cap  is  normally  held  against  the  diaphragm  by  a  stronj- 
spring.  When  sufficient  steam  pressure  bears  upon  the  dia- 
phragm, the  spring  is  compressed,  allowing  the  rod  attached  to 
the  head  to  be  pushed  inward,  thus  regulating  the  needle  valve, 
according  to  requirement. 

The  instrument,  thus  formed,  consists  of  two  parts.  The  one 
is  the  pressure  chamber  containing  the  spring,  whose  pressure 
on  the  head  is  regulated  by  an  adjusting  screw,  through  the  shaft 
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of  which  passes  the  valve  rod.  The  other  is  the  gasoline  cham- 
ber, into  which  the  fuel  for  the  burner  is  admitted  to  the  left 
of  the  point  of  the  needle  valve;  its  outlet  being  controlled,  as 
shown,  by  two  hand-wheel  valves— one  leading  to  the  main 
burner  through  the  mixing  tube,  the  other  being  intended  to  let 
out  a  sufficient  supply  of  gasoline  to  the  starting  device,  which 
may  be  a  detachable  "torch,"  or  auxiliary  vaporizer,  or  some 
arrangement  of  drip  cup  and  preliminary  generating  coil.  This 
arrangement  of  the  valves  is  shown  in  different  cuts  of  burners 
and  automatic  r^ulators,  being  there  sufficiently  designated. 
Thus,  as  shown  in  the  figures,  the  valve  rod,  in  entering  the  gaso- 
line end  of  the  regulator,  passes  through  a  stuffing  box;  so  as  to 
prevent  all  leakage  at  that  end. 


Fie.  386.— ^Hiel    Feed  Rs^ulator 

—       ■  ■■ -  — naier  or  AUiiuary   vapoi 

latlng  the  teed  to  the  r 
hand  wheel  and  valve  for  operating  the  torch:  C,  the  sprlm 
attacbed  to  the  main  valve  rod:  D.  the  dlaphrasm  agatniit 
beoTH.    reaulatlng    the    main    valve    according-    to    pressure. 

Of  course,  until  there  is  sufficient  heat  generated  to  vaporize 
gasoline  for  the  regular  burner  and  generate  steam  pressure  in 
the  boiler,  the  automatic  regulator  cannot  operate,  as  described, 
and  the  flow  of  gasoline  to  the  starting  burner  or  vaporizer  is 
regulated  solely  by  the  hand  valves. 

Another  form  of  regulator,  shown  in  an  accompanying  cut. 
used  on  steam  wagons,  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity  in  this 
particular,  doing  away  with  both  spring  and  stuffing  box.    The 
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diaphragm  has  concentric  corragations,  and  to  its  centre  is  at- 
tached a  valve  rod  having  longitudinal  groovings  to  permit  the 
fuel  to  enter  the  feed  tube  in  such  quantities  as  the  pressure  on 
the  other  face  of  the  diaphragm  will  permit.  Steam  pressure, 
being  thus  brought  to  bear,  tends  to  deform  the  diaphragm ;  hence 
compressing  the  valve  rod  and  decreasing  the  rate  and  quantity  of 
fuel  feed.  The  fuel  is  supplied  from  the  storage  tank  through  the 
port  into  the  lower  chamber  of  the  two  formed  hy  the  diaphragm, 
as  may  be  readily  understood. 


Pio.  aes.-aasollne    Burner    Regulator.    operatinK    with    a    comlcated    dla- 

fihrBem,  like  &  Bteam  gauge.  A  !b  the  Inlet  tor  steam;  B.  the  iDlet  for 
Iquld  gaBollne;  C,  the  port  leadlnK  to  the  burner;  D,  the  diapbracm;  £, 
the  head  on  the  grooved  rod  of  the  valve;  F,  the  Btearo  chamber;  Q,  Utm 
caaollne  chamber. 

Constructional  Points  on  Gasoline  Burners. — Several  steam 
carriage  burners  are  formed  by  riveting  together  a  steel  flattened 
cylindrical  pressing  and  a  plane  disc,  as  shown  in  a  former  figure, 
inserting  and  expanding  the  draught  tubes  into  suitably  arranged 
perforations,  as  is  done  with  the  flues  of  boilers.  Such  a  con- 
struction is  apt  to  be  faulty,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
steel  plates  tend  to  warp  under  the  influence  of  heat,  causing  the 
draught  tubes  to  leak,  and  the  attachments  to  wear.  The  danger 
of  these  accidents  has  moved  several  inventors  and  manufacturers 
to  design  and  produce  burners  formed  with  a  cast  top  and  steel 
plate  base,  or  to  cast  both  elements.  By  the  use  of  castings  warp- 
ing is  positively  prevented,  and  leaking  at  the  joints  of  the  draught 
tubes  is  obviated. 

One  of  the  best-known  burners  of  this  construction  is  that 
widely  known  as  the  "Dayton,"  which  possesses  the  additional 
feature  of  supplying  gas  for  the  burner  flame  through  annular 
openings  around  each  of  the  draught  tubes,  instead  of  using  the 
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"pin-hole"  design,  already  described.  It  is  possible  to  construct 
with  this  feature,  since  the  air  tubes  are  cast  in  one  piece  with 
the  head  and  base  plates,  being  afterward  reamed  out,  so  as  to 
make  them  uniform  in  size.  Tn  addition  to  this  air  opening,  a 
counter-bore  is  sunk  in  the  top  plate  of  the  burner,  and  a  steel 
washer  is  fitted  into  it,  leaving  an  annular  opening  for  the  passage 
of  gas  in  the  inside  of  the  washer.  The  outside  of  the  washer 
has  a  number  of  small  openings  in  it,  so  that  each  air  tube  is  sur- 
rounded by  two  concentric  circles  of  flame.  This  construction 
affords  a  very  large  heating  capacity,  and  also,  as  is  claimed, 
prevents  the  top  of  the  burner  from  cracking,  also  less  liability 


Fie.  3tT.~The  Dayton  Burner,  showing  the  Starter  Box  and  Regulator  in 
PostUon. 

of  chocking  with  rust,  dust  or  carbonized  particles,  which  is  a 
frequent  source  of  annoyance  with  "pin-hole"  burners. 

An  Auxiliary  Coil  Starting  Device. — The  starter  used  with 
the  "Dayton"  burner,  already  described,  is  shown  on  page  509, 
V\%.  367.  There,  as  may  be  seen,  a  small  box,  called  a  "startei- 
box,"  is  attached  at  one  side  of  the  burner  It  contains  a  short 
coil  of  tubing,  into  which  liquid  gasoline  may  be  admitted  by 
opening  the  valve  which  is  shown  at  the  side.  A  few  drops  of 
liquid  gasoline  are  then  allowed  to  drip  into  the  "starting  cup," 
beneath  the  coil,  and  this,  set  on  fire,  will  speedily  generate  suffi- 
cient gas  to  light  the  pilot  burner,  from  which,  in  turn,  the  main 
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FiO,  S88. — The  Forg-  g-enerator  and  humar.  The  BaeoHne  supply  1«  car- 
ried throuKh  a.  pipe  enlerlns  on  the  left  hand  iilde  and  paBnlnK  over 
the  burner  in  a  loop  form,  out  on  the  right  hand  aide,  where  It 
DarnieB  Into  the  irenorator  boi.  The  generator  boi  Is  made  of  Bheet 
Sed  that  while  the  fire  will 
t  blaia  up  on  the  outside. 


19. — Stanley   burner,    showing   vaporlier   and    mixing   tubes.     Thrs 
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burner  may  be  kindled  as  soon  as  the  vaporizing  tubes  are  suffi- 
ciently heated. 

As  soon  as  this  point  is  reached  the  needle  valve  to  the  main  burner, 
shown  at  the  right  hand  of  the  starter  box,  is  opened,  admitting  gas 
through  the  nozzle  into  the  mixing  tube. 

By  closing  this  valve,  the  main  fire  may  be  shut  off,  as  desired,  although 
the  pilot  light  continues  burning,  until  extinguished  by  shutting  off  its 
supfily  of  gas.  which  is  never  modified  in  any  way,  being  out  of  reach 
of  the  automatic  regulator  controihng  the  fuel  feed  to  the  main  burner. 


Via.  370. — Ths  White  flash  ateam  generator  ana  burner.  Fuel  passes 
throuKh  Dice  A.  then  throuxh  strainer  B.  From  the  Htralner  It 
paHses  through  nine  H.  valve  J,  pipe  K.  valve  L,  pipes  M  and  HA  to 
vaporizer  N.  Gaa  la  discharged  from  the  vaporizer  throuKh  pipe 
NA  and  nozzle  O  Into  burner  Induction  tube  R.  Warmlps  up  valve 
G  la  HuppUed  through  pipe  L 

The  White  Burner  and  Connections.— As  shown  in  fig.  370, 
the  burner  is  of  the  Bunsen  type,  the  gasoline  vapor  drawing 
back  through  the  mixing  tube  R,  sufficient  air  for  good  combus- 
tion. 

Fuels  of  the  lower  specific  gravities,  such  as  6$  to  70  (Baume  Scale) 
require  more  air  than  those  of  higher  specific  gravities,  such  as  70  to  76. 
The  air  supply  may  be  regulated  by  the  air  shutter  S  on  the  mixing  tube. 
Usually  too  much  air  causes  the  fire  to  burn  very  blue  and  to  raise  off 
the  burner;  too  little  air  causes  the  fire  to  burn  with  a  red  and  yellow 
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flame.  The  proper  flame  is  blue,  a  medium  between  the  light  and  heavy 
flame  just  described  If  the  air  supply  be  not  correctly  adjusted,  it  causes 
the  burner  to  light  back  to  the  nozzle  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
"howling." 

In  lighting  the  sub-burner,  the  valves  D  and  F  should  be  closed 
and  main  fuel  valve  opened  which  allows  fuel  to  come  through 
pipe  A  to  the  sub-burner  V.  Valve  F  should  now  be  opened 
one  turn,  door  W  opened  and  a  lighted  match  applied  inside. 
After  doing  this,  the  supply  valve  D  should  be  opened  slightly, 
closing  it  again  at  once,  leaving  it  open  about  one  second.  This 
operation  is  repeated  until  sufficient  gasoline  runs  into  the  drip 
cup  to  be  ignited  by  the  match.  Sufficient  fuel  should  be  kept 
in  the  drip  cup  by  opening  and  closing  D  to  warm  up  the  sub- 
burner.  When  the  sub-burner  becomes  hot  enough  to  vaporize 
the  gasoline,  fuel  will  cease  to  run  in  the  drip  cup  as  it  has  now 
become  a  gas  and  will  pass  up  through  the  pilot  light  grate 
and  bum  in  the  main  fire  box.  Valve  D  should  then  be  opened 
at  least  one  turn  and  left  open.  As  soon  as  the  gasoline  in  the 
drip  cup  is  all  burnt  out,  this  flame  should  burn  blue  and  soon 
heat  the  grate  red  hot.  This  can  be  seen  by  looking  through  the 
hole  in  the  boiler  casing.  As  soon  as  the  sub-burner  gets  warmed 
up,  the  flame  should  be  adjusted  by  valve  F. 

This  valve  regulates  the  strength  of  the  flame  and  should  be  turned 
up  or  down  until  a  steady  blue  flame  is  obtained  that  does  not  roar. 
Tn  case  the  sub-burner  goes  out.  but  is  still  hot  enough  to  vaporize 
the  fuel,  it  can  be  relighted  by  putting  a  match  through  the  hole  m  the 
casing  without  using  the  drip  cup. 

When  the  sub-burner  is  to  be  shut  off,  valve  D  is  closed  and  valve  F 
opened  wide.  This  frees  the  passages  in  the  sub-burner  of  gas  and  helps 
to  keep  them  clear  and  open.  Should  the  flame  in  the  sub-burner  be 
not  sufficiently  strong  with  valve  F  opened  two  turns,  there  is  probably 
some  obstruction  in  the  valve  and  it  should  be  examined  and  cleaned. 


)  by  Google 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-EIGHT. 

BOII,EK  ATTACHMENTS  AND  AUTOMATIC  REGULATING  DEVICES. 

Of  Boiler  Feeders  in  Qeneral. — There  are  two  different  kinds 
of  device  for  feeding  water  to  steam  boilers:  plunger  pumps 
operated  by  the  engine  or  by  a  separate  cylinder;  and  injectors, 
which  raise  and  feed  the  water  by  a  steam  jet  from  the  boiler  it- 
self. Injectors  are  largely  used  for  locomotives,  marine  and  sta- 
tionary boilers,  but  to  the  present  time  almost  not  at  all  in  steam 
road  carriages.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  the  valves 
and  apertures  in  an  injector,  suited  for  a  light  carriage  boiler, 
would  have  to  be  made  so  small  that  they  would  be  constantly 
clogged  with  dirt  and  sediment,  hence  rendering  the  instrument 
inoperative.  Furthermore,  when  in  operation,  an  injector  would 
be  liable  to  fill  the  boiler  too  rapidly,  while  the  pressure  remained 
sufficient  to  raise  the  water,  thus  causing  priming;  and,  if  shut 
off  until  the  water  level  had  fallen  considerably,  would  cause 
damage  tr  the  boiler  by  flooding  it,  while  in  an  overheated  con- 
dition. 

Plunger  Pumps  and  By -Pass  Valves. — The  plunger  pumps 
used  to  feed  steam  carriage  boilers  are  most  often  operated  from 
the  cross-head  of  the  engine.  Consequently,  so  long  as  the  en- 
gine is  in  motion,  water  is  steadily  pumpea  into  the  boiler.  When, 
as  shown  by  the  water-glass,  the  level  is  too  high,  the  by-pass 
valve  may  be  opened,  and  the  water  pumped  from  and  back  again 
to  the  tank.  In  some  carriages  the  by-pass  is  always  operated  by 
hand;  in  others  it  is  also  controlled  by  some  kind  of  automatic 
arrangement.  The  automatic  control  of  the  by-pass  is  extremely 
desirable,  particularly  since  unskilled  engineers  most  often  have 
charge  of  carriages  and  are  excsedingly  liable  to  forget  the  small 
details  of  management.  On  the  other  hand,  many  automatic  de- 
vices get  out  of  order  altogether  too  easily,  and  leave  the  carriage 
driver  to  exercise  his  skill  and  judgment  at  an  unexpected  mCH 
ment 
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In  addition  to  the  danger  of  flooding  the  boiler,  the  opposite 
embarrassment  often  occurs — owing  to  some  disarrangement  the 
pump  may  fail  to  feed  enough  water  to  the  boiler,  or  may  not 
operate  at  all.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  supplementary  feeder, 
generally  a  hand  pump,  or  a  steam  pump  operated  by  a  sepaiale 
cylinder.  Such  supplementary  steam  pumps  and  injectors  are 
commonly  arranged  to  start  automatically,  as  required,  but  may 
also  be  started  by  a  hand-controlled  valve.  Another  advantage 
involved  in  the  use  of  automatically  controlled  steam  pumps  is 
that  water  may  be  fed,  as  required,  to  the  boiler,  after  the  engine 


FIQ.37L— SscUon  of  B  Type  of  Ptunser  Peed  Pamp.  Aa  is  obvloua,  the  valv« 
opened  by  suction  of  the  up-etroke  la  closed  by  comprsBslan  of  the  down- 
stroke,  and  Viet  xtria.  This  pump  ia  equipped  with  a  double,  or  com- 
pound, valve,  which,  as  may  be  seen,  secures  perfect  balance  In  operaUon 
with  tlie  atmplest  possible  conatritctlonH.  The  stem  of  the  suction  valve 
enters  a  bore  tn  the  stem  at  the  outlet  valve.  Referring  to  the  lettered 
parts:  A  Is  the  pivoted  lever  working  the  pump  from  (he  croBshead  Of 
the  engine;  B,  the  fulcrum  point:  C  the  attachment  of  the  piston  rod, 
D;  E,  the  trunk  plunger:  F,  the  pecking  cap;  Q.  the  pump  cylinder:  H. 
nut  on  the  valve  chamber  port:  J,  the  valve  chamber;  K,  water  outlet 
valve;  L,  water  inlet  valve. 

has  ceased  motion,  and  it  is  desirable  to  leave  the  carriage  stand- 
ing with  steam  up.  In  this  condition,  however,  a  very  small 
amount  of  water  is  needed,  except  under  unusual  conditions. 

Operating  the  By-Pasa  Valve. — The  driver  of  a  steam  car- 
riage must  constantly  watch  the  water-glass  in  order  to  inform 
himself  as  to  the  water  level  in  the  boiler.  On  noticing  that  the 
level  is  too  high,  or  is  rising  too  rapidly — the  proper  level  is 
generally  about  two-thirds  up  the  glass — he  opens  the  by-pass 
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valve  by  turning  a  small  wheel  placed  near  the  throttle  lever  be- 
side his  seat.  This  act,  as  already  suggested,  turns  the  water 
forced  by  the  pump  back  again  into  the  feed  tank,  a  three-way 
cock  controlling  its  travel. 

If,  after  the  water  has  been  led  from  the  boiler  for  some  time, 
the  level  begins  to  sink,  it  is  necessary  only  to  close  the  by-pass 
valve,  thus  resuming  the  feed.  If,  from  any  cause,  the  pump 
seems  unable  to  keep  up  the  water  level  in  the  boiler,  and  the 
reading  of  the  water-glass  is  verified  by  the  try-cocks,  thus  show- 
ing that  it  is  working  perfectly  and  is  unciogged  with  sediment, 
a  few  strokes  of  the  auxiliary  hand  pump  will  suffice,  if  no  auto- 
matic steam  pump  be  attached  to  the  carriage. 


to   be  placei 

bracket  In  c 

any    helttht    to    a 
quarter  Inch  pin 


Troubles  With  the  Pump.- — Since  the  small  water  pumps  at- 
tached to  steam  carriages  are  of  the  simple  plunger  type,  failure 
to  supply  sufficient  water  to  the  boiler  may  generally  be  attributed 
to  loosened  packings  or  to  clogged  check  valves.  The  rapid  sink- 
ing of  the  level  in  the  water-glass  will  indicate  trouble  with  the 
pump,  except  when  ascending  a  high  hill.  In  the  latter  case  the 
fall  of  level  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  unusual  steam 
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consumption.  Under  usual  circumstances,  the  trouble  is  due  to 
loosened  packings,  and  this  trouble  may  be  remedied  by  inserting 
new  packings,  although  particular  care  should  be  exercised,  so  as 
not  to  pack  the  plunger  too  tightly  and  cause  breakage. 

Boiler  Attachments:  Tfy-Cocks  and  Water  Glass — In  op- 
erating a  boiler  of  any  design  it  is  essential  both  for  safety  and 
efficiency  that  the  engineer  should  be  kept  constantly  informed 
on  the  level  of  the  water  and  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  For 
this  reason  boilers  are  fitted  with  try-cocks,  water  glass  and 


Vm.  374. — Hb  OfeUt  Butomatio  water  nsul&tor.   This  device  consisls  of  a  aohunu,  havba 

■—  tube  Btlnthcd  at  right  ar-'-       •  ' ■■■■>■  "■-  '■■' >- -■  '— ^ 

,  «aler  column,  is  atUphi 


>n  Ihe  leve 


not  enough,  it  can  be  adjualed  to  abut  oft  ckieer  or  open  wider  by  raiwEkg  or  Jowennc 

steam  gauge,  all  of  which  are  depicted  in  accompanying  figures. 
There  are  usually  three  try-cocks,  as  shown,  the  upper  one  in- 
tended for  steam,  the  second  at  the  working  level  of  the  water, 
and  the  third  at  a  fixed  point  above  the  fire  line.  In  conditions 
of  uncertainty  in  the  action  of  the  water  glass  the  engineer  may 
find  out  whether  the  water  level  ia  too  low  by  opening  the  lower 
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cock,  or  may  find  if  it  !s  too  high  by  opening  the  two  upper  ones. 
In  making  test  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  cock  open  sufficiently 
long  to  discover  whether  all  steam,  all  water,  or  a  mixture  of  both 
is  escaping. 

The  water  glass,  or  water  column,  furnishes  a  ready  means  for 
determiidng  the  exact  height  of  the  water  in  the  bcaler. 


Fio.  375. — The  Orddt  automatic  fuel  resulator.  Thia  eooaaia  oF  two  concnTe  bran  diaci 
-with  B  sl««l  dupbrasm  between  Ihem,  held  together  with  screirs.  lenviDB  s  «nis)l  space 
on  Lhe  under  eide  of  the  diaphraAn  for  Htcnm  and  a  flpace  (or  fuel  on  tne  u;jper  aide. 
"Tt-  vBlveconaiEMotabmaaBcntiQ  the  ccQler  of  the  diaphragm,  with  a  Bpecially  made 
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presaure  oo  ihQ  lower  part  of  lhe  diaphragm  haa  renched  a  point  where  it  ia  deeired  to 
ahut  off  the  firs,  the  diaphrmcio  is  pushed  upwEirdp  pressing  the  metal  neat  upward 
until  it,  ckwea  aiainat  the  special  hiillow  httuig  menlioiied  before,  thua  cloeing  the 
valve.  When  the  boiler  preeHuie  decreases,  tBe  natural  apriiiK  of  the  diaphrD«iii 
opens  the  iuel  valve  and  starts  the  lite  again.  The  fuel  ciilen  Ihruugh  the  opening 
on  the  aide  and  passes  down  into  the  spnec  <m  ths  upper  •<iile  of  lhe  diaphragm  and 
through  the  union  fitlins  to  the  burner.     \^  here  a  pilot  ia  u^ed.  the  fuel  valve  is  con- 

aarily  est  for  225  pountla  iteam  jirewure  aud  SI)  paunds  air  pieeaure. 

Since  it  is  such  an  important  consideration  in  boiler  operation 
that  the  water  level  should  be  constantly  watched,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  water  column  should  be  placed  where  the  engineer  may 
constantly  observe  it.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  steam  carriages  it  is 
disposed  in  the  side  of  the  body  beneath  the  seat,  its  condition 
being  readily  observable  by  the  driver  by  reflection  in  a  small 
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mirror  set  to  one  side  of  the  dashboard.  Lamps  are  also  ar- 
ranged behind  it,  so  that  the  level  of  the  water  may  be  observed 
at  night. 

The  water  glass  also  gives  information  on  the  condition  of  the 
water  within  the  boiler,  as  when  oil  or  scum  has  collected  on  the 
surface,  causing  foaming. 


FiO,  S7B.— The  Seabury  water  sauge.  Thla  device  Is  destKned  to  wilh- 
Btand  any  pressure  poaslble  with  lire  tube  boilers.  ObHervatlon  of 
the  water  Ik  tliroueh  a  BSries  of  bull's  eyes  o(  Scotch  glass  one  Inch 
thick,  fltled  Into  the  eaaUne  with  two  packing  rings  and  retained 
by  a  brass  screw  ring.  The  shape  of  the  glass  la  such  that  the 
water  apppara  a  deep  black  as  It  cornea  over  the  bulla'  eyes,  the 
empty  compartment  above  the  water  appearing  while,  showing  the 

Fic  377. — Kllnger  replex  water  gauge  with  piston  glass  one-half  Inch 
In  thickneaa.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  observation  glass. 
the  watET  appears  black  whlla  the  steam  shines  with  a  silvery 
luatre.  By  removlnR  tl  e  c.nuge  cock  at  the  bottom  and  the  cap  at 
the  top  the  Inside  surfaces  m-"  '■-  "'- ■-■ 

Fio.  378.— A  v.-ater  column  with 
level  In  tl.e  holler.  In  opera 
opened   otherwise   tie   wutei 


Troubles  with  the  Water  Olaaa.— Troubles  with  the  water 
glass  that  must  be  constantly  guarded  against  are  stoppage  by 
sediment  and  the  breaking  of  the  glass  tube.  The  former  diffi- 
culty may  generally  be  remedied  by  closing  the  lower  cock  and 
allowing  the  steam  from  the  upper  one  to  blow  through  the 
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drain  cock  shown  at  the  bottom.  In  case  the  glass  tube  be 
broken  it  is  necessary  only  to  close  both  cocks,  and  insert  a  new 
tube  in  the  rollars.  having  first  removed  the  nuts  and  packings  at 
too  and  bottom.  In  order  to  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  breakage 
oi  the  glass  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  too  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature in  the  column,  virhen  first  opening  the  cocks,  after  get 
ting  up  steam. 


Id.  ST>,3gD.-Dtal  and  Interior  View  of  the  "American"  Duplex  Combined 
Bteain  and  Air  PreaBure  OauKe  for  Uee  on  Steam  CarrlaseB,  The  dial 
haa  two  hands;  one  of  them  attached  lo  a  sleeve  which  works  over  the 
Bplndlo  carrying  the  other.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  two  hands  of  a 
-[„,. . . ...    -eadlly   underalood.    the    two    hands   worit 


■teel  tubes, 


Aa   may 
Hutlona,   0-- 
um  on  th 
1   by  whit 
I  and  air. 

lo'th^ 


lockwLsi, 
respective  scales.     The  Hecllona]  view  s 
^,_  ..  ._ ipiiehea:   "~ 


pectlvely;  two  dlatlnct  flattened  and  curved 
■   *■-   end   by  a  Unk   to  a   lever  and   toothed 

_ =  - lion  concentric  with  the  pivot  of  one  or 

the  hands.  The  two  flattened  tubes,  ot  course,  have  dllTerent  tenalle 
ratios,  causing  Ihem  to  tend  to  straighten  at  dlBerent  preaaurea.  Hence 
the  steam  hand  records  a  maximum  pressure  of  Z40  pounds,  while  the  air 
hand  records  a  maximum  pressure  of  100  pounds. 

Most  of  the  water  glasses  used  on  steam  carriage  boilers  have 
self-closing  valves,  which  operate  to  prevent  the  escape  ot  steam 
in  case  the  glass  is  broken.  In  the  use  of  these  valves  particular 
care  is  needed,  since  they  are  very  liable  to  be  clogged  with  sedi- 
ment or  incrustation,  causing  false  indications  of  the  water  level 
and  enabling  the  boiler  to  be  burned  out  before  the  driver  knows 
that  anything  is  wing.  Several  carriage  owiiers,  in  the  writer's 
experience,  have  had  these  valves  removed,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  dosing  the  cocks  every  time  the  glass  ts  broken.  Tliis 
may  be  a  rather  exceptional  experience,  but  it  is  extremely  de- 
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sirable,  if  not  imperative,  to  verify  the  water  glass  reading  by  the 
try-cocks  before  starting  the  carriage. 

The  water  glass  is  an  important  piece  of  mechanism,  and  can- 
not be  too  closely  observed  and  cared  for.  Skilled  engine  drivers 
take  its  record  constantly,  and  so  very  important  is  it  that  no 
error  regarding  the  water  level  should  be  made  that  some  in- 
ventors have  proposed  using  colored  floats  to  attract  the  driver't 
eye,  and  enables  readier  reading  of  the  record.  A  supply  of  glass 
tubes  should  always  be  kept  on  hand  in  a  steam  carriage  so  that 
breakage  may  be  immediately  repaired.    Also,  every  possible  pre- 


eauEe    (or    use    irlth    flaah    bo  lien:      It 
Bi-ruciea   lor   inaicaunK  pressures  up   to   1,£00  pounds  to  meet 
_.._     _.(eratlve    eoinHtions    of    the    flash    boilers    which    carry    much 
hi  Khar  Bteam  pressure  than  the  ordinary  tubular  boiler, 

taution  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sedi- 
ment that  might  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  the  water  into  the 
glass.  It  is  well  to  clear  the  tube  by  flushing  with  steam  at  fre- 
quent periods. 

The  Steam  Gauge.— As  a  means  of  determining  the  power 
output,  a  steam  gauge  is  attached  to  all  well-appointed  boilers. 
This  device  indicates  on  a  dial  the  degree  of  pressure  generatefl 
within  the  boiler.  Steam  gauges  are  constructed  with  one  of  the 
two  varieties  of  internal  mechanism  In  the  first  variety  the  steam 
bears  upon  a  diaphragm,  regulated  to  yield  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure  exerted.  The  second  variety  operates  through  the  ten- 
dency of  a  flattened  and  bent  meul  tube  to  straighten  out  under 
pressure  of  the  steam  or  gas  within  it.  As  shown  in  an  accom- 
panying figure,  a  tube,  flattened  to  an  ellipsoidal  cross  section,  is 
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connected  by  one  end  to  a  steam  pipe  leading  direct  from  the 
boiler.  When  the  cock  is  opened,  steam  is  admitted  to  the  tube, 
its  pressure  tending  to  change  the  flat  section  to  one  more  nearly 
round,  and  in  the  process  causing  the  tube  to  begin  uncoiling  it- 
self in  the  direction  of  a  straight  line  conformation.  Hence  the 
other  end  of  the  tube,  attached,  as  shown,  to  a  link  connected  to 
a  lever  bearing  a  toothed  segment,  tends  to  move,  causing  the 
link  to  move  the  lever. 


A  snap   lever  la  provided  as  shown   for   holdin 

Ketting'  up  steam  the  lever  Is  turned  to  the  vertical  position  ng-.  ISH. 
This  opens  the  valve  which  should  remain  In  this  position  until  b11 
the  air  Is  expelled  from  the  boiler  and  s'.eam  heglns  to  issue  through 
the  openlnt;  when  the  valve  should  be  clo-sed  by  turning  the  lever  l« 
the  horizontal  position  as  Bhown  In  flg.  388. 

Safety  Valves;  Construction,  Theory  and  Operation. — Ex- 
plosion in  a  steel-shell,  copper-flued  carriage  boiler  is  very  nearly 
impossible,  and  with  moderate  care  and  watchfulness  the  burning 
out  or  collapse  of  the  tubes  can  be  prevented. 

The  unskilled  engine-driver  is  amply  protected,  if  he  only  ex- 
ercise reasonable  prudence  by  the  automatic  burner  regulator,  the 
automatic  low  water  alarm,  the  water  glass  and  steam  gauge  in 
plain  sight,  and  lastly  by  a  safety  valve  adjusted  to  blow  ofiF  at  the 
proper  pressure. 
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A  safety  valve  is  simply  a  valve  of  ordinary  description,  ar- 
ranged to  close  a  steam  pipe  outlet,  under  pressure  of  a  weight 
or  spring. 

The  safety  valves  used  on  steam  carriages  are  constructed  on 
the  same  general  principles  as  any  of  the  spring  valves  used  on 
locomotives,  or  other  boilers.  They  are  usually  known  as  "pop" 
valves,,  from  the  fact  that  the  steam  in  lifting  the  valve  from  its 
seat  usually  makes  a  "pop"  or  sudden  detonation.  As  a  usual 
thing  carriage  valves  are  adjusted  to  a  fixed  pressure,  which  is 
never  disturbed. 


Pic.  184.— a  pop  safety  valva  designed  eepeclallr  for  use  with  supOT- 
heated  ateam.  The  spring,  as  la  shown  In  the  llgnire.  Is  not  enclosed 
B.nd  Is  therefore  protected  from  the  hlgrh  temperature  of  the  steam. 
This  Ih  necesBSj-y  as  Intense  heat  soon  takes  the  temper  out  of  tb« 
spring:  and  destroys  Its  elastic  properties. 

The  BlowOff  Cock.— This  is  an  important  attachment  of  all 
boilers,  furnishing  a  ready  means  of  removing  the  water  from  the 
boiler  under  pressure  of  its  own  steam,  which  is  called  "blowing- 
off."  It  is  also  used  in  some  carriages  for  attaching  a  hose  to 
fill  the  boiler  at  starting,  or  for  injecting  water  for  cleaning  the 
interior.  It  is  usually  closed  with  a  box  nut  for  receiving  a 
wrench,  but  sometimes  by  a  cock,  as  in  large  boilers. 
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STEAU  SYSTEMS. 

Types  of  Power  Plants. — In  the  generation  and  application  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power  for  automobiles,  numerous  combinations 
of  engines  and  boilers  of  different  types  have  been  tried,  together 
with  varied  methods  for  securing  automatic  control  of  tlie  fuel 
and  feed  water. 

These  numerous  steam  systems,  may  be  classified  in  several 
ways,  as  follows : 

1,  With  respect  to  the  method  of  generating  the  steam  as; 

a.  By  shell,  water  tube  or  semi-flash  boilers,  carrying  a  water 
level,   and    furnishing   steam   at   medium   pressures. 

b.  By  flash  generators,  which  do  not  carry  a  water  level,  fur- 
nishitiK  steam  at  high  pressures  and  with  considerable  de- 
gree oi  superheat. 

N<VTB.— Ills  terma.  medium  prewurea  ud  high  piwum  ue  used  only  in  & 

nuod  to  those  In  uw  forouier  isquinmenU.    For  ioatanoe,  (ide  wb«el  atesmboats 
' !-■-  "I  .-  ."  1^-  -. 1_  Corliss  enjir—    =".-■="  ■>.-    i .:- —    <■«  -- 

p  (o  1200  lt«.  ia"«iioiroin  Fit~3Sl'." 

2.  With  respect  to  the  manner  of  working  the  steam  in  the 
engine  as: 

a.  Simple  (sometimes  called  high  pressure) ; 
t>.  Compound  or  two  stage  expansion. 

3-  With  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  exhaust  steam  from 
the  enpne,  as: 


4.  With  respect  to  the  structural  features  of  the  engine,  as : 

a.  Single  acting; 

b.  Double  acting; 

c  Duplex    (two  simple  cylinders) ; 
d  Multi-cylinder. 
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Of  the  1 ^ 

j>33  ous  combinations 
1 1^  pos^ble  with  the 
■IjJ  different  types  of 
engines  and  boil- 
ers, there  are  three 
which  are  in  gen 
eral  use : 
l|^  I.  A  shell  boiler 

Jj"!  with  duplex  en- 
'■=  3  gine  operating  at 
Js^  medium  pressures. 
\%  i  2.  A  semi-flash 

ijl  boiler  with  cora- 
ls pound  condensing 
engine  operating 
at  medium  pre&- 
;      sures. 

Bw  3-  A  flash  boiler 
■^al  with  compound 
"%  e  ,  condensing  engine 
Ss^  operating  at  high 
pressures. 


h 


m 


These  three  sys- 

^=^  terns  win  be  ex- 

^%  plained  by  de- 

|j3|  scribing  the  ope- 

\t%  ration   of    three 

^1  well  known  steam- 

\t  era,  viz.: 

1.  The  Stanley; 

2.  The  Lane ; 
g            3.  The  White. 

if  J  Before   explaining 

"■IS  tti'  operation  of  the 

aj^  WTiite  Steamer,  a 

fe^'3  short  description  wiU 

S  b3  >  be  given  of  a  system 

74  iE  devised  in  1889,  by 

iljSj  Serpollet— theplo- 

iyl  ne«r  in  the  field  of 

flash  steam  genera* 
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The  Stanley  System. — The  Stanley  steamer  is  propelled  by  a 
two  cylinder,  double  acting,  high  pressure  steam  engine  of  the 
locomotive  type,  with  plain  D-slide  valves  operated  by  the  lamiHar 
link  motion  valve  gear.  Steam  is  supplied  by  a  fire  tube  boiler. 
Both  the  engine  and  boiler  are  illustrated  and  described  in  Chap- 
ters thirty-five  and  thirty-six. 

Automatic  devices  are  incorporated  in  the  system  which  control 
the  fuel  and  feed  water  supply. 

Fuel  Connections. — Gasoline  is  carried  in  a  tank  under  no 
pressure.  From  this  tank  it  is  pumped  as  used  to  a  receiving 
reservoir,  consisting  of  two  small  pressure  tanks  situated  side  by 


putnped  irit 
aMired. 


JiniuAh  wfa 


Boliue  is  pumped:  Ci  ^c  ^r  valve  tliroush  which  ur  ia 
ipl  U,a  vidvefoTdnwiucsualinaoutor UiB  Unkwheo 


side,  so  piped  that  the  bottom  of  one  is  connected  with  the  top  of 
the  other,  as  shown  in  fig.  386.  The  main  tank,  pressure  tanks 
and  various  pipes  and  connections  comprising  the  fuel  system  is 
shown  in  the  diagram  fig.  385.  The  operation  is  as  follows :  As- 
suming the  pressure  tanks  to  be  empty,  gasoline  is  pumped  by  the 
hand  pump  until  the  pressure  gauge  registers  between  ten  and 
fifteen  pounds. 

The  elTect  of  this  is  to  nearly  fill  pressure  tank  number  two  with  gaso- 
line, th«  air  in  thia  tank  being  forced  by  the  gasoline  into  tank  number 
one  and  is  compressed  with  the  resulting  pressure  as  indicated  by  the 
gauge.  ,,^. 
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The  pressure  in  tank  one  is  further  increased  by  attaching  the 
hand  air  pump  to  the  air  valve  and  pumping  till  the  gauge  in- 
dicates eighty  or  ninety  pounds  which  is  the  working  pressure. 

If  the  fire  were  now  lighted,  and  allowed  to  burn  tor  some  time,  the 
gasoline  pressure  would  gradually  diop.  In  this  case  it  is  to  be  raised 
again  by  additional  use  of  the  hand  pump. 

With  steam  up  and  the  car  running,  the  gasoline  is  supplied 
by  the  power  gasoline  pump  operated  by  the  engine.  This 
pump  being  proportioned  to  deliver  an  excess  supply  of  fuel, 
an  automatic  relief  valve  is  provided,  adjustable  as  to  pressure, 
through  which  the  excess  passes  bade  into  the  main  tank. 


Fio.  3SS.— View  of  Stanley  steerlna    _..  __ ..._   

lacked  bv  Its  locking  screw    and  the  by  paaa  lever  which  control* 

the  supply  at  water  to  the  bailer. 

The  air  in  the  pressure  tank  will  he  gradually  absorbed,  and 
more  will  occasionally  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  hand  pump. 
The  need  of  this  will  be  indicated  in  two  ways;  i,  when  running, 
the  hand  on  the  pressure  gauge  will  be  seen  to  vibrate,  and  2, 
when  standing  with  the  pilot  burning,  the  pressure  will  drop 
rapidly,  owing  to  too  little  air  for  expansion. 

To  be  certain  the  drop  in  pressure  is  due  to  want  of  sufficient  air,  tnd 
not  to  a  leaky  automatic,  the  latter  is  cut  out  by  closing  the  pressure  re- 
taining  valve,  li  now,  the  pressure  continue  to  fall  rapidly,  the  cause 
ii  insufficient  air  in  the  pressure  tank. 
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Water  Connections. — The  system  of  pumps  and  piping  for  the 
feed  water  supply  is  shown  in  fig.  390.  There  are  two  power 
pumps,  one  hand  pump,  by-pass  valves  and  a  water  indicator. 

The  two  power  pumps  work  continuously  when  the  car  Is  niQ' 
ning  and  have  a  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  the  boiler  when 
running  up  hill  or  over  bad  roads.  Hence,  they  must  of  necessity 
pump  too  much  water  when  the  car  is  operated  on  good  roads. 
To  prevent  the  boiler  filling  with  water  under  these  conditions,  a 
by-pass  valve  operated  by  hand  is  provided  which  when  open, 
allows  the  water  from  the  pumps  to  be  returned  to  the  tank  in- 
stead of  into  the  boiler.  By  hand  control  of  this  valve  the  de- 
sired water  level  is  maintained  in  the  boiler.    The  pumps  are  so 


Bhown  In  tha  [UUBtratlon.  the  four  plungers  form  one  moving  part. 
The  two  larse  Dumos  are  for  water,  one  or  both  of  which  may  ba 
by-paased  t>y  the  l«ver  on  the  steerlDK  wheeL 

connected  that  one  or  both  may  be  by-passed,  the  by-pass  valves 
being  operated  by  a  lever  on  the  steering  wheel. 

If  the  pumps  become  air  bound,  that  is,  if  the  pump  cylinders 
and  valves  become  filled  with  air  it  will  fail  to  deliver  water. 
The 


To  remedy  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  tlie  by-pass  for  a  moment 
The  pump  being  thus  relieved  of  boiler  pressure,  the  air  will  be  pumped 
out  through  the  by-pass  and  the  pump  will  fill  with  water  and  become 
again  operative. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  form  of  glass  water  gauge,  a  special 
water  indicator  is  used  as  shown  in  the  diagram  fig.  391. 
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The  constnucrion  of  this  device  is  as  follows:  A  water  column  F  is 
BO  connected  with  the  boiler  at  its  top  and  bottom,  that  the  water  will 
stand  at  the  same  level  in  the  column  as  in  the  boiler. 

Connected  with  the  water  column  at  D,  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  is  a  casting  which  may  be 
called  the  indicator  body,  containing  two  adjacent  chambers  G 
and  H,  one  of  which  fills  from  the  boiler  through  the  connection 
D. 

Through  the  other  chamber  the  feed  water  is  pumped,  whether 
gmng  to  the  boiler  or  through  the  by-pass  back  to  the  tank.    This 


Fio.  S91. — Stanley  syBtem  of  Indtcatlngr  water  level.  A.  Is  a  blow  oft  and 
try  cock;  B.  try  cock:  C.  shut  oR  valve.  In  cleanliiK  out,  cock  C  Is 
ClOBed  and  cock  A  opened  when  ateani  Ib  Up. 

latter  chamber  may  be  called  the  water  chamber,  and  the  other 
the  boiler  chamber. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  "boiler  chamber"  will  be  filled  with  water 
provided  the  water  in  the  column  is  above  the  connection  D ; 
otherwise  it  will  be  filled  with  steam. 

The  indicator  proper  is  a  "U"  tube,  one  end  of  which  J  is  of 
metal  and  sealed  at  the  top,  and  called  the  "standpipe."  This 
end  is  inserted  some  distance  up  into  the  "boiler  chamber,"  and 
is  at  all  times  surrounded  by  either  steam  or  water. 
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The  other  end  of  the  "U"  tube  is  a  glass  tube  K,  placed  ver- 
tically on  the  dashboard.  This  "U"  tube  is  filled  with  water  s« 
that  the  standpipe  J  is  iilled  entirely,  and  the  water  when  cold 
stands  in  the  glass  an  inch  or  two  from  the  bottom. 

The  operation  of  the  device  is  as  follows:  As  long  as  the 
chamber  G  surrounding  the  standpipe  is  filled  with  water  and  the 
feed  water  is  being  pumped  through  the  other  chamber  H,  it  will 
keep  the  water  in  the  former  chamber  comparatively  cool,  and 
also  the  water  in  the  standpipe,  and  the  water  will  remain  at  a 
low  point  in  the  glass. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  water  gets  betow  the  c(»inection  D, 
the  "boiler  chamber"  will  fill  with  steam,  and,  as  it  surrounds  the 
"standpipe"  it  will  vaporize  some  of  the  water  in  it  and  force 
the  water  out  of  it  and  up  in  the  glass,  thus  showing  that  the 
water  level  in  the  boiler  is  below  the  indicator.  Whereupon  the 
pump  by-pass  should  again  be  closed  until  the  water  falls  in  the 
glass  again,  which  will  indicate  that  the  water  in  the  boiler  is 
above  the  connection  D  on  the  indicator. 

Usually  when  the  car  is  standing  the  indicator  will  receive 
sufficient  heat  to  throw  the  water  up  into  the  glass.  In  this  case, 
if  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  above  the  connection  D,  it  will  im- 
mediately cool  off,  and  the  water  will  drop  again  in  the  glass 
when  the  car  is  run  and  water  is  pumped  through  the  "water 
chamber." 

The  copper  tube  L  leading  from  the  standpipe  extends  down- 
ward six  or  seven  inches  before  bending  upward  again  to  the 
water  glass  bracket,  so  that  the  hot  water  or  steam  from  the 
standpipe  will  not  pass  up  into  the  water  glass. 

Some  three  inches  below  the  connection  D,  mentioned  above 
there  is  another  connection  M  and  a  pipe  from  this  leading  up 
through  the  dashboard,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  petcock  N,  in- 
dicated on  the  sktech.    This  is  called  the  low  water  test 

As  long  as  the  water  covers  this  connection  this  petcock  will 
remain  comparatively  cool,  and  if  opened,  water  will  come  out. 
If,  however,  the  water  should  get  below  this  connection,  the  pipe 
will  fill  with  steam  and  the  end  will  become  burning  hot,  and 
if  the  petcock  were  opened  steam  would  come  out.     By  this 
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means  the  operator  can  determine  whether  or  not  the  water  in 
the  boiler  is  getting  near  the  point  where  the  fusible  plug  would 
melt  out. 

When  the  boiler  is  cold,  whether  or  not  it  contains  water,  the 
water  will  always  be  low  in  the  glass.  Consequently,  before  light- 
ing the  burner,  one  of  the  petcocks  should  be  opened  and  the 
siphon  valve  opened,  so  as  to  vent  the  boiler.  If  water  come 
out  of  the  petcodc,  it  indicates  that  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  abovp 
that  point.  If  not,  it  is  below  that  point.  The  petcock  should  be 
kept  open  long  enough  to  allow  any  water  that  might  be  in  the 
tube  to  run  out,  provided  it  happened  to  be  held  there. by  capillary 
attraction  when  the  water  in  the  boiler  was  really  below  the  pet- 
cock. 

The  operator  should  never  start  the  Hre  until  he  is  certain  that 
there  is  water  in  the  boiler. 

The  connection  betwen  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  and  the  bottom 
of  the  water  column  must  be  kept  clear,  otherwise  the  water 
might  remain  in  this  column,  even  if  there  were  none  in  the 
boiler. 

This  ia  cleaned  by  closing  valve  C  and  opening  the  petcock  A,  when 
there  is  steam  in  the  boiler.  This  will  blow  out  ajiy  sediment  that  may 
be  in  the  lower  end  of  the  water  column. 

If  the  water  indicator  is  to  be  used  in  freezing  weather,  a  mixture  of 
glycerine  or  alcohol  and  water,  one  to  one,  is  employed  in  the  "U"  tube 
to   prevent   freezing. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  test  the  indicator  to  see  if  it  be  working 
properly.  To  do  this,  the  boiler  should  be  well  tilled  with  water,  say 
considerably  above  connection  D. 

With  steam  up  and  petcock  B  opened,  hot  water  or  steam  will  flow 
through  the  boiler  chamber  of  the  indicator,  and  if  the  indicator  be 
working  properly,  the  water  should  rise  in  the  glass. 

Now,  if  petcock  B  be  closed  and  cold  water  be  pumped  through  the 
water  chamber  of  the  indicator  by  the  hand  pump,  the  boiler  chamber 
will  be  cooled  which  will  cause  the  water  to  again  fall  in  the  glass. 

The  pumping  may  be  done  with  the  by-pass  open  which  saves  pumping 
gainst  the  boiler  pressure. 

The  familiar  torch  method  Is  followed  in  starting  the  burner, 
a  small  gasoline  torch  being  provided  for  the  purpose.  To  start 
the  fire  successfully,  both  main  burner  nozzles  and  the  pilot 
nozzle  should  be  heated  and  then  the  pilot  lighted.  To  do  this, 
the  valve  is  opened  one  turn  and  the  torch  flame  immediately 
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pointed  into  the  peek  hole,  its  slide  having  been  previously  opened. 
After  the  pilot  is  lighted,  this  slide  should  be  closed  before  turn- 
ing on  the  main  fire.  The  latter  operation  should  be  performed 
by  opening  the  main  valve  slowly  so  that  the  fire  will  come  on 

gradually. 

The  Fusible  Plug. — If  the  water  in  a  fire  tube  boiler  were 
all  evaporated,  and  the  fire  kept  burning,  the  boUer  would  be- 
come so  heated  as  to  cause  it  to  leak  badly. 


flu^M-llMtef 


oved  by  pryiac  uiul 


mad  driveii  UinniBh 


To  avoid  litis,  the  boiler  is  equipped  with  a  fusible  plug.  When  the 
water  in  the  boiler  gels  within  three  incites  of  Ihe  lower  tube  sheet,  the 
plug  melts,  and  the  noisy  escape  of  steam  nolilies  the  operator,  who  iitt- 
mediately  shuts  off  the  fire,  both  pilot  and  main  burner,  thus  protecting 
the  boiler  from  injury.  Whfn  the  plug  blows  and  the  fire  is  shut  off,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  continue  running  till  the  steam  pressure  is  so  reduced 
as  to  compel  a  hall.  The  by-pass  is  then  closed  and  water  pumped  into 
the  boiler  til!  it  is  cool  etiouRh  to  allow  the  plug  to  be  removed,  a  new 
lead  inserted  and  the  plug  replaced. 

The  pumping  may  then  be  continued  till  the  boiler  is  one-third  full  when 
the  lire  may  be  lighted.  L'sually  Ibis  can  be  done  without  reheating  the 
torch,  provided  the  renewing  of  the  plug  has  been  quickly  done.  The 
material  in  the  plug  is  common  lead  which  melts  at  6ig°Fahr. 
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The  Lane  System. — The  power  plant  of  the  Lane  steamer  con- 
sists of  the  following  elements: 

1.  Cross  compound  engine; 

2.  Condenser; 

3.  Feed  water  heater ; 

4.  Semi-flash  boiler; 

5.  Control :  automatic  regulating  devices  for  fuel  and  water; 

6.  Auxiliary  Control:  hand  regulating  devices; 

7.  Fuel  and  water  tanks  and  connections. 

The  boiler  is  designed  for  a  working  pressure  of  500  pounds, 
the  running  pressure  being  300  pounds. 

It  consists,  as  previously  described,  of  a  scries  of  semi-flash  coils,  a 
separator,  and  a  fire  tube  shell,  the  combination  deliverinK  to  the  engine 
a  supply  of  steam  sliRhtly  superheated  by  the  fire  tubes  which  is  favorable 
to  ecoDotaical  operation. 

Fuel  Connections. — The  burner  is  started  by  the  operation  of 
one  valve.  There  is  within  the  burner  casing  an  igniting  torch 
below  the  vaporizing  tubes.  This  torch  consists  of  a  perforated 
tube  enclosed  in  an  absorbent,  non-combustible  envelope.  The 
tube  is  connected  with  a  cup  conveniently  located  outside  the 
burner. 

In  addition  to  the  valve  for  operating  the  burner,  there  is  a 
second  valve  in  the  fuel  feed  pipe,  accessible  from  the  driver's 
seat,  and  also  a  valve  for  controlling  the  pilot  light ;  these  valves 
are  used  only  occasionally. 

The  burner  is  open  H  inch  between  the  ii  Inch  diameter  burner  tubes, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  for  complete  combustion,  and 
the  2i^  ins.  dia.  mixing  tube  is  carried  3  ins.  outside  of  the  burner  casing 
so  as  to  cool  the  mixture  enough  to  prevent  firing  back  into  the  burner 
and  mixing  tubes. 

The  blow  out  of  (he  burner  flame  is  prevented  by  reducing  the  inner 
mixing  tube  to  iVi  ins.  inside  diameter  and  by  fitting  a  cowl  closed  on 
the  lop,  bottom,  front  and  outside,  air  taken  in  at  the  rear  of  the  cowl, 
which  acts  both  as  a  wind  shield  and  mud  guard. 

The  Qasoline  Tank. — ^The  fuel  supply  is  contained  in  a  cylin- 
drical tank  having  oval  ends.  A  tank  of  seventeen  gallons  capac- 
ity is  provided  for  the  twenty  horse  power  engine  and  one  hold- 
ing twenty-two  gallons  for  the  thirty  horse  power  engine.     A 
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pressure  of  60  pounds  is  maintained  in  the  tank,  this  pressure 
being  maintained  automatically.  The  air  pump  is  located  on  the 
left  side  of  the  engine. 

The  maximum  air  pressure  available  is  determined  by  the  pump  clear- 
ance. This  clearance  space  (between  tlic  puinp  valves)  can  be  adjusted 
through  a  considerable  range  by  a  screw  reached  from  the  outside. 

An  independent  steam  pump  is  provided  for  emergency  use. 

The  Water  Connections. — The  feed  water  to  the  boiler  is 
regularly  pumped  by  a  crosshead  pump  on  the  engine,  wliich  has 
a  capacity  in  excess  of  requirements,  the  level  in  boiler  being 
regulated  by  an  automatic  by  pass  connected  to  the  delivery  pipe 
from  engine  pump  which,  when  open,  allows  the  water  pumped 
to  return  to  the  tank  again,  but  if  closed  all  the  water  pumped 
must  go  into  the  boiler. 


Fic.  S9S. — The  Lane  -water  Indicator  as  It  appears  on  the  dash.  It  forms 
a  part  of  the  by  paaa  apparatus  and  Its  CBBenttal  feature  Is  an  Bi- 
Danaion  tube.  It  Is  connected  by  pipe  to  the  boiler  at  the  desired 
water   level. 

There  is  also  for  emei^ncy  use  an  independent  steam  pump, 
the  reserve  power  of  boiler  permitting  its  use  either  standing  or 
running,  and  a  hand  pump  under  the  foot  board. 

The  Water  Tank. — This  is  located  between  the  condenser  and 
the  boiler,  and  is  piped  to  the  engine  feed  water  pump,  the  water 
steam  pump,  and  the  water  hand  pump. 

Connection  with  the  condenser  is  near  the  top  of  the  tank  and 
a  water  overflow  pipe  three-quarter  inch  below  the  condenser 
pipe,  top  end  affords  a  steam  exit. 
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The  Water  Indicator. — This  device  for  ascertaining  the  water 
level  in  tlie  boiler  consists  of  a  dial  indicator  located  on  the  dash 
as  shown  in  fig.  393,  operated  by  an  automatic  by  pass  illustrated 
in  fig.  394.  Its  essential  feature  is  an  expansion  tube  which  is 
located  above  the  hood  and  in  front  of  the  dash  and  connected  by 
pipe  to  the  boiler  at  the  desired  water  level. 

If  water  in  boiler  he  below  that  point  the  expansion  tube  will  be  filled 
with  steam  and  being  hot  is  consequently  in  an  expanded  condition,  and  by 
suitable  mechanical  means  it  then  holds  the  by  pass  valve  shut  and  the 
indicator  band  in  its  corresponding  position. 

When  the  water  level  in  the  boiler  rises  above  the  point  of  connection, 
the  pipe  becomes  filled  with  water  and  the  tube  cools.  It  consequently 
contracts,  opens  the  by  pass  valve,  and  moves  the  indicator  hand. 

A  second  expansion  tube  acts  from  a  lower  point  on  the  boiler  and 
moves  the  indicator  hand  still  further  around  if  the  water  level  recedes 
below  the  normal. 


Pio.  tH. The  Lane  automa,tlo  by  paas.    This  Is  operated  thermoat&tlc- 

Silly,  that  Is.  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  a  metal  rod 
brousht  about  by  temperature  chang'ss  which  depend  on  the  height 
of  the  water  In  the  boiler. 


The  Condenser, — ^The  exhaust  from  the  engine,  instead  of 
being  discharged  into  the  atmosphere,  as  is  done  in  the  Stanley 
'system,  is  led  by  suitable  piping  to  a  condenser  in  which  it  is 
cooled,  condensed  and  returned  to  the  water  tank. 

The  compound  type  of  engine  :s  especially  adapted  to  run  condensing, 
as  the  steam  is  exhausted  at  a  lower  pressure,  than  is  done  with  a  simple 
engine.  The  exhaust  steam  is  not  so  hot  and  hence,  the  proportions  of 
the  condenser  capable  of  condensing  the  steam  is  less  than  would  be  re- 
quired with  a  simple  engine. 

The  Lane  condenser  as  shown  in  fig,  395,  consists  of  five  verti- 
cal rows  of  flattened  brass  tubes  opening  into  a  top  header  to 
which  the  exhaust  is  piped,  and  to  an  unobstructed  base  cavity 
which  is  piped  to  the  tt^  of  the  water  tank. 
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The  discharge  of  this  condenser  to  the  water  tank  is  inter- 
mittent, a  quart  or  so  at  each  discharge,  from  the  base  cavity  of 
the  condenser. 

This  condenser  piping:  avoids  a  water  pump  between  the  condenser  and 
the  water  tank,  though  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  is  about  30  ins,  below 
the  tank  top. 


Pio.  S9B.— The  Lane  condenaer  for  condensinB  the  eihaust  ateam  from 
the  engine.  It  \a  constructed  of  thin,  ilat,  brass  tubes  arranged 
vertically,  with  their  edgeB  toward  the  front,  and  air  Hpaces  be- 
tween them.  They  are  all  secured  to  a  common  header  with  detach- 
able covers  at  top  and  bottom:  steam  being  Introduced  in  the  top 
one  and  the  water  pined  from  the  lower  one  directly  back  to  the 
dome   of  ths   tunic.      There    Is   a   still    laraer  vent   from    the   dome    of 

board  relief,  the  water  being  returned  from  condenser  to  tank  by 
back  pressure,  which  rarely  exceeds  one  pound  and  Is  usually  much 
less.  Inside  the  lop  header  Is  a  coll  tor  heating  the  feed  water  on 
Its   way   to    the    boiler. 

Control  System. — Before  beginning  to  raise  steam  tlie  driver 
tries  the  gauge  cocks  screwed  directly  into  the  boiler  shell ;  if  no 
water  shows  at  the  gauge  the  hand  force  pump  is  worked  to  fill 
the  boiler  to  the  gauge  from  the  water  tank.  There  are  3  gauge 
cocks ;  water  at  the  lower  cock  indicates  enough  to  raise  steam. 

To  raise  steam:  i,  the  air  down  draft  damper  on  top  of  the 
hood  is  opened  to  permit  a  free  passage  of  air  to  the  burner;  2,  a 
,       ,Co.wle 
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door  in  the  side  of  the  hood  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  is  opened, 
giving  access  to  the  "heater  cup"  into"  which  about  a  fluid  ounce 
of  alcohol  is  poured,  this  going  to  a  horizontal  pipe,  perforated 
and  asbestos  clothed,  placed  below  the  gasoline  vaporizing  tube ; 
3,  the  asbestos  pipe  cbthing  alcohol  wick  is  lighted,  and  4,  a  hand 
needle  valve  between  the  vaporizer  and  the  burner  middle  mixing 
tube  is  opened,  to  permit  the  gasoline  vapor  injection  to  the  burner 
main  middle  tube. 

As  soon  35  the  gasoline  vapor  begins  to  escape  from  the  small  holes 
in  the  lops  of  the  burner  tubes  it  is  fired  by  the  flame  of  the  heating  tube 
and  everything  is  left  aa  it  is  until  the  steam  gauge  shows  300  lbs.,  and 
the  car  is  ready  to  run. 

The  operation  of  getting  up  steam  usually  takes  about  ten  minutes. 
As  soon  as  steam  is  raised,  the  top  air  damper  is  closed  and 
steam  is  turned  on  to  the  forced  draught  ejector,  which  sucks  air 
up  through  the  burner  and  boiler  flues  and  then  forces  the  pro- 
duct of  combustion  down  to  the  open  lower  end  of  the  vertical 
down  draft  tube,  which  is  about  5  ins.  diameter  and  extends  down- 
ward to  about  the  bottom  of  the  burner. 

The  engine  can  be  started  by  moving  the  ratchet  retained  hand 
lever  on  top  of  the  steering  wheel,  as  soon  as  there  is  steam  pres- 
sure enough  in  the  boiler,  and  after  the  engine  begins  woricing 
the  water  level  and  fuel  supply  are  automatically  controlled. 

There  are  two  vertical  levers:  the  latched,  outside  one,  is 
pushed  forward  to  apply  the  external  rear  hub  drum  brake  bands 
through  a  full  length  evener.  The  latched,  inside  hand  lever, 
works  the  tumbling  shaft  to  make  the  link  valve  motion  give  an 
earlier  or  later  cut  off,  and  the  reverse. 

The  forced  draft  steam  valve  is  opened  and  closed  by  a  small  T-handle 
on  top  of  the  steering  wheel. 

There  is  one  pedal  on  the  foot  board,  which  is  pushed  forward  to  apply 
the  balance  gear  drum  brake  band,  ordinary  brake. 

A  plunger  pedal  at  the  left  of  the  steering  column  Is  depressed  to  change 
the  engine  from  compound  to  simple,  the  engine  returning  to  compound 
as  soon  as  this  plunger  pedal  is  released. 

The  stop  valve  between  the  boiler  and  throttle  is  opened  and  closed  by 
a  wooden  hand  wheel  at  the  front  left  of  the  foot  board, 

A  small  handle  in  the  middle  of  the  front  board  rear  face  controls  the 
boiler  water  supply  independently. 

A  long  vertical  glass  tube  at  the  right  of  the  front  board  shows  the 
water   level   in  the  tank. 

The  large,  hand  worked  plunger  glass  oil  cup  at  the  top  left  of  the  from 
board,  supplies  lubricating  oil  to  the  two  independent  steam  pumps. 
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The  Auxiliary  Control  System. — ^This  is  operated  by  eight 
valve  handles  as  shown  exposed  in  fig,  396  by  the  removal  of  the 


It  should  be  understood  that  this  auxiliary  control  system  has  nothins 
to  do  with  the  regular  control  of  the  car,  as  handled  by  the  driver  when 
running  on  the  road,  but  simply  controls  the  auxiliary  pump  driving  snd 
oiling,  supplying  steam  driven  water  and  air  pumps  and  directing  the 
hand  pump  oil  supply. 


ho.  890.— The  I^na  Sfstoni,  enciiie  pladng  uid  eontroL  fooUxMitb  and  aaxIBaty  ecDttol 
cover  removed.  The  lUuitiatuiD  Bhowi  the  inclined  encine  cylinden,  the  independ- 
eut  steam  water  pump  and  the  hand  water  piuDp.  lut  raeort  lor  nipplyins  the  boiler 
water.  The  hand  oylinder  and  ateam  pump  oiler,  •  sbH  cup  with  a  hand  rorce 
pump  b  Bhown  at  the  upper  left  of  the  Injat  boanl  nal  face.  Next  to  the  jigbt  i> 
the  dial  indicator  whiub  aliawg  the  boiler  water  leveL  llie  next  dial  afaowa  Se  air 
pmsure  in  the  iiaBDline  tank,  imd  the  third  dial  b  the  steam  gause.  "tit  glasa  tube 
at  the  risht,  TO.  shows  the  wuter  level  in  the  water  tank.  The  auxiliaiy  codUvI 
cover,  when  removed,  diecloece  8  handlee,  (op  left  handle  opens  thohand  oil  pump 
to  the  independent  steam  water  and  air  pump  iteam  oy linden.  tb«  top  raw  middn 
handle  vorka  the  compressed  air  valve  to  either  eend  air  to  the  gasoline  tank  or  to 
the  tire  iuBating  tube,  or  to  open  air  if  tire  inflating  hose  be  ramoved.  The  rMit 
band  top  valve  n  the  Bteam  pump  steam  admisaioo.  The  left  handle  In  the  middia 
row  apens  the  oil  lead  from  the  hand  pump  to  the  engine  steam  oheat.  The  middia 
handle  controls  the  atop  valve  in  the  line  from  the  eo^ne  driven  air  pump  to  tho 
gasolioe  lank.  The  tiitht  handle  in  the  low  line  opena  ateam  to  the  attain  water 
pump.  The  fusible  plug  screw  T-handleia  seen  at  the  leTt  of  the  front  board  auxil- 
iaiy contiol  opening.  The  metal  wheeljuat  bebw  works  the  stop  valve  between 
the  fusible  plug  and  the  steam  tmiler.    SPF  is  a  plunger  pedal  which  ia  depreseed 
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The  emergency  water  and  air  pumping,  when  required,  is  done  by 
Independent  steam  pumps  the  air  pump  being  available  for  both  tank  pres- 
sure and  tire  inflating,  so  that  the  driver  is  relieved  from  all  pump  work. 

Cycle  of  Operation. — With  steam  up  and  the  car  running,  the 
feed  pump  on  the  engine  forces  water  to  the  boiler. 

The  water  passes,  first  through  the  feed  wafer  heater  located  in  the 
top  of  the  condenser,  where  it  absorbs  heat  from  the  exhaust  steam,  be- 
fore entering  the  boiler  preheating  coils. 

In  passing  through  the  preheater  coils,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
is  considerably  raised,  and  it  is  discharged  from  these  coils  into  the 
separator,  as  water  and  steam. 


The  water  is  led  from  the  separator  to  the  boiiom  of  the  tubular  ahell 
and  the  steam  to  the  top. 

Saturated  steam  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  shell,  whence  it  is  de- 
livered to  the  engine  in  a  slightly  superheated  state. 

The  steam  after  working  expansively  in  the  high  pressure 
cylinder  of  the  engine  approaching  a  state  of  saturation,  is  ex- 
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hausted  into  a  larger  or  low  pressure  cylinder  where  it  is  again 
expanded  and  finally  exhausted  into  the  condenser;  here  it  is 
practically  all  condensed  under  ordinary  conditions  and  the  water 
returned  to  the  tanlc  to  again  begin  the  cycle  as  just  described. 

When  the  engine  is  heavily  loaded  as  in  ascending  steep  hills,  the  con- 
denser may  be  overtaxed  and  only  condense  a  portion  of  the  steam.  This 
together  with  otlier  losses,  such  as  leaks  from  the  stuffing  boxes,  etc^ 
have  to  be  made  up  by  replenishing  the  water  supply  in  the  tank. 

The  efficiency  of  the  condenser  depends,  largely  on  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  clearly  indicated  bjr  the  difference  in  its  opera- 
tion in  winter  and  summer. 


Tia.  SSS^^erpolIet's  Fuel  and  Watar  PumpB,  The  water  pump.  a.  and  the 
fuel  pump,  6,  are  oporated  from  the  lever,  c.  This  IB  Klven  an  up-and- 
down  movement  by  the  link,  d.  whose  slrohe  Is  Varied  by  the  Btepped 
cam,  t.  on  which  bears  the  roller,  e.  on  the  rod  pivoted  at  *.  The  rotary 
movement  ot  the  cam  ahaft,  e,  is  Imparted  by  lli«  spur  w&eel,  A. 

Flash  Steam  Generation:  The  Serpollet  System. — The  flash 
method  of  producing  steam,  was  introduced  by  Serpollet  in  1889. 
lie  invented  an  instantaneous  generator  which  is  described  in  the 
chapter  on  boilers. 

The  successful  operation  of  a  flash  generator  depends  largely 
on  the  design  of  proper  automatic  devices  and  connections  for 
regulating  the  supply  of  feed  water  and  fuel.  The  ofl!ice  of  these 
automatics  is  to  so  control  the  generation  of  steam  that  a  supply, 
varying  to  meet  the  engine  demands,  may  be  had  at  a  certain  pre- 
determined pressure  and  degree  of  superheat. 
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It  is  possible  to  maintain  the  feed  at  the  proper  rate  and  quan- 
tity by  automatic  pressure  regulators,  such  as  are  used  in  connec- 
tion with  steam  carriage  burners,  or  else  by  some  system  of  uni- 
form regulation  for  fuel  and  water  pumps. 

The  latter  theory  was  adopted  in  the  Serpollet  system  being 
worked  out  by  Gardener, 

As  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  fuel  is  fed  to  the  burner,  and  the  water 
to  the  boiler,  through  pumps,  both  of  which  are  operated  from  the  same 
shaft.  The  fuel  pump  is  smaller  than  the  water  pump  and  its  stroke  is 
also  shorter,  as  is  obviously  necessary.    This  is  accomplished  by  the  use 


Pio.  EflB.— The  "Safely  Valve,"  or  Automatic  By-Pass  Regulator  of  the  B«r- 
pollet  Boiler  Feed  SyBtem.  The  steam,  admitted  Ihrousrh  tbo  tube,  a, 
alter  It  baa  reached  a  certain  pressure,  opens  tlie  valve,  b,  compreaslnK 
the  spring,  c.  By  this  action  the  rod.  d,  forces  up  tiie  valve,  c,  and  the 
sprlns.  f,  thus  enabling  the  water  from  the  pump  to  pass  from  the  pipe, 
B,  through  the  pipe,  fi,  to  the  water  tanK. 

of  a  stepped  cam,  consisting  of  a  row  of  eccentric  discs,  of  varying  ec- 
centricity, which,  placed  upon  the  rotating  shaft,  may  be  slid  in  either  di- 
rection, thus  varying  the  lift.  By  shifting  the  cam  inward  toward  the 
driving  spur  the  strokes  of  both  oil  and  water  pumps  may  be  varied  from 
zero  to  maximum ;  the  cam  surface  being  efficient  in  giving  a  greater  or 
shorter  inward  stroke,  and  in  permitting  an  outward  stroke  of  equal  length 
under  stress  of  the  spiral  spriiuc  attached  below  the  pump  operatifig  le^r. 
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dt  gyatani  oF  automatia  fuel  and  water  nguhtlao  ■■  aopfled  to  tm 

Tbe  opciBtiDQ  of  the  water  regulator  ia  explained  under  Fif.  374. 
iua  BUL.,u.^.aC  fuel  feed  i.  coniigta  ofabrnaa  tube  four  inches  in  diameter  by  eizhteeii 
to  tbirty-six  inches  long,  capped  on  one  end  and  plugged  on  the  otlier.  Inaide  tiiia 
tub«  is  a  piston  and  n  npiral  sprinE.  iJic  latter  being  the  whole  length  of  (hatubtt.  A 
aafety  valve  ia  sttacheil  to  the  Ey-piua  bne,  which  can  be  aet  to  eany  whatever 
pleasure  ia  deaired,  A  conurAion  isalao  mudelo  pennitwhatevertuellMkaby  the 
piston  to  return  to  the  tank.  A  hand  fuel  pump  d,  is  unvided  for  use  when  atsrting 
the  burner.  TheoperatinniaaB  follows:  Fuel  is  forced  by  a  fuel  pump  e,  on  eroaahekd 
of  engine  or  ebe  where  through  connection  f  to  the  cylinder  and  against  the  piatoo, 
which  in  turn  comprvaaeg  tJie  spring  and  the  latter  gives  the  preeeure  to  the  fgeL 
The  fuel  ia  forced  to  the  burner  thiough  the  line  cantauiing  valve  n.  A  safely  tbK« 
iican  be  adjusted  to  cany  any  pniuure  desired;  1,  ia  the  overflow  eoonectioo  to  tank. 
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These  operations  may  be  readily  understood  by  a  study  of  Fig,  397,  which 
is  sketched  from  the  actual  machine. 

The  liquid  fuel  and  the  water,  being  thus  varied  in  the  amounts  given 
forth  by  the  pumps,  are  forced,  the  one  into  the  vaporizing  tube,  passing 
over  the  burner,  the  other  into  the  flattened  and  nested  tubes  of  the  gen- 
erator. By  this  means  the  heat  is  increased  in  ratio  with  the  quantity  of 
water  injected,  and  the  working  pressure  may  be  regulated  to  any  desired 
limit.  When,  however,  the  pressure  has  arisen  above  a  certain  fixed 
point — it  is  generally  fixed  at  about  355  pounds  per  square  inch — it  is  aWe 
to  open  the  spring  safety  valve,  k,  shown  attached  to  the  steam  pipe, 
fig.  390>  thus  also  opening  the  by  pass,  m,  so  that  the  water  from  the 
feed  pump  is  thrown  back  into  the  tank. 

The  water  from  the  pump  may  be  forced  through  the  spring  valve, 
instead  of  into  the  generator,  by  the  closii^  of  a  check  valve  at  P,  under 
steam  pressure 

The  connections  may  be  readily  understood  from  the  diagram,  which 
also  shows  a  hand  operated  pump  for  making  the  initial  injection  of  water 
into  the  generator  tubes  previous  to  starting  the  engine. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  the  automatic  by  pass  regulator,  or 
"safety  valve,"  may  l>e  understood  from  Fig.  399. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  flash  generator  needs  no  safety  valve,  but  its  opera- 
tion demands  some  method  of  preventing  flooding  when  the  pressure  is 
high  enough. 

The  White  System. — The  method  of  regulating  the  supply  of 
water  and  fuel  to  the  steam  generator  of  the  White  steamer, 
presents  an  inter-relationship  of  water,  gasoline  and  steam  that 
is  highly  interesting,  exceedingly  unique,  and,  as  demonstrated 
daily  by  the  cars,  is  most  satisfactory.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
operation  of  the  system,  depends  on  three  factors; 

1.  Water; 

2.  Gasoline; 

3.  Steam, 

The  water  carried  in  the  tank  must  be  delivered  in  proper 
quantities  to  the  generator,  where  it  is  flashed  into  steam. 

Gasoline  must  be  delivered  in  the  proper  quantities  to  the 
burner  so  that  the  correct  heat  is  maintained  to  generate  and 
superheat  the  steam. 

The  steam  must  be  supplied  in  a  highly  superheated  state,  in 
requisite  quantities  to  meet  the  varying  engine  demands. 

Since  a  generator,  or  flash  boiler  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  carries 
no  reserve  volume  of  water  or  steam,  the  intensity  of  the  fire  and  the 
quantity  of  feed  water  supplied,  must  be  continually  varied  to  cor- 
respond with  operative  conditions. 
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In  this  system,  i,  the  steam  pressure  is  made  to  control  the  sup- 
ply of  water  delivered  to  the  generator,  2,  the  water  pressure 
controls  the  gasoline  feed,  and  3,  the  steam  temperature  has  a, 
bearing  on  the  water  supply.  Hence,  there  is  an  inseparable  inter- 
relationship among  the  gasoline,  water  and  steam. 

The  system  is  diagrammatically  illustrated  in  Fig.  401.  In  the 
water  system,  the  water  must  go  from  the  water  tank  to  the 
generator;  it  is  drawn  from  the  tank  by  two  positively  driven 
pumps  P  on  the  engine  through  pipe  Pi.  From  each  pump  it  fol- 
lows the  piping  P2  to  the  flow  motor,  whose  workings  will  be 
considered  later ;  thence  fo  the  feed  water  heater,  which  is  simply 
a  coil  of  pipe  at  the  engine  to  heat  the  water  before  it  goes 
through  pipe  P3  to  the  generator. 

The  pumps  P  are  constantly  working  when  the  engine  is  run- 
ning, always  pumping  the  same  amount  of  water  per  minute,  at 
the  same  engine  speed;  however,  it  is  evident  that  sometimes 
more  steam  is  needed  than  at  others  at  the  same  en^ne  speed,  and 
consequently  more  water  will  be  needed. 

The  first  device  for  regulating  the  flow  of  water  is  the  water 
regulator  into  which  the  water  flows  by  pipe  P4.  Its  entrance 
to  the  regulator  is  governed  by  a  valve,  which  only  opens  when 
the  steam  pressure  gets  above  600  pounds. 

This  opening  is  accomplished  by  steam  pressure  through  the  pipe  S3, 
acting  on  a  diaphragm  which  opens  the  valve,  letting  the  water  enter  the 
regulator  and  escape  through  the  pipe  P5  back  to  the  water  tank,  so  that 
when  there  is  600  pounds  pressure,  which  is  the  working  figure,  the  water 
delivered  by  the  pumps  P  does  nol  follow  the  course  to  pipe  Pz  to  the 
generator,  but  is  by-passed  through  pipes  P4  and  Ps  to  the  water  tank. 

With  the  water  delivered  to  the  generator,  gasoline  must  be 
delivered  also  in  order  to  have  heat  to  generate  steam.  The  gaso- 
line is  carried  under  pressure  in  the  tank  at  the  rear  of  the 
chassis,  and  starts  on  its  trip  to  the  burner  through  pipe  G,  the 
first  branch  Gi  goes  to  the  pilot  light  which  must  be  kept  burning 
all  the  time  the  car  is  running. 

This  pilot  Ji^ht  is  a  small  flame  whose  heat  does  not  enter  into  chang- 
ing the  water  mto  steam,  but  sen-es  solely  to  light  the  gasoline  vapor  m 
the  burner,  hs  it  must  be  reaUzed  the  burner  flame  is  out  one  minute  and 
on  the  next,  according  to  the  amount  of  steam  required;  the  automatics 
of  the  system  shut  off  and  turn  on  the  burner  according  to  the  demand, 
but  the  pilot  light  always  burns  to  serve  as  the  match  for  ignition. 
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The  gasoline,  which  goes  to  generate  steam,  follows  pipe  Gs, 
into  the  pointed  end  of  the  How  motor,  where  its  flow  is  regulated 
by  a  valve,  opened  and  closed  according  to  the  water  pressure, 
and  finally  reaches  the  burner  through  the  pipe  G3.  Some  gaso- 
line controlling  valves  are  not  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  object 
of  this  diagram  being  merely  to  show  the  elements  of  the  system. 

Having  the  water  and  gasoline  at  the  generator,  steam  is  the 
product  and  its  course  to  the  engine  is  next  in  order.  It  foUowrs 
the  main  pipe  S,  which,  tefore  reaching  the  engine,  has  aa  en- 


larged section  Si  which  contains  the  copper  rod  of  the  ther- 
mostat,  and  then  reaches  the  engine  throu^  the  continuation  pipe 
S2. 

There  is  a  branch  S3  for  conveying  steam  pressure  to  the 
water  regulator. 

The  Pyrometer  indicates  the  temperature  of  the  steam. 

In  brief,  the  action  of  the  thermostat  is  to  govern  an  additional 
supply  of  water  to  the  generator.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  gets  too  high,  it  means  more  water  is  needed  in  the  gen- 
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erator,  and  the  thermostat  delivers  this  extra  water  supply  as  fol- 
lows :  The  higher  temperature  of  the  steam  expands,  or 
lengthens  a  rod,  which  through  a  rocker  arm  opens  a  valve,  al- 
lowing water  frwn  the  main  supply  pipe  to  flow  through  the  pipe 
T  and  thence  through  pipe  Ti  into  the  flow  motor. 

As  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  steam  drops  to  normal,  the 
thermostat,  through  the  copper  rod,  automatically  shuts  off  this 
water  supply.  There  is  a  further  control  on  the  water  by  the 
flow  motor,  which,  at  a  certain  time,  by-passes  through  the  pipe 
W  water  to  the  tank. 

The  exact  operati(Mi  and  construction  of  the  water  r^ulator, 
the  thermostat,  and  the  flow  motor  follow. 

The  Water  Regulator. — This  device  is  shown  in  fig.  402,  and 
has  as  its  most  essential  feature  a  triple  diaphragm  D  against  one 
side  of  which  the  steam  from  the  engine  bears  through  the  pipe 
S3.  On  the  other  side  of  the  diaphragm  is  a  metal  member  H, 
adjustably  secured  to  the  shaft  B,  and  which  member  at  its  op- 
posite end  bears  up  against  the  lever  L,,  the  lower  end  of  which 
contacts  with  the  stem  of  the  valve  V.  This  valve  V  regulates 
the  water  entrance  P4  from  the  pumps,  so  that  when  the  valve 
opens  water  enters  and  escapes  by  way  of  pipe  P5  to  the  water 
tank.  The  coil  spring  S  normally  holds  the  piece  H  against  the 
diaphragm  so  that  the  valve  V  closes.  However,  when  the  steam 
pressure  through  S3  exceeds  a  certain  figure,  the  diaphragm  is 
forced  to  the  right  compressing  the  spring  S  and  opening  the 
valve  V,  allowing  the  water  to  flow  as  mentioned.  As  indicated 
in  fig.  401  the  water  is  by-passed  to  the  water  tank. 

The  Flow  Motor. — ^As  shown  in  fig.  403,  this  consists  of  three 
parts,  I,  the  right  section  W  in  which  the  water  control  is  ad- 
justed, 2,  the  small  end  portion  G  at  the  left  which  controls  the 
gasoline  flow  to  the  burner,  and  3,  the  connective  portion  C 

Water  enters  direct  from  the  pumps  through  the  opening  WE 
passing  out  through  WD.  Its  control  of  the  water  is  by  the  piston 
P  which  when  moved  leftward  by  the  water  pressure  uncovers  the 
groove  G,  thus  allowing  the  water  to  pass  it  and  escape  through 
the  connection  WD.  This  piston  P  is  in  rigid  connection  with 
the  gasoline  controlling  valve  GV  in  the  left  compartment  of 
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the  flow  motor,  so 
that  the  valve  GV 
also  moves  leftward 
permitting  gasoline, 
which  enters  from  the 
gasoline  tank  through 
the  opening  GE  to 
escape  to  the  burner 
through  another  open- 
ing GD. 

The  faster  the  en- 
gine runs  the  greater 
the  volume  of  water 
delivered  by  the 
pumps  and  the  greater 
the  water  pressure 
against  the  piston  P 
the  further  will  it 
be  moved  leftward 
against  the  spring  S, 
the  more  water  will 
pass  it,  and  propor- 
tionately the  more 
gasoline  will  go  to  the 
burner. 

When  the  piston  P 
has  traveled  leftward 
a  certain  distance  it 
comes  in  contact  with 
the  end  H,  which  is 
on  the  stem  of  the 
valve  WV,  and  a 
further  leftward  move- 
ment of  the  piston  P 
opens  this  water  valve, 
which  allows  water  to 
escape   through  the 
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by-pass  valve  WDi  and  thence  to  the  water  tank.  This  by-pass 
valve  opens  only  when  too  much  water  is  being  pumped,  and  lets 
a  portion  go  back  to  the  tank.  The  entrance  WEi  is  for  water 
admitted  from  the  thermostat  control. 

The  Thermectat. — This  device  is  a  regulator,  acted  on  by  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  after  it  leaves  the  generator,  but  before 
it  reaches  the  engine.  The  operation  of  the  thermostat  is  shown 
in  Fig.  404.  Steam  enters  through  SE  from  the  generator  and  de- 


FiG.  404. — The  While  thermoHtat  [or  regulatlns  the  temperature  of  1 


parts  through  opening  SD  to  the  engine.  In  its  passage  it  con- 
tacts with  a  copper  rod  T  anchored  rigidly  at  one  end  E  in  the 
casing,  and  at  the  end  Ei  bearing  upon  a  lever  L  which  bears 
upon  a  collar  on  the  valve  stem  VS.  The  high  temperature  of 
the  steam  lengthens  the  rod  T  which  through  the  lever  L,  opens 
the  valve  allowing  water  to  flow  to  the  flow  motor  and  thence 
to  the  generator,  thus  reducing  the  steam  temperature.  The  flow 
motor  lets  gasoline  go  to  the  burner  in  proportion  to  the  water 
sent  to  the  generator,  and  if  too  much  water  is  being  pumped,  it 
returns  a  portion  of  the  water  direct  to  the  water  tank>  , 
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To  Start  the  White  Car.— After  the  water  and  fuel  tanks  are 
filled,  air  pumped  to  30  pounds  by  the  hand  air  pump,  and  the 
generator  pumped  full  of  water,  the  sub-burner  V,  fig.  405,  is 
then  lighted. 

The  sub-bumer,  will  in  about  five  minutes,  sufficiently  heat  tbe  vapor- 
izer N  to  vaporize  the  fuel  for  the  main  burner. 


Fio,  405. — side  view  of  dash  of  White  car.  The  Darts  ehown  are  as  fol- 
lows: 12,  pyrometer;  *3,  relief  cock  lever;  8a.  cut  oft  pedal  ailjust- 
Ins  pin;  91,  cut  oR  peda.1;  93.  eimpling:  valve  pedal;  it.  air  pump 
valve  pedal;  9E.  brake  pedal;  lOS.  emergency  gear  Iflver;  1(H.  reverse 
lever;  105,  brake  lever;  108,  cylinder  oiler  pump:  109,  crank  case 
oiler  pump;  111,  blow  off  valve;  112.  driving  shaft;  113,  emergenc; 
gear  rod;  120,  flow  motor:  209.  air  and  vaporizer  fcauKe;  ZIO.  ntaam 
Kau^e;  D.  main  sub-burner  valve:  F.  sub-burner  adjusting  valve; 
O.  warming  UD  valve:  HA.  pipe  connectInK  valve  O  with  vaporiser 
N;  J,  main  burner  valve:  O.  vaporizer  nozzle;  V,  sub-burner  casing: 
W,  sub- burner  casing  door. 

To  start  the  main  burner,  the  warming  up  valve  G  is  slightly 
opened.  This  allows  the  fuel  to  flow  from  the  main  fuel  line 
into  the  vaporizer  N,  through  pipe  HA,  without  passing  through 
any  regulator.     Should  the  vaporizer  not  be  thoroughly  heated  a 
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few  drops  of  raw  fuel  may  drip  from  the  vaporizer  nozzle  O. 
If  this  drop  be  continuous,  valve  G  should  be  closed  to  allow  the 
vaporizer  to  become  hotter. 

It  is  advisable  in  starting  to  open  and  close  valve  G  intermittently  four 
or  five  limes,  the  interval  of  opening  being  about  two  seconds.  By  this 
means  any  sudden  rush  of  fuel  is  avoii^  before  the  vaporizer  gets 
thoroughly  heated. 


a.  408.— The  'While  dash  an  seen  from  the  driver' 

InB   devices   shown    In   Ihe  cut   are  as   follows:  .   ._ _    _..    , 

42,  pyrometer:  43,  relief  cock  lever;  82.  cut  oft  Dedal  adjusting  ,..., 
91,  cut  off  pedal;  33.  slmpllriK  valve  pedal:  34,  air  pump  valve  pedal; 
95.  brake  pedal;  lOS.  cylinder  oiler  pump:  109.  crank  case  oiler  pump; 


a  with  the  steering:  wheel'ls  t 

With  the  main  fire  satisfactorily  started,  valve  G  may  be  left 

open  about  one-quarter  turn.     The  safety  valve  should  now  be 

closely  watched.    This  Is  important,  as  the  steam  pressure  runs 

up  very  quickly  and  any  inattention  when  the  fire  is  first  turned 
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on  may  result  in  excessive  pressure  and  cause  the  safety  vatve  to 
open.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  reaches  300  pounds,  the  surplus 
water  collected  in  the  pipe  should  be  Mown  off  through  the  blow 
off  valve  III  fig.  405,  being  careful  to  close  this  valve  as  soon  as 
steam  appears.  The  steam  pressure  is  then  allowed  to  again 
reach  300  pounds.  The  warming  up  valve  G,  is  now  adjusted 
so  that  there  is  not  over  twenty  pounds  showing  on  the  vaporizer 
pressure  gauge  209. 

With  gear  lever  103  in  the  central  or  neutral  position,  so  that 
the  engine  may  run  without  moving  the  car,  and  with  cylinder 
relief  cocks  opened  by  lever  43,  the  engine  is  started  by  first 
pushing  the  starting  pedal  93  all  the  way  forward  and  then  open- 
ing slightly  the  throttle. 

The  water  should  be  worked  out  of  the  engine  easily  and  care- 
fully,  by  cautious  handling  of  the  throttle  and  by  working  the 
reverse  lever  badt  and  forth  from  forward  to  reverse  position 
until  the  engine  is  warmed  up  and  will  turn  over  freely.  Valve 
G  should  now  be  closed  and  valve  J  opened.  In  warming  up  the 
engine,  just  enough  steam  should  be  admitted  to  the  cylinders  to 
keep  the  engine  moving  slowly  until  all  the  water  is  out  when  it 
will  run  smoothly.  Until  all  the  water  is  out,  the  engine  will  run 
jerkily  on  account  of  this  water  filling  the  clearance  spaces  in 
passing  the  dead  centres,  hence,  the  engine  should  not  be  forced 
by  too  much  throttle  opening,  but  'Jie  water  should  be  worked 
out  gradually. 

When  engine  rims  smoothly,  the  relief  cocks  may  be  closed  by 
throwing  lever  43  over  to  the  right  hand  position.  To  get  the 
cylinders  thoroughly  heated,  the  foot  is  transferred  from  the 
starting  pedal  to  the  cut  off  pedal  gr  and  the  latter  pressed  for- 
ward so  that  steam  will  be  admitted  for  full  stroke.  The  engine 
should  be  run  thus  for  about  one-half  minute  and  then  for  two 
or  three  minutes  with  cut  off  pedal  in  its  normal  position,  allow- 
ing the  steam  to  work  expansively. 

The  air  presure  is  now  pumped  to  50  pounds,  and  the  sub- 
burner  adjusted  to  this  pressure  after  which  the  car  may  be 
started. 
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Summary. — The  operation  of  the  White  system  may  be  stated 
briefly  as  follows : 

1.  When  the  engine  is  running,  it  operates  the  feed  water 
pumps. 

2.  The  urater  regulator  either  by-passes  back  to  the  tank  all  of 
the  water  delivered  by  the  pumps,  when  the  steam  pressure 
exceeds  550  pounds,  or  it  allows  all  of  the  water  to  flow  toward 
the  generator  when  the  steam  pressure  is  less  than  550  pounds. 

That  is  to  say,  the  water  supply  is  controlled  by  an  "all  on"  or  "all  off'' 
action — the  required  variations  being  due  to  changes,  automatically 
brought  about  in  the  frequency  and  durations  of  these  "alt  on"  periods. 

3.  The  feed  water  from  the  pumps  flows  through  two  branches : 

a.  The  flow  motor  branch ; 

b.  The  thermostat  branch. 

The  water  going  through  the  flow  motor  branch  moves  a  piston  in 
the  flow  motor  which  in  turn,  proportionately  opens  the  fuel  valve.  It 
also  opens  the  by-pass  valve  in  the  ftow  motor,  when  the  rate  of  water 
flow  into  the  flow  motor  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  generator,  and  by- 
passes the  excess  water. 

The  water  going  through  the  thermostat  branch,  is  increased  or  de- 
creased in  amount  by  the  action  of  the  thermostat  in  opening  or  closing 
the  water  valve  of  the  thermostat.  This  action  produces  the  necessary 
variations  in  the  ratio  between  the  fuel  supply  to  the  burner  and  feed 
water  supply  to  the  generator. 

The  practical  result  of  the  automatic  actions  of  the  different 
members  of  the  system  is  to  maintain  the  steam  at  a  practically 
uniform  high  pressure  with  a  considerable  degree  of  superheat 
under  all  working  conditions. 

Flash  Steam  Data.— The  following  results  were  obtained  in 
a  series  of  tests  made  on  the  steam  plant  of  the  White  steamer. 
For  the  purpose  of  testing,  the  engine  was  mounted  on  the 
frame  of  a  car  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  completed  motor 
car,  which  was,  however,  supported  by  solid  posts  instead  of 
by  wheels.  The  main  shaft  of  the  engine  was  connected  to  an 
Alden  Prony  brake  and  all  the  horse  power  calculations  were 
for  brake  horse  power,  it  being  deemed  not  advisable  to  use  the 
indicator  on  account  of  the  small  size  and  high  speed  of  the  en- 
^ne. 
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During  certain  of  the  various  tests  the  boiler  pressure  averaged  SK 
poutids,  the  steam  chest  pressure  varied  with  the  load  from  153  pounds  to 
427  pounds,  averaging  303  pounds.  The  temperature  of  th«  steam  near 
the  boiler  average  7^°  Fahr.,  and  that  in  the  steam  chest  757°.  This 
indicates  that  the  steam  leaving  the  boiler  was  superheated  nearly  300°,  that 
entering  the  steam  chest  about  340°,  and  that  exhausted  about  28°,  so  that 
the  steam  in  its  entire  passage  through  the  engine  remained  in  a  super- 
healed  condition. 

The  actual  evaporation' irom  feed  water  at  78°  to  steam  with  the  pres- 
sure and  temperature  as  shown  averaged  10.34  pounds  of  water  per 
pound  of  gasoline.  The  equivalent  evaporation  "from  and  at  zi2°"  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  was  13  pounds  for  Che  highest  re- 
sult 

The  engine  developed  a  horse  power  on  the  brake  at  its  highest  load 
with  a  consumption  of  11.96  pounds  of  feed  water  per  hour.  This  re- 
markably small  consumption  of  feed  water  shows  the  value  of  super- 
heating the  steam,  it  being  well  known  in  steam  engineering  that  the 
saving  in  feed  water  due  lo  superheating  is  a  little  over  one  per  cent,  for 
each  10°  of  superheat. 

The  important  tacts  brought  out  by  the  tests  are :  I,  the  feed  water  con- 
sumption of  a  small  compound  non-condensing  engine  using  highly  super- 
heated steam  is  very  small;  2,  when  a  flash  boiler  is  used,  the  required 
amount  of  heating  surface  to  run  the  engine  is  approximately  one  square 
foot  per  brake  horse  power. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  some  of  Prof.  Carpenter's 
tests: 
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CHAPTER  FORTY. 
Electric  vehici^s. 

The  Term  Electric  Vehicle.— This  is  broadly  applicable  to  al 
great  yariety  of  either  passenger  or  freight  carrying  machines 
which  are  propelled  by  electric  energy  supplied  from  either 
storage  batteries  or  electric  generators  installed  on  the  machines 
themselves,  but  does  not  include  the  storage  cars  used  for  electric 
traction  or  railway  purposes. 

The  principal  types  of  electric  vehicles  which  are  commercially 
successful  at  the  present  time  are : 

I,  Electric  automobiles,  represented  by  various  types  of  road- 
sters, coupes,  phjEtons,  cabs,  etc.,  suitable  for  the  use  of  physi- 
cians, business  men  and  others,  in  city  service. 

3.  Heavy  electric  trucks  and  vans  for  moving  merchandise,  and 
for  delivering  purposes. 

3.  Gasoline-electric  trucks,  which  represent  an  attempt  to  over- 
come the  lack  of  flexibility  of  internal  combustion  engine  by 
combining  it  with  a  direct  current  generator  and  storage  battery. 

The  Motors. — For  electric  vehicles  these  are,  in  all  respects, 
quite  similar  to  railway  motors,  except  that  they  are  designed 
to  operate  safely  at  several  hundred  per  cent,  overload,  whenever 
necessary,  as  for  instance,  when  propelling  the  vehicles  up  a 
steep  hill  or  incline  or  over  a  heavy  road,  so  that  in  spite  of  their 
low  power  rating,  they  yield  a  high  percentage  of  efficiency  and 
are  capable  of  operating  under  several  different  pressures,  and  a 
corresponding  number  of  dififerent  speeds. 

The  accepted  forms  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  transmission 
or  drive  are  of  the  herringbone  gear  and  the  double  reduction 
types,  while  the  direct  connected  spur  gear  has  fallen  into  general 
disuse. 
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The  motor  is  usually  hung  above  the  springs,  thus  being  pro- 
tected from  the  jars  of  travel.  There  are,  however,  several 
forms  of  double  reduction  using  high  speed,  light  motors  by 
means  of  various  combinations  of  gear  and  chain,  with  silent  or 
roller  chains  or  herringbone  gears  for  the  first  reduction,  and 
single  or  double  roller  chains,  level  gears  or  herringbone  gears 
for  the  second  reduction. 

Light  Electric  Vehicles. — Tliese  are  of  various  types,  such  as 
roadsters,  \'ictorias,  phietons,  runabouts  and  coupes,  and  are 
equipped  with  batteries  which  have  a  capacity  ranging  from  75  to 


Bpeea,  B  miles  p 

100  miles  per  charge,  with  controller  arrangements  for  providing 
speeds  varying  from  6  to  26  miles  per  hour.  In  these  cases  the 
number  of  cells  in  each  battery  may  vary  from  10  to  30  according 
to  the  make  and  number  of  plates  in  each  cell.  The  number  of 
pates  in  each  eel!  may  vary  from  ir  to  21. 

Eiectric  Trucks  for  City  Service. — Under  certain  traffic  con- 
ditions and  surface  requirements,  the  superior  mobility  of  the 
gasoline  engine  truck  effects  a  saving  in  drivers  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  the  higher  maintenance  charges,  but  when  the  num- 
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b«r  of  active  trucks  arc  the  same  in  each  case,  the  electric  track 
becomes  more  economical  on  account  of  its  lower  maintenace 
charge, 

r,l'iriif."j''i;j  engine  track  has  the  adv.nlaje  in  all  claues  of  .ervlce 
S  fff.f,™,?  ."  ?"'"ee  tl»»  '!»•  "Inch  is  conveniently  obtainable 
Zm  wifhfn  ;t    i-    ■  *•  f"!  "*"  f"""  f""""  »'  city  "lelivery  .ervice  is 


Gasoline* Electric  Vehicles. — The  principal  disadvantage  of 
the  internal  combustion  motor  or  self-propelled  vehicles  is  its  lack 
of  flexibility;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  principal  disadvantage 
of  the  electric  vehicle  operated  by  means  of  storage  batteries  is 
its  lack  of  mobility.  It  is  evident  that  the  short  coming  in  each 
case  can  be  overcome  only  by  combining  the  internal  combustion 
motor  with  a  direct  current  generator  connected  to  a  storage  bat- 
tery, for  supplying  the  power  required  by  the  electric  motors. 

Such  a  combination  will  operate  at  practically  constant  speed 
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at  all  loads,  as  the  generator  with  the  storage  battery  serves  to 
furnish  the  necessary  overload,  or  consumes  that  portion  of  the 
energy  which  is  not  needed.  Furthermore,  the  transmission  will 
be  entirely  electrical  and  will  possess  the  simplicity  and  flexibility 
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of  electric  control ;  while  the  use  of  motors  will  eliminate  all  dif- 
ferential gears  and  allow  the  attainment  of  various  speeds  by 
series -parallel  combinations. 

A  great  many  vehicles  of  this  type  are  now  being  built  in  the  form  of 
omnibuses  and  trucks  for  city  service  and  freight  and  passenBtr  cats  for 
interurban  railway  service  in  which  they  have  rendered  satisfactory  duty. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-ONE. 

PRINQPLES  OP  ELECTRICITY. 

The  Term  Electricity. — This  is  derived  from  the  Gredc  word 
electrom — amber.  It  was  discovered  more  than  2,000  years  ago 
that  amber  when  rubbed  with  an  ox's  t^l  possessed  the  curious 
property  of  attracting  light  bodies.  It  was  discovered  afterwards 
that  this  property  could  be  produced  in  a  dry  steam  jet  by  friction, 
and  in  A.  D.  1600  or  thereabouts,  that  glass,  sealing  wax,  etc., 
were  also  affected  by  rubbing,  producing  electricity. 

For  convenience,  electricity  is  sometimes  classified  as: 

1.  Static  electricity,  or  electricity  at  rest. 

2.  Dynamic  electricity,  or  electricity  in  motion. ' 

3.  Magnetism,  or  electricity  in  rotation. 

Static  Electricity  is  a  term  employed  to  define  electricity 
produced  by  friction.  It  is  properly  employed  in  the  sense  of  an 
electric  charge  which  shows  itself  by  the  attraction  or  repulsion 
between  charged  bodies. 

When  static  electricity  is  discharged,  it  causes  more  or  less  of  a  cur- 
rent, which  shows  itself  by  the  passage  of  sparks  or  a  brush  discharge ;  by 
a  peculiar  prickling  sensation;  by  an  unusual  smelt  due  to  its  chemical 
effects;  by  heating  the  air  or  other  substances  in  its  path;  and  someiinies 
in  other  ways. 

Dynamic  Electricity, — A  classification  used  to  define  cur- 
rent electricity  to  distinguish  it  from  static  electricity.  The  term 
positive  expresses  the  condition  of  the  point  having  the  higher 
electric  energy  or  pressure,  and,  negative,  the  lower  relative  con- 
dition of  the  other  point,  and  the  current  is  forced  through  the 
circuit  by  the  electric  pressure  at  the  source.  Just  as  a  current  of 
steam  is  impelled  through  pipes  by  the  generating  pressure  at  the 
steam  boiler. 
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Units  of  Electrical  Measurement, — These  are  stated  in  terms 
of  length,  weight  and  time,  which  is  to  say  in  terms  of  centi- 
meters, grams  and  seconds.  The  units  thus  established  are 
largely  arbitrary,  but  they  have  been  carefully  estimated,  so  that 
the  proportions  between  current  strength,  circuit  resistance  and 
voltage  may  be  accurately  maintained. 

The  Ohm,  the  Unit  of  Resistance. — ^The  first  unit  of  electri- 
cal measurement  is  the  ohm.  This  unit  measures  not  only  the 
relative  resistance  of  a  circuit  composed  of  a  conducting  wire  of 
a  given  length  and  diameter,  as  compared  with  wires  of  different 
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ITio.llO.— DlBSram  TlIiutraitlnB  the  Actton  otVoltalc  Indtictian  Betweeo  Two  Orcnita: 

theonBlncludfngBBOurcp  of  electrical  onergy  and  a  swltob;  tbB  other  InoludluK  * 
nlvanometer.  bul  havin(-  no  cell  or  other  electrical  source.  The  directloD  ot  the 
battery  current  In  circuit  1  in  Imllcated  by  the  arrow;  the  arrow  lu  circuit  i  showing 
the  direction  of  the  luduced  currflDt. 


lengths  and  diameters,  composed  of  the  same  material,  but  also 
the  specific  resistance,  which  refers  to  the  variations  in  resisting 
quality  found  between  given  wires  of  the  same  length  and  rtoss- 
section,  made  of  different  materials. 

The  iJifTerent  resistivity  of  several  different  metals,  as  found  in  cir- 
cuils,  preciselv  similar  in  all  points  ot  dimensions,  is  demonstrated  in  the 
fact  that,  while  a  unit  wire  of  silver  shows  a  condttctivity  of  icx^  and  one 
of  copper,  gp,  a  wire  of  iron  gives  oniy  litSo. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ELECTRICITY.  fiei 

The  value  of  the  ohm,  as  Rxed  by  the  Electrical  Congress,  at  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  in  i8q3.  is  equivalent  to  the  resistance  otTered  to  one 
volt  of  E.  M,  F.  by  a  column  of  mercury  106.3  centimeters  in  height 
(about  41.3  inches),  and  one  square  millimeter  (.00155  square  inch)  cross- 
section,  determined  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  (39°  Fahrenheit). 
The  Ampere,  the  Unit  of  Current. — The  ampere  is  the  cur- 
rent produced  by  an  electromotive  force  of  one  volt  in  a  circuit 
having  a  resistance  of  one  ohm.  An  ampere  is  that  quantity  of 
electricity  which  will  deposit  .005084  grain  of  copper  per  second. 

It  is  one-tenth  the  absolute  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  current  strength.  Current 
in  amperes  equals  pressure  in  volts  divided  by  resistance  in  ohms,  or 
again,  electromotive  force  equals  resistance  multiplied  by  current ;  and 
again,  resistance  equals  electromotive  force  divided  by  the  current ;  thus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  terms  are  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  that 
their  relation  to  each  other  is  expressed  by  this  law.  These  are  written 
in  three  ways: 

..  c..| 

2.  E.-C)cR,or 

3.  R.-g 

If  one  volt  will  force  one  ampere  of  current  through  a  circuit  having 
one  ohm  resistance  it  will  like  five  volts  to  force  five  amperes  through  the 
same  circuit.  If  this  resistance  should  be  increased  to  five  ohms  it  would 
take  five  times  five  volts  for  the  proper  number  of  volts  to  force  Ihe 
amperes  through,  which  would  be  25  volts.  From  this  il  can  be  seen  that 
it  is  very  easy  to  obtain  any  one  of  these  quantities  when   we  have  the 

The  Volt,  the  Unit  of  Pressure.— The  volt  is  that  electro- 
motive force  which  can  produce  a  current  of  one  ampere  on  a 
circuit  having  a  resistance  of  one  ohm. 

There  are  several  specified  equivalents  for  estimating  the  exact  value 
of  one  volt  E.  M.  P.,  but  these  usually  refer  to  the  determined  capacity  of 
some  given  type  of  galvanic  cell. 


The  Watt,  the  Unit  of  Work.— This  represents  the  rate  of 
energy  of  one  ampere  of  current  under  a  pressure  of  one  volt, 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  product  of  the  voltage  multiplied  by  the 
amperage. 
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Other  equivalents  of  the  watt  make  it  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  resistance  by  the  square  of  the  current,  or  the  quotient  of 
the  square  of  the  voltage  hy  the  resistance. 

Thus,  a  current  of  (ei 
20,000  watts,  as  will  aisc 

Electrical  Horse  Power. — ^The  operative  capacity  of  an  elec- 
trical motor  is  usually  stated  in  terms  of  watts,  or  kilowatts  ( i,ooo 
watts),  which  may  be  reduced  to  horsepower  equivalents  by  di- 
viding by  746,  which  figure  indicates  the  number  of  watts  to  an 
electrical  horse  power. 


Fiw.  411.and41Sii— Bectlona.1  DlagraniB  IIIu«tmttiiK  the  ConstrucUon  of  Volt 
and  Ammeters.  The  Iron  coro  1b  aecured  to  Uie  base  plate  by  a  screw. 
Tbe  active  coll  Is  shown  wound  around  It  from  end  to  end. 

The  Energy  Consumption  of  Electric  Vehicles. — The  cur- 
rent consumption  of  electric  vehicles  operated  by  storage  batteries 
varies  more  or  less  with  the  different  makes,  but  some  idea  of 
the  same  may  be  obtained  from  the  results  of  a  test  run  of  62 
miles  over  dirty  and  slippery  roads  recently  made  in  France. 
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In  this  run,  a  number  of  electric  vehicles,  each  cariying  four  passengers 
and  weighing,  complete,  over  2  tons,  covered  the  entire  distance  at  an 
average  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour,  with  an  energy  consumption  of  about 
160  watt-hours  per  Ion  mile. 

The  best  performance  was  that  of  a  Vedrine,  which  required  155  watt- 
hours  per  ton  mile.  Under  ordinarj;  conditions  this  vehicle  consumes 
from  no  to  120  watt-hours  per  ton  mile. 

Electricity  Meters. — The  electrical  gauges,  ammeters  and 
voltmeters,  used  on  automobiles  are  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  the  D'Arsonval  galvanometer,  with  either  a  permanent  or  a 
variable  field. 


The  general  features  are  ■  small  oscillating  solenoid  whose  core  is 
mounted  on  jeweled  bearings,  arranged  like  a  dynamo  armature  between 
the  poles  of  (he  permanent  horseshoe  magnet,  with  a  hand  or  pointer 
]>ivoted  at  the  bearing,  so  as  to  indicate  the  variation  in  electrical  condi- 
tions on  a  graduated  scale. 

A  coiled  steel  spring  attached  at  the  base  of  the  needle  acts  to  restrain 
and  control  its  movements,  thus  ensuing  reliable  indications  of  current 
■trengtb  or  intensity. 

Forms  of  Volt-Ammeter. — For  automobile  use  a  voltmeter 
and  an  ammeter  are  usually  mounted  on  one  base,  with  their 
graduated  scale  cards  sufficiently  near  together  to  enable  rapid 
reading  of  battery  conditions.  These  instruments  frequently  have 
the  scale  traced  on  glass,  so  as  to  be  illuminated  at  nig^t  by  an 
incandescent  lamp  placed  behind  it. 
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As  shown  in  figs.  413  and  414,  volt -ammeters  made  fay  different 
manufacturers  vary  in  appearance — one  type  having  the  two 
scales  arranged  side  by  side,  another  end  to  end.  The  voltmeter 
indicates  the  pressure  between  battery  terminals,  while  the  am- 
meter scale  indicates  the  current  strength, 

Reading  Speed  and  Power  Output. — In  running  the  vehicle 
the  voltmeter  scale  reading  indicates  the  amount  of  charge  still 
remaining  in  the  battery^the  difference  between — and  the  am- 
meter rate  at  which  it  is  being  used. 

If  the  speed  of  a  vehicle  on  a  hard  level  road  be  determined  and  the 
reading  noted  in  connection  with  it,  the  ammeter  may  be  used  as  a  very 
good  speed  indicator  for  operation  under  similar  conditions. 

The  ammeter  indicates  an  overload,  which,  if  above  a  definite 
specified  figure,  would  likely  damage  the  battery,  as  when  at- 
tempting to  start  with  brakes  set,  or  in  beginning  the  ascent  of  a 
heavy  grade  from  a  standstill.  The  amount  of  power  being  con- 
sumed by  the  motor  is,  of  course,  always  the  product  of  the  volts 
by  the  amperes.  Thus,  with  readings  of  80  volts  and  16  amperes, 
1,280,  or  about  1.7  horse  power,  are  being  constantly  used. 

Voltmeter  Indications. — Although  the  voltmeter  should 
always  register  between  1.75  and  2.6  per  cell,  the  former  figure 
indicating  the  point  of  discharge — it  may  happen  that  an  un- 
usually heavy  road  will  bring  the  needle  temporarily  below  that 
point.  Such  indication  does  not  of  necessity  mean  that  the  bat- 
tery is  exhausted,  as  on  coming  upon  a  better  road,  it  will  quidcly 
resume  its  normal  reading. 
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CHAPTER    FORTY-TWO. 

THB  OPERATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OS  DYNAMOS  AND  MOTORS. 

Dynamos  and  Motors.— The  machines  for  converting  me- 
chanical movement  into  electrical  current,  and  for  conveying  elec- 
trical current  into  mechanical  movement,  in  other  words,  the 
dynamo  generator  and  the  electric  motor,  respectively,  are  the 
same  so  far  as  the  general  features  of  their  construction  are  con- 
cerned. In  operation,  however,  the  motor  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
the  dynamo. 


laite&d  of  end  ti 

The  Essential  Parts  of  Dynamos  and  Motors. — The  essen- 
tial parts  of  a  dynamo  generator  and  also  of  an  electric  motor 
are: 

I.  The  field  magnets  constructed  like  ordinary  electromagnets, 
and  having  two  or  any  even  number  of  opposed  poles  with  their 
windings  connected  in  series. 
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2.  The  armature  rotating  between  the  fields,  so  as  to  cut  the 

lines  o£  magnetic  force. 

3,  The  pole  pieces,  which  are  the  exposed  ends  of  the  magnet 


Fid.  416.— DlBeram  IlluntratlnK  the  Dtrectlone  of  the  Current  In   the   FieM    . 
Win'dlnKB  and  the  Induced  Current,  aa  found  In  magnets,  solenoids  and 
drnamo  operation. 


ina.  41S.-Dia£nm  of  a  Dynamo  Electrical  Generator,  arranged  tor  producing  u  >lt«f 
nMlDg  cumnt.  Bhowlne  the  conHCructlonol  and  operatlva  lesitDns.  Hen  N  and  8 
sre  the  poslitve  and  negative  poles  of  the  fleld  mBgnet«,  between  which  the  lines  of 
force  are  shuvrn  by  the  dotted  llnw.  A  ta  the  ■rmsture  ■pindle;  B>  snd  B>,  the 
brushes  besrlng  on  the  ting  drums:  C,  the  ooll,  or  winding,  of  the  annatun;  Ei.  the 
ouuide  circuit  to  which  the  current  le  supplied. 

4.  The  commutator  or  collector. 

5.  The  brushes  which  rest  upon  the  cylindrical  surfaces  of  the 
commutator,  and  as  the  terminals  of  the  outside  circuit,  take  up 
and  deliver  the  current  generated  in  the  coils  of  the  armature 
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The  Varieties  of  Dynomo-aenerators. — There  are  a  number 
of  species  of  dynamo,  differing  in  details,  such  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  armatures,  the  winding  of  the  field  magnets,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Series  Motor. — The  motors  used  on  electric  carriages  are 
generally  series  wound,  that  type  having  been  found  very  well 
adapted  to  most  ordinary  requirements,  and  from  many  points  of 
view  the  most  efficient  in  operation.  It  also  possesses  the  valu- 
able characteristic  of  automatically  adjusting  the  consumption  of 
power,  as  it  were,  to  the  load. 


tia.  417.— A  Typicul  DyDuno-ElectricsBl  Qaiieretor,  with  parM  Uttered.   A.  the  umktural 

B,  B  Iha  bruBhtB;  C,  the  eommutator;  E,  E,  the  wiadLnp  o(  tho  field  m»«notB;  M, 
the  pole  piece  ol  the  udient  field  m«oet;  F,  F,  Wring*  of  lie  ..rmature  ■pmrlle: 
I.  L,  the  lend  virag;  F,  the  puUsy;  T,  T,  leimmal  canneotiaaxif  theoulaidi  mroiut. 

Thus,  at  a  light  load  it  will  take  small  current,  while  as  the  resisting 
torque  on  the  machine  increases,  power  sufficient  for  demands  is  con- 
stantly absorbed,  thus  enabling  the  motor  to  take  extreme  overloads  with 
high  efficiency. 

Shunt  and  Compound  Motors. — ^With  a  view  to  increasing 
the  efficiency  or  automobile  motors,  several  designers  have  pro- 
posed the  use  of  shunt  and  compound  windings,  whose  advantages 
in  several  particulars  have  been  made  apparent  in  other  branches 
of  electrical  activity. 
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Shunt  wound  motors,  in  which  the  field  coils,  instead  of  being 
in  series  with  the  armature,  are  on  a  shunt  between  the  lead 
terminals,  are  very  largely  used  on  constant-potential  circuits, 
on  account  of  their  ability  to  regulate  the  speed,  maintaining  it 
at  a  virtually  uniform  rate,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  load  up  to  a 
certain  point. 

In  hill  climbing,  one-ihird  and  even  more  of  the  extra  energy  con- 
sumed can  be  recovered  by  coasting  down  tlie  other  side  with  the  coa- 
troUer  set  a  notch  or  two  below  the  coasting  speed. 


Fro.  418. -Plan  Diagram  of  Blnsle  Motor  Attached  to  Rear  Axle  ThroUBb 
"Herri ng-bone"  Hlngle  Reducing:  Geara.  A  Is  the  left-hand  section  at 
the  divided  rear  axle:  B.  the  right-hand  section  o(  the  rear  aile;  C.  ths 
brake  drum;  b.  the  spiral  pinion  on  the  motor  shaft  driving  the  worm 
gear,  t.  on  the  'Slllerentlal:  E,  plug  tor  greasing  gears;  F.  set  screw  for 
locking  ball  race;  G,  slot  for  wrench  to  adjust  threaded  ring,  H,  against 
ball  bearloga. 

The  Commutator  and  Its  Uae. — In  general,  the  commutator  is 

formed  of  alternating  sections  of  conducting  and  non-conducting 
material,  running  lengthwise  to  the  axis,  upon  which  it  turns. 
The  commutator  is  used  to  collect  the  current  produced  by  the 
cutting  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  so  as  to  cause  them  all  to 
concur  to  a  desired  result,  transforming  what  would  naturally  be 
an  alternating  current  into  a  direct  current. 

Electric  Motor  Troubles. — The  following  digest  of  common 
motor  troubles  is  given  by  Mr.  George  T.  Hauchett  in  The  Auto- 
mobile, and  is  re-printed  by  permission : 
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"While  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  electrician  to  operate  an  elec- 
trically driven  vehicle,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  know  what  to 
do  when  certain  troubles  occur. 

"IjCt  us  consider  first  a  single  motor  equipment  provided  with 
a  battery  which  is  connected  in  different  ways  for  the  various 
speeds.  Suppose  an  attempt  is  made  to  start,  and  the  vehicle 
does  not  respond  and  the  ammeter  shows  no  indication.  This 
almost  invariably  means  open  circuit ;  that  is  to  say,  the  path  for 
the  electricity  from  the  batteries  to  the  motors  is  not  closed.  We 
may  find  open  circuits  at  any  of  the  following  points : 

"A.  The  battery  contacts.  They  may  be  and  often  are  so  badly 
corroded  as  to  prevent  the  necessary  metal-to-metal  contact. 

"B.  The  controller.  A  connection  may  be  loose  or  the  fingers 
may  not  make  contact 


1.  F.  M.  under  full  load. 
Fic.    W.— General   Electric   Uotor  for   Medium -weight  Vehicles.     Capacity. 
16  amperes  at  SB  volts;  860  B.  P.  M.  at  Cull  load. 

"C.  The  running  plug  may  sometimes  be  out  or  not  making 
proper  contact, 

"D.  The  motor  brushes.  May  have  dropped  out  or  the  tension 
may  be  'so  weak  that  they  do  not  make  contact, 

"E,  The  emergency  switch  may  be  open. 

"Leave  the  controller  till  the  last.  It  is  but  a  moment  to  in- 
spect the  other  joints  and  to  discover  the  trouble  in  them  after 
an  hour's  fussing  with  the  controller  is  clearly  a  waste  of  time, 

"If  Uie  motor  tries  to  start,  but  the  current  is  not  sufficient,  as 
shown  by  the  ammeter,  poor  cwitact  or  weak  battery  may  be  sus- 
pected.   Dischaiged  battery  will  be  betrayed  by  a  low  voltmeter 
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indication,  but  if  the  voltmeter  registers  the  normal  amount, 
poor  contact  should  be  sought.  Any  contacts  which  are  part  of 
the  electric  circuit,  such  as  binding  posts,  brushes,  switch  jaws 
or  controller  fingers  must  be  bright  metal-to-metal  contacts.  If 
they  are  dirty  or  corroded  the  contact  may  be  so  bad  that  the  flow 
of  current  is  seriously  reduced  or  interrupted  altogether. 

"Improper  Connections. — Sometimes  the  absence  of  ampere 
indication  and  no  motion  of  the  vehicle  points  to  a  very  serious 
trouble,  namely,  the  improper  connection  of  the  batteries.  This 
will  be  shown  by  heavy  sparks  at  the  controller;  in  fact,  heavy 
sparks  at  the  controller,  absence  of  ammeter  indications  and  re- 
fusal of  the  vehicle  to  move,  could  only  be  caused  by  one  other 
difficulty  than  this,  which  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

"When  the  battery  is  not  properly  connected,  the  motion  of 
the  controller  causes  the  sections  of  battery  to  exchange  current 
between  themselves  at  a  ruinous  rate.  The  terminals  of  the  cells 
and  those  to  which  they  should  be  connected  ought  to  be  plainly 
marked,  or,  better  still,  so  constructed  that  it  is  impossible  to 
go  wrong.  If  the  trouble  just  cited  is  the  fact,  one  or  more  sets 
of  terminals  of  the  cells  will  be  found  to  be  connected  to  the 
wrong  wires. 

"If  the  vehicle  fails  to  move  and  the  flow  of  current  as  indi- 
cated by  the  ammeter  is  enormous,  shut  off  the  power  at  once. 
Serious  damage  may  ensue  if  this  is  not  done.  Then  look  to  see 
if: 

"A.  The  brakes  are  on. 

"B.  The  vehicle  is  stalled  or  blocked. 

"C.  The  gears  are  free  and  there  is  no  obstacle  between  the 
teeth. 

"If  the  motor  makes  a  noticeable  attempt  to  move  the  trouble 
is  probably  something  of  this  mechanical  nature. 

"Short  Circuits. — If,  however,  large  current  is  Indicated  and 
the  motor  remains  absolutely  inert,  the  trouble  is  electrical,  and 
the  inference  is  that  the  current  does  not  go  through  the  motor 
at  all.  Lift  one  of  the  motor  brushes  and  try  the  vehicle  again. 
If  the  large  current  is  still  indicated,  the  inference  becomes  a 
certainty.  This  trouble  is  known  as  short  circuit,  that  is  to  say, 
a  spurious  path  for  the  current  which  deflects  it  out  of  the  motor. 
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In  the  controller  may  be  sought: 

"A.  Foreign  pieces  of  metal  making  contact  between  portioDC 
oi  the  electrical  circuit. 

"B.  Loose  fingers  which  may  make  contact  with  wrong  parts  of 
the  controller  or  with  each  other. 

"C.  Dirt  between  the  fingers  or  contacts. 

"D.  Breaks  in  the  insulation  permitting  the  wires  to  make  con- 
tact with  adjacent  metal  or  with  each  other. 

"If  the  controller  appears  to  be  all  right,  look  in  the  motor  for : 

"A.  Broken  insulation,  allowing  the  bare  wires  to  touch  the 
frame  or  each  other. 


kt  OD  the  riEht  the  I 


"B.  Dirt  between  contacts  or  between  Hve  metal  and  the  motor 
frame. 

"C.  Foreign  materials  bridging  contacts. 

"In  such  a  case  it  is  sometimes  of  assistance  to  turn  wi  the 
current  for  an  instant.  The  defective  place  may  betray  its  lo- 
cality by  a  smoke  or  spark. 

"If,  when  the  brush  Is  lifted,  and  the  vehicle  tried,  the  ex- 
cessive current  indication  disappears,  'Jiere  are  but  two  electrical 
troubles  that  are  possible : 

"A,  The  magnet  coils  of  the  motor  may  be  short  circuited. 

"B.  The  ammeter  may  not  be  reading  correctly. 

"The  latter  trouble  is  least  likely;  the  former  should  be  sought 
first 
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"A  series  motor  with  a  short  circuited  magnet  coil  will  call 
for  a  large  current  but  will  do  nothing  with  it.  Therefore,  exam- 
ine the  magnet  coil  terminals  for  troubles  of  this  nature. 

"A  short  circuit  may  exist  even  if  the  ammeter  does  not  in- 
dicate it.  In  such  a  case  it  is  usually  found  in  the  controller, 
which  sparks  heavily  when  operated,  although  the  vehicle  does 
not  move.  This  combination  of  phenomena  also  indicates  im- 
proper connection  of  the  batteries,  as  has  been  previously  ex- 
plained. 

"An  excessive  call  for  current  is  accompanied  with  a  drop  in 
the  voltmeter  indication. 


Fit  428.-Oeneral   Electric   Motor,   Deslgnefl  for  Heavy  Vehicle  Use,   wltb 
BlnKle  or  double  reduction.    Capacity,  30  amperes  at  SS  volts;  800  R.  P.  M. 

"Two-Motor  Troubles. — With  a  two-motor  equipment  the 
difficulties  that  may  arise  differ  but  little.  A  few  which  are 
peculiar  to  this  type  may  be  mentioned.  Such  motors  are  some- 
times run  in  two  ways.  The  first  notch  connects  the  motors  in 
series,  while  the  higher  speed  notches  connect  the  motors  in 
parallel.  If  one  of  the  motors  open-circuits  on  a  series  notch, 
the  vehicle  stops,  for  the  entire  motive  circuit  is  broken.    If  it 
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open-circuits  on  a  parallel  notch,  that  motor  stops  and  the  other, 
with  its  circuit  to  the  batteries  intact,  continues  to  run  and  may 
cause  the  vehicle  to  make  some  abrupt  and  unexpected  turns.  If 
either  of  the  motors  gets  short-circuited,  the  exact  converse  takes 
place.  If  the  accident  occurs  on  a  series  notch  the  unimpaired 
motor  continues  to  run-,  and,  it  may  be  added,  at  nearly  double  its 
previous  speed.  If  it  occurs  on  a  parallel  notch  a  short  circuit  on 
one  motor  constitutes  a  short  circuit  on  the  other  also,  and  if  the 
short  circuit  is  sufficiently  severe  both  motors  will  stop,  even 
though  an  enormous  current  may  be  drawn  from  the  batteries." 


FlQ.f24.-Type  or  General  Etectiio  Llpht  Velitcle  Kigtor,  with  cas«  opra,  hhawlnR 

commulsior  and  brngh  unparatns.    The  pi-' '  ' — '  '  ■  "■ '  ' —  -" —  ' 

reduction.    Bnlh  end  heads  and  gear  lioosl 
br  luffs  Ui  budy.    Capacity,  3l>i  amperes  at 
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CHAPTER  FORTY-THREE. 

STORAGB  BATTERIES. 

Introduction. — Storage  batteries  are  generally  described  as 
being  devices  for  storing  electric  energy,  which  may  be  utilized 
subsequently  for  various  purposes.  The  term  accumulators  is 
sometimes  applied  from  the  fact  that  they  "accumulate"  electric 
energy  when  charged  from  an  outside  source.  Storage  batteries 
are  also  called  secondary  batteries  to  distinguish  them  from  bat- 
teries of  the  primary  type. 

Secondary  batteries  are  in  no  sense  generators  of  electricity  but  are 
employed  to  accumulate  a  given  quantity  of  electric  energy,  the  quantity 
of  which  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  hours  required  to  discharge  it  at 
a  given  rate. 

The  General  Theory  of  Storage  Batteries.— The  general 
theory  upon  which  a  secondary  battery  operates  was  discovered  as 
eariy  as  l8oi,  when  Gautherot  discovered  that  if  two  plates  of 
platinum  or  silver,  immersed  in  a  suitable  electrolyte,  be  con- 
nected to  tlie  terminals  of  an  active  primary  cell  and  current  is 
allowed  to  flow  for  any  desired  period,  a  small  current  could  be 
obtained  on  an  outside  circuit  connecting  these  two  electrodes, 
as  soon  as  the  primary  battery  had  been  disconnected.  The 
process  which  takes  place  in  this  case  is  briefly  as  follows : 

An  electrolyte,  consisting  of  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  actd,  permits 
ready  conduction  of  the  current  from  the  primary  battery,  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  acid  in  certain  limits  the  smaller  being  the  resistance 

The  effect  of  the  current  passing  through  the  electrolyte  is  the  decom- 
position  of  the  water,  which  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  bubbles 
upon  the  exposed  surfaces  of  both  electrode  sheets,  these  bubbles  being 
formed  by  oxygen  gas  on  the  plate  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the 
primary  battery  and  hydrogen  on  the  plate  connected  to  the  negative  pole 
of  the  battery. 

Because,  however,  the  oxygen  Is  unable  to  attack  either  platinum  or 
silver  under  such  conditions,  the  capacity  of  such  a  device  to  act  as  an 
electrical  accumulator  is  practically  limited  to  the  point  at  which  both 
plates  are  covered  with  bubbles.  After  this  point  the  gases  will  begin 
to  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 

£76 
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Tn  this  simple  apparatus,  as  in  the  storage  cells  manu factored  at  ihe 
present  day,  the  prime  condition  to  ojjeration,  is  that  the  resistance  of  the 
ekctrolyte  should  be  as  low  as  possible  in  order  that  the  current  may 
pass  freely  and  with  full  effect  between  the  electrodes.  If  the  resistance 
of  the  electrolyte  be  too  small,  the  current  intensity  will  cause  the  water 
to  boil  rather  than  to  occasion  the  electrolytic  effects  noted  above. 

As  soon  as  the  current  from  the  primary  cell  is  discontinued,  and  the 
two  electrode  plates  from  the  secondary  cell  are  joined  by  an  outside  wire, 
a  small  current  will  be  caused  to  ilow  upon  that  outside  circuit  by  the 
reeomposition  of  the  acid  and  water  sohilion.  The  process  is  in  a  very 
dcfiniie  sense  a  reversal  of  that  by  which  the  current  is  generated  in  a 
primarv  celL 


10.  <Z5.— One  Plate. 

Inserting  buttona  i     _   ,     .  .  

rations.     Some  such  cells  use  crimped  ribbons  oi  hiqi 
— - — .   In    (i,g   perforations,    others    pure    red    lead    i 


Hydrogen  collected  opon  the  negative  plate,  which  was  the  cathode,  so 
long  as  the  primary  battery  was  in  circuit,  is  given  off  to  Ihe  liquid  im- 
mediately surroundmg  it,  uniting  with  its  particles  of  oxygen  and  causing 
the  hydrogen,  in  combination  with  Ihem,  to  unite  with  the  particles  of 
oxygen  next  adjacent,  continuing  the  process  until  the  opposite  positive 
plate  is  reached,  when  the  oxygen  collected  there  is  finally  combined  with 
the  surplus  hydrogen,  going  to  it  from  the  surrounding  solution. 

This  chemical  process  causes  the  current  to  emerge  (rom  the  positive 
plale,  which  was  the  anode,  so  long  as  the  primary  battery  was  in  circuit. 
The  current  thus  produced  will  continue  until  the  reeomposition  of  the 
gases  is  complete;  then  ceasing  because  these  gases,  as  before  stated,  do 
not  combine  with  the  metal  of  the  electrodes. 

Plate  Material. — The  material  from  which  storage  battery 
plates  are  made  depends  largely  upon  the  use  to  which  they  are 
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to  be  adapted.  Batteries  are  now  being  manufactured  with  plates 
made  of  ircm  and  nickel,  lead  and  zinc,  and  lead  and  lead,  the 
latter  being  used  almost  exclusively. 

In  batteriea  of  this  claas  the  negative  pbtes  are  made  of  sponge  lead, 
which  has  a  light  gray  color  and  is  very  soft  The  positive  plates  are 
of  peroxide  of  lead,  being  dull  chocolate  in  color  and  hard  in  texture. 


TtA.  4 Sfc— "Unformed"  Plata  of  One  Pattern  of  "Gould"  StoraKa  OgO,  TM 
parttcular  plate  abown  baa  total  outside  dEmeDBlona  of  Sif  iacbaa. 
Tbo  clear  outline  of  the  groavea  indicates  abaence  of  rTlrlaai,  dM  to 
action  of  *Vormltic"  aolutiona,  or  cbarvliis  current. 

Types  of  Storage  Batteries. — In  general  storage  batteries 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
I.  The  Plante; 
3.  The  Faure. 

The  diffei^nce  is  principally  in  the  method  of  constructing  the 
plates. 

In  the  Plante  type,  the  lead  is  chemically  attacked  and  finally 
converted  into  lead  peroxide,  probably  after  it  has  gone  through 
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eeveral  intermediate  changes.  The  plates  are  all  formed  as 
positive  plates  first  and  then  all  that  are  intended  for  negatives 
are  reversed,  the  peroxide  being  changed  into  sponge  lead. 

In  order  to  make  this  type  of  plate  more  efScient,  and  its  formation 
more  rapid,  the  surfaces  are  finely  subdivided,  the  following  methods  being 
those  most  common :  scoring,  grooving,  laminating,  casting  pressing  ana 
by  the  use  of  a  lead  wool. 


Pro.  <«.— One  Coll  of  the  "Gouia"*  Storage  Battery  for  Electric  Teblele  Uaa. 


According'  to  the  data  given  by  the  manufacturers,  this  cell,  contalnlw 
four  nBgatlves  and  three  positive  plates,  has  a  normal  charxInB  rate  Of 
£7  BDiperes;  a  distance  rate  of  22;^  amperes  (or  4  hours:  a  capacity  of 
Bl  ampere-hours  at  3  hours'  discharge,  and  of  90  ampere-hours  at  1 
hours'  discharge.  The  plates  are  each  6Mi7M  inches,  and  the  total  di- 
mensions of  the  cell,  enclosed  In  Us  rubber  Jar,  are  SHxBWiIl  Inches. 
Forty  auch  cells  are  Koneralty  used  (or  an  average  llgtit  vehicle  battery. 

The  Faure  or  pasted  type  is  one  which  is  formed  by  attaching 
the  active  material  by  some  mechanical  means  to  the  grid  proper. 
The  active  material  first  used  for  this  purpose  was  red  lead,  which 
was  reduced  in  a  short  time  to  lead  peroxide  when  connected  as 
the  positive  or  anode,  or  to  spongy  metallic  lead  when  connected 
as  the  cathode  or  negative,  thus  forming  platen  of  the  same 
chemical  compound  as  in  the  Plante  type. 
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The  materials  used  at  the  present  time  by  the  manufacturers 
for  making  this  paste  are  very  largely  a  secret  with  them,  but  in 
general  they  consist  of  pulverized  lead  or  lead  oxide  mixed  with 
some  liquid  to  make  a  paste. 

The  Faure  plates  are  usually  lighter  and  of  higher  capacity  than  the 
Plante,  but  have  a  tendency  to  shed  the  material  horn  the  grid,  thus 
making  the  battery  useless. 


Pio.  A2%r~X  Typical  Storage  Cell  Encloaed  In  a  Glass  Jar.    Thia  cell  repre- 
sents  one   of   the  beBt-known   makes   of   the   PlanlS  genuB.     With   five 

Etatea,  as  shown,  such  a  cell  has  a  capacity  of  SO  ampere-hours,  at  H 
oura  discharge;  of  70  ampere-hours,  at  B  hours"  dlacharBe;  of  eo  am- 
pere-houra,  at  3  houra'   dlscharBe,    with   a  dlacharge  rate  of  10  ampere- 

in  8  houra;  of  14  amperes  In  5  hours    a"-^  '^^  ""*  -"-"""-'-  '-  o  i 'n-i. 

total  oulBlde  dluiensions  of  this  cell  e 
Of  each  plate's  active  surface.  T^iTH 

Many  ways  have  been  fried  for  mechanically  holding  the  active  material 
to  the  grid,  the  general  method  being  by  a  special  design  in  the  shape  of 
the  grid.  Some  of  these  designs  are  solid  perforated  sheets  or  lattice 
work;  corrugated  and  solid  recess  plates  not  perforated;  ribbed  p] ales 
with  projecting  portions;  grid  cast  around  active  material;  lead  envelopes; 
triaiiKular  troughs  as  horizontal  ribs. 
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Points  on  Care  and  Operation. — On  the  manner  of  operating 
and  maintaining  storage  batteries  for  use  in  electric  vehicles  and 
for  other  purposes,  there  are  a  number  of  points  to  be  considered. 

However,  since  full  directions  are  always  furnished  by  manu- 
facturers with  each  set  of  cells,  it  is  necessary  to  give  only  the 
merest  outlines  here. 

The  electrolyte  usually  consists  of  I  part  of  chemically  pure  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  several  parts  of  water.  The  propor- 
tion of  water  differs  with  the  several  types  of  cell  from  three  parts  to 
eight  parts,   as    specified   in   the    directions   accompanying   the       "         '' 


making  the  mixture  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  hydrometer  to  test  the 
specific  gravity  of  both  the  acid  and  the  solution.  The  most  suitable  acid 
should  show  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1,760,  or  66°  Baume. 

The  mixture  should  be  made  by  pouring  the  acid  slowly  into 
the  water,  never  the  reverse.  As  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated, 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  pour  the  water  into  the  acid;  the  latter  is 
corrosive  and  will  painfully  burn  the  flesh. 

Distilled  or  rain  water  should  be  used  in  preparing  the  electrolyte.  When 
made,  the  solution  should  be  allowed  to  cool  for  several  hours  or  until' 
its  temperature  is  approximately  that  of  the  atmosphere  (60°  being  the 
average).  At  this  point  it  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1,200 
or  25  Baume,  If  the  hydrometer  show  a  higher  reading,  water  may 
be  added  until  the  correct  reading  is  obtained;  if  a  lower  reading,  dilute 
add  may  be  added  with  similar  intent. 

The  electrolyte  should  never  be  mixed  in  jars  containing  the  battery 
plates,  but  preferably  in  stone  crocks,  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Furthermore,  it  should  never  be  placed  in  the  cell  until  perfectly  cooL 

As  soon  as  possible  after  placing  the  electrolyte  in  the  cell,  the  charging 
current  should  be  applied. 

Connections  for  Charging. — In  charging  a  storage  battery,  it 
is  of  prime  importance  that  the  connections  with  the  generator  be 
properly  arranged.  This  means  that  the  positive  pole  of  the  gen- 
erator should  be  invariably  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the 
secondary  battery — which  is  to  say,  the  pole  which  is  positive  in 
action  when  the  current  is  emerging  from  the  secondary  battery, 
or  the  pole  that  is  connected  to  the  positive  plates. 

An  error  in  making  the  connections  will  result  in  entire  de- 
rangement of  the  battery  and  its  ultimate  destruction. 

In  charging  a  storage  battery  for  the  first  time  it  is  essential  that  the 
current  should  be  allowed  to  enter  at  the  positive  pole  at  about  one-half 
the  usual  charging  rate  prescribed;  but  after  making  sure  that  all  neces- 
sary conditions  have  been  fulfilled,  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  rate  to  that 
prescribed  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  particular  battery. 
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Portable  Instruments  used  with  Batteries.^ — The  following 
outfit  should  be  obtained  for  use  in  charging  batteries : 

1.  Hydrometer  Syringe  (specific  gravity  tester)  ; 

2.  Acid  testing  set  (can  be  used  instead  of  syringe) ; 

3.  Low  reading  voltmeter  and  suitable  prods; 

4.  Thermometer. 

Period  of  Charging  a  New  Battery. — With  several  of  the 
best  known  makes  of  the  storage  battery  the  prescribed  period 
for  the  first  charge  varies  between  twenty  and  thirty  hours.  The 
manufacturers  of  a  well  known  cell  of  the  Plante  genus  prescribe 
for  the  first  charge,  half  rate  for  four  hours,  after  which  the  cur- 
rent may  be  increased  to  the  normal  power  and  continued  for 
twenty  hours  successively. 

The  strength  of  current  to  be  used  in  charging  a  cell  should 
be  in  proportion  to  its  own  ampere  hour  capacity. 

Thus,  89  given  by  several  manufacturers  and  other  authorities,  the  nor- 
mal charging  rate  for  a  cell  of  400  ampere  hours  should  be  fifty  amperes; 
or  one-eighth  of  its  ampere  hour  rating  in  amperes  of  charging  current. 


of  the  battery  when  charged.  The  fact  that  a  storage  cell  is  fully  cliarged 
is  evident  by  the  apparent  boiling  of  the  electrolyte  and  a  tree  giving- 
off  of  gas.  It  may  also  be  determined  by  the  voltmeter,  which  will  show 
whether  the  normal  pressure  has  been  attained.  At  the  first  charge  of 
the  battery  the  voltage  should  be  allowed  to  rise  somewhat  above  the 

Saint  of  normal  pressure,  but  thereafter  should  be  discontinued  at  a  speci- 
ed  point 


Care  should  be  taken  in  charging  a  battery  not  to  have  a  naked 
flame  anywhere  in  its  vicinity. 

To  either  discharge  or  charge  a  battery  at  too  rapid  a  rate  involves  the 
generation  of  heat.  Thus,  while  this  is  not  liable  lo  result  in  flame  under 
usual  conditions,  the  battery  may  take  fire,  if  it  be  improperly  connected 

or  improperly  used. 

Changed    Specific    Gravity   of    the    Electrolyte.— Another 

effect  resulting  from  the  first  charging  of  a  storage  cell  is  a 
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change  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte.  According  to  the 
figures  already  given,  this  should  be  about  1,200,  when  the  solu- 
tion is  first  poured  into  the  cells. 

At  the  completion  of  the  first  charge,  it  should,  on  the  same  scale,  be 
about  1,225.  H  it  be  higher  than  this,  water  should  be  added  to  the 
solution  until  the  proper  figure  is  reached ;  if  it  be  lower,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  should  be  added  until   the  hydrometer  registers   1,225. 

In  charging  a  storage  cell,  particularly  for  the  first  time,  it  is  desirable 
to  remember  that  a  weaker  current  than  that  specified  may  be  used  with 
the  same  result,  provided  the  prescribed  duration  of  the  process  be 
proportionally  lengthened.  The  battery  may  also  be  charged  beyond  the 
prescribed  voltage,  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  overcharge  effecting  no  injury 
occasionally;  although,  if  frequently  repeated,  it  seriously  stiortens  the 
life  of  the  battery. 


of  onk,  properly 


I  plnlta  are  ■epusted  by  tl 
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Another  point  of  importance  touches  the  question  of  maintaining  the 
charge  of  the  battery.  Even  it  the  use  be  only  shght  in  proportion  to 
the  output  capacity,  the  battery  should  be  charged  at  least  once  in  two 
weeks,  in  order  to  maintain  it  at  the  point  of  highest  cfficiency._  About 
as  often,  a  battery  should  be  charged  at  slowest  rate,  the  charging  cur- 
rent being  adjusted  to  complete  the  charge  only  in  twenty  or  thirty  hours. 

In  charging  a  storage  battery,  it  is  essential  to  remember  the 
fact  that  the  normal  charging  rate  is  in  proportion  to  the  voltage 
of  the  battery  itself. 

Googk 
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Thus,  a  lOO-ampere-hour  battery,  charged  from  a  no  volt  circuit,  at  the 
rate  oi  ten  amperes  per  hour,  would  require  ten  hours  to  charge,  and 
would  consume  in  that  time  an  amount  of  electrical  energy  represented 
by  the  product  of  iio  (voltage)  by  lo  (amperes)  which  would  give  t,iaa 


Old  Electrolyte. — The  electrolyte  may  be  saved  and  used  when 
reassembling  the  battery,  provided  great  care  be  exercised  when 
pouring  it  out  of  the  jar,  so  as  not  to  draw  off  with  it  any  of  the 
sediment.  It  should  be  stored  in  convenient  receptacles,  prefer- 
ably carboys,  which  have  been  thoroughly  washed  and  never  used 
for  any  other  purpose. 

The  electrolyte  saved  in  thb  manner  will  not,  however,  be  sufficient  to 

refill  the  battery,  and  as  some  new  electrolyte  will  be  required,  in  general 
it  b  recommended  that  the  old  supply  be  thrown  away  and  all  new  elec- 
trolyte (1,200  specific  gravity)  be  used  when  reassembling. 

Charge  Indications. — The  state  of  the  charge  is  not  only  in- 
dicated by  the  density  of  the  electrolyte  and  the  voltage  of  the 
cell,  but  also  by  the  color  of  the  plates,  which  is  considered  by 
many  authorities  as  one  of  the  best  tests  for  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  a  battery. 

In  the  case  of  formed  plates,  and  before  the  first  charging,  the  positives 
are  of  a  dark  brown  color  with  whitish  or  reddish  gray  spots  and  the 
negatives  are  of  a  yellowish  gray.  The  whitish  or  reddish  gray  spots  on 
the  positive  plates  are  small  particles  of  lead  sulphate  which  have  not 
been  reduced  to  lead  peroxide  during  the  process  of  forming,  and  repre- 
sent imperfect  sttlphatalion. 

As  a  general  rule  the  first  chargii^  should  be  carried  on  until  these 
spots  completely  disappear.  After  this  the  positive  plates  should  be  of  a 
dark  red  or  chocolate  color  at  the  end  of  a  discharge  and  of  a  wet  state 
or  nearly  black  color  when  fully  charged.  A  very  small  discharge  is 
sufficient,  however,  to  change  them  from  black  to  the  dark  red  or  chocolate 
color. 

If  the  battery  has  been  discharged  to  a  potential  lower  than  l.S  volts. 
the  white  sulphate  deposits  will  reappear  turning  the  dark  red  color  to  a 
grayish  tint  in  patches  or  all  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  or  in  the  form 
of  scales  of  a  Venetian  red  color. 

The  formation  of  these  scales  during  chargir^  indicates  that 
the  maximum  charging  current  is  too  large  and  should  be  re- 
duced until  the  scales  or  white  deposits  fall  off  or  disappear,  after 
which  the  current  can  be  increased  agaia 
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Daring  charging,  the  yellowish  gray  color  of  the  negatives  changes  to 
a  pale  slate  color  which  grows  slightly  darker  at  the  completion  of  the 
charge.  The  color  of  the  negatives  always  remains,  however,  much 
lighter  than  that  of  the  positives. 

The  Capacity  of  Storage  Batteries. — The  dischai^e  capacity 
of  a  storage  battery  is  stated  in  ampere-hours,  and  unless  other- 
wise specified,  refers  to  its  output  of  current  at  the  8-hour  rate- 
Most  manufacturers  of  automobile  batteries  specify  only  the 
amperage  of  the  discharge  at  3  and  4  hours. 

As  there  is  no  sure  way  for  the  automobilist  to  estimate  the 
discharge  capacity  of  his  battery,  he  is  obliged  to  base  such  calcu- 
lations as  he  makes  on  the  figures  furnished  by  the  manufacturers. 
With  the  help  of  his  indicating  instruments — the  voltmeter  and 
ammeter. 

It  is  customary  to  state  the  normal  capacity  of  a  cell  in  ampere-hours, 
based  upon  the  current  which  it  will  dischai^e  at  a  constant  rate  for  eight 

Thus  a  cell  which  will  dischaige  at  10  amperes  for  S  hours  without  Ikt 
voltage  failing  belovi  1.75  P^  ^*"  is  said  to  have  a  capacity  of  So  ampere- 
hours.  It  does  not  follow  that  80  amperes  would  be  secured  if  the  cell 
were  discharged  in  1  hour.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  40  amperes 
would  be  the  result  with  this  rapid  dischai^e. 

The  ampere-hour  capacity  decreases  with  the  increase  m  current 
output.  An  So  ampere-hour  cell,  capable  of  delivering  10  amperes  for 
8  hours,  would,  when  discharged  at  14  amperes,  have  a  capacity  of  70 
ampere-hours;  when  discharged  at  so,  its  capacity  would  be  60;  and  when 
discharged  at  40,  its  capacity  will  have  decreased  from  So  to  40  ampere- 

Generally  speaking,  the  voltage  during  discharge  is  an  indication  of  the 
quantity  of  electricity  remaining  within  the  cell. 

Apart  from  any  considerations  of  efficiency,  the  driver  of  an 
electric  carriage  should  carefully  bear  in  mind  the  figures  supplied 
by  the  manufactiwers  of  the  type  of  battery  he  uses,  in  order  to 
judge: 

I.  How  long  the  present  charge  will  last; 

3.  Whether  he  is  exceeding  the  normal  rate  of  discharge,  and  thus 
contributing  to  the  unnecessary  waste  of  his  battery  and  incurring  other 
dangers  ttiat  may  involve  unnecessary  expense. 

As  a  general  rule  the  i-hour  discharge  rate  is  four  times  that  of  the 
normal,  or  8-bour  discharge,  and  considerations  of  economy  and  prudence 
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suggest  that  it  should  never  be  exceeded,  if,  indeed,  it  is  ever  employed. 
The  3-hour  discharge,  which  is  normally  twice  that  of  the  8-hoiir,  is 
usually  the  highest  that  is  prudent  while  the  4-hour  discharge  is  the  one 
most  often  employed  for  average  high-speed  riding;  batteries  give  only 
the  3  and  4-hour  discharge  rates  in  speafying  the  capacity  of  their  pro- 
ducts. 

High  Charging  Rates. — Occasionally  it  is  desirable  to  charge 
a  battery  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  save  time,  as  when 
belated  and  far  from  home  with  an  electric  vehicle  that  has  almost 
reached  its  limit 


P10.433.— Biwell-Parker  Motor  Generator  Set  tor  UDBrginB  Vehicle  Btorase 
Batteries.     This   machine   has    an   output   capacity   at   about   1£   bone 

In  chatting  a  battery  at  a  high  rate,  the  danger  to  be  avoided 
is  the  tendency  of  the  cells  to  heat 

A  battery  should  never  be  charged  at  a  high  rate  unless  it  be 
completely  exhausted,  since  it  is  a  fact  that  the  rate  of  charge 
that  it  will  absorb  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  energy  al- 
"■eady  absorbed. 


)  by  Google 
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Battery-Chargins  Apparatus. — A  storage  battery  may  be 
charged  from  direct  current  mains  having  the  proper  voltage  if, 
as  is  not  always  possible,  such  a  circuit  be  available.  Since,  how- 
ever, a  current  of  as  great  uniformity  as  possible  is  required,  and 
existing  conditions  must  be  met  in  each  separate  case,  it  is  the 


■   CharBing   Set   l 

-  —  —  — , „.   ^  volts  In   charsliiK  a 

9  In  charging  a  30-cell  battery. 


rule  to  use  a  motor-generator  set  with  a  regulating  switchboard. 
Such  an  apparatus  consists  of  a  direct  current  dynamo,  driven 
direct  from  the  shaft  of  a  motor,  which,  in  turn,  is  energized  by 
current  from  the  line  circuit 
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With  a  direct  current  on  the  iine,  a  direct-current  motor  may  be  used; 
but  with  an  alternating  current  an  induction  motor  is  required.  The 
speed  of  the  motor  is  governed  by  a  rheostat,  and  the  output  of  the 
dynamo  is  thus  regulated  as  desired. 

Method  of  Operating. — An  idea  of  the  procedure  involved  in 
the  use  of  such  an  apparatus  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
items  furnished  by  the  General  Electric  Company's  outfits: 

T.  Pull  down  the  tripping  handle  of  the  circuit  breaker  and  close  the 
two  outside  poles  which  connect  the  motor  circuit.  The  tripping  shaft  is 
then  automatically  locked  so  that  the  breaker  will  not  be  open.  Then  push 
the  core  of  the  low  voltage  coll  (right-hand  coil)  up  as  far  as  it  will  so. 


Flo*.  4S5,4tS'-8witehb(urd  and  MotoiHteneratar  Olmntt  Conneotlons  for  Chaw- 
Inc  m.  BMtM7  tTonx  Dlreot  Cnirent  MaliU, 

2.  Start  the  motor. 

3.  Regulate  the  generator  to  give  about  the  desired  i^arging  voltage; 

4.  Connect  cable  lo  automobile  and  attach  to  panel  by  means  of  plug 

5.  Raise  the  core  of  the  underload  coil  (left-hand  coil)  up  as  high  as 
it  will  go,  and  white  holding  in  this  position  close  the  other  two  polel 
of  (he  circuit  breaker.  The  closing  of  these  two  poles  releases  the  lock 
on  the  tripping  shaft  so  that  the  breaker  will  tlien  operate  on  eitber  iiii~ 
derload  or  low  voltage. 

6.  Regulate  generator  voltage  until  ammeter  indicates  the  normal 
ampere  charging  rate  of  the  storage  battery. 
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Charging  Through  the  Night. — If,  after  a  tate  evening  run, 
the  veliicle  will  be  wanted  early  the  next  morning,  the  battery 
may  be  charged  during  the  night  without  an  attendant  being 
present;  but  in  doing  this  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  ex- 
cessively overcharge. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  amount  of  current  required  should 
be  made  and  the  rate  of  charge  based  on  this  estimate. 

If,  say,  72  ampere  hours  be  required  to  recharge,  and  the  time  available 
is  nine  hours,  the  average  rate  of  charge  must  be  8  amperes. 


S*nM.  437.  4]l8.-^wl(chboard  and  Uotor^enerator  Circuit  Connectlona  for 
ChaTKlns  a  Battery  from  Alternating  Current  Mains.  The  connectlona 
Of  a  tblrd  wlro  lu'e  shown,  tor  uso   In   cue   a   thrse-iihaae   circuit   Is 


If  charging  from  a  no-volt  circuit,  the  rate  at  the  start  should  be  about 
JO  amperes;  if  from  a  Soo-volt  circuit,  about  9  amperes;  as,  in  charging 
from  a  source  with  constant  voltage,  such  as  a  lighting  or  trolley  circuit, 
the  rate  into  the  battety  will  fall  as  the  charge  progresses.  This  also 
applies  if  the  chargii^  be  done,  without  attendance,  from  a  mercury  arc 

Charging  Batteries  Out  of  Vehicles.— When  a  battery  is 
being  overhauled  or  is  out  for  cleaning,  it  may  be  more  conven- 
ient or  suitable  to  charge  it  while  out  of  the  vehicle. 
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In  such  a  case  the  cells  must  be  connected  together  in  series  and  to  tlie 
charging  source  in  relatively  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  in  the 
vehicle;  that  is,  the  positive  (4-)  te'miinal  of  one  group  of  cells  must 
be  connected  to  the  negative  ( — )  terminal  of  the  next  group,  and  the  two 
free  terminals,  one  positive  and  the  other  negative,  must  be  connected 
respectively  to  the  positive  and  negative  termmals  of  the  charging  cir- 
-  cuit,  but  not  until  all  of  the  groups  have  been  connetced  in  series. 

Great  care  must  always  be  taken  to  have  the  polarities  correct 
and  the  wire  or  cable  for  the  connections  of  ample  size  to  carry, 
without  heating,  the  heaviest  current  used  in  charging.  The  size 
used  in  the  vehicle  will  be  proper. 

The  operation  of  charging;  is  then  carried  on  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  the  battery  were  m  the  vehicle. 

Short  Circuiting. — A  form  of  derangement  that  may  occa- 
sionally affect  the  vehicle  batteries  is  short  circuiting.  It  may 
be  caused  by  some  of  the  active  material — if  the  cell  be  of  the 
pasted  variety — scaling  off  and  dropping  between  the  plates,  or 
by  an  over  collection  of  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell. 

Should  the  operator  suspect  trouble  vi'ilh  his  battery  he  may  discover 
a  short  circuited  cell  by  the  marked  difference  in  color  of  the  plates  or 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte,  as  compared  with  the  other  cells. 
No  particular  damage  will  be  caused,  if  the  trouble  be  discovered  and  re- 
moved before  these  symptoms  become  too  marked. 

If  a  foreign  substance  has  become  lodged  between  the  plates,  it  may  be 
removed  by  a  wood  or  glass  instrument 

If  some  of  the  active  material  has  scaled  off,  it  may  be  forced  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  jar.  If  excessive  sediment  be  found,  the  jar  and  plates 
should  be  washed  carefully,  and  reassembled. 

A  cell  that  has  been  short  circuited  may  be  disconnected  from 
the  battery  and  charged  and  discharged  several  times  separately, 
which  may  remedy  the  trouble. 

Batteries  Used  but  Occasionally. — If  a  battery  is  not  to  be 
used  for  several  days,  it  should  first  be  fully  charged  before  stand- 
ing; if  it  continue  idle,  a  freshening  charge  should  be  given 
every  two  weeks,  continuing  the  charging  when  the  cells  begin 
to  gas  freely. 

In  standing  idle  for  some  time,  a  battery  loses  part  of  its  charge,  due 
to  local  losses  in  the  cells,  which  the  freshening  charges  may  not  entirely 
overcome ;  so  that  several  discharges  may  be  required  to  regain  full 
capacity. 
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Lack  of  Capacity. — Should  there  be  a  decrease  in  the  speed  or 
mileage  of  a  vehicle,  the  falling  off  may  be  due  to  trouble  in  the 
running  gear,  in  the  motors,  in  the  connections  or  in  the  battery. 

If  the  current  consumption,  as  shown  by  the  meter,  be  greater  than 
normal,  the  vehicle  is  running  "hard,"  and  it  should  be  overhauled.  U, 
however,  the  current  consumption  be  normal,  there  may  be  poor  connec- 
tions or  trouble  in  th^;  battery. 

Falling  off  in  the  capacity  of  the  battery  can  alwa^  be  traced  to  some 
cause,  and  when  it  gives  indications  that  something  is  wrong,  take  it  out 
of  the  vehicle  and  look  for  the  trouble. 

There  may  be  a  dry  cell,  due  to  a  leaking  jar;  some  or  all  of  the  cells 
may  be  in  a  state  of  incomplete  charge,  due  to  the  battery  having  been 
run  too  low  and  not  sufficiently  charged;  or  the  plates  may  be  short  cir- 
cuited, either  by  the  sediment  (deposit  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar)  getting 
up  to  the  bottom  of  the  plates  or  by  something  that  has  fallen  into  the  cell 

Short  circuits  in  a  cell  are  indicated  by  short  capacity,  low  voltage  and 
low  specific  gravity,  excessive  heating  and  evaporation  of  the  electrolyte. 


If  the  trouble  cannot  be  located  by  the  eye,  connect  the  battery  in  series, 
and  discharge  it  at  the  normal  rate,  through  suitable  resistance.  If  a 
suitable  rheostat  be  not  available  a  water  resistance  may  be  used. 

This  consists  of  a  receptacle  (which  must  not  be  of  metal)  filled  with 
very  weak  acid  solution  or  salt  water  in  which  are  suspended  two  metal 
plates,  which  are  connected  by  wires  through  an  ammeter.  The  current 
may  be  regulated  by  altering  the  distance  between  the  plates  or  by  vary- 
ing the  strength  of  the  solution.  As  the  discharge  progresses,  the  voltage 
will  gradually  decrease  and  it  should  be  frequently  read  at  the  battery 
terminals ;  as  soon  as  it  shows  a  sudden  drop  the  voltage  of  each  cell 
should  be  read  with  a  low  reading  voltmeter. 

While  the  readings  are  being  taken,  the  discharge  rate  should  be  kept 
constant  and  the  discharge  continued  until  the  majority  of  the  cells  read 
1.70  volts ;  those  reading  less  should  be  noted.  The  discharge  should  be 
followed  by  a  charge  until  the  cells  which  read  1.70  volts  are  up;  then 
the  low  cells  should  be  cut  out,  examined  and  the  trouble  remedied. 

If  the  electrolyte  be  low  in  specific  gravity,  assuming  that  there  arc  no 
short  circuits,  due  to  sediment  or  other  cause,  it  is  evidence : 

1.  Of  stoppage  or  a  leaky  jar,  the  loss  having  been  replaced  with  water 

2.  C)f  insufficient  charge,  overdischarge,  standing  in  a  discharged  con- 
dition or  a  combination  of  these  abuses;  any  of  them  mean  that  there  is 
acid  in  combination  with  the  plates,  which  should  be  brought  out  into 
the  electrolyte  by  a  long  charge  at  quarter  the  normal  discharge  rate. 

The  low  cells  should  be  grouped  by  themselves  and  charged  as  a 
separate  battery,  care  being  taken  that  the  positive  strap  of  one  cell  is 
connected  to  the  negative  strap  of  the  adjoining  cell  and  that  the  charg- 
ing connections  are  properly  made.  If  there  be  not  sufficient  resistance  in 
the  charging  rheostat  to  cut  the  current  down  to  the  proper  point,  use 
water  resistance. 

While  a  cell  is  being  treated,  when  possible,  the  cover  should  be  re- 
moved (if  sealed,  the  compound  can  be  loosened  by  using  a  hot  putty 
knife). 
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Disconnecting  Cells. — The  best  method  of  disconnecting'  cells 
assembled  with  pillar  straps,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  broken 
jars,  cleaning  or  taking  out  of  cwnmission,  is  to  use  a  five-eighth 
inch  twist  drill,  in  a  carpenter's  brace,  boring  down  into  the  top 
of  the  pillar  about  one-quarter  inch ;  then  pull  off  the  connector 
sleeve  from  the  pillar.  By  following  this  method,  all  parts  may  be 
used  again. 


Taking  Batteries  out  of  Commission,^ — Where  a  battery  is  to 
be  out  of  service  for  several  months,  and  it  is  not  convenient  to 
give  it  the  freshening  charge  every  two  weeks,  it  should  be  taken 
out  of  commission. 

To  do  this,  proceed  as  follows ;  Charge  the  battery  in  the  usual  manner, 
until  Ihe  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte  of  every  cell  in  the  battery 
has  stopped  rising  over  a  period  of  one  hour  (if  there  be  any  low  cell^ 
due  to  short  circuits  or  other  cause,  they  should  be  put  in  condition  be- 
fore the  charge  is  started,  so  that  they  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  it). 
Disconnect  the  cells,  remove  the  covers  (if  scaled,  loosen  compound  with 
a  hot  putty  knife),  remove  the  elements  from  the  jars,  place  on  their 
sides  with  the  plates  vertical,  slightly  spread  the  plates  apart  at  the  bot- 
tom, withdraw  the  separators  and  pull  the  positive  and  negative  groupa 
apart.  Play  a  gentle  stream  of  water  on  them,  to  wash  off  the  electro- 
lyte, and  then  allow  them  to  drain  and  dry.*  The  positives,  when  dry, 
are  ready  to  be  put  away.  If  the  negatives,  in  drying,  become  hot  enough 
to  steam,  they  should  be  again  rinsed  or  sprinkled  with  clean  water  and 
then  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly. 

When  dry,  completely  immerse  the  negatives  in  electrolyte  (of  about 
1.27s  specific  gravity),  and  allow  them  to  soak  for  three  or  four  hours. 
The  jars  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  After  rinsing  and  drying,  they 
are  readv  to  be  put  away.  The  rubber  separators  should  be  rinsed  in 
water.  Wood  separators,  after  having  been  in  service,  will  not  stand 
much  handling  and  had  better  be  thrown  away.  If  it  be  thought  worth 
while  to  keep  them,  they  must  be  kept  immersed  in  water  or  weak  electro- 
lyte, and  ill  reassembling  the  electrolyte  must  be  put  into  the  cells  im- 
mediately, as  wet  wood  separators  must  not  stand  exposed  to  the  air  for 
an  unnecessary  moment,  especially  when  in  contact  with  plates. 

When  putting  the  battery  into  commission,  it  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  were  new,  and  the  regular  instructions  for  as- 
sembling and  pulling  into  commission  a  new  battery  fallowed. 

•  If  the  active  matcrud  Id  the  nesktire  platw  extend  beyond  the  riba  of  the  end 
<tlie  lupportiDK  frarne).  it  ehould  t>e  at  once  pressed  back  into  plMs.  care  beins  taktn  to 
prevent  the  plaice  trom  dryi^  before  Ihia  is  done.  The  most  suitable  «td  ooaveaiBlt 
method  lor  prosini  ■  to  place  between  the  plates  smooth  bonrds  of  a  thtokniM  eqtul  M 
the  distanos  betursan  the  plates  aad  thsn  put  tbs  groupa  under  pressure. 
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Cleanins  Jars. — The  jars  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with 
fresh  water,  no  sediment  being  allowed  to  remain. 

Condensed  Rules  for  the  Proper  Care  of  Batteries.— The 
following  general  instructions  should  be  followed  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  batteries : 

I.  A  battery  must  always  be  diarged  with  "direct"  current  and  in  the 
right  direction. 

a.  Be  careful  to  charge  at  the  proper  rates  and  to  give  the  right 
amount  of  charge;  do  not  underdiarge  or  overcharge  to  an  excessive 
degree. 

3.  Do  not  bring  a  naked  Same  ntw  (Ac  battery  while  charging  or  liti-' 
mediately  afterwards. 

4.  Do  not  overdischatge. 

5.  Do  not  allow  the  battery  to  stand  completely  discharged. 

6.  Voltage  readings  should  be  taken  only  when  the  battery  Is  charging 
or  discharging;  if  taken  when  the  battery  is  standing  idle  tliey  are  ot 
little  or  no  value. 

7.  Do  not  allow  the  battery  temperature  to  exceed  110°  Fahr. 

a  Keep  the  electrolyte  at  the  proper  height  above  the  top  of  the  plates 
and  at  the  proper  specific  gravity.  Use  only  pure  water  to  replace  evapora- 
tion.   In  prepariag  the  electrolyte  nez'er  pour  water  into  the  acid. 

g.  Keep  the  cdls  free  from  dirt  and  all  foreign  substances,  both  solid 
and  liquid. 

10.  Keep  the  battery  and  all  connections  clean;  keep  all  bolted  connec- 
tions tight. 

II.  If  there  be  lack  of  capacity  in  a  battery,  due  to  low  cells,  do  not 
delay  in  locating  and  bringing  them  back  to  condition, 

12.  Do  not  allow  sediment  to  get  up  to  the  plates. 

Mercury  Arc  Rectifler-^This  is  a  device  for  obtaining  direct 
current  from  alternating  for  use  in  charging  storage  batteries. 
This  transformation  of  current  is  obtained  at  a  low  cost,  because 
the  regulation  is  obtained  from  the  alternating  side  of  the  rectifier, 
while  the  current  comes  from  the  direct  current  side. 

The  theory  is  as  follows :  In  an  exhausted  tube  having  one  or 
more  mercury  electrodes,  ionized  vapor  is  supplied  by  the  nega- 
tive electrode  or  cathode,  when  the  latter  is  in  a  state  of  "excita- 
tion." This  condition  of  excitation  can  be  kept  up  only  as  long 
as  there  is  current  flowing  towards  the  negative  electrode. 

If  the  direction  of  the  voltage  be  reversed,  so  that  the  formerly 
negative  electrode  is  now  positive,  the  current  ceases  to  flow,  since 
in  order  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  it  would  require  the 
foimation  of  a  new  negative  electrode,  which  can  be  accomplished 
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only  by  special  means.  Therefore,  the  current  is  always  flowing 
towards  one  electrode,  the  cathode,  which  is  kept  excited  by  the 
current  itself.  Such  a  tube  would  cease  to  operate  on  alternating 
current  voltage  after  half  a  cycle  if  some  means  were  not  pro- 
vided to  maintain  a  flow  of  current  continuously  towards  the 
negative  electrode. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's rectifier  is  as  follows : 

There  are  two  graphite  electrodes  (anodes),  and  one  mercury  cathode; 

Each  anode  is  connected  to  a  separate  side  of  the  alternating  current 
supply  and  also  through  reactances  to  one  side  of  the  load. 

The  cathode  is  connected  to  the  other  side  of  the  load.  As  the  current 
alternates  first  one  anode  and  then  the  other  becomes  positLve  and  there 
is  a  continuous  flow  of  current  towards  the  cathode,  thence  through  the 
load  and  back  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  supply  through  a  reactance. 

At  each  reversal  the  reactances  discharge,  thus  maintaining  the  arc 
until  the  voltage  reaches  the  value  required  to  maintain  the  current  against 
the  counter  electromotive  force  of  the  load,  and  also  reducing  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  direct  current.  In  this  way  a  true  continuous  current  is 
produced  with  very  small  loss  in  transformation. 

A  small  electrode,  connected  lo  one  side  of  the  alternating  current 
circuit  is  used  for  starting  the  ara 

A  slight  tilting  of  the  tube  makes  a  mercury  bridge  between  the  mer- 
cury cathode  and  the  small  electrode  and  draws  an  arc  as  soon  as  the  tuba 
returns  to  a  vertical  position. 
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METHODS     OF    CIRCUIT-CHANGING    IN    ELECTRICAL    MOTOR 
VEHICLES,    AND    THEIR    OPERATION. 

Varying:  the  Speed  and  Power  Output  of  a  IlotM-. — The 

methods  employed  to  vary  the  speed  and  power  output  of  an 
electric  vehicle  motor  consist  briefly  in  such  variation  of  the 
electric  circuits  as  will  modify  the  pressure  of  the  batteries  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  operative  efficiency  of  the  motors  on  the 
other.  This  is  a  very  simple  matter  and  may  be  expressed  in 
a  few  words.  As  is  well  known,  there  are  two  general  methods 
of  connecting  up  both  electric  batteries  of  any  description  and 
electric  motors.  They  are  the  series-wiring  and  the  multiple- 
wiring,  or  parallel-wiring.  In  series-wiring,  various  cells  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  or  the  several  units  of  a  battery  of  dynamos, 
are  connected  in  line.  At  one  terminal  of  each  is  the  negative 
pole,  at  the  other  the  positive — each  unit  in  combination  having 
its  negative  pole  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  one  next 
following.  In  the  parallel  method  of  wiring  the  various  units 
are  each  separately  connected  at  their  positive  and  negative  poles 
to  two  lead  wires,  one  of  which  is  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery, 
the  other  the  negative. 

Effects  Obtained  by  Varylaz  the  Circuit^.— Electric  motors, 
lights  and  other  electrically  effected  devices  are  similarly  con- 
nected in  circuits,  either  in  series  or  parallel.  Now,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  circuit  arrangements  on  this  plan,  one  general  principle 
may  be  laid  down,  which  is  that  a  connection  of  a  number  of 
electrical  generators  in  series  involves  an  increase  in  the  power 
pressure  of  the  battery,  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  individual 
voltages.  Connecring  a  number  of  generating  units  in  parallel 
or  multiple  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  pressure  only  equal  to 
the  voltage  of  one  of  the  units.  Thus,  if  four  generators  of  lo 
volts  each  be  connected  in  series,  the  pressure  is  equal  to  40 
volts.  If,  however,  they  be  connected  in  parallel  or  multiple, 
the  pressure  is  equivalent  to  but  10  volts,  the  effect  in  the  latter 
case  being  the  same  as  if  but  one  unit  were  in  circuit,  so  far  as 
.696 
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the  voltage  is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  where  four  motors 
are  connected  in  series  the  efficient  pressure  of  the  circuit  is 
reduced  to  very  nearly  \  for  each  motor,  the  C.  E.  M,  F.,  gen- 
erated by  their  operation,  serving  to  cut  down  the  average  of 
efficiency ;  but  when  four  motors  are  connected  in  parallel,  which 
is  to  say,  bridged  between  the  limbs  of  the  circuit,  the  greatest 
available  pressure  of  the  battery  is  able  to  act  upon  each  one 
of  them. 


w^^^ 


Flojl3E><~DlAEram  of  tbs  Controlling  Apuntiu  cr  a,  OoInmbU  lAfbi  Eleotrio 
Veblcle.  A,  brake  pedal ;  B,  ratchet  reUlnlnK  pedal  In  place,  operated  br  left 
foot:  Cdaah  board:  D,  body  Hill;  E,  steering  handle:  F,  controller  handle;  G, 
roeker  shaft  tor  KttmB  bub  brakes;  J,  brakeband  on  wheel  hub;  H,  rear  axis. 

Arrangement  of  the   Batteries  and  Motor  Parta. — In    an 

electric  vehicle  the  storage  batteries  are  arranged  so  as  to  form 
a  number  of  units,  the  circuit  wiring  being  so  arranged  that  by 
the  use  of  a  form  of  switch  known  as  a  controller  the  connec- 
tions may  be  varied  from  series  to  multiple,  or  the  reverse,  as 
desired.  The  same  arrangement  for  varying  the  circuit  con- 
nections is  used  for  the  field  windings,  and,  with  some  manufac- 
turers, for  the  brush  connections  also.  In  the  accompanying 
first  diagram  of  the  connections  of  an  electric  vehicle  ^is  fact 
is  indicated.    The  dotted  lines  on  each  Bgurc  indicate  the  dr- 
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cuitL  that  are  cut  out,  or  open,  and  the  full  lines  those  tiiat  are 
active,  or  closed.  In  fig;  440  showing  the  first  speed,  we  have 
the  two  units  of  the  battery,  B,  connected  in  multiple,  which 
means  that  the  voltage  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point.  The 
wire,  C,  connected  to  the  bridge  between  the  positive  poles  ot 
the  battery,  leads  the  current  to  the  field  windings,  H  and  /, 
which,  in  this  figure,  are  connected  in  series-multiple,  which 
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Dsctknis  bettrcflo  battery  uid  motor,  w 
Here  A  uid  C  are  the  lead  wires  betv 
a  0,  and  the  fleld-Tbidliigi,  H  u;d  J,  uu 


G meats  of  »  ^pta»l  EleetTleil 
closad.or  acflTa,  ofrculti:  the 
ly  be  readily  uDdersbood,  the  whole 
ling  eerenij  different  circuit  oon- 
'  be  opened  and  cloaad,  aa  dealrad, 
iry,  B,  ODd  motor  bnuhoB,  F  F  and 


gives  the  lowest  speed  and  power  efficiency  of  the  motors.  By 
the  wire,  D,  the  current  is  carried  to  the  brushes,  FF  and  GG, 
which,  according  to  this  scheme,  are  permanently  connected  in 
multiple,  the  return  path  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  be- 
ing through  the  wire,  A. 
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In  the  second  figure  of  the  diagram  the  circuit  is  varied  so  as 
to  connect  the  two  units  o(  the  batteries,  so  as  to  give  its  highest 
pressure  efficiency.  But,  since  the  field  windings  oJ  the  motors 
are  also  connected  in  series,  or  in  series-parallel,  as  in  this  case, 
the  efficiency  in  speed  and  power  is  reduced  nearly  one-half. 

In  the  third  figure  the  two  units  of  the  battery  are  connected 
in  series,  which,  as  in  the  former  case,  indicates  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  power  output;  but  the  field  windings  are  connected 
in  parallel,  which  means  that  the  C.  E.  M.  F.,  generated  by  their 
operation,  is  equivalent  to  the  C.  E.  M.  F.  of  only  one  motor, 
with  the  result  that  the  speed  and  power  efficiency  is  raised  to 
its  highest  point. 

Diagram  of  Battery,  flotor  and  Controller. — In  the  second 
diagram,  illustrating  a  typical  method  of  shifting  the  circuits, 
we  have  the  same  generd  scheme  applied,  so  far  as  the  first, 
second  and  fourth  speeds  are  concerned,  the  connections  of  the 
controller  being  laid  out  in  rectangular  form  between  the  broken 
lines.  When  the  controller  is  rotated,  so  that  the  row  of  ter- 
minal points.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  are  brought  into  electrical 
contact  with  the  row  of  terminal  points,  on  the  controller.  A',  B', 
C,  D',  E,  F,  C,  we  have  the  first  speed  forward,  which,  as  may 
be  readily  discovered  by  tracing  the  connections  throughout,  in- 
volves that  the  two-unit  battery  is  connected  into  multiple  and 
the  field  windings  of  the  two  motors  in  series.  Tracing  the  con- 
nections indicated  for  the  second  speed,  we  see  that  the  terminal 
points.  A,  B,  C,  etc,  are  brought  into  electrical  contact  with 
A',  B',  C,  etc.,  and  we  have  the  batteries  in  multiple  and  the 
fields  in  series- multiple.  Tracing  the  connections  indicated  for 
the  third  speed,  we  have  the  terminal  points,  B  and  C,  con- 
nected to  the  terminal  points,  B*  and  C*,  and  the  terminal  points, 
E  and  F,  connected  to  the  terminal  points,  £*  and  f ,  which 
means  that  the  batteries  are  connected  in  series  and  the  fields 
in  series.  Similarly,  by  tracing  the  connections  for  the  fourth 
speed,  we  find  the  terminal  points,  B  and  C,  connected  to  ter- 
minal points,  B*  and  C,  and  the  terminal  points,  D,  E,  F,  G,  in 
electrical  connection  with  the  terminal  points,  /)',  £*,  F*,  C. 
which  means  that  the  batteries  are  in  series  and  the  fields  in 
multiple.  The  connections  between  the  battery,  the  armature 
brushes  and  the  motor  fields,  are  made  as  indicated  through  the 
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rotary  reversing  switch,  by  the  terminals,  K,  L,  M,  N.  This 
switch  may  effect  the  revcreal  of  the  motors  by  giving  a  quarter 
turn  to  its  spindle,  which  means  that  the  contacts  of  segment,  X, 
will  be  shifted  from  L  and  K  to  K  and  A'^,  and  the  contacts  of 
segment,  Y,  shitted  from  M  and  ^  to  L  and  M,  thus  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  current. 

Electric  Vehicle  Company's  Circuit*. — Some  leading  manu- 
facturers of  electric  v^icles,  notably  the  Electric  Vehicle  Co., 
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vary  the  scheme  shown  in  the  last  two  figures  by  connecting  the 
armature  brushes  and  fields  of  each  motor  into  series,  and  shift- 
ing the  circuit  connections,  where  two  motors  are  used,  from 
series  to  series-parallel.  In  the  figure  showing  the  combinatioii 
of  one  battery  unit  with  two  motors,  the  connections  for  the  three 
speeds  obtained  are  obvious.  Since  only  one  unit  is  used,  the 
lowest  pressure  of  the  battery  can  be  obtained  only  by  inserting 
a  resistance  coil,  R,  in  the  circuit,  with  the  armature  brushes. 
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field  windings  and  both  motors  connected  in  series.  For  the 
second  speed  tiie  resistance  is  simply  cut  out,  allowing  the  full 
coirent  of  the  battery  to  pass  through  the  armatures  and  wind- 
ings of  both  motors,  still  connected  in  series.  For  the  third 
speed  the  connections  of  armatures  and  motors  are  shifted  to 
multiple,  or  series-multiple.    With  the  use  of  a  two-unit  bat- 
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tery  and  two  motors,  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  the  resistance 
coil  altogether  and  depend  entirely  upon  circuit  shifting  regulat- 
ing the  voltage  and  power.  Accordingly,  for  the  first  speed  wc 
have  the  batteries  connected  in  multiple,  and  the  armatures  and 
windings  of  the  two  motors  to  series.  '  For  the  second  speed, 
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the  series  connections  are  adopted  for  both  batteries  and  motors, 
while  for  the  third  speed  the  batteries  are  in'  series,  with  the 
motors  in  parallel, 

A  Pour-Battery-Unlt,  On^flotor  Circuit. — In  the  diagram  in- 
dicating the  use  of  four-battery-units  with  one  motor,  which,  as 
shown  in  an  accompanying  cut,  is  used  to  drive  both  rear  wheels 
of  the  wagon  through  a  single  reduction,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
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a  Still  greater  range  of  variation  by  the  simple  shifting  of  the  bat- 
tery circuits,  without  alteration  of  the  armature  or  field  connec- 
tions. Accordingly,  for  the  first  speed  we  have  the  four  units 
connected  into  parallel,  which  gives  a  total  voltage  equivalent  to 
the  voltage  of  any  one  of  them.  For  the  second  speed,  the  bat- 
tery units  are  connected  into  series,  the  two  pairs  thus  formed 
being  joined  in  multiple,  with  the  result  that  the  total  voltage  of 
the  battery  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  voltage  of  two  of  the 
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units,  or  twice  the  voltage  used  in  the  first  speed.  For  the  third 
speed,  all  four  units  of  the  battery  are  connected  into  series,  thus 
doubling  the  voltage  again,  and  realizing  the  highest  speed  and 
power  ^ciency  possible  in  the  combination. 

Vehicle  Circuit  Arrangements. — ^The  next  two  %ures  illus- 
trate different  methods  of  arranging  the  circuits  of  an  electric 
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vehicle  in  actual  practice.  In  the  iirst,  which  shows  the  arrange- 
ments used  on  light  Waverley  carriages,  the  one-unit  battery  in 
three  trays  is  shown  connected  in  an  invariable  series  circuit, 
giving  the  first,  or  lowest,  speed  through  the  resistance  coil  be- 
tween controller  contacts,  i  and  2,  the  motor-fields  being  in 
series;  the  second  speed  with  the  same  circuit  without  the  re- 
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Fie.  ^fi.— Diagram  of  CoDtroller  Connections  of  a  Four-unit,  One-motor. 
Circuit,  with  Conatant  Berles  Connections  for  Fields  and  Amuitura  In 
Forward  tinil  Backward  Sp««d*. 
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sistance,  and  the  third  speed  with  the  motor-fields  in  parallel. 
The  motor  used  on  these  carriages  is  of  the  six-pole  type,  the 
geld  coils  being  divided  into  two  halves  of  three  coils  each,  each 
half  being  independently  connected  to  the  controller  contacts,  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  Reversal  is  by  a  form  of  rotatable  switch, 
and  an  electric  brake  is  also  used,  which  operates  on  the  princi- 
ple of  reversing  the  polarity  between  the  armature  and  field 
windings.  In  the  second  diagram  is  shown  the  connections  of  a 
series  motor,  in  which  the  field  and  armature  windings  are  in 
invariable  series  connections  for  all  forward  speeds.  The  first, 
or  lowest,  speed  forward  is  obtained  with  three  units  of  the  bat- 


Pia  14T.— A  Typical  Hlectrical  VeblclB  Controller,  op  Circult-cbanslnK 
Bwilch,  The  circuit  termtnalH  of  battery  and  motora  are  ahown  at  the 
jaok-BprlngB,  which  are  arranged  to  be  engaged  by  tlie  Una  on  tlia  uer- 
lohery  of  the  controller-cylinder.  The  conncellons  within  the  controller 
between  the  Ons,  are  the  same  as  those  shown  In  Fig.  4W.  eicopt  for 
the  fact  that  the  four  rings  at  the  right  hand  end  provide  constant  volt- 
age connections  for  use  with  a  shunt  motor.  The  gaps  at  the  rear  of  the 
nn^  show  means  for  cutting  out  the  shunt  field  at  top  speed. 

tery  in  series-multiple ;  the  second,  with  the  four  units  in  series- 
multiple;  the  third,  with  the  four  units  in  series.  In  reversing, 
the  first  and  second  speeds  backward  correspond  to  the  for- 
ward speed  arrangements  similarly  numbered,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  connections  of  fieid  and  armature  are  reversed,  as 
may  be  readily  understood  from  following  out  the  indicated 
connections.  In  the  charging  position,  the  three  contacts  at  the 
right  side  of  the  controller  are  cut  out,  leaving  the  battery  to 
be  charged  in  series  from  the  charging  plug  connections  to  con- 
tact, A,  at  the  left  of  the  controller,  to  the  similar  connections 
with  the  negative  pole  of  battery,  4. 
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The  Controller  of  an  Electric  Vehicle.— The  controller  of 
an  electric  vehicle  consists  of  a  rotatable  insulated  cylinder,  car- 
rying on  its  circumference  a  number  of  contacts,  arranged  to 
make  the  desired  connections  with  the  terminals  of  the  various 
apparatus  in  the  circuit  through  a  wide  range  of  variation.  As 
shown  in  fig.  441,  ilhistratlng  the  arrangement  of  battery  and  con- 
trollers i:i  an  electric  vehicle,  it  should  be  noted   that  for  tlie 
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ia  doing  work  ct  every  iXHitioa  of  tha  cantrollec  handle. 

first  speed,  in  which  tlie  batteries  are  connected  in  multi- 
ple, the  points,  A',  C,  are  in  electrical  connection,  as  indicated 
by  the  lines  between  them,  so  ihat  the  points.  A,  C,  connected  to 
the  like  poles  of  the  two  battery  units,  are  directly  connected, 
thus  bringing  the  two  units  into  multiple.  The  battery  circuit 
is  completed  by  the  electrical  connection  on  the  controller  be- 
tween the  points,  B'  and  D',  when  they  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  points,  B  and  D,  which  connect  to  the  two  other  poles 
of  the  battery.  Furthermore,  the  points,  E'  and  F",  being  in 
electrical  connection  through  the  body  of  the  controller,  connect 
points,  E  and  F,  direct,  thus  throwing  the  field  windings  of  the 
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motors  into  series.  As  may  be  understood  from  the  last  two 
diagrams  of  vehicle  circuits,  the  contacts  may  be  arranged  to 
make  any  of  several  schemes  of  circuit  variation,  although,  as 
must  be  obvious  on  examination,  a  specially  arranged  controller 
is  necessary  for  each  separate  scheme. 

Construction  of  a  Controller. — The  accompanying  cuts  show 
the  general  appearance  and  construction  of  several  types  of  con- 
troller for  electrical  vehicles.     As  may  be  seen  in  the  first  cut, 


i  Blectrle  T«lilrle    Co.,  BtioninK 

the  connections  of  the  terminals  of  the  batteries,  of  the  field 
windings,  and  other  elements  of  the  circuit,  are  made  at  the 
binding  posts  at  the  front  base  of  the  instrument.  From  each 
of  these  binding  posts,  which  are  electrically  insulated  from  one 
another,  jack-springs  rise  to  a  position  convenient  to  make  con- 
nections with  the  switch  blades  arranged  along  the  periphery  of 
the  controller  cylinder.  These  switch  blades,  as  may  be  seen, 
are  secured  to  the  controller  cylinder  by  screw  connections,  be- 
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ing  arranged  singly,  or  several  of  them  t(^;«ther  on  one  plate. 
In  the  case  of  a  pair  of  blades,  shown  in  contact  with  the  spring 
at  either  extremity  of  the  controller  cylinder,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  an  electrical  contact,  through  the  base  plates,  between 
the  two  terminals,  represented  by  the  contact  springs  in  engage- 
ment. Between  these  two  end  plates,  as  may  be  seen,  there 
are  several  switch  blades  arranged  singly  upon  the  circumfer- 
ence. At  one  point  there  is  no  contact  whatever,  showing  that 
the  terminals  rppresented  by  the  contact  springs  at  that  point  are 
out  of  circuit.  These  several  blades  that  are  arranged  singly  on 
the  controller  surface  have  such  electrical  connections  as  the 
scheme  of  circuit  variation  adopted  demands,  made  through  in- 
sulated wire  connections  arranged  between  any  pair  it  is  desired 
to  connect.  This  is  the  arrangement  indicated  in  the  diagram 
of  connections  already  described.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  under- 
stand, therefore,  how  the  circuit  arrangements'  of  battery  units 
and  motor  windings  may  be  varied  through  any  desired  range 
of  connections,  by  simply  connecting  their  terminals  through 
properly  arranged  and  connected  controller  contacts. 

Varieties  of  Controller. — The  controller  shown  in  the  cut, 
already  described,  represents  only  one  type  of  this  machine. 
Some  controllers  are  constructed  simple,  with  a  perfectly  cylin- 
drical surface,  upon  which  bear  single  leaf  springs,  the  desired 
electrical  connections  being  made  by  suitabfy  conjlected  conduct- 
ing surfaces  on  the  cylinder  circumference,  and  cUt-outs  being 
similarly  accomplished  by  insulating  surfaced,  bekring  against 
the  spring  contacts  at  the  desired  points.  This  type  of  control- 
ler is  shown  in  the  second  cut,  and  is  one  of  the  most  usual 
forms  for  motor  vehicle  purposes.  As  is  perfectly  obvious,  it  is 
possible  to  so  arrange  the  electrical  connections  on  the  controller 
surfaces,  that  by  proper  contacts  with  the  terminal  springs,  re- 
versal of  the  motor  may  be  acccwnplished,  as  shown  on  the  last 
circuit  diagram.  This  is  done  in  a  number  of  controllers,  the 
reverse  being  accomplished  at  a  definite  notch  on  the  quadrant 
of  the  shifting  lever. 


)  by  Google 


CHAPTER  FORTY-FIVE. 

AUTOMOBILE  RUNNING,  CARE  AND  REPAIR. 

Introductory. — In  the  handling  of  a  car  on  the  road,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  two  drivers  who  would  adopt  the  same  methods. 
This  is  due  to  the  varied  experience  the  drivers  haye'lli^d,  and  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  automobile. 
Under  suitable  conditions,  the  gas  engine  will  run'  for  a  long  time 
without  attention.  However,  a.  slight  fault  will  often  cause  con- 
siderable trouble,  the  symptoms  of  which  may  not  be  plain  enough 
to  enable  the  trouble  to  be  located  directly,  and  the  whole  system 
must  be  gone  over  sometimes  before  it  is  located.  ,lt  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  know  just  what  is  happening  under  the  bonnet,  and 
just  when  some  things  should  happen,  that  reasottable  satisfaction 
may  be  derived  from  the  car. 

There  is  no  car  that  can  be  expected  to  be  free  from  trouble, 
for  even  the  best  workmanship  and  material  may  give  way  some- 
times. 

An  inexperienced  driver  will  find  that  he  cannot  get  as  much 
out  of  a  car  as  the  demonstrator  for  some  little  time,  or  till  he  is 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  car  and  knows  how  to  handle  it, 
whether  traveling  uphill  or  on  the  level. 

To  handle  a  car  intelligently,  the  driver  should,  i,  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  carburetter  and  ignition  system,  2,  under- 
stand the  management  of  the  spark,  throttle  and  control  levers 
under  varying  road  conditions,  3,  give  proper  attention  to  the 
lubrication  of  the  various  parts,  and  4,  be  able  to  make  repairs  re- 
sulting from  the  ordinary  mishaps  likely  to  be  encountered  on  the 
road. 

The  control  of  a  steamer  or  electric  vehicle  is  not  so  complicated,  but 
the  driver  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  operation 
of  the  motive  power  in  either  case  and  understand  any  peculiarities  that 
may  be  inherent  in  the  system. 
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Before  Starting  the  Car. — In  the  chapter  on  engine  operation, 
detailed  instructions  are  given  for  its  management  and  care, 
hence,  it  will  suffice  to  say  little  here  on  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Before  talcing  a  car  out  on  the  road,  the  driver  should  first 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  instructions  given  in  the  above 


mentioned  chapter  and   also  with  the  "control"   system  which 
will  now  be  explained. 

Control. — ^The  term  "control,"  relates  to  the  various  levers  and 
devices  used  in  running  the  car  and  which  are  conveniently  located 
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on  the  dash,  steering  column  and  foot  board.  A  typical  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  fig.  450.  They  are  marked  in  the  figure  and 
their  location  should  be  carefully  noted. 

The  Throttle  Levers. — It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two 
throttle  levers,  most  cars  being  provided  with  this  number.  In 
running  a  car  through  crowded  streets  where  frequent  speed 
changes  are  to  be  made,  this  is  done  most  conveniently  with  the 


a  gasoline  Hurrer-    Thia  vebicle  Is  fitted  with  «]ther 
_  -    .  .  _      .     cvfloping  respectively  121  and  29  horaepower.    Thn 

tranamiBBiau  for  both  ow  and  high  apwd  u  direct  from  UiB  motor  •haft  to  the  wheels 
through  a  sti^el  fnct»  i  cham.  One  control  lever  at  raclt  and  pinioa  type  operalei  the 
high  and  low  gear  and  reveivfl.  The  vehirle  starte  aod  ninA  on  all  ordinary  roadfl 
from  »ro  to  twenty-flve  or  thirty  miles  per  hour  by  friction  of  the  Bteel  chains  operat- 
iaa  on  gnxived  sheaves  on  the  ends  of  the  motor  flhaft  to  the  sheoves  on  both  rear 
Kheela.  The  revene  s  acoompliahed  by  pushing  the  grooved  pulleys  on  the  ends  of 
ths  motor  shaft  back  iDto  enngement  with  the  stesl  chanoele  or  rima  of  the  wheek, 
by  the  Mune  control  'ever.  The  driving  chains  are  wholly  and  automaticolly  raUed 
from  engagement  whenever  the  tension  on  tbezn  is  relieved  or  the  bi&ke  is  fleti  ot 

foot.  A  downward  pressure  of  the  foot  opens  the  throttle;  it 
closes  automatically  when  released  by  the  action  of  z  spring.  The 
foot  throttle  is  also  used  when  shifting  the  transmission  gears, 
as  one  hand  is  required  to  operate  the  gear  shifting  lever,  while 
the  other  is  engaged  in  steering  the  car. 
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The  running  conditions  on  an  cq>en  or  country  road  are  such 
that  the  hand  throttle  lev«r  may  be  used  to  advantage  since  it 
need  not  be  moved  so  often.  The  hand  throttle  may  be  set  at 
any  desired  opening  and  it  will  remain  in  any  position,  whereas 
if  the  foot  throttle  be  used,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  it  in  position 
by  the  foot  against  the  tension  of  the  spring.  The  latter  opera- 
tion naturally  becomes  tiresome  if  continued  for  any  length  ol 
time,  hence,  the  hand  throttle  furnishes  a  ready  relief. 

Each  throttle  is  arranged  so.  that  when, the  lever  is  in  the  closed 
position,  the  supply  of  fuel  mixture  to  tht  enipnei;  is  not  entirdy 
shut  off  but  just  sufficient  to  Iff ep  the  engine  iij  motion. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  throttle  lever  Is  placed  below  the 
steering  wheel,  .however,  in  many  cars  it  is  placed  above 'the  wheeL  A 
notched  segment  is  provided  lo'relain  the  throttle  in  any  settings 

The  Spark  Control  Lever.— This  is  usually  placed  near  the 
throttle  lever  where  it  can  be  conveniently  operated  while  steer- 
ing. Both  the.  spark  and  throttle  are  placed  either  below  or  Above 
the  steerjuig'wheel.  The  latter  arrangement  seems  most  in  favor 
as  the  tWp^  levers  can  be  operated  without  removing  the  hands 
from  the  rim  of  the  steering  wheel. 

The  Brake  Vevers. — When  two  sets  of  brakes  are  provided  it 
is  usual  to  haye  one  set  controlled  by  the  foot  brake  pedal  and 
another  by  the  emergency  lever. 

The  running  or  service  brake,  is  operated  by  the  foot  pedal 
and  is  released  by  a  spring  when  not  held  down.  The  construc- 
tion is  such  that  when  this  pedal  is  depressed  to  apply  the  brake, 
the  clutch  is  simultaneously  released.  This  arrangement  prevents 
an  inexperienced  or  confused  driver,  applying  the  brake  without 
releasing  the  clutch — a  proceeding  which  would  strain  or  bring 
heavy  stresses  on  the  engine  and  driving  gear. 

Sometimes  the  emergency  brake  is  arranged  to  simultaneously  release 
the  clutch  when  applied,  bvit  this  construction  has  been  criticised  by  some 
authorities  as  undesirable  in  handling  the  car  on  a  hill. 

It  is  pointed  out,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  stop  the  car  In  ascending  ■ 
hill,  the  brakes  must  be  released  before  the  dutch  can  be  thrown  in,  with 
the  possibility  of  the  car  starting  down  hill  backward  before  the  power 
can  be  applied.    The  chance  of  stalling  the  engine  through  this  and  the 
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danger  of  the  combination  to  any  but  an  experienced  driver,  it  is  con- 
tended, make  it  advisable  to  have  the  emergency  brake  separate  from  anjr 
connection  with  the  clutch. 

The  emergency  brake  lever  is  provided  with  a  pawl  and  notched 
segment  for  retaining  it  in  position  when  set.  This  segment  is 
concentric  with  the  segment  of  the  transmission  gear  shifting 
lever,  the  brake  lever  being  always  placed  outside.  On  some  cars 
the  segment  has  a  hole  drilled  to  receive  a  padlock.    When  the 


lever  is  drawn  past  this  hole  and  padlock  inserted,  the  clutch  is 
out  and  the  brake  applied,  so  that  the  car  is  protected  against 
unauthorized  use  or  theft. 

The  Clutch  Pedal. — The  usual  location  of  this  device  is  to  the 
left  on  the  floor  board  to  be  operated  by  the  left  foot.  By  press- 
ing down  this  pedal  the  clutch  is  released  which  allows  the  engine 
to  run  free  by  disconnecting  it  from  the  transmission. 

As  previously  mentioned,  tliere  is  a  connection  between  the  clutch  and 
brake  pedals,  such  that  if  the  latter  be  pressed  down  the  clutch  is  re- 
leased at  the  same  lime  the  brake  is  applied  for  reasons  already  explained 
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There  is  a  simplified  arrangement  on  some  cars  in  which  a 
single  pedal  operates  both  clutch  and  brake.  Pressure  on  this 
pedal  fiist  throws  out  the  clutch  while  continued  movement  of  the 
pedal  applies  the  brake.  This  arrangement  leaves  the  rig^t  foot 
free  to  operate  the  foot  throttle. 

The  Transmission  Gear  Shifting  Lever. — This  lever  is 
located  beside  the  emergency  brake  lever  but  is  always  the  inner 


one  or  that  one  nearest  the  driver.  On  most  cars  it  is  further 
distinguished  by  the  construction  as  is  shown  in  fig.  453,  the  brake 
lever  being  provided  with  an  external  latch  while  the  transmis- 
sion lever  has  a  press  button  on  top,  the  latch  link  passing  down 
through  the  handle. 

The  shape  of  this  segment  must  be  such  that  the  proper  move- 
ments may  be  given  to  the  lever  in  shifting  the.  gears,  according 
to  the  type  of  transmission  used. 
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When  the  car  is  fitted  with  a  progressive  transmission  a  simple 
linear  movement  of  the  lever  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  different 
gear  changes,  the  lever  being  rotated  throng  the  proper  arc 
This  type  of  transmission  control  as  applied  to  the  Maxwell  car, 
is  shown  in  fig,  454.  The  positions  for  the  different  speed  changes 
are  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  latch  segment  having  notches 
in  the  proper  places  to  retain  the  lever  in  position. 

The  selective  type  of  transmission  requires,  insteadof  the  simple 

latch  segment,  a  compound  form  of  segment,  known  as  a  selector, 

since  with  selective  transmissions  it  is  necessary  in  shifting  the 

gears,  to  give  in  certain  cases  both  a  linear  and 

a  lateral  movement  to  the  lever.     A  selector  is 

simply  a  compound  segmental  guide  for   the 

transmission  lever,  having  two  slots  for  a  three 

spejed  transmission,  three  slots   for  four  speed 

transmissions,  and  a  central  gate  to  provide  for 

the  necessary  lateral  movement  of  the  lever  in 

pa^ng  from  one  slot  to  another.   Fig.  455  shows 

the  position  of  the  selector  with  reelect  to  the 

lever.    The  brake  lever  is  also  shown  on  the  out- 

sade,  the  whole  forming astructural  unit  which 

is  4ttachea  to  the  side  of  the  car.     In  shifting 

the  gears  for  the  several  speed  changes,  the  lever 

.  is  moved  to  the  various  slot  terminals,  the  central 

,  position  at  the  gate  corresponding  to  the  neutral 

■-    position. 

There  seems  to  be  no  standard  arrangement 
of  the  slot  terminals  for  the  different  speeds.  A 
great  diversity  exists,  as  is  shown  in  the  accom- 

have distinctive OM-    panying  CUtS. 

UHBtl  lotch  mecliiui- 

Ism  and  ths  trsni-  Figs.  456  to  461  are  eicaraples  of  three  speed  selectors, 

nrevidSi    5i»d™h  ^""^     8^-  4^*'  '°  4^  "■*  ^°"^  speed  selectors,  showing 

button >cth« top  of  the  Varied  slot  ArrangemeDts  to  be  found  on  diSereDt 

the  huidle  BDil  con-  makes  of  cars.     The  numerals  i.  2,  3  and  4  indicate  the 

th°''"rfi  auu  "to  tt«  position  of  the  lever  for  the  different  q>eed:s  forward,  B 

j^^"^       '  being  the  position  for  reverse. 
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lOB.  406  to  4dl. — Typa  of  Qiree  speed  aeleolon  aa  nud  on  wetl-laiowii  Ameiloan  auto- 
Bmbilaa  ia  the  Breatest  proportioa.  Tig,  456,  Franklin;  fia.  4GT,  Columbia  and 
&rUni  fis.  458.  Appetsoa,  CBdillmi,  Ehnore.  Kjiox.  OLdimobile.  Waiter.  Winton  and 
TaaoiMl  Sfr  4n,  Buiok  model  five;  Ag.  400,  Lootanobile;  Sf.  Ml.  TlwDai^ 


no.  463  (o  463. — Tffta  of  four  speed  wlecton  as  used  on  Americui  automutiltei^ 
■bowini  wide  variation:  fig.  4SZ,  Loiter  model  O;  &g.  4S3.  Peerleu  and  mearni;  fie 
464,  Studebskei:  fig.  465,  Louer  modal  H;  fig.  466.  Malhtton:  fig.  467.  Toledo;  Bg, 
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The  Muffler  Cut  Out. — Since  the  action  of  a  muffler  tends  to 
increase  the  back  pressure  of  the  exhaust  and  thereby  diminish 
the  power  of  the  engine,  it  is  desirable,  in  running  over  heavy 
road  or  ascending  a  hill,  to  switch  out  the  muffler  and  allow  the 
engine  to  exhaust  directly  into  the  atmosphere,  that  its  full  power 
may  be  applied  in  propelling  the  car.  In  order  that  this  may  be 
conveniently  done,  a  cut  out  or  three-way  valve  is  connected  to 
the  exhaust  pipe  between  the  engine  and  muffler.  The  operation 
of  this  valve  is  controlled  by  a  press  button  placed  on  the  foot 
board  usually  located  conveniently  to  the  driver's  left  foot. 

Foot  Whistle  Control.^ — In  addition  to  the  usual  hom  signal, 
a  chime  whistle  is  sometimes  fitted  to  four  and  six  cylinder  cars. 

The  whistle  is  operated  by  the  exhaust  from  the  engine  and  produces 
a  pleasing  sound,  especially  on  a  six  cylinder  car,  the  rapid  variations 
of  the  eidiaust  pressure  producing  a  trembling  tone. 

The  whistle  is  connected  to  the  exhaust  pipe  with  a  Tee,  and  ita  valve 
operated  by  a  push  button  located  on  the  foot  board  near  the  muffler 
cut  out  button. 

Other  Dash  and  Foot  Board  Attachments, — In  addition  to 
the  various  levers  and  control  devices  already  described,  there  are 
other  attachments  that  are  placed  within  reach  of  the  driver. 

The  Coil  Box.^ — In  the  absence  of  a  high  tension  magneto,  an 
induction  coil  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  ignition  system,  and  this 
is  usually  located  on  the  dash  at  the  left  side.  With  synchronous 
ignition  the  coil  is  a  small  affair,  when  a  multi-unit  coil  is  used, 
its  casing  assumes  larger  proportions.  The  vibrators  being  placed 
at  the  top  are  conveniently  located  for  adjustment 

Ignition  Cut  Out  Plug. — In  order  to  prevent  any  one  operat- 
ing the  car  without  the  owner's  consent,  especially  when  left 
standing  in  a  public  place,  a  plug  switch  is  inserted  in  the  prim- 
ary circuit  of  the  ignition  system  and  located  on  the  dash  or 
some  other  convenient  yet  non-conspicuous  place,  so  that  the  plug 
is  easily  removed  by  the  driver  on  leaving  the  car. 

Self  Starter. — A  number  of  cars  are  now  fitted  with  self  start- 
ing devices,  thus  eliminating  cranking.  The  method  emploj-ed 
by  the  Winton  Company  on  their  six  cylinder  car   is  as  follows: 
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Attached  to  cylinders  i  and  6  are  outlets  through  which  a  small  portion 
of  the  pressure  of  each  pov/er  stroke  passes  to  a  pressure  tank  placed 
between  the  left  frame  rail  and  the  driving  shaft,  llere  the  pressure  is 
stored  until  required  to  start  the  motor,  when  a  cock  is  opened,  allowing 
the  pressure  to  flow  through  the  distributor  to  one  of  the  cj^inders.  The 
pressure  forces  this  piston  down,  and  at  the  same  time  another  piston 
passes  the  firing  point  and  the  motor  starts.  However,  it  for  any  reason 
the  first  cylinder  should  fail  to  fire,  the  distributor  sends  the  pressure  to 
the  cylinder  next  in  order,  and  forces  the  next  piston  past  the  firing 
point,  and  so  on,  if  necessary,  through  the  series  of  cylinders. 

The  control  of  the  self-starter  is  shown  in  fig.  469,  consisting  of  a  push 
button,  which  allows  pressure  10  flow  from  the  tank  to  the  cylinders. 
Immediately  above  the  press  button  is  the  pressure  gauge  which  indicates 
the  amount  of  pressure  in  the  tank.    In  addition,  there  is  a  shut  off  valve 


ID  ni  dub  MSBtnblBCB.  ibowliis  tnim  Mt  to  ri^t.  tbs  >uxfliar7  ■uoBng 
ut  oB,  push  butlou  wnd  taufe  ot  asU  itaitar,  tha  ipark  ooil  Kid  oil 


for  use  when  the  car  is  to  remain  lon^  idle,  preventing  loss  of  pressure 
from  the  storage  lank.  The  other  devices  shown  in  the  dash  assemblage 
are;  I,  the  auxiliary  gasoline  tank  at  the  left,  2,  the  spark  coil,  and  3, 
the  oil  sight  feed. 

Starting  the  Car. — After  performing  the  preliminary  opera- 
tions, as  set  forth  in  Chapter  Thirty-three  the  driver  takes  his 
position  at  the  steering  wheel  and  is  ready  to  start  ihe  car.  These 
preliminary  operations  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

fthe  gasoline  tank  must  be  filled; 
the  radiator  stipplicd  with  clean  water; 
the  lubricators  filled  and  bearings  oiled.,--  1 


2.  Before  Cranking : 


3.  Cranking; 
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the  brake  should  be  set,  which  releases 

clutch ; 
the  gasoline  valve  should  be  opened  and 

carburetter  primed ; 
the  spark  fully  retarded; 
the  throttle  placed  at  starting  position  or 

about  one-quarter  opening. 

In  the  absence  of  a  self  starter,  the  operation  of 
cranking  the  engine  should  be  performed  with 
care,  as  directed  in  Chapter  Thirty-three  to 
avoid  personal  injury. 

.    ht^     i~.     1  ■       (the  throttle  should  be  closed : 
i.  After  Crarfcmg:  |  .^^  5^,,^  advanced. 

Having  performed  the  above  operations,  the  driver  now  takes 
his  seat  and  starts  the  car  as  follows ; 

1.  The  engine  speed  must  be  increased  by  slightly  retarding 
the  spark. 

The  throttle  and  spark  adjustments  made  immediately  after  crankirs 
were  for  the  slowest  engine  speed,  just  sufKcient  to  keep  it  turning  until 
the  driver  has  mounted  his  seat  and  is  ready  to  start  the  car. 

2.  Before  any  load  is  put  on  the  engine,  its  speed  must  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  store  up  in  the  fly  wheel  sufficient  momentum 
to  keep  it  going  between  power  strdtes,  against  the  added  re- 
sistance of  the  load.  Tliis  increased  speed,  as  stated,  is  secured 
by  spark  adjustment  rather  than  by  changing  the  throttle  posi- 
tion—  the  latter  method  being  reserved  for  any  additional  increase 
of  speed  that  may  be  necessary. 

3.  The  clutch  pedal  is  fully  depressed  and  held  down; 

4.  The  emergency  brake  released. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  tmereency  brake  and  clutch  are  so 
connected  that  when  the  brake  is  set,  the  clutch  is  automatically  released. 
it  being  thrown  into  engagement  with  the  transmission  upon  the  release 
of  the  brake.  Hence  to  prevent  the  dutch  being  thrown  in,  when  the 
brake  is  released,  the  clutch  pedal  is  held  down  before  releasing  brake. 

5.  With  clutch  still  disengaged,  the  transmission  lever  is  moved 
to  Urst  speed  position. 
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1  its  neutral  position,  to 

v  the  car  is  slopped. 

6.  The  right  foot  is  placed  on  the  throttle  pedal,  or  accelerator 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  ready  to  press  down  and  increase  the 
throttle  opening  should  the  engine  show  any  tendency  to  diminish 
its  speed  or  stop. 

7-  The  clutch  pedal  should  then  be  slowly  released,  which  will 
allow  the  clutch  to  engage  gradually  and  start  the  car  easily  and 
without  jerk. 


10  H.  p.     Double 


To  Change  to  Second  Speed. — In  making  a  speed  change 
there  are  three  things  to  be  done  and  it  is  important  to  remember 
the  order  in  which  these  operations  should  be  performed,  viz. : 

1.  The  clutch  must  be  detached  by  pressing  down  on  the  clutch 
pedal  with  the  left  foot. 

2.  After  waiting  one  or  two  sbconds,  in  order  that  the  two 
gears  to  be  meshed  shall  be  rcfoMng  at  nearly  the  same  speed, 
quickly  move  the  transmission  lever  to  second  speed  position. 

During  the  wait,  the  speed  of  the  engine  may  be  accelerated  by  the 
foot  throttle  if  necessary,  as  is  very  often  the  case  when  running  over 
a  heavy  road. 
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To  Cfanage  to  Hlgb  Speed.^ — ^This  is  the  speed  of  direct  drive 
and  in  shifting  the  gears  for  this  speed,  the  driver  proceeds  in 
the  same  manner  just  described  for  changing  to  second  speed, 
that  is,  after  releasing  the  clutch,  the  transmission  lever  is  moved 
to  the  high  speed  position,  and  then  the  clutch  is  gradually  re- 
engaged or  thrown  in  again. 

In  the  four  speed  transmission  there  Is  an  additional  speed  to  pass 
through,  tvjt  the  same  operations  as  just  described  are  performed. 

In  some  four  speed  transmissions  the  direct  drive  is  the  fourth  speed, 
while  in  others  the  construction  is  such  that  the  direct  drive  is  on  the 
three  speed,  the  fourth  speed  gearing  the  engine  to  run  slower  than  the 
propeller  shaft. 

Throttle  and  Spark  Control, — In  running  the  car,  the  speed 
is  almost  entirely  regulated  by  the  throttle,  the  accelerator,  or  foot 
pedal  being  used  mostly. 

The  hand  throttle  lever  is  used  occasionally  as  a  relief^  to  prevent 
fatigue  of  the  ankle  muscles,  or  where  the  car  is  run  considerable  dis- 
tances without  speed  changes,  as  on  open  country  roads. 

To  properly  manage  the  spark  under  varied  running  conditions, 
the  driver  should  have  an  understanding  of  ignition  and  car- 
buretter principles  together  with  extensive  experience  in  operat- 
ing the  car.  The  spark  control  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
kind  of  ignition  used. 

When  a  vibrating  spark  coil  is  used,  no  such  advance  of  the 
spark  is  possible  as  would  be  indicated  by  the  position  of  a  timer 
apparently  capable  of  a  movement  of  90  degrees  or  more.  This 
is  due  to  the  lag  in  vibrating  spark  coils.  Hence,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  with  a  vibrating  coil,  the  spark  position  as  in- 
dicated by  the  spark  lever  is  always  in  advance  of  its  true  posi- 
tion— the  difference  increasing  with  the  engine  speed. 

With  a  high  tension  magneto,  no  such  difference  exists  since 
the  mechanically  operated  interrupter  is  positive  in  its  action. 

The  car  should  always  be  run  with  the  spark  at  least  partially 
advanced  and  the  speed  controlled  with  the  throttle.  The  spark 
should  never  be  advanced  to  its  highest  point  suddenly,  nor  should 
it  be  put  at  full  advance  before  picking  up  speed,  the  advance 
being  made  gradually  as  the  speed  of  the  car  increases. 
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The  spark  position  is  dependent  to  some  extent  on  the  quality 
of  the  fuel  mixture.  The  mixture  at  low  speeds  should  be  richer 
than  at  high  speeds  on  account  of  heat  and  compression  losses. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  lean  and  highly 
compressed  charge  bums  faster  than  a  richer  one  and  the  spark  position 
should   be  modified   to  suit   the  immediate  conditions  of  combustion. 

A  late  spark,  especially  with  a  rich  mixture  causes  the  en^ne 
to  heat  up  and  results  in  an  increased  consumption  of  gasoline. 

When  on  the  road  the  best  results  are  usually  obtained  by  ad- 
vancing the  spark  lever  as  far  as  possible  without  the  engine 
pounding. 

Rules  for  handling  the  spark  lever  cannot  be  laid  down,  as 
conditions  vary  with  the  kinds  of  roads  being  traveled,  difference 
in  motors,  etc.,  but  a  good  driver  will  not  allow  the  engine  to 
pound.  The  general  practice  among  drivers,  when  desiring  to 
keep  the  engine  running  slowly,  is  to  retard  both  spark  and  throt- 
tle levers  as  much  as  possible,  the  adjustments  being  usually  set 
to  allow  the  engine  to  just  keep  running  under  these  conditions. 
This  practice  is  responsible  for  the  need  of  grinding  in  valves  at 
short  intervals.  With  the  spark  lever  retarded,  the  gas  is  ignited 
so  late  in  the  stroke  that  the  exhaust  valve  opens  before  the 
charge  is  burnt,  consequently  the  gas  at  a  very  high  temperature 
is  passing  between  the  valve  and  its  seat. 

The  cool  gas,  coming  in  on  the  suction  stroke,  will  help  the 
water-cooling  system  to  keep  the  valve  cool,  but  even  with  this 
help  it  will  not  withstand  the  heat  very  long  and  is  soon  warped, 
allowing  leakage  during  the  compression  stroke.  The  remedy  is 
to  adjust  the  throttle  so  that  the  engine  may  be  run  as  slowly  as 
desired  with  the  spark  advanced  so  that  ignition  does  not  take 
place  so  near  dead  center. 

To  Stop  the  Car. — When  making  a  gradual  stop,  1,  the  throt- 
tle may  be  closed  allowing  the  compressional  resistance  of  the 
engine  to  act  as  a  brake,  until  the  car  has  reduced  its  headway, 

2,  the  left  pedal  is  now  depressed  throwing  out  the  clutch,  and 

3,  the  foot  brake  applied  with  the  right  pedal. 

To  made  a  quick  stop,  both  the  clutch  and  brake  pedals  may  be 
pressed  simultaneously  and  the  emergency  brake  set    In  making 
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a  stop,  the  transmission  lever  should  always  be  placed  in  the 
neutral  position ;  the  throttle  should  be  closed  and  spaiic  advanced 
so  that  the  engine  will  not  race. 

To  Reverse  the  Car. — ^After  the  car  has  come  to  a  standstill, 
I,  the  clutch  is  held  out  with  the  left  pedal,  2,  brakes  released,  3, 
the  transmission  lever  moved  to  the  reverse  position,  and  4,  the 
clutch  gradually  thrown  in. 

Shifting  the  Speed  Change  Gears. — The  proper  handling  of 
the  transmission  lever,  on  a  sliding  gear  system,  can  only  be 
obtained  by  practice.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  a  driver's  skill  is 
to  notice  the  way  he  handles  the  change  speed  gears, 

A  skillful  man,  accustomed  to  a  car,  will  pass  through  all 
speeds,  either  up  or  down,  noiselessly,  unless  for  the  click  caused 
by  the  lever  bringing  up  against  the  quadrant. 

In  shifting  the  transmission  lever  for  the  speed  changes,  if  the 
transmission  be  of  the  selective  type,  the  two  movements  neces- 
sary to  give  the  lever  may  offer  some  difficulty  to  the  beginner. 

In  moving  the  lever,  the  driver  gives  it  a  slight  lateral  pressure  as  it 
approaches  the  neutral  point.  With  a  little  practice,  the  change  may  be 
made  with  practically  one  motion,  the  lateral  movement  requiring  no  sepa- 

In  the  mind  of  the  average  demonstrator  and  that  of  his  pupil,  for  the 
latter  has  it  ground  into  him,  there  are  but  two  things  to  do  in  gear  chang- 
ing, release  the  clutch  and  push  or  pull  the  lever. 

The  beginner  pushes  or  pulls  the  lever  mechanically,  and  it  is  usually 
not  until  long  after  he  has  graduated  from  his  novitiate  that  he  comes  to 
learn  what  actually  happens  in  the  gear  box  when  he  moves  the  lever. 

If  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  operation  of  a  transmis- 
sion were  first  acquired,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  learning 
to  handle  the  lever  correctly. 

In  the  operation  of  the  change  speed  gears,  it  will  be  evident 
that  unless  the  teeth  of  the  two  pinions,  that  it  is  desired  to  mesh, 
happen  to  be  in  a  position  where  they  correspond,  they  cannot 
be  slid  together.  Then  if  both  shafts  be  idle  and  the  gears  do 
not  happen  to  be  in  a  position  where  their  teeth  will  go  together, 
they  must  be  moved.  But,  taking  the  speeds  in  their  usual  order, 
which  makes  the  operation  of  starting  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
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sidered,  it  ts  evident  that  only  the  clutch  shaft  can  be  moved  as 
the  car  is  standing  still.  This  gives  a  condition  where  one  shaft  is 
idle  and  the  other  is  revolving  at  a  high  speed. 

The  fundamental  requirement  tn  every  case  is  that  the  two 
gears  to  be  meshed  shall  be  revolving-  at  as  nearly  the  same  speed 
as  possible,  therefore  when  going  into  first  speed  the  necessity 
for  waiting  a  moment  or  two  after  declutching  in  order  to  allow 
the  clutch  shaft  to  slow  down  must  be  plain.  If  the  lever  be 
moved,  immediately  the  clutch  is  disengaged,  it  is  practically  the 
same  as  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  mesh  the  gears  without  go- 
ing through  the  very  necessary  preliminary  of  taking  the  clutch 
out  of  engagement. 

Just  how  long  it  is  necessary  to  wait  must  be  a  matter  of 
experience  on  different  types  of  cars. 

The  old  conical  clutch  with  its  comparatively  great  dUmeter  is  apt  ta 
hold  its  momentum  much  longer  than  other  types  such  as  the  multiple 
disc,  in  which  the  discs  arc  very  small  and  very  light,  although  improve- 
ment along  these  lines  has  also  made  a  vast  difference  in  the  earlier  type 
which  is  still  adhered  to  by  a  surprising  number  of  prominent  builders. 

In  any  case,  the  wait  will  not  exceed  a  few  seconds,  but  the  difference 
in  the  result  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  be  very  perceptible  as  the  geara 
are  easily  slid  into  mesh  without  any  noise  when  the  pinion  on  the  clnlch 
shaft  is  just  about  to  come  lo  rest 

Waiting  too  long  is  not  as  bad  as  delaying  the  operation  for  too  short 
a  time,  as  the  noise  and  damage  will  be  proportioned  to  the  relative  speeds 
of  the  shafts,  whereas  in  the  former  case,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  trf 
again,  and  a  word  of  advice  here  should  not  come  amiss. 

Gears  should  not  be  forced  into  mesh.  If  they  do  not  engage 
without  being  forced  together,  there  is  something  radically 
wrong,  and  jamming  down  hard  on  the  lever  is  only  liable  to 
aggravate  the  trouble  or  spring  the  shifting  arm  or  lever. 

The  noise  or  growl  so  frequently  heard  is  caused  by  the  attempt  to  force 
the  gears  together  while  they  are  traveling  at  difFerent  rates  of  speed. 
This  serves  to  grind  and  chip  the  edges,  occasionally  breaking  the  teeth. 
No  matter  how  easy  an  entrance  has  been  provided  by  the  designer  of 
the  car,  the  pinions  cannot  be  slid  together  unless  they  happen  to  be 
revolving  at  something  approximating  the  same  rate  of  speed,  and  the 
closer  they  are  to  this,  the  better. 

Observation  shows  that  the  average  driver  seldom  takes  the  precaution 
of  waiting  before  engaging  the  first  speed  to  start,  and  noise  and  damage 
inevitably  ensue. 

On  increasing  to  second  speed,  very  similar  conditions  obtain.  The 
dutch  shaft  is  revolving  at  a  comparatively  hi^  rate  of  speed  and  the 
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coimtersliaft  is  golnr  at  a  considerably  slower  rate.  Hence,  it  is  Im-  . 
possible  to  make  the  latter  go  any  faster  and  therefore  an  immediata 
and  noiselesa  change  is  not  possible. 

The  usual  method  is  to  move  the  side  lever  simultaneously  with  the  re- 
lease of  the  clutch,  and  the  result  is  lo  bring  the  speed  of  the  clutch  shaft 
down  to  that  of  the  countershaft  by  the  friction  thus  created  between  the 
sides  of  the  pinions,  to  their  resultant  damage.  The  same  result  can  be 
much  better  accomplished  by  a  momentary  halt  between  the  operation  of 
pulling  the  lever  out  of  one  speed  and  placing  it  home  at  the  other,  keep- 
mg  the  clutch  fully  disengaged  In  the  interval  Here  skill  and  experience 
in  the  handling  of  the  make  of  car  that  one  happens  to  be  driving  count, 
for  if  the  wait  be  prolonged,  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  if  none  had 
been  indulged  in  and  the  stop  is  apt  to  compel  the  momentary  re-engage* 
ment  of  the  clutch  to  again  set  the  dutch  shaft  in  motion. 

With  the  progressive  gear  the  system  is  usually  arranged  so 
that  reverse  is  in  mesh  with  the  lever  at  the  extreme  rear  and 
high  speed  at  the  forward  end  of  the  quadrant,  the  intermediate 
speeds  proportioned  in  between.  The  lever  usually  has  a  button 
on  top,  controlling  a  latch  that  locks  it  in  place  at  any  desired 
speed  by  fitting  into  a  slot  cut  in  the  quadrant. 

The  easiest  method  of  securing  the  proper  amount  of  travel, 
from  one  speed  to  another,  is  the  following:  Press  the  button 
or  finger  clasp  that  releases  the  latch  from  its  slot,  and  while 
holding  it  released  move  the  lever  far  enough  to  prevent  its  slip- 
ping back  into  the  slot  when  the  buttCHi  is  released.  The  latch 
will  now  be  pressing  against  the  quadrant  bar,  and  the  lever 
can  be  moved  until  the  desired  gear  is  properly  meshed,  where 
the  influence  of  the  spring  will  pull  the  latch  into  the  slot  and 
lock  the  lever.  If  the  latch  be  held  released  the  result  may  be 
that  the  lever  will  be  carried  too  far  into  the  following  neutral.  If 
this  occur  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  and  come  back  to  first 
speed  again. 

The  progressive  gear,  as  worked  out  by  the  Packard  Company,  does 
not  have  a  locking  device  on  the  lever,  the  same  result  being  obtained 
by  a  device  in  the  gear  box.  When  shifting  from  first  to  second,  or  from 
third  back  to  second,  the  lever  should  be  carried  rapidly  forward  or  back- 
ward until  the  gears  arc  felt  to  engage.  The  locking  device,  though  not 
automatic,  will  check  the  travel  of  the  lever,  and  if  the  gears  are  properly 
in  mesh  will  provide  sufficient  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the  lever  to 
assure  the  operator  that  the  gears  arc  correctly  in.  mesh. 

Drivers  handling  the  selective  system  have  two  things  to  re- 
member.   The  first  is  to  keep  it  well  oiled  that  the  lever  may 
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slide  freely  sideways.    The  second  is  to  keep  their  hands  off  the 
button  unless  it  is  desired  to  enter  reverse. 

Some  cars  have  appeared  on  the  market  with  speeds  arranged 
as  follows: 

R  2  4 
I  3 

If  on  a  hill  and  conditions  demand  a  change  to  a  lower  gear,  say,  third 
back  to  second,  the  driver  will  have  no  trouble  if  he  handle  the  lever 
without  touching  the  button.  If  he  does,  he  is  almost  sure  to  enter  re- 
verse,  with   possibly   serious   consequences. 

The  clutch  should  be  thrown  as  far  forward  as  pOKible  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  engage  the  gears.  (Some  cars  have  a^>cared  with  only 
one  pedal  so  arranged  that  the  clutch  is  first  released  and  further  travel 
of  the  pedal  applies  the  running  brakes.)  The  different  types  of  clutches 
in  use  and  the  care  bestowed  on  them  has  much  to  do  with  the  ease  with 
which  the  gears  may  be  engaged. 


weUta 


Flo.  472. — Wbea 
driver  to  lieep 

of  m  QoUiaion. 

The  cone  clutch,  with  Its  comparatively  large  diameter,  is  likely  to  spin 
longer  than  the  multiple  disc.  Any  attempt  to  mesh  the  gears  while  the 
clutch  is  spinning  will  result  in  the  gears  growling,  possibly  chipping  the 
teeth. 

Occasionally  the  shaft  will  stop  so  that  the  teeth  of  one  gear  will  strike 
the  teeth  of  the  other  and  prevent  them  meshing.  If  this  occur,  the  clutch 
should  be  engaged  again  for  an  instant,  thus  letting  the  clutch  shaft  spin, 
and  after  giving  them  time  to  slow  down,  another  attempt  may  be  made 
to  mesh  the  gear. 

City  Driving. — In  driving  an  automobile  in  the  city,  there 
are  certain  fixed  rules  of  the  road  that  must  be  observed,  and 
rightly,  too,  if  one  is  to  avoid  trouble,  but  the  motto  of  every 
driver  should  be:  "Always  be  prepared  for  everyone  else  doing 
the  Tvrong  thing."  By  observing  this  rule,  the  driver  will  find 
himself  armed  for  whatever  may  occur  on  the  city  streets. 
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The  first  thing  a  new  driver  should  do  is  to  become  familiar  with  the 
rules  of  the  road.  In  some  places  they  are  unwritten  rules,  but  in  most 
of  the  big  cities  the  police  have  framed  up  regulations  for  Uie  control  of 
traffic,  which,  unfortunately  in  most  cases,  apply  only  to  motor  cars,  the 
bluecoats  being  singularly  near  sighted  when  it  comes  to  noting  infrac- 
tions of  the  riiles  by  drivers  of  horse  drawn  vehicles. 

In  driving  a  car  the  first  rule  is  to  keep  to  the  right  in  passing 
a  vehicle  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  England  the  traffic  stays  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  but  this  is  the 
exception.    It  is  only  by  everyone  observing  thit  rule  that  traffic  c 
handled  in  any  kind  of  a 


,  and  accidents  avoided. 


In  passing  a  vehicle  going  in  the  same  direction  the  rule  is  to 
fass  to  thix'left. 


Via.  471r— The  driver  ahould  iu)t_pu>Ja  Ihe^r^t  of 
Into  the  ourix 


aocident  caused  by  tl; 


Numerous  accidents  have  been  caused  by  failure  to  observe  this  rule. 
The  driver  who  disregards  this  rule  is  liable  for  damages  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, as  a  vehicle  has  the  right  to  swing  to  the  right  at  any  time. 

The  non-observance  of  the  above  rule  is  sometimes  due  to  the  presence 
of  electrics  whose  drivers  generally  stay  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and 
run  at  about  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  which  often  compels  others  to 
invade  forbidden  territory  to  get  by  or  else  swing  to  the  left  directly  into 
the  path  of  the  vehicles  coming  from  the  other  direction.  Cases  are  seen 
daily  where  drivers  have  had  to  go  almost  to  the  left  curb  in  order  to  pass. 

In  turning  corners,  the  driver  should  not  cut  diagonally  across 
the  street  by  beginning  to  turn  before  reaching  the  corner. 


Road  Signals^ — As  laid  down  by  the  makers  of  road  rules, 
the  driver  raises  a  hand  or  whip,  when  he  is  about  to  turn  a 
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comer  or  stop;  the  right  arm  extended  means  that  it  is  unsafe 
ior  the  man  behind  to  come  up  on  that  particular  side,  because 
the  signaler  is  preparmg  to  turn  a  corner  and  needs  room 

The  arm  extended  to  the  left  means  caution  on  that  Bide. 

The  right  arm  raised  so  the  arm  is  above  the  level  of  the  head,  with 
the  forearm  vertical  and  the  shoulder  portion  horizontal  means  that  speed 
is  about  to  be  slackened  possibly  because  of  the  traffic  or  because  of 
some  maneuver  the  driver  wishes  to  make 

It  may  be  a  case  of  reverse,  then  the  horn  should  be  sounded  to  ca'J 
attention  to  the  signal. 

Another  signal  that  is  sometimes  used  when  a  driver  desires 
the  car  behind  to  pass  him  or  he  has  consented  to  give  the  right 


Via.  474. — la  tuniiiu  oor 

■Icnftb,  a  mvo  of  the  1 

(a  the  Ut  (ives  the  lisbt  ot  my. 

of  way  is  to  hold  the  right  arm  downward  outside  the  body  of 
the  car,  and  wave  it  forward. 


Operating  the  Brakes.^ — ^The  life  of  tires  may  be  prolonged 
by  the  judicious  and  moderate  handling  of  the  brake  lever.  The 
brake  should  never  be  applied  with  such  force  as  to  cause  the 
tires  to  slip. 

If  the  wheels  be  locked,  much  of  the  retarding  effort  is  lost 
and  much  rubber  is  ground  off  the  tires,  or  if  traveling  on  muddy 
roads  or  pavements  all  control  over  the  car  will  be  lost. 

On  long  grades  the  brakes  should  not  be  depended  on  to  hold  the  car. 
The  ignition  should  be  cut  out,  and,  depending  on  the  length  and  steepneu 
of  the  grade,  a  suitable  gear  should  be  meshed  and  the  car  allowed  to 
coast  under  compression,  the  brakes  supplying  any  further  retarding  effort 
necessary. 
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In  driving  in  a  hilly  country,  it  is  desirable,  not  to  have  the  emergency 
brake  lever  interconnected  with  the  dutch,  as  this  prevents  the  use  of  % 
very  efficient  brake. 

Some  brakes  are  intended  to  be  lubricated,  others  are  useless  if  oil  gets 
on  the  friction  surfaces.  When  this  happens  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
squirt  a  little  gasoline  on  the  drum.  This  will  cut  the  ou  and  restore 
the  efficiency.  If  one  brake  be  adjusted  tighter  than  the  other  it  will 
throw  the  end  of  the  car  on  that  side  around. 

Friction  surfaces  of  metal  to  metal,  or  steel  to  camel's  hair  or  asbestos, 
will  give  little  trouble  with  ordinary  care. 

■  If  leather  be  used,  its  life  will  be  prolonged  by  releasing  the  brakes  for 
an  instant  while  in  use.  This  will  allow  a  current  of  air  to  pass  between 
the  surfaces  and  carry  away  a  great  deal  of  the  heat  generated.  The  fric- 
tion of  the  brake  leather  on  the  drum  always  generates  heat,  and  the 
leather  may  be  heated  enough  to  be  burnt  or  charred  imtil  useless  tuilesa 
the  brake  be  used  with  moderation. 


fem; 
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fm.  ithi—'in  tamfaic  oonan  tiia  drfvar  of  »  vghlcla  turainc  to  tbe  M(  fna  Oa  Tt^t 
h.n^  lida  should  pua  Ilia  osolcr  of  tlie  Btmt  iataiwctioii  Mora  ""H"t  k  tan.  In 
UM  he  la  aeekbig  to  make  a  right  buid  tum  bo  diould  bug  tbo  «uib  H  otoadf  •■ 

Trolley  Lines. — ^As  a  rule,  the  track  is  laid  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  recognized  plan  as  regards  loca- 
tion, and  the  autoist  must  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  not  only  for 
surprising  changes  in  the  location  of  the  line  but  also  for  the 
cars  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  track  itself,  strict  watch  should  be  kept  for 
rails  which  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  road,  for  switch 
tongues  and  differences  in  level  between  the  bed  of  the  track 
and  the  surface  of  the  road. 

Any  of  the  above  may  interfere  with  the  steering  of  the  automobile  if 
the  wheels  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  if  the  road  be  at  all  greasyt 
side  slips  are  likely  to  occur. 
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The  rails  are 
taken  that  the  ti 
wrenched  or  evi 


I  source  of  trouble  when  sHppeiy  and  care  should  be 
:s  do  not  get  into  the  rail  channels,  as  they  will  be  bad)/ 
torn  off  when  a  change  of  direction  is  desired. 


One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  made  is  in  running  the  car  with  all 
four  tires  in  the  channels,  which  undoubtedly  makes  smooth  riding  but 
which  also  renders  it  dilScult  for  the  autoist  to  steer  out  of  them  agab 
when  he  wishes  to  do  so  by  any  movement  of  the  steering  gear. 

When  the  rails  are  dry,  only  a  short  time  will  elapse  before  the  tir» 
will  ride  over  the  rail  head  and  get  dear,  but  with  wet  rails  sometimts 
hundreds  of  feet  are  traversed  before  thetires  are  clear. 


Crossing  Railroad  Tracks, — All  railroad  tracks  should  be 
treated  as  if  trains  were  likely  to  be  due  at  the  crossing  at  any 
moment  and  the  car  should  be  driven  across  at  the  greatest  angle 
and  at  the  best  speed  possible.  A  sharp  lookout  should  be  kept 
in  both  directions  and  the  car  slowed  down  on  approaching  the 
crossing,  taking  absolutely  no  chances. 


Fia.  476. — In  nuking 


le  itoppiog  with  ii 


iiecdoD.    Tbe  Tubs  dl 


In  case  a  collision  is  imminent,  the  steering  wheel  should  be  turned 
sharply  in  the  direction  in  which  the  train  is  moving  so  that  the  car  will 
be  struck  a  glancing  blow  and  the  occupants  will  have  some  chance  of 

Negotiating  Turns. — ^The  procedure  on  approaching  a  turn 
is  exactly  similar  to  that  on  approaching  a  road  crossii^.  The 
car  should  keep  to  the  center  of  the  road  and  its  speed  should 
be  reduced  somewhat  until  the  road  is  seen  to  be  clear  when  the 
turn  can  be  made.  In  taking  a  right  hand  turn,  the  autoist 
should  keep  well  away  from  the  corner,  describing  as  laige  an 
arc  as  possible  and  gradually  gaining  the  center  of  the  other 
road.      There    are   numbers    of   drivers   who   habitually   shave 
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corners ;  who  start  to  make  the  turn  before  reaching  the  proper 
point  and  cut  diagonally  across  the  road,  obstructing  traffic  com- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction,  and  hugging  the  left  hand  comer 
of  the  intersecting  road.  Their  desire  is  evidently  to  travel  from 
one  point  to  another  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  and 
to  save  distance  cut  the  comers  without  regard  to  the  rights  or 
safety  of  others. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  redtless  classes  of  drivers,  special 
caution  has  to  be  exercised  at  all  times  by  those  in  chai^  of 
vehicles  of  every  kind. 

The  difficulty  of  taking  a  car  around  a  corner  which  has  to  be  turned 
to  the  right  is  sometimes  acute  since  the  driver  must  keep  to  his  own  side, 
and  OD  that  the  camber  of  the  road  adds  seriously  to  any  danger  that 


ffto.  477,— A  lood  nib  to  oliMrTa  and  cma  that  will  pMroit  moddonta  b  ta  lo  to  ttit 
next  oomar  bafaro  tiinilii(  in  a  atmit.  Ilia  turn  abouM  not  be  attempted  until  Iha 
taithsr  aorner  has  been  mebed,  thaa  a  wide  awinf  abould  be  made,  caution  bains 
ohaervad,  d  oouiao,  1«  avoid  rigi  gobig  in  botb  direotiona. 

may  exist  owing-  to  mud  or  slime.  Even  when  the  surface  is  quite  dry, 
the  camber  is  sometimes  sufficient,  with  the  acuteness  of  the  turn,  to  cause 
the  rear  of  the  car  to  swing,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  many  heavy 
cars  are  fitted  with  metal  non-skid  covers  all  the  year  round. 

Where  the  presence  of  an  acute  turn  of  this  description  is  known,  or 
is  indicated  by  a  warning  sign,  the  driver  can  be  relied  upon  to  reduce 
his  speed,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  it  without  unduly  stressing  his  running 
gear.  But  it  is  when  the  situation  suddenly  presents  itself  that  matters 
assume  a  critical  phase. 

If  the  car  be  still  running  in  a  straight  line  when  the  nature  of  the 
comer  becomes  apparent,  the  engine  should  he  switched  off  and  the  brakes 
judiciously  applied  without  taking  out  the  clutch,  but  if  the  corner 
has  been  entered  upon  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  using  the 
brakes,  as  to  lock  the  driving  wheels  would  probably  make  3  violent  side 
■lip  inevitable. 
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If  the  comer  has  been  entered  upon,  it  will  be  wise  to  withdraw  the 
clutch  and  trust  to  gentle  braking  wilh  the  side  lever  and  good  steering 
to  get  round.  Every  broken  bit  of  road  surface  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  assist  the  driving  wheels  to  hold  to  the  road. 

To  take  a  greasy  corner,  turning  on  the  ofF  or  right  hand  side  is  ea^ 
enough  since,  the  driver  being  on  his  own  side,  can  put  the  uuierside 
wheels  in  the  gutter — where  they  act  as  non-skids  against  the  slope  of  the 
latter — and  run  round  cautiously. 

It  is  best  to  run  free  for  the  sake  of  the  differential  gear  if  the  comei 
be  sharp,  and  if  the  rear  of  the  car  shows  an  inclination  to  swing,  gently 
letting  in  the  clutdi  will  cause  the  inside  wheel  to  "bite,"  and  the  car  wiU 
answer  the  helm. 

Country  Driving. — On  a  country  road  the  farmer  will  either 
give  the  motorist  the  whole  road  or  won't  move  until  he  has  to. 
He  isn't  a  bit  particular  whether  he  turns  to  the  right  or  kft 


Pm,  4TB. — The  American  Motor  League  "c&utlon  Hlgna."  BackKTonnA 
and  poHtB  white,  symbols  black;  1  Indicates  approach  to  a  ste«p 
doBceni.;  2.  approach  to  b.  railroad  crOBBing;  8,  approach  to  k  branch 
road  ilr,  right);  4,  approach  to  a  branch  road  (to  left);  E.  approach 
to  croBB  riinils;  fl,  approach  to  a  ditch  or  abrupt  depression  in  the 
road;  1,  ai  pr.inch  to  a  hummoch;  S.  approach  to  a  city,  village  or 
other  collec:i'ii.  if  Inhabited  dwelllngB;  »,  IB  a  geaaral  cautloa 
signal  indlcBtit.g  itip  proximity  of  any  danger  or  obBtructloa  not 
scheduled  above,  or  any  other  condition  requiring  caution;  10  (not 
shown  In  cut)  Is  a  plaii-  tchlte  Blgn  and  can  be  Improvised  In  emer- 
gent cases  by  using  a  snter  nf  white  cloth  fastened  upon  a  board 
of  proper  ehape.  Eac^  sign  \f  o'aced  at  a  distance  of  not  lass  tliaa 
ZOO,  nor  more  than  300  yards  fruni  *ha  point  to  which  i:  refers. 

Similarly  when  following  and  trying  to  overtake  anothei"  auto- 
mobile on  the  road,  the  uriver  of  the  leading  machine  may  try 
to  prevent  the  other  car  passing  him,  or  may  take  that  siop 
of  the  road  that  looks  best  to  him  regardless  of  rules  or  laws. 
When  passing  little  breaks  in  the  road  caused  by  water  running 
off  and  carrying  the  road  material  with  itt  bolfs  in  payemen^ 
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etc.,  the  shock  of  striking  the  edges  is  rather  severe  on  tires  and 
may  be  lessened  by  releasing  the  clutch  for  the  moment  and 
allowing  the  car  to  coast,  always  taking  "waterbreaks"  and  simi- 
lar rough  spots  straight  on,  so  as  not  to  strain  the  car  unneces- 
sarily. 

On  approaching  a  point  where  the  road  forks  or  branches  off, 
the  auloist  should  hold  well  over  to  the  proper  side  of  the  road 
in  order  to  avoid  cars  coming  along  the  branches. 


■'.' 
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'"'i  JPi-T'^lPT  ""T!"*  »<*iclM  BhouM  keep  u  n«r  til*  on*  H  paMlbk.  ksTuia  tfat 

Skidding  and  Side  Slipping.— Although  both  the  terms  skid- 
ding and  side  slipping  are  used  freely,  their  meanings  are  often 
confused. 

Skidding  implies  a  continued  forward  movement  of  the  car 
after  the  wheels  have  been  locked  by  the  brakes. 

Side  slipping  relates  only  to  a  lateral  motion  of  the  car  due 
to  the  wheels  sliding  bodily  sideways. 

Nothing  but  experience  can  Icacli  the  autoist  how  to  evade  side  slip 
when  the  roads  are  in  a  slippery  slate.  He  may  be  forewarned  of  the 
various  kinds  of  side  slips  and  skids  and  the  proper  procedure  under  the 
circumstances,  but  he  must  actually  experience  each  kind  in  order  to  dis- 
tinpish  one  from  the  other  and  to  acquire  the  instinct  necessary  to  coun- 
terbalance every  tendency  in  that  direction  immediately  the  first  symptotna 
■re  perceptible; 
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There  are  certain  kinds  of  surface  on  which  the  tires  cannot  obtain  ■ 

firm  grip,  places  in  which  lateral  strains  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
car,  and  acts  on  the  part  of  the  ilriver  which  either  reduce  or  increase 
the  adherence  between  the  tires  and  the  road. 

Deft  manipulation  of  the  steering  wheel  by  an  expert  operator  often 
will  neutralize  a  well  developed  skid,  by  maintaining  the  car  in  approxi- 
mately its  original  line  of  onward  movement 

Thus,  if  the  front  wheels  be  steered  in  the  direction  in  which  the  rear 
wheels  are  skidding,  the  tendency  of  the  vehicle  is  to  stay  parallel  to  it» 
original  line  of  movement,  ready  to  resume  it  as  the  skidding  terminates. 

Operating  a  Car  at  Night. — Objects  at  tiight  are  deceiving  to 
the  eye.  What  appears  as  a  dark  patch  in  the  road  may  be  either 
a  pool  of  water  or  a  depression,  and  Hght  colored  objects  by  the 
side  of  the  road  may  even  be  taken  for  the  road  itself.  The 
road,  too,  apparently  disappears  a  short  distance  ahead  and  the 
autoist  sets  the  brakes,  only  to  find  himself  deceived.  Due  to  the 
combination  of  deep  shadows  and  strong  lights  with  the  general 
gloom  of  the  night,  all  sorts  of  objects  created  in  the  imagina- 
tion seem  to  spring  up,  causing  doubt  and  anxiety. 

Powerful  lamps  should  be  used  for  comfortable  ni^t  drivii^ 
as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of  the  car. 

Running  in  city  streets  or  on  lighted  roads  is  of  course  mu^  easier 
than  running  on  dark  roads,  but  in  such  cases  the  eyes  are  constantly  ac- 
commodating themselves  to  the  changes  in  light  as  the  car  approacba 
and  passes  a  street  lamp. 

With  the  powerful  arc  lights  in  use  in  many  cities,  the  view  will  be 
obscured  for  a  short  time  as  the  car  passes  out  of  the  circle  thrown  b; 
the  light  and  a  feeling  of  blindness  will  result,  soon  passing  off,  however, 
as  the  eyes  adjust  themselves  to  the  change  in  quality  of  the  light  It  ii 
due  to  this  eiTect  on  the  eyes  that  a  number  of  the  minor  accidents  occur 
at  corners,  not  only  lo  autos  but  to  horse  vehicles  and  foot  passengers. 

^Vhen  emerging  from  light  into  what  seems  total  darkness,  as  when 
leaving  ihe  last  light  of  a  city  and  going  along  the  unlighted  road,  an  in- 
voluntary sensation  of  being  lost  is  experienced  and  even  with  powerful 
headlights  the  feeling  of  blindness  occurs  for  a  short  time. 

Goggles  to  be  Avoided  at  Night. — Except  when  absolutely 
necessary,  goggles  should  not  be  worn  nor  should  the  wind  shield 
be  raised  when  driving  at  night,  as  the  reflections  from  street- 
lamps  or  other  sources  of  light  on  the  glass  surfaces  of  the  gc^* 
glcs  and  shield  appear  as  direct  lights  and  obscure  objects  oa  Uit 
road,  with  unhappy  results. 


zecbvGoogIc 
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Lamp  Equipment.— For  properly  illuminating  the  road  and 
objects  surrounding  it  the  lamp  equipment  should  consist  of ; 

1.  One  or  two  headlights ; 

2.  Pair  of  side  lamps ; 

3.  Tail  lamp; 

4.  Swivelling  searchlight. 

The  headlights  should  be  carried  low  down  and  well  forward, 
not  only  to  better  illuminate  the  road  but  to  cease  to  dazzle  other 
road  users. 


Fia.  480. — The  Fullman  four  cyRDcler  ear  (model  m:  eagtDe4ix<l  wst«rei»W,nt«4&t 
30  bona  pownr;  aelefliva  tmnamininn;  iholt  drira;  two  doubla  hifh  tenaioa  Icuitiaa 
syMam — Bosch  magneto  aad  dry  celb. 

Overhauling  the  Car. — A  thorough  overhauling  of  the  entire 
car  is  occasionally  required,  that  the  needed  repairs  may  be  made. 
Tt  is  only  by  this  thorough  overhauling  that  the  owner  can  get  a 
good  idea  of  the  car's  condition,  ascertain  what  parts  show  wear, 
and  correct  wrong  adjustments  which  may  have  been  previously 
made. 

The  principal  reason  for  taking  an  engine  apart  is  to  find  the 
exact  condition  of  the  pistons  and  bearings,  as  well  as  to  clean 
out  thoroughly  any  carbonized  oil  that  may  be  found  adhering 
to  the  cylinder  walls. 

Each  part  as  it  is  removed  should  be  cleaned.  As  soon  as 
one  part  is  unjointed  or  uncoupled,  insert  its  pins  or  screws  in 
their  proper  place  before  laying  aside.  This  will  prevent  any 
small  parts  being  misplaced. 
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Confusion  is  to  be  avoided  by  providing  a  suffident  number 
of  boxes  to  accommodate  the  several  units  of  the  car,  and  keep, 
everything  pertaining  to  a  certain  part  in  its  respective  box. 

In  overhauling  the  car,  the  carburetter,  pump,  wiring,  spark  plugs  and 
any  other  movable  parts  fastened  to  the  engine  should  be  removed. 

When  removing  the  magneto,  the  gear  wheela  of  the  engine  and  the 
driving  pinion  of  the  armature  shaft  should  be  marked  with  a  punch  at 
the  point  where  they  mesh,  if  not  marked  already.  By  taking  this  precau- 
tion the  magneto  may  be  assembled  on  the  car  in  its  proper  place  without 
disturbing  '.he  original  ignition  timing  of  the  car.  Each  valve  should  be 
marked  as  it  is  taken  out,  that  each  may  be  replaced  in  its  proper  seat.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  number  them  i,  3,  3,  etc,  by  punch  mark. 

The  cylinder  castings  may  now  be  lifted  ofF  the  pistons  and  removed 
to  the  work  bench.  Some  workmen  prefer  to  lift  cylinders  and  pistons 
of!  together;  this  is  a  good  plan  if  a  helper  be  at  hand,  but  more  difficult 
for  one  man  than  lifting  the  cylinder  alone.  In  assembling,  however,  with- 
out assistance,  and  especially  when  the  cylinders  are  cast  in  pairs  cr  en 
bloc,  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  casting  is  considerable,  and  it  is  much  te«3 
laborious  first  to  assemble  the  cylinders  with  the  pistons  in  their  rt^pec- 
tive  places,  and  so  avoid  holding  up  the  heavy  casting  while  fitting  the 
pistons. 

The  connecting  rods  should  be  uncoupled  from  the  crank  shaft,  the 
rods  and  pistons  being  removed  together. 

Before  taking  down  any  other  part  of  the  car,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  first 
clean  out  the  cylinders  with  kerosene  to  remove  any  oil  and  so  soften  de- 
posits of  carbon  adhering  to  the  walls.  If  the  deposit  be  light,  this 
soaking  may  be  all  that  is  necessary,  but  where  a  considerable  amount  of 
carbon  has  gathered  in  the  combustion  chamber,  the  walls  must  be  scraped 
either  with  a  suitable  carbon  scraper  sold  for  this  purpose,  or  with  a  file 
bent  and  sharpened  to  a  cutting  edge. 

All  the  piston  rings  should  be  clean  and  bright ;  if  any  black  streaks 
be  found,  it  is  a  certain  indication  of  leakage.  ^'1  worn  piston  rings 
should  be  replaced.  Examine  the  piston  pin  with  a  view  to  possible  loose- 
ness and  wear.  It  is  important  that  this  pin  should  be  a  tight  fit.  other- 
wise it  may  work  out  and  injure  the  cylinder  walls.  A  loose  piston  pin 
may  be  due  to  the  set  screw  becoming  loose,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  wear. 
In  the  latter  event,  the  pin  should  be  replaced  with  a  new  one  of  the 
proper  diameter  and  lengith. 

The  valves  should  be  ground.  A  good  grinding  mixture  is  one  com- 
posed of  emery  of  the  grade  known  as  120  mixed  with  kerosene  and  a  few 
drops  of  heavy  lubricating  oil  to  give  the  mixture  body. 

The  camshafts  in  most  cars  are  removed  by  taking  off  the  cover  of  the 
ose  which  encloses  the  timing  gears  and  pulling  the  camshafts  through 
this  opening. 

All  modem  cars  have  the  crankshaft  gear  marked,  and  another  mark  be- 
tween the  two  teeth  of  the  timing  gear  on  the  camshaft  When  assem- 
bling, the  single  marked  tooth  should  be  inserted  between  the  two  teeth 
as  designated.  Breakage  or  undue  wear  of  the  cams  is  a  matter  which 
only  the  factory  experts  can  handle, 

Oeaning  the  radiator  of  grease  or  any  scale  that  may  have  accumulated 
b  best  done  after  the  car  is  reassembled  and  in  running  order.  In  dean- 
fag  the  radiator  a  deuiing  nixtnn  U  made  bj  disiolving  one-half  potuut 
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of  ]je  in  a  bucket  of  water,  stirring  until  dissolved.  This  should  be 
dimmed  and  the  radiator  filled  with  the  mixture.    The  engine  should  now 

be  run  for  five  minutes  and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  one-quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  mixture  may  now  be  drained  off  and  the  radiator  filled  with 
cltait  icater.  The  engine  is  again  run  for  a  [ew  minutes  after  which  the 
radiator  is  drained  and  refilled  with  a  fresh  supply  of  water.  The  forego- 
ing treatment  will  remove  any  grease  deposits  in  the  radiator. 

The  transmission  cover  should  now  be  removed  and  the  gears  examined. 
As  most  transmission  systems  are  fitted  with  annular  ball  bearings,  only 
a  good  cleaning  to  remove  old  grease  will  be  required.  In  case  any  gears 
are  badly  worn  and  their  edges  chipped,  they  should  be  replaced  with  new 

The  clutch  may  next  be  taken  down.  The  exact  mode  of  procedure 
differs  in  different  car  clutches.  In  most  cars  using  clutches  of  the  multi- 
ple disc  type  it  may  be  removed  as  a  unit ;  in  other  forms,  the  shaft  con- 
necting the  shifting  sleeve  may  be  uncoupled,  which  gives  sufficient  room 
between  clutch  and  gear  box  to  take  the  clutch  apart.  If  the  latter  be 
of  the  cone  type,  it  may  be  found  that  the  leather  face  is  badl^  worn 
and  that  a  new  leather  is  necessary.  This  is  not  a  very  difficult  job,  but 
requires  painstaking   work. 

The  leather  of  a  cone  clutch  is  removed  by  cutting  oS  the  rivets  on  the 
underside  and  driving  the  rivets  through  to  the  outside.  The  old  leather 
should  be  kept  for  use  as  a  pattern  by  which  to  cut  the  new  piece.  It  will 
be  much  better,  however,  lo  purchase  from  the  factory  a  new  leather  of 
the  proper  width  and  thickness.  As  a  new  leather  will  have  considerable 
"give,"  it  must  be  stretched  tightly  over  the  cone.  One  end  of  the  leather 
should  be  cut  square  and  fastened  to  the  cone  with  two  rivets ;  the  other 
end  brought  around  to  meet  the  fastened  end,  and,  after  tightly  stretch- 
ing it  over  the  small  end  of  the  cone  with  a  single  rivet,  the  leather  is 
then  forced  up  onto  the  cone,  holes  drilled  out  and  countersunk  and  the 
leather  riveted. 

The  only  knack  in  the  operation  is  to  keep  the  leather  tight  that  it 
may  be  a  snug  fit  on  the  cone.  A  loose  leather  will,  naturally,  be  a  dead 
failure.  After  the  leather  has  been  forced  into  its  place  the  uncut  end 
should  be  trimmed  to  make  a  good  joint.  Any  nnevenness  may  be  trued 
np  with  a  file.  The  new  leather  will  readily  absorb  several  applications 
of  castor  oil  before  it  becomes  smooth  and  pliable. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  rivet  heads  are  countersunk  below  the 
surface  of  the  leather.  In  case  they  work  flush,  owing  to  the  wearing 
down  of  the  leather  face,  they  should  be  again  riveted.  The  "biting"  or 
jerky  action  of  a  cone  clutch  may  often  be  traced  to  the  rivets  working 
out,  and  this  will  frequently  prevent  the  clutch  being  readily  disengaged. 
Reriveting  will  prove  an  effective  remedy  in  this  case,  and  considerable 
additional  service  may  be  had  from  the  leather  before  it  wears  down  to 
die  rivet  heads. 

The  differential  gear  should  be  tested  with  a  view  to  locating  any  wear 
or  side  play.  This  may  be  done  by  jacking  up  the  rear  axle  and  shaking 
one  wheel  forward  and  backward  while  the  other  is  held  stationary,  and 
noting  how  far  the  wheel  must  be  turned  before  the  movement  is  taken 
up  by  the  flywheel  of  the  engine.  Any  noticeable  play  will  generally  be 
found  either  in  the  center  pinions  or  studs  of  the  differential  gear,  in  the 
large  and  small  bevel  gears,  in  the  clutch  sleeve,  or  in  the  universal  joints. 
The  differential  gear  and  live  axle  of  modem  cars  seldom  give  trouble  if 
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kept  properly  lubricated,  and  the  car's  mileage  should  run  up  into  nun; 
thousands  before  any  considerable  amount  of  play  is  evident. 

The  Joint  pins  of  the  projrtllcT  shaft  may  become  loose  through  westf, 
in  which  case  a  knocking  noise  in  the  transmission  gear  will  indicate  the 
cause  and  location  of  the  trouble.  These  pins  may  be  readily  replaced 
with  new  ones  at  small  cost,  If  the  play  be  found  in  the  bevel  gears,  the 
small  gear  should  be  adjusted  to  mesh  deeper  with  its  larger  mate.  TMi 
may  be  done  by  means  of  the  adjustable  locking  ring  or  by  inserting  a 
washer  of  the  proper  thickness.  It  may  be  found,  however,  that  no  ad- 
justment is  necessary,  and  a  thorough  cleaning  with  gasoline  to  remove 
all  oil  and  grease  will  be  all  that  is  required.  The  case  should  then  be 
refilled  with  the  quantity  of  oil  and  grease  recommended  by  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Oil  pipes  or  "leads"  which  conduct  the  oil  to  the  bearings  should  be 
removed  and  all  oil  washed  out  by  forcing  gasoline  through  thent 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  passages  of  all  oil  leads  are  dear  and  un- 
obstructed. 


The  sight  feed  lubricator  on  the  dash  should  also  be  leaned  out  aad 
the  glasses  wiped  and  washed  out  with  gasoline. 

The  steering  gear  should  be  taken  down,  given  a  thorough  cleaning 
and  examined  for  possible  wear.  In  case  the  steering  action  be  stiff  aai 
the  wheel  turn  hard,  the  ball  joint  may  be  out  of  adjustment  due  to  wear; 
the  steering  link  may  be  bent,  or  the  cause  may  be  insufficient  lubricatioa 

If  there  be  any  considerable  amount  of  backlash,  the  cause  may  he 
looked  for  in  the  joints  of  the  levers,  in  the  swivel  pin,  in  loose  beani^^ 
or  in  wear  of  the  worm  and  sector.  Another  common  cause  of  backlasb 
is  often  found  in  the  wheels,  which  work  out  of  alignment  It  is  cssoi- 
tial  that  all  moving  parts  of  the  steering  gear  be  well  lubricated. 

The  distance  rod  is  easily  bent,  which  throws  the  front  wheels  out  of 
line.  This  is  a  common  cause  of  "side  slip"  and  rapidly  wears  out  the 
tread  of  the  tire.  The  bent  rod  should  be  uncoupled  and  carefully  straJgtit- 
ened.  On  many  cars,  however,  the  rod  is  designed  to  be  bent,  in  order 
to  clear  other  parts. 

Each  wheel  should  be  removed  and  examined  at  the  hub  to  see  if  the 
spokes  have  become  loosened  through  shrinkage.  Although  this  is  not 
a  common  fault,  it  is,  neverllicless,  worth  looking  for.  If  shghtly  loose, 
tighten  up  the  bolts  which  secure  the  two  side  flanges  together,  clean  onl 
bearings  with  gasoline  and  renew  any  ball  or  roller  which  is  found  dam- 
aged. If  rust  has  accumulated,  scrape  or  sandpaper  it  off  (a  painter's 
wire  brush  is  a  handy  tool),  and  when  perfectly  clean,  coat  the  rim  with 
beeswax.  This  may  be  applied  with  a  clean  paint  brush  if  the  wax  be 
heated  to  a  liquid  stale.  This  will  eftecfualljr  prevent  further  rusting  of 
the  metal,  and  will  do  much  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  tires. 

The  brakes  should  be  examined  to  ascertain  if  the  lining  be  in  good  con- 
dition. If  worn,  the  old  lining  should  be  replaced  with  new.  ]f  Oie  brakes 
be  of  the  internal  expanding  type,  the  shoes  may  have  become  worn,  in 
which  case  they  should  be  renewed.  Toggle  joints  and  adjustii^  nuts 
should  be  inspected  and  any  looseness  taken  up.    Brakes  fhoiild  be  «4- 
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justed  on  the  road,  as  any  improper  adjustment  of  the  equalizer  bar  will 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  make  the  car  skid.  Both  brakes  should  be 
adjusted  alike,  Ihat  the  braking  force  applied  by  the  equalizer  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  wheels  equally. 

The  tires  should  be  cleaned  of  the  old  chalk  on  the  inside  of  the  shoe. 
If  they  be  badly  worn  on  the  treads,  but  otherwise  in  good  shape,  send 
them  to  the  factory  to  be  retreaded.  A  tire  should  never  be  kept  on  the 
car  after  the  rubber  tread  wears  down  so  as  to  expose  the  fabric  Any 
small  cuts  and  holes  should  be  washed  out  and  filled  with  rubber  solution. 

Inner  tubes  should  be  tested  for  leatty  valves  atid  patches  attended 
to  at  once.  The  old  casings  and  tubes  may  be  made  to  g;ive  considerable 
additional  mileage  by  using  them  on  the  front  wheels,  where  the 
strain  is  not  so  severe. 

In  overhauling  the  ignition  apparatus,  worn  wires  should  be  replaced 
with  new  ones  to  guard  against  breaks  or  farlial  breaks.  A  timer  should 
bf  cleaned  with  gasoline  and  lubricated  with  light  oil. 

The  magneto  need  not  be  taken  apart,  as  it  will  probably  only  need 
a  little  surface  cleaning-,  a  few  drops  of  oil,  and  the  amateur  had  better 
not  meddle  with  its  internal  mechanism. 

The  storage  battery  should  be  examined,  and  if  the  brown  deposit  col. 
lect  in  any  quantity  at  Ihe  bottom,  the  electrolyte  should  be  poured  out 
into  a  glass  bottle  and  the  battery  washed  out  with  clear  water  (rain 
water  preferred).  Clean  the  top  of  the  battery  and  make  it  a  point_to  keep 
it  clean  and  free  from  acid.  Clean  the  terminals  of  any  corrosion  and 
see  that  the  air  vents  are  not  clogged  up.  If  the  accumulator  has  been 
neglected,  either  in  the  electrolyte  having  been  allowed  lo  get  below  the 
proper  level  or  in  not  giving  it  the  regular  monthly  ''charge,"  it  may  get 
a  bad  case  of  sulphatiiig. 

To  get  the  battery  into  its  normal  condition  the  electrolyte  should  be 
emptied  and  the  case  thoroughly  washed  with  soft  water.  The  case  is  then 
refilled  with  about  seven-eighths  of  the  electrolyte  and  the  remainder 
with  soft  water.  In  case  the  plates  are  broken  down  or  "buckled,"  or 
if  the  paste  has  dropped  out  of  the  pockets  in  the  grids,  the  accumulator 
should  be  sent  to  the  manufacturers  for  repair. 

The  contact  points  of  the  coil  will  probably  require  adjusting.  This 
is  easily  accomplished  by  trimming  up  the  points  with  emery  paper. 
Do  not  rub  away  the  melal  unnecessarily,  only  removing  enough  to  true 
the  points  so  that  they  make  a  good  contact.  In  adjusting  the  vibrator, 
remember  that  a  light  tension  is  much  belter  than  a  stiff  tension.  A 
hght  flexible  vibration  with  a  moderately  high  pitched  buzzing  note  will 
not  only  give  a  better  spark,  but  will  keep  the  points  in  better  shape.  A 
heavy  tension  will  make  the  coil  less  responsive  and  will  pit  the  contact 
points  and  exhaust  the  battery  more  quickly.  As  a  coil  will  render  the 
most  efficient  service  only  when  the  vibrators  are  adjusted  as  nearly  alike 
as  possible,  a  special  ammeter  is  often  used  to  determine  the  current  con- 
sumption of  each  untL  The  ammeter  should  show  a  reading  of  6-10  am- 
peres. 

Assembling  after  Overhauling. — This  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible  after  taking  down  and  cleaning,  to  guard  against  the 
loss  of  any  of  the  parts. 
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In  assembling  the  car,  the  engine  had  best  be  put  tc^ther  first. 
When  putting  the  pistons  in  their  respective  cyhnders  see  that 
the  splits  or  joints  in  the  piston  rings  are  not  in  line,  but  are 
spaced  evenly  around  the  piston.  See  that  all  parts  are 
thoroughly  clean  and  that  no  grit  or  stray  strands  of  waste 
remain  on  any  projection. 

All  nuts  and  bolts  should  be  screwed  tight  and  the  jaws  of  die 
wrench  should  be  properly  adjusted  to  them,  that  the  comers 
of  the  nuts  and  cap  screws  may  not  be  rounded  off.  Insert  the 
cotter  pin  after  each  nut  has  been  screwed  home.  In  joints  where 
packing  is  required  the  old  packing  may  be  used  if  it  be  in  good 
shape.  Joint  faces  should,  of  course,  be  perfectly  clean.  A  stout 
grade  of  manila  wrapping  paper  soaked  in  linseed  oil  will  make 
an  excellent  packing  for  crankcase  and  other  joints  having  a 
good  contact  surface. 

While  the  engine  is  being  reassembled  it  will  be  found  advantageous 
to  check  lip  the  valve  timing.  To  do  this,  turn  Ihe  fly-wheel  until  the  in- 
let valve  plunger  of  No.  i  cylinder  just  touches  the  lower  end  of  its  valve 
stem.  At  this  point  the  line  on  the  fly-wheel  indicating  "Inlet  No.  r  Open" 
should  coincide  with  the  pointer  on  the  engine  base.  If  the  contact  be- 
tween the  valve  stem  and  the  plunger  be  made  before  the  mark  on  the 
fly-wheel  lines  up  with  the  pointer,  the  valve  opens  too  early. 

In  most  cars  the  adjustments  may  be  made  by  the  screw  cap  and  lock 
nut  on  the  plunger. 

As  the  valve  stems  are  lowered  by  repeated  grindings  of  the  valves, 
the  plungers  require  adjustment  occasionally  to  compensate  for  this  move- 
ment Insert  a  piece  of  paper  between  plunger  and  valve  stem,  and  bj 
lightly  pulling  on  the  paper  the  time  of  contact  and  the  moment  of  re- 
lease may  be  determined  to  a  nicety.  When  the  paper  is  held  tightly,  a 
good  contact  is  assured,  and  the  moment  the  paper  becomes  loose  and  can 
be  moved  about,  the  contact  is  broken.  In  many  cars  the  reference  or  in- 
dex mark  on  the  engine  bed  is  omitted;  in  this  case  the  markings  on  the 
fly-wheel  must  be  brought  directly  to  the  top.  The  other  inlets  and  the 
exhaust  valves  should  then  be  similarly  checked  up  and  adjusted. 

Most  cars  base  the  valve  setting  on  a  i-32-inch  clearance  space  between 
valve  stem  and  plunger  rod  when  the  valve  is  closed.  This  may  be 
taken  as  the  minimum  amount,  and  should  not  be  increased.  A  larger 
amount  of  clearance  will  cause  the  exhaust  valve  to  open  too  late,  and, 
the  exploded  gases  not  being  entirely  expelled,  the  power  of  (he  motor 
will  be  impaired.  This  clearance  is  necessary  to  allow  for  the  expansion 
of  the  valve  stem  when  it  becomes  heated. 

Too  mnch  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  necessity  of  going  about  the 
work  in  an  orderly  and  methodical  manner.  A  mechanic  who  leaves  parts 
lyit^C  about  carel^sly  will  rarely  be  found  a  good  one,  and  certainly  he 
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is  not  a  proper  model  for  the  amateur  to  copy.  With  the  proper  circum- 
spection, then,  and  with  a  httle  "horse  sense"  in  applying  the  directions 
to  his  particular  make  of  car,  the  amateur  owner  should  have  no  diffi- 
cult in  making  a  good  job  of  overhauling,  thus  bettering  the  condition 
of  his  machine  and  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  valuable  stock  of  knowi' 
edge  for  the  future. 

Accident  Preventer. — Attached  to  the  wall  at  the  cxjrner  of  a 
narrow  street  leading  into  the  market  place  of  Woodbridge,  Suf- 
folk County,  England,  is  a  mirror  which  makes  it  possible  for  auto- 
mobilists  coming  from  either  direction  to  look  around  the  corner 
and  thus  avoid  collisions.  The  idea  is  being  copied  quite  exten- 
sively. 
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WORDS  OF  CAUTION. 


A  plea  for  sanity  and  moderatlon- 

••rjrs  ClutrleB  CUftoii>  Prcaldant  of  the  Aas'n  of  XiIaenB«d  Aat€»> 
■tobll*  H»niilketiu-era,  !■  tlie  great  dsereaaar  of  eiyw  and 
aniflMntor  of  «qjo7m«nt.     Ha  writoa  wm  fbllowa  I 

QnotetloB. — " AutomobUa  ownars,  mm  a  rola.  In  dlasuBlns  tliolr 
eoBts  yenerailr  name  tbe  great  Item  of  ezpenae  aa  being  tires. 
aad  in  that  connection  the^  are  qnlte  Inclined  to  arraign  th« 
makers  of  pnennu^tle  tires  as  being  responsible  ftor  this  eondi- 
tlou.  These  statements  are  an  IndlTldnal  expression  of  opinion 
based  on  ntore  or  less  experlencet  and  donbtless  Jn  stilled  la 
part  b^  the  records  of  bills  paid  by  those  irho  bnT*  tires.** 

•These  remarks.  In  the  same  senset  are  an  Indlvldnal  •»• 
presston  of  opinion  based  upon  the  samo  fketui  and  are  ooa* 
triboted  In  the  hope  that  thej  maj  suggest  a  "wwj  of  redoeiag 
the  snm  total  ot  tire  bills,  as  well  as  leading  In  the  direetlea 
of  safer  and  saner  methods  In  driTing,  aad  In  the  last  analysis, 
greater  pleasure  from  ^^tor  cars.** 

•'There  are  three  prime  faetois  responsible  for  short  tire 
life.  First,  excessive  speed,  especially  during  the  ^ra*^ 
months.  Second,  changes  of  direction  at  a  Ugh  rate  of 
■peed;  and  third,  exeesslTe  and  nnneeessarjr  nse  of  meekanleal 
brakes.  Ky  experience  has  gone  to  prove  that — punctures  ax* 
oepted — the  life  of  tires  is  eaormonsly  prolonged  by  avoiding 
the  above  three  cardinal  enemies  of  the  pnen^Atle  tiro's  le^ 
gavlty.  So  much  for  the  direct  money  cost,  bnt  if  tbese  tlires 
cardinal  principles  are  Insisted  upon  by  owners,  the  UabUlty 
of  accident  will  be  reduced  to  a  minliMa,  and  all  tka  U^ 
costs  Incident  to  propsrty  and  pwraonal  iismsus.** 
G44 
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**Aoeld«mta  will  »lso  be  reduced,  ■«  well  ■«  we«r  Mid  tekr 
^«iitMllr  on  MA  omer  In  oonneetlon  therewitlu  la  other 
words,  Bftnltr  In  the  nse  of  the  ^4>tor  c»r  la  kn  incaJcnleilile 
money  TsJne  irhleh  no  owner  ahoald  Ignore  t  *nd  the  reverae 
of  the  prepoaition  la  mi  unneeeaMirT'  extrHT»y»nee,  which.  If 
Indalyed  -in,  sbonld  not  earrr  with  it  kn  inToetlve  agalnat  the 
tire  Btaanfoetnrer  or  the  naaufoetorer  of  the  motor  car." 

"In  other  irorda,  the  reaponatblUiy  for  hig;h  eoaia  In  mnnlag; 
oxpeneea  ia  abaolntelT'  In  the  hitnda  of  the  owner,  or,  perliApa, 
more  dlroetlj  la  the  haada  of  the  driver.  Exeeaaive  apeed, 
under  eJl  conditiona,  ia  doae  at  high  coat,  -which  a.bnomutl  coat 
can  only  be  reduced  by  the  adoption  of  saae  ^ethoda." 

"To  |>o  a  step  ftirther  in  this  line  of  reaaonlng,  1  wish  to 
plead  liar  aaneneaa  In  the  aae  of  Ughwaya.  Not  only  In  the 
BMhtter  of  exeeeaive  speed,  bat  alao  In  the  relation  which  should 
sobslst  between  those  irho  ride  in  cars  and  thoae  who  use  it  In 
other  and  older  way*.  The  antasoniam  ot  the  &nner  against 
the  anto^obile  Is  mainly  the  reaalt  of  a  series  of  clFOomstanees 
irhish  to  "the  otlter  fisllow"  aee^a  llhe  a  aacoeaalon  at  oat- 
rages.  It  Is  irell  for  the  driver  of  a  ^otor  oar  to  reallao  that 
the  other  fellow  used  the  highway,  more  vr  less  nnmolested, 
ever  aiace  there  were  hlgbwaya.  That,  while  he  may  feel  he 
has  pre-emption,  that  pre-eoiption  goea  no  ftirther  than  the 
Joint  ase.  For  the  driver  ot  a  ^otor  ear  to  assume  to  nae 
more  than  his  share  of  the  road  to  mahe  of  his  vehlele  a 
meaaee,  or  at  the  ■varj  leaat  a  nalaanee  to  other  aaers,  is  a 
■varf  natural  cause  tar  antagonism." 

"The  users  and  drivers  of  motor  ears  can,  by  sane  driving, 
do  the  larger  part  In  aeeompllshing  a  reversal  of  this  sent!- 
meat,  and  In  any  event  only  fklr  play  will  eliminate  the  present 
Motion  which  none  stay  tmthftilly  deny  exists,** 
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In  summing  up  the  merits  of  the  gas  engine  as  a  prime  mov^, 
there  is  one  inherent  defect  that  camiot  be  overlooked — the 
fact  that,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  its  cycle  of  operation,  it 
is  not  self-starting.  It  must  be  turned  by  some  external  force 
until  the  proper  mixture  has  been  drawn  into  the  cylinder; 
compressed  and  ignited  before  it  will  start,  unless  perchance 
an  unignited  mixture  be  left  in  the  cylinder  and  the  piston  be 
in  the  proper  position;  then  by  igniting  the  unbumed  charge 
the  engine  will  usually  start. 

A  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  in  cranking  an  engine  by 
hand  is  to  get  the  proper  mixture,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
large  engine  having  a  carburetter  with  no  hand  control  of  the 
primary  air  supply. 

Because  of  the  power  required  to  turn  the  engine,  it  is  usu- 
ally turned  too  slow  by  hand  to  obtain  enough  suction,  that  is. 
pressure  reduction  in  the  mixing  chamber,  to  draw  in  the 
proper  amount  of  gasoline,  and  the  mixture  fails  to  ignite.  This 
is  especially  the  case  if  the  car  be  standing  on  a  hill  so  that 
the  fioat  level  is  lowered  with  respect  to  the  nozzle;  for  in  float 
feed  carburetters,  the  fuel  level  being  lower  than  the  nozzle,  an 
initial  suction  is  required  to  bring  the  liquid  to  the  nozzle  and 
an  additional  pressure  reduction,  to  cause  it  to  discharge. 
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When  the  primary  air  supply  is  not  adjustable,  the  usual 
procedure  where  trouble  is  experienced  in  obtaining  the  proper 
mixture,  is  to  partially  close  the  primary  air  passage  (while 
cranking)  either  with  the  hand  or  by  placing  some  obstruction 
in  the  passage.  To  overcome  these  difficulties  and  to  relieve 
the  operator  of  the  physical  effort  and  inconvenience  of  crankii^, 
starters  have  been  applied  to  engines  and  now  form  part  of 
the  regular  equipment. 


■r  model  T.     Tbe  iUnctntko 


The  chief  objection  to  these  devices  is  the  considerable  addi- 
tional mechanism  to  be  cared  for  as  well  as  the  extra  expense; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  are  more  than  offset  by  the 

elimination  of  hand  cranking. 

The  delay  of  automobile  manufacturers  in  developing  starter  systems 
and  fitting  them  to  their  cars  resulted  in  devices  oeing  placed  on  the 
market  by  individual  designera,  though  crude  as  they  were  in  the  begin- 
ning, caiKed  an  immediate  demand  for  starters  by  the'  public,  wUdi 
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This  naturally  resulted  in  some  very  unsatiaactoty  rigs.  The  evidently 
immature  applications  of  starting  devices  were  noticeable  on  all  Eides. 
Such  makeshift  rigs  naturally  were  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  and 
caused  a  prejudice  which  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  though  there  is  no 
reason  far  a  continuance  of  such  prejudice,  as  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment has  resulted  in  a  number  of  starters  that  are  highly  satisfactory. 


e  Boston  mcdunica]  ■ 


Classes  of  Starters.  — The  engine  starting  mechanism  requires 
deep  thought  and  engineering  skill  to  properly  apply  it  to  an 
automobile,  that  is,  making  it  an  integral  part  of  the  car,  pref- 
erably a  part  of  the  engine  mechanism.    The  trend  of  design 
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is  to  reduce  the  added  complication  of  the  starting  mechanism, 
— one  of  the  chief  objections  against  starters. 

The  various  starting  systems  may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 


1.  Mechanical, 

2.  Compressed  air, 

3.  Gas, 

4.  Electric. 

Mechanical  Starters.— What  may  be  termed  the  purely 
mechanical  means  for  starting  is  that  of  utilizing  the  energy 


Fic.  3. — Koapp  mechjuiieal  Btarter  (or  Ford  can. 

of  a  spring  to  crank  the  engine.  Starters  of  this  class  consist 
of  a  powerful  spring  or  springs  contained  in  a  casing  about  the 
size  of  a  headlight  and  in  some  cases  not  unlike  the  latter  in 
form. 

The  spring  unit  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  woimd  up  by  the 
engine  in  about  twenty  or  thirty  revolutions  of  the  latter;  an 
automatic  device  then  releases  the  winding  mechanism  and  the 
spring  held  by  a  brake  or  equivalent  means.  The  tension  of 
the  spring  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  compression  of  the  engine 
and  turn  it  several  revolutions  at  a  speed  sufficient  to  insure 
ignition  even  by  the  magneto. 
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In  case  the  engine  fail  to  start,  the  spring  may  be  rewound 
by  hand  by  turning  a  small  detachable  hand  crank;  this  acts, 
through  a  sy^em  of  reducing  gears,  so  that  little  effort  is  neces- 
sary. The  engine  may  be  turned  by  hand  without  interfering 
with  the  starter  and,  in  case  of  back  lire,  the  starter  is  automati- 
cally thrown  out  of  gear. 


Pus.  4. — Intsrior  of  Ford  car  showing  control  o(  Kn&pp  roKhanical  starter.    In  operation. 
^^^  to  lU^  the  engme  by  pnadnc  with  foot  on  tHp^vEF  B. 

There  is  another  class  of  spring  starter,  which  does  not  receive 
its  energy  by  being  wound  up  by  the  engine.  The  winding  is 
done  by  the  operator  from  the  seat  by  several  strokes  of  a  ratchet 
foot  lever.  When  the  spring  has  been  wound,  it  is  released  by 
pressing  a  trip  lever  with  the  foot. 
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Tn.b. — At  emWy  of  Vdkrain  mechanical  starter.  10. post  fof  rdeiriiiB  eabtc;  II.  12,  lock 
nuls;  13,  swivrf  on  rdcug  lever:  11.  releue  lev«;  15,  flange  on  ipnna  case;  16,  relauing 
cable;  17,  Epr  ng  holding  clutch;  IS,  Hang-  lor  hrasi  ileeve. 

Pi  0. — Volkman  mechanical  lUrter  partially  dimaonbled.  1.  univeml  bracketa;  la. 
ctampi;  lb,  right  and  left  side  membera;  Ic,  righl  and  left  center  mcmbcn;  3,  ctaolc 
■haft  coupling;  3,  eitenaion  shaft:  3a  and  3b,  eilemion  ihafc  coupling!;  i,  (priair  eaae; 
la.  center  >haft  coujiling;  4b,  holding  clutch  rimj  4c.  oil  hole;  S.brau  cover;  &a,^tiannei 

releaung' cable;  11  and'U.  loct  nuU;  13,  aw.vel  on  release  lever;  14,  rdw  lever:  15, 
flange  on  spring  case;  Ifl.  releaiing  cable;  17,  apring  holding  clutch)  IB,  hole  in  Dance 
tot  Dm*  gleeve. 
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mth   the  starter,  through  the 


Throt^  the  center  of  the  arbor  and  independent  thereof,  runs  a  steet 
shaft.  This  shaft  extends  beyond  the  rear  of  the  springs  and  is  fitted 
with  a  coupling  which  engages  a  coupling  in  the  craiuc  shaft  of  the 
engine,  thus  making  the  crank  shaft  and  the  starter  shaft  as  one  piece. 

Keyed  to  starter  shaft,  so  that  it  can  move  freely  along  it,  is  a  sliding 
clutch,   geared   on   each   end.      This   dutch   performs   two   functions: 

When  the  starter  is  at  rest,  the  springs  being  wound,  the  center  shaft 
and  sliding  clutch  revolve  freely  with  any  movement  of  the  engine. 


The  same  movement  releases  the  clutch  which  holds  the  spring  power, 
allowing  the  arbor  and  shaft  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  springs,  thus  turn- 
ing the  engine  over. 

In  front  of  the  center  shaft,  and  held  in  position  with  posts  attached 
to  the  spring  case,  is  an  immovable  plate  "  "'  *----'  -  ■  -•--  -— .-- 
of  n4uch  revolves  the  rewinding  pinioa. 


e  spring  case,  is  an  immovable  plate  and  bearing,  in  the  center 
lien  revol —  *■' '—■''■ ■ 

The  inner  face  of  the  rewinding  pinion  beine  geared  to  engage  the 
^ears  in  the  face  of  the  sliding  clutdi,  and  to  trie  outer  side  of  which 
IS  attached  the  holding  clutch  rim. 

After  the  engine  has  started  and  the  foot  b  removed  from  the  trip 
pedal,  the  sliding  clutch  is  ptUled  out  of  mesh  with  the  spring  arbor  and 
pushed  over,  so  that  the  gears  on  its  opposite  face  engage  with  the 
rewinding  {nnion. 

The  spring  are  then  rewound  through  a  seriea  of  gears  from  the 
rewinding  puiion  to  the  spring  arbor,  the  reduction  being  about  one 
to  fifteen. 

When  the  spring  arbor  has  made  the  required  number  of  revolutions 
to  rewind  the  springs  to  the  same  tension  they  were  before  bein^  released, 
the  sliding  clutch  is  thrown  out  of  mesh  with  the  re-winding  pinion  and 
into  neutral,  by  means  of  a  Geneva  gear,  and  the  engine  continues  to 
run,  without  any  of  the  starter  being  in  motion  except  the  center  shaft 
and  the  sliding  clutch. 
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Compressed  Air  Starters. — Since  on  the  modern  automo- 
bile there  is  ample  excess  of  power  for  running  an  air  pump  and 
room  for  a  storage  tank,  the  employment  of  compressed  air  as 
a  form  of  energy  for  starting  is  a  very  desirable  method,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  and  the  fact  that 
the  supply  of  air  under  pressure  may  be  used  for  the  inflation 
of  tires. 

With  the  large  tires  and  high  inflation  pressiues  used,  the 
elimination  of  hand  piunping  considerably  enhances  the  value 
of  compressed  air  starters. 


P  and  diitribater.  It  ii  nwanted  oa  tha 
or  cun  thuCe.  A  clutch 
1  can  be  optratid  froia 
Lt  half  the  enfline  >peed. 
the  air  from  flit  tuik  lo 

LindCT  coiiKcutLvely.     Admittins  the  air 

m  the  foot  vitve.  a  hand  valve  is  also  provided  aa  an  < 
:i  be  left  over  nigbti  150  lbs.  of  air  ia  caiHcd  in  th«  lai 


The  various  compressed  air  starters  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  according  to  whether  the  system  includes, 

1.  A  distributer,  or 

2,  An  air  motor. 
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There  are  two  elements  common  to  both  classes:  an  air  pump 
and  tank  for  storing  the  compressed  air. 


_n  crank  shaft ;  diJOi  valve  o 

diiih;  and  pump,  which  is  &  compound  compr«SKr,  ia  drivca  by  Lay  ihaft  o1 


;  wctionol  diasnm  shoiri 
oat  of  the  car  on  crank  a} 

— . ,- — r- "  -  -Jmpound  compresser,  ia  dri'-> 

n  shall,  or  geand  ftom  any  moving  shflft.  running  only  at  1 
-  ■-  tank  is  placed  under  the  cBr.    In  operation,  the  driver 

' ' "  — ■— Npermf- ■ ' 

through 

"SE 


marter.    When  button  A  is  released,  t 

Tho  air  back  of  pfjton  Wta  l»hauated*t^3ah  p.p^.  5i™iiflh"ori^eTranTalio  at  lie 
bottom  of  the  stroke  ot  the  piston  at  holei  J.  Eihaust  ■■vaTve  M  and  mipnly  valve  N, 
cannot  be  opened  at  the  same  time.    Valve  B  in  starter  cuts  supply  from    pipe  P  before^ 

butlonA.   I^CMeof  l»ckfireTheend°o?raek  n."hUn™hi3i\lfo»B"g™to 
free.    After  back  lire,  rack  I  is  returned  automatically  to  poaicion.  ready  to  start.     A 
gauge  on  dash  shows  sir  pressure.    A  connection  (or  tire  inflation  is  alio  provided.    The 
pump  is  controlled  by  operator  by  means  ot  foot  treadk;  ia  case  he  forget,  a  ™fety  valve 
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In  starters  of 
the  first  group, 
the  compressed 
air  passes  from 
the  tank  to  a  dis- 
tributer, which  is 
a  kind  of  rotary- 
valve  "mounted 
on  the  engine  and 
driven  at  half  en- 
gine speed,  with 
outlets  to  each 
cylinder. 

In  operation  a 
charge  of  com- 
pressed air  is  ad- 
mitted to  each 
cylinder  in  thefir- 
ing  sequence,  that 
is,  the  distributer 
is  timed  in  syn- 
chronism with 
the  ignition. 

In  starters  of 
the  second  group, 
the  compressed 
air,  instead  of  en- 
tering a  distrib- 
uter, passes  to 
someforra of  com- 
pressed air  motor 
which  is  used  to 
start  the  engine. 
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The  sjrstem  employed  on  the 
Winton  care  dispenses  with  the 
air  pumps  and  is  very  simple. 
It  consists  of  outlets  tapped  into 
the  third  and  fourth  cylindere  of 
the  six  cyUnder  engine  and  con- 
nected by  copper  tubing  to  a 
pressure  tank  cf  the  same  ma- 
terial; a  distributer  mounted  on 
the  engine  itself,  and  driven  at 
half  enpiine  speed;  a  dash  gauge 
registering  to  200  lbs. ;  a  starting 
button  and  a  shut  off  valve  at 
the  tank  to  prevent  leakage  when 
the  car  is  aJlowed  to  stand  idle 
for  several  days. 

A  portion  of  the  energy  of  each 
firing  stroke  of  the  cyhnders  in 
question  passes  into  the  tank 
and  is  trapped  by  means  of  check 
valves  at  the  cylinder  outkts. 

ICS.  10  and  11.— Air  crank  o(  CnKoit  (iriystem.     Pig.  la— 
wpailc  it  t<K  himA  cranking;  3,  ett  ^aa  lever  ai  lor 


-VTJS 


.  _  ., _e  so  eouippM.     In  ojla  wealiu.. , „ ,  _,  , ,  _.,  _. 

button  I  downward  ontx.  firmly  but  Dot  too  rapldlyi  and  remov«  foot  iminedialcly; 
S,  if  motor  fail  to  itart,  repi»t  No.  *.  »lw«ys  permitting  the  air  crsnlt  nrm  to  rfturn;  8, 
n  vnsine  do  not  start  after  third  or  fouith  attempt.  not«  if  carburetter  be  flo4)ded,  or 
battarr  not  worldog,  or  no  eatoUne.  etc.;  7.  avoid  backlirinR  o(  ensme. — it  places  severe 
Mniiu  on  the  air  crank:  S,  i/m't  fttai  ait  cnak,  putH  buUoH  1  tchilt  Uu  nui'iu  it 
nmiiat-  To  oparsM  tiu  aMtpnaaor,  1,  enghw  must  be  running  at  a  moderate 
iimd.onlyi  1,  proa  clutch  (ooc  button  M  downwmd  quickly,  permitiing  catch  toengaee; 
3g  t«leaae  dntcii  foot  batton  M  whea  gtaee  ihowg  desired  air  pressure, — 230  lbs.,  vauk 
Iht  fButr.  li  do  not  engage  comprcBOr  dutch  Bt  eicessivii  ipeedi.  alow  down;  6.  it  ii 

nulti  at  ^lout  tw^v«  to  fifteen  mites  per  hour.  Wbeit  tank  Itaapxy;  1  press  dovn 
tdolch  loot  button  H  (see  if.  V\  until  catch  engages;  a.  aet  3ps.rk,  as  for  hand  crank- 
illK!  *■  Mt  8U  lever  aa  (or  band  cranking:  *■  remove  the  cap  ¥  from  the  front  of  com- 

clatch  eng^isea;  0.  Ofwiate  priming  wire  If  car  be  so  equipped;  7.  crank  the  engine  by  hand. 

ney  crank;  S.  don'f  try  ta  crank  engine  by  pulling  up  on  the  air  crank  arm.  you  may 

rour  fingen:  1^,  after  engine  is  in  motion,  replace  cap  Y  on  compnesor,  drawlnft 
up  tw>t;  10,  release  clutch  foot  button  M  when  gauge  ^^gi)ters  a  prenure  of  iJO 


NotB— Podito  rdali  _ 
dirt  under  seat;  persistent  leaky  valve. — grind  m;  valve  sticking,— caused 
or  gummy  oiL  or  dirtj  leaky  piston, — rings  sticking  due  to  carbonised  or  gi 
Ksd  cylinder  heads,  valve  plugs,  or  valve  screws  not  drawn  up  tightly ;  pi 
comprcawr  and  tank  leaking.  Air  praaaure  doe*  not  hold— by  wiping  jc 
■DhUioD,  KJKMdble  leak  can  be  located  quickly;  leaky  joints. — either  a 
— ._„_  T- XT  ^tank  connections.     Also  drain  plug;  i 


conboller  valve  not  seata], — dirt  under  sameT  caps  not  drawn  u) 
"     '      '         '  '        ■  1  down  suScientlj 


tightly,  either  on  check  or  control  valves;  hoee  valve  item 
or  must  be  gronod  in. 
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The  distributer  is  timed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  firing  order  of  the 
engine,  so  that  upon  releasing  pres- 
sure from  the  tank  bj;  depressing  the 
starter  foot  button,  it  operates  the 
same  as  a.  compressed  air  motor  at 
a  speed  depending  upon  the  tank 


The  ignition  current  being  turned 
on,  a  few  turns  usually  suBice  to 
cause  the  engine  to  take  up  its  own 
cycle  of  operations,  as  the  speed  is 
ample  to  draw  a  mixture  from  the 
carburetter  quickly. 

The  chargiiu;  system  is  entirelf 
automatic,  without  the  need  ctf  any 
controlling  devices,  as  when  the 
pressure  in  the  tank  reaches  200  lbs. 
to  the  sq.  in.,  it  equalizes  that  of 
which  the  cylinders  are  capable  of 
producing  and  no  further  charging 
occurs  until  there  is  a  drop  in  the 
tank  pressure. 

The  Thurber  rotaiy  starter  is 
one  of  the  two  cases  in  which  the 
principle  of  the  turbine  is  employed. 
This  system  operates  by  compassed 
air,  furnished  by  the  Kellogg  four 
cylinder  high  pressure  pump,  whidi 
makes  it  possible  to  carry  at  all 
times  200  pounds  air  pressure. 

The  Thurber  starter  consists  of 
a  rotary  cranking  device,  an  air 
pump,  an  air  tank,  two  pipes  and 
one  valve.  To  start  tne  car 
equipped  with  the  Thurber  sys- 
tem, the  driver  simply  presses  down 
with  his  foot  on  the  double  acting 
valve:  air  is  delivered  by  pipe  to 
the  starter,  which  spins  the  engine. 

As  soon  as  the  en^e  starts,  an 
automatic  clutch  disengages  the 
Starter  and  it  remains  idle  until 
again  used.  The  average  consump- 
tion of  air  for  starting  ute  motor  is 
very  small,  one  tanklul  of  air  bdng 
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suffident  for  a  large  number  of  starts.  In  one  recent  test  a  40 
horse  power  engine  with  the  Thurber  system  gave  150  starts,  it  is 
claimed. 


Pig.  14- — Nimgim  raa  otartcr.  As  fihown.  an  ncetylei 
which  19  uded  for  forcutg  the  gas  and  air  in  prop 
valvcB  beiDG  provided  to  retain  the  chaiee.    After 


Gas  Starters. — The  action  of  gas  starters  is  to  put  a  charEe 
of  gas  into  each  of  the  cylinders,  which,  when  ignited,  gives  an 
explosion  in  each  cylinder.  This  is  sufficient  under  normal 
conditions  to  start  the  engine.  Under  extreme  conditions,  such 
as  a  very  cold  day  and  a  stiff  carburetter,  the  operation  may  be 
repeated,  if  necessary. 

Most  gas  starters  operate  with  acetylene,  a  charge  of  which 
is  carried  into  the  cylinder  with  each  operation  of  the  starter. 
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It  is  a  harmless  gas  in  itself  and  will  only  explode  when  mixed 
with  air  in  proper  proportions. 

The  essential  conditions  for  the  operation  of  a  gas  starter  is 
"starting  on  the  spark,"  that  is,  the  engine  must  balance  or 
stop  in  such  position  that  when  the  current  is  turned  on,  a. 
spark  will  occur  in  one  of  the  cylinders  to  ignite  the  previously 
admitted  charge. 


Prest-O-LitB  gu  Starter.      The  (Titcm  comprim  an  autonuitie  reducing 

......... J  ...._...  .._._^^    HiadnOoctivoleatofeod'- 

rcdacinc  valve  lomtetbotuik  pi 

_  it  [..>o  LLC  .laim  oj.i.:iii  lu  a  uimuiiii  [narim  0(    tWO  OUOCe*.     Ihit  (UdW*  tiM 

of  B  pump,  which  means  the  injection  o(  tbo  duuzs  rmnlleo  of  the  cmnpre™™'  •" 
cylinder,  and  until  the  gu  in  the  Unit  ii  eihauatea.    Whai  the  eiplosiolu  o( 
charge*  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  engine  to  continue  rotation,  the  *—  — 


nrea«ufe  through  tho  intake  maniiblil.    A*  looii  at  the  e(___ 

wanns  and  draws  oas  rrom  the  cuburetler.  the  driver  releaaa  the  bit-pHi  valve  and  tha 

usGolaHtarU'T  pump  is  a  aimpie  out  and  inBtroke.  hymrann  of  which  the  nakafiivt  drawn 
into  the  pump,  then  forced  by  compreasion  into  the  firinH  chambeia  of  the  oigine.  The 
acrlylcne  is  forced  into  the  cyliuden  through  in>eclora.  which  an  located  in  any  openint 
above  the  piston  travel,  usually  the  priming  cup  opening,  either  throoch  the  cyiioder 
wall  or  valve  cap.  To  operate  the  atarlv,  Ouirtta  fraoptHsttu  tut  tmt  (oIh,-  Sitm 
titaontcrliDOSlTi*rjoflhipi.,iip.amttraiaUitbiilUmtiidllu  tntint  tIarU  OH  IWl^arfc. 
Ajur  iUrUni  Ike  cul  eul  laivt  u  rluuf. 
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PLATE— REMY  STARTING  SYSTEM  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  MITCHELL  CAR. 

The  complete  syilem  eomprimi  the  motor.  leduction  Bean,  nriich  imd  battery.  The 
fitted  with  u  ovei  lunnma  dulch. 

How  the  Sr*<"o  Operates— Wb™  sUiUr  ped»l  is  pressed  down  lever  P  a  hfun^t  for^ 
mod  coiryiog  with  it  levet  H  which  movei  emnll  aear  in  mesh  wilh  miin  etMlrr  mar  at  the 
forward  end  of  the  tnmsmisaion,  at,  the  «Die  time  die  top  of  the  lever  marked  C  movea  Uck. 

the  motor,  through  reduction  scars,  the  niotor  now  spina  the  engmc. 

If  the  »tarting  Beats  do  not  mesh,  the  lever  H  remains  stationary,  the  prtmun  on  the 
itarter  pedal  comprcsies  the  small  spring  I  allowing  the  top  of  the  lever  marked  G  to  move 
back  the  switch  until  contact  is  made,  the  motor  then  begins  to  revolve  and  the  tensoo  of 
the  spring  I  anapa  the  small  gear  m  mesh  with  the  main  starling  gear. 

General  Inatrucdoni— The  dosing  of  the  starting  switch  ccmpletcs  the  circuit  between 
the  battery  and  the  motor,  and  puis  the  starter  in  operation. 

It  (he  motor  do  not  revolve  when  starter  pedat  ii  pushed  completely  down,  release  starter 
pedal  at  once  and  ascertain  if  all  connections  be  tight  and  secure,  insp«i;t  battery  and  switch. 

If  the  motor  turn  the  engine  over  very  slowly  it  is  evident  that  the  battery  is  wok  w 
engine  stiff,  make  investigation. 

I(  it  be  imposribla  to  push  starter  pedal  do 
wilb  main  starter  gear  and  does  not  allow  switc 

ating  properly.  Release  starter  pedal  at  once  and  agn 
to  operate  properly  it  is  perhaps  due  lo  it  either  beini 
reduction  gear  case  should  be  nusbed  out  with  kerosene. 

If  the  motor  be  turning  the  engine  over  at  a  reasonable  cranking  speed  and  tbe  engine 
do  not  fire,  remember  that  the  motor  is  pcrforrnrng  its  duty,  so  do  not  let  the  motor  coo- 
...         ...  , ... j.___  ,..:.  ■,  pii,:^  on   batleiy. 
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Should  the  starter  fail  due  to  the  engine  stopping  on  dead 
center,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  one-quarter  turn  with  the 
crank  and  then  start  on  the  spark.  The  general  use  of  the 
acetylene  tank  and  the  ease  and  promptness  with  which  it  may 
be  refilled,  makes  the  use  of  acetylene  desirable  for  gas  starters. 

Electric  Starters.— The  employment  of  electricity  for  start- 
ing has  the  advantage  of  also  supplying  current  for  lighting 


Fig.  21.^PiwtboMd  U  aata  ghowing  V.  S.  L.  itarta  button. 

and  ignition  as  well,  and  this  has  led  to  the  development  of 
ss'stems  involving  various  combinations.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  electricity  would  be  universally  used  for  starters, 
save  for  the  fact  that  there  are  some  objections,  such  as  high 
cost,  maintenance,  and  the  considerable  mechanism  necessary, 
that  offset  more  or  less  the  advantages  accruing  from  its  three- 
fold uses. 
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There  are  numerous  electric  starting  systems,  and  they  may 
be  classified  according  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  current  for 
starting  and  ignition,  and  the  power  element  of  the  starter,  as: 

1.  One  unit  systems; 

2.  Two  unit  systems; 

3.  Three  unit  systems. 

These  several  systems  comprise  respectively: 

1.  A  motor-dynamo; 

2.  A  motor-dynamo  £ind  separate  magneto;* 

3.  A  motor,  a  dynamo,  and  magneto  all  separate. 


Pic  21,— O.  &  L,  elsiter  aod  lifter  anaature  that  nvolva  in  place  of  the  ustuJ  enpin 

Electric  Starters  Require  a  Storage  Battery.— In  any 

electric  system  a  storage  battery  is  always  necessary;  for,  in 
order  to  crank  a  gasoline  engine  there  must  be  some  source  of 
electrical  energy  from  which  the  cranking  motor  may  draw  its 
supply  of  electricity.  Without  it  there  would  be  no  electric 
cranking  devices.  The  first  function ,  therefore,  which  the  storage 
battery  serves  is  to  supply  electricity  for  starting  purposes. 

•  NOTE.— There  are  two  cIukhs  of  two  unit  i barter  ui  eipliined  on  pa«a  31. 

CJoogIc 


4  STICK  OF 


«  spuk  and  throtito  levers  on  the  «l«r- 


nritch  to  the 

Pnaa  the  foot  button  all  t 
faoLd  the  ■tartrng  button  doi* 
■tcn>«B  battery  Btill  further. 


To  atart  the  EuohnB  snsuw,  get  the  spark  and  throttte  1< 

u  you  wouldif  yoo  were  going  to  cr«iik  the  ensine  by  b 

in  .gean  ace  let  in  neutral.  ■>  SB  not  to  start  the  car  itaell.    Turn  the  ignition 


□t  exhaust  the  atorage  battery  by  turning  th( 
'  the  wiring.  See  tnst  sQ  wine  are  secured  I . 
;  no  breala.    There  is  probably  some  trouble 


■>  their  coneapondiDEterniinals  and  tb 
b  witli  Uie  engine.    The  starter  has  p- 


After  the  car  is  under  way.  the  indicator  of  the  regulator  will  ■bo*  when  the  battery  ii 
ng  recharged.    A  speed  of  from  eleven  to  fourteen  nuka  an  hour  is  necessary  before  actual 


being  recharged, 
recharging  begir 


ush-bolder  rings  until  it  rests  upon  the  commutator.     The 

._/ slowly  when  Qiii  isdone.    The  bruihea  an  ground  in  before 

id  need  no  funber  adjustment  or  attention. 
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PLATE— DIAGRAM  OP  WESTINGHOUSE  IGNITION  AND  LIGHTING  SYSTEM. 

The  chief  [caturo  of  Ilie  Wotinghouse  electtic  ignition  sad  ligbtinc  lyiteia  ui:  CES- 
ERATOR:  Law  ipecd:  dirrct  dnvcn;  rnclaaed:  Klf-regulati.is;  no  permanait  inKDeli. 
IGNITION:  Dusla^sUm;  no vibraton or multiple-unil spark cnli;  autonutic ipark ■dvuce; 
tvo  kHcs  cODtacU  in  inlemipur;  Hfety  spark  gkp  protecU  ignition  cgil;  jgnitjon  tuildi 
combined  with  coil. 
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Tic^  23,^-HydTttlilic  ualosy  ot  the  Delco  flyitem.  The  armn^snent  and  operntion  of  (he 
Lwlca  dectric  Breton  «  etarting  Bnd  tlgbcin^  may  be  compared  to  a  preHiire  system  oi 
ivatcr  suppLy  tudi  ■•  ia  commonly  used  in  isolated  plants  for  private  reiadences,  cte. 
Such  ■  watw  lystcm  nnuUr  comprisei  a  [jower  driven  pump,  connected  by  a  main  line 
to  the  varkiofl  oqtletx  uKlatank  or  reservoir  placed  at  a  nrignt  which  wiU  give  thedevred 
head  or  pnosin,  and  connected  to  the  main  line  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  prt«u«  tank  or  cesenroir  is  proyidcd  with  a  regulator  usually  of  the  float  typci 

■but  oB  the  power  when  the  water  has  reached  a  certain  predetermined  levtL  In  the 
main  line,  between  tbs  pomp  and  the  tank,  is  placed  a  check  valve,  the  puipcmc  o(  which 
is  ta  prevent  the  backward  flow  of  water  into  the  pump  in  case  tbe  pressure  of  the  water 
in  the  reservoir  exceed  that  of  the  pomp  or  in  case  the  pump  be  stopped.  Tha  opcralkm 
of  tba  vium  |uM  dcKribad  UuMlowit  The  piunp.  being  directly  connected  to  the 
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When  the  car  comes  from  the  manufacturer,  the  storage  bat- 
tery will  be  filled  with  electricity,  and  it  must  be  kept  charged. 
If  a  dynamo  be  provided  on  the  car,  this  may  serve  to  charge 
the  battery  whenever  the  car  is  in  use.  Unless  such  a  generator 
be  supplied,  it  will  be  necessary  to  periodically  recharge  the 
battery. 

Batteries   designed   solely  for  ignition  or  lighting  are  not 


IS  iniullad  oa  the  Hkynai  en.    It  comifta  o(  two  ■tpwrntt 

genoMorutd  cut  oaU  and  tin  battery,  ■tartow  nator.  and 

lamp lyiteiii.   Tlie  13 voltaniantoriititiiatcdoauiantihtiidaof tnaanslDaMKlicdriva 
from tbariahtcun abaft.  Itiiwindto 


_„geoftliebattenraiidla^iinofcniTaitfai>iBtbaicatathafeoantoranB«- 

in  itilnii  niiiiili     Th«  battery  iicanisa  on  the  left  runniag  board,  and  la  of  lOaampsB 
.m.._   "ied  fran  this  hatteiy,  bat  au»«wi™«beinBB«d 


x^oT'te 


boon  capacity.   All  fiva  Unqn  ai^wpplicd  fr , 

in  conoactiiw  thtm.    Ttw  cnmldna  moloi,  which  alio  la  (opiiliHl  from  the  batu 
UIca  the  seoerator,  bat  two  conBectioaa.    It  ■■  seand  to  tfaa  Ayirfcagl  hy  mean*  _  . 
cat  in  thalatter'aperiidiciy,  a  ilidingSMr  on  anott  idler  iliaftiBaand  direct  to  them 
aimatare,  -r— ''■"g  with  Uieae  teeth.    The  ■tartioa  motor  ia  fatMned  on  the  left  aid 
(oiwaid  id  tha  flywheel  and  beneath  the  frame.    Tlie  coDtrol  of  the  rii> 

..      ._. ,, . :_, — 1 .     Ti.;.  jonjjoi  i,  i~  niun 

a  lid  over  tne  (t*r 


near  preaaotaperhapa  the  gieatcat  nonltr  yet  iq 
the  searahitt  fe<rar.    A  HDall  sale  pedal  on  the  < 

dot,  pennittinff  tha  lever  to  enter  it  for  the  pmpoae  of  ataiting.  A  quick.  Tinroaa  fb. 
ward  throat  on  the  lever  in  ttaii  poiition  thiowa  the  alidiac  gear  into  mteh  with  the  teeth 
on  the  flywhed  and  Marti  tha  engioe.  Upon  the  naponie  of  the  eBiina,  the  leirer.  on 
being  leleaaed.  ia  aatomaticaUjr  returned  to  neatrol  by  nuani  of  a  apriiut.  and  tha  gate 
cloeed;  trhen  the  lever  a  lued  in  ita  normal  function  of  gear  abifting.  Tbit  quadrant  ia 
further  notable  in  that  it  is  comptetely  and  legibl)'  calibrated  to  avoid  confoiioB  of  ita 
many  functiooi.  It  Is  provided  with  a  small  perforated  Ing,  the  hole  in  which  reciBters 
with  a  correqiaDdins  hole  in  an  extending  arm  of  tha  lever  to  be  locked  K>  by  a  p-^*"* 
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PLATE— THE  LBECE-NEVILLB  TWO  UNIT  ELECTRIC  STARTING  AND  LIGHT 


When  the  a: 
''diajviog"  on  L 
Ding  van  a 


it  lita  operata  the  india 

_. it  breaker  to  the  opentor. 

a  longer  BieigiMd  knd  sprinsa  13  po^ 


tuget  and  ihon  the  wnd 


tile  durgiafl  contacts  t,  3  aibl  5.  thiu  bnalEuie  the  electric  connection  betveen  geo^^tor  And 
battery  on  both  the  potitive  and  Dcntive  Me*.  At  the  ume  time  ipriDS  IB  operatea  tike 
indiratina  target  to  ihow  *'off'*  on  toe  circuit  breaker  to  the  operator.     7u  iadiiAting  tar- 


iiMliratina  target  -, -^ - 

getehomthe  wonl  "oS"  in  the  little  window  .. „. 

when  the  gciwrator  ia  "charging'V  thia  word  ia  ahown  instead  of 


ia  not  charging^  and 

The  wiring  diagnun 

storage  battery  and  the 


die  gciwrator  la  charging  V  viia  word  la  ahow 
_..  -  the  generator  cODnected  uirough  the  circuit 
battery  connected  to  the  motor  through  the  — ■— 

ing  switch.     Standard  S  VDll  lamjjt  art  uasd  _. .,  _, 

fleeting  them  theretn  bi,'  a  three  wireayatem.  AJ1  the  iampa  are  connected  Oft  oa«  aide  ttarougb 
the  lifting  ewitch  to  a  central  terminal  on  the  battery  and  on  the  other  ride  one-half  of  tBg 
lampa  are  connect^  to  the  pootive  pole  of  the  battery  and  the  other  half  of  the  Iwnne  ore 
connected  to  the  negative  pole.  Thua  we  have  divided  the  12  volt  battery  into  two  6  volt 
batleriea  for  lighting  without  in  uiy  way  interfering  with  iti  being  chaiged  by  the  generator 
at  12  rolta  or  diacluuged  through  the  motor  at  12  volu. 


and  the  lampa  through  the  light- 
with  the  12  volt  battery  bv  oca- 
I  aide  th "- 
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capable  of  taking  care  of  the  sudden  and  large  demand  for  cur- 
rent to  operate  a  starter. 
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Storage  batteries  used  for  lighting,  igniting  and  starting,  while  tbey 
resemble  one  another  externally,  are  quite  different  in  their  internal 
construction.  This  particularly  applies  to  batteries  which  have  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  an  electric  cranking  motor  on  an  autcmc^ile. 

The  lighting  battery  which  has  been  extensively  used  during  tbe 
past  two  seasons  is  very  Eimilar  to  the  one  which  is  now  supplied  for 
electric  starting.  It  latis  capacity  more  than  anything  else  to  make  it 
applicable  to  the  latter  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ignition  battery 
is  inapplicable  to  either  lighting  or  starting  duty.  Just  as  the  lighting 
battery  lacks  capacity  for  starting  purposes,  so  does  the  one  u^d  for 
ignition  purposes,  only  that  the  latter  is  lacking  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  former.  Making  a  comparison  with  six  volt  batteries,  tbe 
capacity  will  depend  only  on  the  number  of  amperes  disdurged  con- 


i.  2G. — Katz  nnglg  unit  lUrling  and  liEhtiag  lyitcm;  view  ibowiiig  modntinc  el  u 


A  starting  battery  is  rated  at  100  ampere  hour  capacity  when  it  will 
discharge  at  the  rate  of  5  amperes  for  20  hours  contmuously.  A  light- 
ing battery  with  a  rating  of  80  ampere  hours  capacity  will  give  five 
amperes  for  sixteen  hours  continuously.  The  ignition  battery  rated  at 
40  ampere  hour  capacity  will  give  only  J^  ampere,  but  will  deliver  this 
for  80  hours  continuously.  For  lighting,  a  battenr  should  always  be 
able  to  deliver  at  least  five  amperes  continuously  for  ten  houra.  This 
would  easily  be  accomplished  by  the  lighting  and  starting  batteiy, 
but  would  be  impossible  with  the  ignition  battery.  The  latter  is  not 
deseed  to  give  such  a  high  rate  ot  discharge. 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  construction  of  lighting  and  starting 
batteries.  The  greatest  difference  in  these  is  the  capacity.  Capacity 
in  this  cose  only  means  a  greater  factor  of  safety.    Therefore,  it  may  be 
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said,  that  the  constructioa  of  the  ignition  battery  prohibits  its  use 
for  starting  purposes,  but  that  a  lai^  lighting  batteiy  may  be  used 
for  starting,  because  it  is  of  the  same  general  construction  as  that  gen- 
erally used  with  electric  cranking  motors. 

The  principal  difference  between  batteries  designed  to  give  a  slow 
disdiarge  and  a  quick  discharge  is  found  in  the  plates — the  ignition  type 
of  battery  having  a  few  thick  plates,  while  the  lighting  and  cranldng 
battery  has  many  thin  plates. 


— Wiiinc  diunuB  of  Desco  nngla  unit  nartina  *nd  lighting  lyiMm.      Heavy  linn 
CAte  No.  4  BT  ft  S.  Btrtuided  flexibis  able,     \ledium  linn  from  moWr-genenitor  and 

Jnritch  to  conbiiution  nap  iwiuh  and  temunsl  junction  indicate  No.  10  B. 
uplai  irin.    Pice  linainlutp  dicnit  indicata  No.  12  B.  ft  S.  gi 


S.  gauee  di 


The  essential  requirement  for  rapid  discharging  is  large  plate  area 
per  ampere  discharged.  This  is  just  what  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  thin  plates;  for  when  two  plates  replace  one,  the  effective  area  is 
doubled. 

In  practice  this  doubling  of  area  is  accompanied  by  the  reduction 
in  thickness  of  plate,  in  order  to  keep  the  size  of  the  battery  about  the 
same  as  before.  It  also  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  discharge  rate 
which  may  be  obtained  from  a  battery,  and  also  the  capacity  or  length 
of  time  that  the  battery  will  give  this  discharge.  The  gain  is  due  to 
the  shortemng  of  the  distance  wbidi  the  electrolyte  has  to  travel  to 
reach  the  center  of  the  plate. 
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Choice  of  Voltage. — In  designing  starters  there  are  several 

conditions  to  be  considered  in  determining  what  voltage  shall 
be  used,  especially  as  the  starter  problem  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  ignition  and  lighting  requirements  as  to  voltage,  and 
one  battery  is  generally  employed  for  all. 


ig  dUgiain  of  Adlake  lighcinB  and  st 


The  pressure  used  on  the  different  lighting  and  ignition 
systems  is  six  volts,  and  were  it  not  for  the  problem  of  cranking, 
there  probably  woidd  not  be  any  reason  to  change.    This  low 
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VAPORIZER  AND  CONNECTIONS— CcniMaial. 

Caullni— When  dciermining  location  of  hole  into  which  vmporiHr  !■  to  be  ■ 
■beolbtely  tan  that  tbere  is  nothing  in  the  way  againit  which  vaporiter  will  ftti 
making  tha  on^lc  u  it  is  •creved  into  paaition;  do  not  insert  any  pipe  belween  tbi 
manifoLd. 


After  detri 


J*  in  on  u[mght  vertical  position. 

Cut  section  out  of  gasoline  feed  pipe  in  a  convenient  place  near  carbuivtter.     The  length 

been  lemoved.  Note  flsre  or  bell  shaped  end  of  small  pipe  attached  to  the  Bolderlesa  T  coo- 
nection  and  flare  ends  of  the  main  gasoline  pipe  in  like  minner.  An  onliTuuy  center  punch 
may  be  used  for  this  purposCr  Use  a  center  punch  somewhat  smaller  than  inside  diameter 
of  gasolinfl  pipe,  rotate  in  a  circular  manner  bo  aa  to  spread  end  of  pipe,  but  do  not  use  enough 
fon^a  to  aplit  pipe.  Be  sure  to  place  nuts  taken  from  T  connection  on  tubing  befofe  Baring 
the  same.  Insert  T  conneclion  and  connect  end  of  small  pipe  to  vaporiier.  aa  Btaom  in  sketch. 
Be  very  careful  that  no  dirt  or  foreign  matter  gels  into  vaporiier  or  pipes  and  make  certain 
that  alt  nuts  are  tight  to  pieveot  any  leakage  of  gaioline. 

^lactrtcallv — Attach  two  wires  to  the  tenninals  at  top  of  vaporiser,  con- 
in  sketch.      Switch  may  be  placed 
■t  any  convenient  spot,     i  ms  mains  a  aireci  conneciion  irom  battery  to  vaporiser.    Any  fl 

Opsndoo — Prepare  car  in  usual  manner  for  starting  eicepl  to  not  open  gai  thmttlo 

and  proceed  to  start  engine  in  usual  manner.     Aa  soon  as  engine  is  running,  change  Ihnitlle 

leave  vaporizer  on  a  little  longer  than  at  other  times. 

Lter  should  supply  Buflident  gasoline  vapor  for  starting  and  it  should 

..  ^cer,  aa  vapor  from  both  carbuirtter  and  vaporizer  will  make  an 

Adjusting  screw  will  be  found  directly  underneath  intake  conrxection  on 

rew  to  left  about  '.^  to  H  of  one  turn. 

By  turning  adiuttioa  smw  to  nght  as 
-y  fine  screen  in  intake  end  of  vaporiser 
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pressure  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  easy  to  protect  the  circuit 
from  electrical  leakage,  just  as  the  gaskets  and  stuffing  boxes 
of  a  low  pressure  steam  engine  are  easily  kept  tight. 

Six  volt  lamps  are  manufactured  with  less  difficulty  than 
those  designed  for  higher  pressure,  and  they  are  to  be  obtained 
anywha^.  The  weight  of  six  volt  batteries  is  less  than  that  of 
the  higher  voltage  type.    Were  it  not  for  these  considerations. 


Pig,  39. — Wirina  diagram  of  Dvaco  two  unit  itatting  uid  ligbttng  syilera.    Heavy  linet 


«Na,  IIB.  ftS. 


..    Medium  III.™ „,..-,-, 

ictioQ  indicate  No.  10  B.  ft  S.  gi 
"    ■■  "  duplex  wire. 


redupleiwi 


PioaliiMsni  Iwnp 


starting  motors  would  be  designed  for  high  pressure,  as  they  are 
smaller  and  consequently  lighter.  High  voltage  for  the  motor 
does  not  necessarily  mean  high  voltage  for  the  generator  and 
lights. 

There  are  three  general  combinations: 

1.   AU  one  voltage,  either  6,  12,  16.  or  18  volts; 
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2.  Generating  and  starting  at  12,  16,  or  18  volts,  and  lighting 
at  6,  8,  and  16  volts  respectively. 

3.  Generating  and  lighting  at  6  volts,  and  starting  at  24  or 
30  volts. 

One  Unit  Systems. — The  term  "one  unit"  as  applied  to  an 
electric  starting,  system  means  that  there  is  a  motor  and  dynamo 
combined  in  one  machine,  or  motor-dynamo,  as  it  is  called, 
DYNAMO  TER.  STRIP  METER 


the  dynamo  furnishing  current  for  the  starter,  and  for  charg- 
ing the  storage  battery. 

In  classifying  a  system  as  having  one  or  more  units,  it  means 
that  the  apparatus  provided  for  generating  the  current  and  the 
motor  for  starting  the  engine  consists  of  one  or  more  parts. 
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U9HTIN9  •wrrcH 

ft 

JUWTION  SOX 


/  \MTTHy. 

\  OOOOOOO^' 

\^  8  8  »  ?  »  y 


8TARTINQ  SWITCH 


ir  systou  of  elaiting  and  l^htiiig,   Hov- 


Fic,  33  and  34.— Wagner  itaitins  motor  of  two  unit  ataTting  and  lighting  ^rgtem.  Itiaseriea 
wound,  and  cquipMd  with  ncudns  ETcar.  with  a  gear  reduction  for  rcducmg  the  upcvi]  of  the 
mtrtor  lo  that  it  will  bo  suitable  for  eranlong  the  engine.  Thii  gcsr  equipment  consiits  of  a 
amall  steel  innton  A  on  th«  motor  which  di^«  with  a  large  steel  gear  !3  on  the  back  shaft, 
thereb:f  rtducina  the  speed.    These  gears  are  encased  in,  the  east  iron  housing  C.     The 

the  tuna  to  a  ^rocket  on  the  engine  ahaf  t .  The  motor  is  adapted  for  electrical  connection 
to  the  battery  by  means  of  a  starling  switch.  This  switch  ii  unially  inilalled  on  the 
foot  boan)  of  the  car.  and  when  the  pedal  [s  pressed  down,  contact  is  made  between  the 
battery  and  the  itarter.  thereby  oaaking  tbe  engine. 
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Thus,  as  just  stated,  in  the  one  unit  system  there  is  a  c 
nation  dynamo  and  motor  forming  one  machine,  or  "one  mrit." 
An  example  of  the  one  unit  arrangement  is  the  Electro  system, 
which  has  a  combiDed  motor  and  dynamo,  the  latter  fuinishiog  concnt 
tor  starting  igmtion  and  lighting. 


,  36,-W.an«r 

dynunool 

two  Ul 

lit  itartii 

ignDdlJgbtiiisiyrtaiL 

.    Ttwdrinii 

threncfaa 

t.    The 

winding. 

.nd 

inteniBl  connecUora  are  o*  mch 

dunetB 

iraniUt 

Tn?* 

,ir«l  «CEi 

relay.     In  const™ 

ctjon,  [lie  conn 

BiUIocB 

G.H 

.sndl 

aUd  undi 

e  cover  which  in  t 

bnuhe. 

1    H    «Td 

Icd 

llect  1 

ie  cum 

fu^''thirS™^' 

irtenl  for 

chuxin 

glhebi 

Ihrtmgh  the  retay  K. 

The 

b^'L  P  iid  G, 

coiled  U»  cur 

nT.tfnm 

fumi 

shlhi.t 

:u<renl  tc 

iting  th.  field.. 

The  relay  Kii 

(iMiniia 

dtrtw™ 

^.36. 

It  is  necessary  to  arrange  the  motor  with  a  short  driving  shaft  inte- 
gral with  the  motor  case,  driven  either  through  the  tiimng  gears  or 
silent  chain  and  connecting  to  the  starter  with  an  Oldham  coupling. 
The  motor  dynamo  is  always  in  operation.  When  turning  below  380 
revolutions  per  minute  it  is  a  motor,  and  when  ttimiog  above  Uiat  rate, 
a  dynamo. 
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_^  — __  — jornsponding  increase  in  upeed  jl 

u  the  speed  mcrcaapa.     As  soon  as  the  dynamo  vi  "- 
igc  ot  the  battery,  which  ia  aapTo:(iniately  six  vc 
tmnrd  the  maenet  care,  thereby  cliHlDt  the  cont 


It  Willi  Bow  fr 


le  dyna 


>e  dynan 


contact  points  P  and  Q-R  ai.-  . 

■o  that  the  dynamo  volta^fe  fa ,  .».„ „ ,    _. 

through  the  dyniuno  and  therefore  through  the  coil  L,  Th 
inpOslt«  dlr«ctlofl  tfTOta  the  charging  cuiTcnt,  will  neu 
■now  the  spring  T  lopulllever  O  awiiy  from  the  magnet  c 
at  the  points  F  and  Q-R  and  S.  As  soon  u  these  contact! 
The  engine  ipeed  at  which  tbii  relay  cknei  eomspond*  to 


le  bettery,  and  a  char^iia 

to  charge  as  loiig  aa  these 
^  en^ne  speed  ia  decreased. 

the  battery  will  discharge 
i:bsrge  current,  being  in  the 
!  the  effect  of  coil  M  and 
hereby  openirig  the  contact 
I,  the  battery  ia  off  cbart*. 
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The  compound  differential  winding  takes  care  of  the  output  from  the 
^Iterator.  No  discriminating  cut  out  or  reverse  current  circuit  breaker 
IS  provided  to  disconnect  the  battery  from  the  motor  dynamo  entirely 
at  very  low  speeds.  Instead  of  this,  the  ignition  switch  breaks  the  line 
between  the  battery  and  generator  when  the  engiae  is  stopped  by  cutting 
off  the  ignition. 

The  system  operates  on  24  volts,  but  charges  the  battery  at  six  volts. 
The  amperage  drawn  b^  the  24-volt  motor  when  turning  over  the 
gasoline  engine  varies  with  the  uze  of  the  motor  as  ia  ail  systems. 


to  W.— Eiplodcd  view  of  Waflnlr  lUrtiiu  n^tch.    When  the  bcel  pedal  B  is  (mned 

nd  H  tOB^ber.   Tfaii  closa  the  circuit  and  tbe  motor  vill  cmnk  ths  engine.    When  the 
_.j.>  T       .        J   ^L  .  r.       I  it  to  its  origin&l  podtion,  thereb/  fomioiE  the  con. 

md  the  Duloc  win  stop. 

The  gear  reduction  between  the  motor  dynamo  and  the  engine  is 
twenty-five  to  one  when  starting  but  changes  automatically  to  a  direct 
drive  when  the  engine  starts  running. 

Two  Unit  Systems. — There  are  two  classes  o£  two  unit 
systems :  _  one  in  which  the  motor  and  dynamo  are  combined  in 
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PLATE— CRAY  AND  DAVIS  ELBCTRIC  SELF  STARTER  AS  INSTALLED  ON 
THE  LOZIER  CAR— Ttrt  emliniud. 

Tha  Drnaina  Clutch-— Thii  clatch  will  dip  more  or  less  according  to  nwed  of  «neine. 
It  conrists  o(  B  iliell  accured  to  a  shaft,  noddindy  driven  from  the  eiuine.  HeIcI  asBUHt  the 
iaaet  Buiface  o(  this  shell  by  two  steel  spniwa,  are  two  shoea,  faced  with  asbeatos  fabric 


Tbe  constant  ptestun  is  controlled  by  two  weights  and  the  nujial  pull  of  these  weiehts  is 
oactly  equal  to  the  spnng  preeiuie.  minus  the  friciional  driving  force  of  the  two  shoes. 

80  Ions  aa  dynamo  is  driven  at  or  above  rated  speed,  the  cqoation  remains  true,  and  the 
nighti  set  thnnselv™  at  a  point  where  the  pressure  will  be  mfcrieot  to  drive  the  araiature 
It  rated  speed  (1000  revolnlioni  per  minute). 

is  talten  care  of  by  the  ribbed  surface  of  the  driv- 


GttBCnUir  Chinft  AdJuttmaBt — AH  dynamos  are  tltoronehly  tested  and  a 
adjusted  to  bold  the  proper  speed  before  they  are  installed  on  cars,  and  unkes  the 
bu  been  tampered  with  the  clutch  will  require  no  adjustmeiit. 


To  AdJDlt;  1,  Remove  cover;  2,  revolve  governor  mside  of  ffoveirii 
rpening  in  one  shoe  (marlud  with  a  notch)  coincides  with  the  drill  hole  in  si 
Irivins  fom  of  clutch,  that  is.  increase  output  of  dynuno.  tighlea  up  on 
crew  to  right.    A  screw  driver  3-18  of  an  inch  wide  ia  best  suited  for  tCis  pi 


ProiMr  AdJnatDUat:  When  clutch  i>  in  proper  adfustment,  the  ammeter  should  indicate 
as  [oOows:  1.  All  lighu  o9— car  nmoing  13  miles  per  hour  or  more — (  to  e  amperes,  charvei 
2,  all  lights  on— car  running  12  miles  per  tour  or  more— 1  to  I.S  amperes,  charge;  3,  all  lights 
on — mgine  stimped — 0  amperes  (neutral  position) ;  4  all  lights  on — engine  stopiwd^S  lights 
bomtng  with  16C.P.  bultiB  m  hendlight — 7  to  B  amperes,  dischjuBB. 


governor  should  not  be  touched  except  after  all  other  teats  ond  remedies  have 

2,  should  the  ammeter  show  little  or  no  increase  of  cuitent  when  the  clutch 

im  that  the  erudne  is  not  up  to  Buflicient  speed  for  charging.    3,  that  adjusting 

■■ "" '  '"  r  speed  i  4.  under  ordinary 

cf  clutch  foil  to  bring  nsulta  referral  to  above,  « 
'  ■'  '  ■    Ib:  e-thegovemoraclionisverysenr"-"- 

lug  differeibce  in  the  dynamo  outpui 

ig  cmtil  proper  adjustment  is  made. 
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Pio.  40. — Wirins  diaerain  ihowing  eompleti 


it  lighting  and  itartlnv  ayitcm. 
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PLATE— WIRING  DIAGRAM  OP  ELECTRIC   SYSTEM    FOR   SELF-STARTER. 
LIGHTS,  AND  HORN  AS  INSTALLBD  ""  — "  ■™"-"  "*"     -  - 
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Fig.  ,4?. — Typical  viring  diasnin  of  Weadnlhouw  •Uning. 
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one  unit,  and  one  in  which  the  motor  and  dynamo  are  separate, 
the  latter  being  arranged  to  operate  the  ignition  system  when 

not  running  on  the  battery. 

mple  of  the  first  mentioiied  dass  of  two  unit 


;«o[  Ws«tiiAbau_. _ 

_own  mouDiBl  diTKetly  on  the  Eenrshift  red,  thougb  it  can  I,  , . 

y  rod  inter-^omiKted  with  the  Br&nhift  rod.     At  A  is  onown  the  "tdS"  poatioa  ol  tba 


until  Ihe  t 
tbeelectrii 


witioD  B,  closing  the  motor  circ 
tor  at  a  lovr  wpetd.  Fuither  tt 
t:  tbs  Diotor  uid  pinioii  ooDtint 
reached.  t>~-'-^— '-  -■"  ■ ~ 


it  can  be  mouDted  on 
.  "oB"  poBtioa  ot  tba 
!C  nxntt  tbe  ihift  nd 


Jwlj^B 


itbilto 


_  tamed  off  of  tbe  lootoi  there  IS  no  difficulty  in  lUdio^  the  teeth  » 
As  mon  aa  the  teeth  do  engage,  the  pressure  on  tile  starUiH  lever  del 

r,  -i_: — .1.. -i_.^._: — -  ~*  " -''er  the  pinion  »ad  gear  Save  mesh 
L  the  t«th;  this  connecu  the  not 
rioped,  and  it  turns  the  engine  ov 
is  renuved  f  nxn  the  ataituB  ten 

._, .. , A;  this  relssaea  the  ffears  and  op*? 


ckjBngthoeleeti 

jistanee  to  present  a  good  beaiing 
Jie  Htoraffe  battery  so  that  full  pon 

Ems  tfa«  Bhifting  rnd  and  all  parts  to  pcoitico 


Icnphoi 


Uiiit  and  the  magneto  forms  the  eecond  unit.  The  make  of  the  mag- 
neto is  '  ptiona]  and  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  lighting  aod 
ctanking  systems. 

A  widely  different  voltage  is  used  in  the  cranking  motor  aad  the 
dynamo.    The  fonner  operates  at  24  volts  (except  in  one  insb 
where  30  volts  are  used),  while  the  latter  operates  at  6J4  volts. 
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FtCS.  fiS  to  51. — Part*  of  WaattntflKHua  starting  motoc  for  Bywbeel  drive.    The  opeistioQ  of 
thli  lyBtam  ii  iUustiBUd  ia  figs.  18  to  fil. 

The  dynamo  is  of  the  low  speed  type,  being  driven  at  crank  shaft 
speed  by  chain  gears  or  any  other  suitable  means.  It  furnishes  current 
for  the  battery  above  a  car  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour  and  charges 
the  battery  until  it  becomes  fully  charged,  when  it  is  automatictdly 
snitched  off,  and  does  not  charge  the  battery  again  until  the  latter 
drops  below  a  point  which  can  be  fixed  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  manu- 

A  discriminating  circuit  breaker  or  reverse  current  cut  out  operates 
when  the  voltage  of  the  dynamo  drops  below  that  of  the  battery. 


to  B8. — Put!  of  WmUd^uhim  starting  motor  for  cask  abaft  drive. 
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The  24  volt  series  motor  acts  througfa  a  reduction  gear  oE  40  to  1, 
between  motor  and  engine. 

The  Westinghoiise  system  is  an  example  of  the  second  class  of  two 
unit  ^tcms  in  which  the  cranking  motor  and  dynamo  aie  separate 
machines.  The  latter  not  only  charges  the  storage  lottery  but  also 
*■ — ■"'•■s  direct  a  supply  of  current  for  ignition. 


chain  or  gear  driv«  from  the  engine  aad  which  (upplia  electric  camnt  to  tha  Mon» 
toy  uxl  tbs  light*.  While  the  eofdoe  a  not  nuinms,  or  at  very  low  ^eed.  (he  Uttt 
tupplied  entirely  by  the  battery.  A  itui«netic  switch  in  the  dynamo  automaticaUy 
DKta  the  dynamo  to  the  Ughtine  anlcm  and  battery  wheo  the  en^ne  ie  nmning  at  appnn- 
■mately  B  miles  per  hoar  car  Bpead  on  dinct  drive.  When  ninning  on  the  gear*,  tha  ewiidi 
doaea  at  a  much  lower  car  apeed.  If  no  lights  be  then  in  use,  the  faettor  bepiu  to  be 
charged  when  thia  awitch  maJcea  the  electrical  connection.  If  the  light*  oo  burning,  the 
dynaraafuniiiheaTAn  of  the  current  to  them;  as  the  speed  inoeeses  ue  propotioo  «  cor- 

■U  of  tlie  current  to  the  %hU.  and  in  addition  diHiges  the  battery.  The  amount  d  current 
the  dynamo  furnishes  to  the  battery  depends  upon  the  number  of  lamp  buminff  and  the 
speed  of  the  engine-  The  i^Ltion  outfit  consists,  in  addition  to  the  lighting  syatcm  and 
■tornge  battery,  of  a  distributer  and  an  interrupler.  which  are  made  a  part  of  the  dynanu 
and  an  ignition  cral  and  switch.  The  ignition  coil  tranilonna  the  t  volts  of  the  battoy 
up  to  the  high  tension  required  for  the  spark  plugs.  The  interrupto'  clOM*  and  then  opena 
the  ignitioii  circuit  at  each  half  revolatioa  of  the  generator  shaft,  and  the  diitfibuter  dincta 
thehigh  teniion  cuirent  to  each  of  the  qiark  plugs  in  luccesaion. 


The  battery  circuit  is  cut  in  above  10  miles  an  hour  and  is  cut  out 
below  7  miles  per  hour.  This  difference  prevents  the  switch  cutting  in 
and  cutting  out  continuously  when  the  speed  of  the  car  is  at  one  par- 
ticular pcunt. 
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A  feature  of  the  Westinghouse  system  is  that  the  output  of  the 
^neiator  varies  with  the  lo^.  When  the  lamps  are  snitched  on,  the 
output  of  the  dynamo  becomes  great  enough  to  take  care  of  the  added 
load.  This  is  accomplished  by  having  the  battery  cunent  go  through 
a  series  field  on  its  way  to  the  lamps,  thus  assisting  instead  of  bucking 
or  neutralizing  the  shunt  field. 

The  reduction  between  the  motor  and  the  engine  varies  between 
ten  to  one  and  twenty-two  to  one.  The  amperage  on  the  jump  or  when 
the  starting  switch  is  thrown  in  depends  on  the  resistance  opposed 
to  revolving  the  engine,  but  will  in  the  avert^e  case  of  a  large  four  or 


Pic.  76. — WaMluAbouw  intenuplar  of  ipiitwn  and  ligbcisg  drnuno,  Bhawins  pDiition  of 
iotennpter  pBrti  at  high  qieed.  The  latcnupter  is  maunted  on  the  Een'^nlor  Ibalt  uid 
the  cunUcts  LTE  operated  by  a  simple,  nigged,  centrifugal  device  that  autoraati^ally  ad- 
jnsii  the  ipark  advance  to  the  apeed.  keep*  the  period  of  contact  nearly  constant  at  alt 
speeds,  and  prevents  any  inequality  between  the  two  interruptions  that  occur  in  succeasion 
during  each  revolution.  The  interrupter  caae  i)  teaidili'  nuoovablt  for  daminatioa.  without 
the  use  of  tool!.  The  centrifugal  iroghta  are  omitted  and  *  caoi  Bubitituted  where  auto- 
matic aparli  advance  is  aot  deaired. 

small  six  cylinder  motor  be  200  on  the  jump  and  about  80  for  a  running 
amperage.  The  motor  is  series  wound  and  is  generally  geared  to  the 
flywheel;  it  is  operated  by  a  switch  which  throws  the  gears  into  engage- 
ment for  starting,  by  first  meshing  them  and  then  spmning  the  engine. 
The  motor  is  autom  -tically  thrown  out  of  engagement  when  the  engine 
operates  imder  its  own  power. 

Three  Unit  Systems.— This  division  comprises  those  sys- 
tems which  have  a  motor,  dynamo  and  magneto  each  separate. 
Here,  each  unit  has  a  single  function  and  is  only  electrically 
associated  with  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  in  the  system.  Thus, 
the  dynamo  supplies  current  for  charging  the  battery,  which  in 
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__^  Fig.  77. — Gray  and  Divis  B>sl*ni  wilh  grounded  method  of  wiring. 
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PlO.  78. — Cr»y  and  Davi»  »/item  with  metallic  c 
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turn  delivers  current  to  the  motor  and  ignition  system  at  start- 
ing, and  also  to  the  lighting  system,  the  magneto  furnishing 
current  for  the  ignition  system,  when  the  engine  is  nuining. 


FlO.  T9. — Gny  aDd  D«™  gioiuii 

ter  tor  all  lightiog  circuiu  nnd  lo  comnji  d( 

Pre-  80. — Rrverae  lide  of  grmindAl  lyitim  ju 

in  poBtion.    Two  cmcrffency  fu»  wiLI  be  noted  at 


Pic.  81. — View  of  cut  out  conneotkmi,  of  Gray  and  Davii  iritem. 
of  an  electro-ma^et  having  two  windingi-  f^  shunt  winiinf  of  G 
with  the  hejivy  winding,  and  termLnatei  at  t^rmiiiali  It    ■  ~  -t 


Zi^Ll^t^ltn 

t  points,  permitting  current  to  past  In 

■  irding,  holdings 

^Ml 

rt  pom  IS  firmly  togflher,    Whend 
Hows  irom  battery  tlirough  cut  out 

nii  weakens  the 

The  cut  out  should  be  placed  1 

unrJe 

r  side,  but  if  vertical  posilioD  be  ni 

downward.    Tod 

line  if  cut  out  be  functioning  prop 

lion  iwitch,  ammeter  and  battery, 

car.    With  engine  runnina  over  11 
jring  contact  point*  togetfier.    Dia 

tute  ibould  close  i 

Uldl 

ibould  return  to  normal,  or  opo 

apply  ■  drop  of  t 

pivoted  end  of  arniatun.    If  coi 
sKnnt  winding  is  corrwt.     To  de 

contance  wilb  at> 

ssrsa'; 

ne  at  or  over  1 1  miles  per  hour,  and  di! 
ranuin  reiKd.    Its  f<ulun  to  do  »  in 

contact,  or  open 

Umattmnku 

le,  K 

ne*  winding  is  f  unctioainji  prafieily. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  three  unit  systems,  some  make  the 
entire  outfit,  others  manufacturing  only  motor  and  dynamo, 
leaving  it  optional  as  to  the  make  of  magneto  employed. 

The  following  description  of  the  "Disco"  will  serve  as  an 
example  of  three  unit  system : 


Pks.  S2  uid  S3.— Sida  and  end  Mctionol  vievs  of  Gcsy  and  Davis  orer  Tunnlnft  clutch. 
lU  offia  is  to  tran&mit  the  motion  and  Fnerffy  of  staitin^  motor  to  crank  shaft  and  to 
preBmt  tTananusvon  of  crank  shaft  motion  to  starting  motor  when  engine  is  ruiuiina 
under  it!  own  poner  or  ia  rrankcd  by  hand.    The  operadon  oftheclnlch  UattoUows: 

When  the  Btartinp  motor  shaft  is  dnvcn  in  a  "cIoc^Im"  dircctionn  as  viewed  from  clutch 
end,  the  rolls  within  sprochEt  housing  slide  into  the  wfd^e  angles  between  the  curved  sur- 
faces of  the  centerpiece  and  the  race  surface  of  the  driving  sprocket  until  the  race  surface 

presBure  iaauffincnt  to  cause  sprocket  to  be  driven  by  ac"'"  "  "'"    ■..■  ^  .  j     .t.. 

back  of  the  pins,  acting  on  the  rolls  keep  the  latter  nrm 
BO  that  they  grip  sprocket  as  soon  as  starting  motor  shait  lums.    as  soon  a 
faatet-  than  motor,  ratla  are  releaaed  from  the  wedge  angle,  perrnitting  over  t 
of  chileh.  enabling  engine  to  turn  without  any  draKErng  effect  from  atartL 

take  off  retaining  washer  X ;  remove  entire  clutch  mechsrusm  ja  direction 
amnr  J;  remove  screws  P;  take  off  retainer  £;  take  out  ball  bearing  S;  R 
W;  note  the  condition  of  clutch  parti. 


The  motor  and  dynamo  are  both  of  the  same  size,  each  operating 
at  12  volts.     The  aluminum  cases  are  interchangeable  for  each  unit,  the 


;   difference   being   in    the    windings,  which  are  simple 
~ '  <r  and  compoitnd  oa  the  dynatno. 
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The  dynamo  does  not  come  into  action  until  the  speed  of  the  engine 
has  reached  the  point  at  which  the  car  is  traveling  seven  miles  per  hour. 
Below  this  point  a  cut  out  switch  prevents  any  connection  between  the 
starve  battery  and  the  generator,  and  eliminates  any  possibility  of  a 
discharge  to  the  generator. 


— Wud  L»nard  automatic  controller  for  antonutically  regulatine  the  chareiDv  o 
battery.  When  the  car  ipeed  becomes  apprOKuiuitely  wen  milee  per  hoar,  the  dybum 
istnre  will  givs  a  valtage  nifficient  to  cturtn  the  batteries.    The  circuit  bctmen  Ihi 

amo  and  the  batteries  ia  normally  open,  but  when  the  voltage  of  the  dynamo  * '- 

[»er  for  chnigins.  the  otI  A  on  tae  mafinei  cc—  "  ---——: —  -i «-■ 


method  qif  controUini 


— . the  core  mffidsnUir  to 

and  thuB  two  qnric  proof  pouta 

een  the  battery  and  the  dynamo, 
n  a  dynamo  the  drnamo  ToltaR  m- 
IB  it  is  adopted.  llM  dynamo  Aaald 
kblc  that  when  tbe  car  nma  at  a  much 


oiild  also  CI 
it  at  the 'dynamo,  i*  made  depeodeni'oa  the  tc 


imount  (usually  in  pnctice  10  amperes)  the  core  become*  sufficiently  masnetieed 
the  finger  H.  Thu  sepuates  Iha  contact*  E  E'  and  a  ranstance  U  is  mstited 
d  circuit,  weakening  it.    This  cauaea  the  anqiere*  Bowing  throng  tbe  battery 

e.    When  the  cnrrent  deoessa  to  a  predeteimiiwd  amount  (ny  fanipensj.tlie 

P  does  not  ma^ietlse  the  core  G  enough  to  overcome  the  pull  oi  the  apring  J.    The 


I.  weakening  it.    This  cauaea  the  anqiere*  Bowing  throng  tbe  battery 
....  .   J > .... — .^__j iij  (i^  f^^ ,  ..._ 

go  to  overcome  tne  puU      """ 

spring  J  Dull*  togetber  the  poinU  If  K'.th    '■■■■'■    -        -•-' 
tend)  to  increaae.    Under  opemting  conditii 


A  decrease.    Whai  the  current  daoreasa  to  a  predeteimmed  amoun 

'  P  does  not  magnetise  the  core  G  enough  to  overcome  the  pull r—m  , 

«  J  ;)ulla  together  the  poinU  B  E^  tbe  full  £eld  strengtliufBatOTedasd  the 


-, ng  conditions,  tbe  finger  H  vilmtea  *a  rapidly  aatafceep 

As  a  result  the  dynamo  win  nerer  charge  above  a  predetenninea 

amount  (iOampeiei),  DO  matter  bov  lii^  the  ipeed  ot  tbe  car.  but  atallapeeda  gnats- 
than  a  predetermined  epeed  (about  IttmleapeTtHwrinciBCtice).  the  dynamo  will  enlarge 
at  a  varying  tale,  which  has  a  ""'■"'"■"  of  10  amperes  and  »  minimum  of  S  amperes. 
In  case  the  engine  speed  become  so  low  that  the  dynamo  cannot  charge  the  battery^the 
magnetism  caused  by  the  coil  A  ia  wealcened  so  that  theepring  Kyutls  tbecontactaDD' 
apart.  Thus  the  circuit  between  the  dynamo  and  battery  is  opened  when  tbe  dynamo 
speed  is  too  low  for  the  dynamo  to  charge.  The  auliliary  series  coil  L  on  con  B  sicta  to 
insure  the  perfect  demagnetiialion  of  tbe  con  B  on  revenal  of  cuireat. 
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Below  seven  miles  an  hour  the  lighting  current  is  drawn  from  the 
battery,  which  may  be  in  any  size  desired  over  an  80  ampere  hour 
capacity.  The  upper  limit  to  the  charging  point  is  about  2S  miles  an 
hour.  Above  this  the  dynamo  is  ^i;ain  cut  out  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  storage  battery. 

The  motor  generally  is  mounted  so  as  to  drive  through  teeth  cut  on 
the  periphery  on  the  flywheel,  or  it  may  be  mounted  on  the  one  end  of 
the  engine  or  the  gearset.  A  roller  dutch  is  used  which  cuts  out  the 
motor  as  soon  as  the  engine  starts. 


i^y  U*de.  dectronuaiKt.  c 

smUet poiuU Micldng.    Tioablei) 

the  Ishting  or  isniUon  tjttaa  •nd  by  re  . 

it  wiu  tcmpoiarny  cut  that  paniculsr  circuit  out  of  use  until  reps 
Installing  the  daih  unit  which  includes  the  ignition  and  lighting  ei 
niBy.  it  is  only  necMsory  to  bom  two  holes  thmugh  the  duh  lor  t 
otcemry  holes  for  wires. 

When  the  driver  pushes  in  his  switch,  dosing  the  circuit  between  the 
battery  and  the  motor,  the  latter  will  turn  the  crankshaft  until  the 
engine  picks  up  its  own  cycle,  allowing  the  motor  to  come  to  rest. 

Methods  of  Control. — In  any  electric  system  where  there  is 
a  dynamo  and  a  storage  battery,  two  control  elements  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  working  of  the  system : 
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Ptcs.  as  to  SS.— Method  ot  OUiLldiiw  tdtnCoW 
tion  in  the  Riuhmon  U^tins  iritan.  Aa  ■  «■■(• 
rent  of  conitant  voltune  ii  dcsind,  it  (oHowa  that 
■cLf-rctnilatian  must  be  produced  br  change  in  the 
volume  o(  current  nt£er  tbun  in  tb*  votuce. 
The  £nt  da*  to  the  solutioa  of  the  tmblon  wn 
found  in  a  peculiar  profieTl^ 
frreatly  in  electnc*!  rrevta 
leak  tonperatur 


'h  decree  of  temperature  incieaac-  Starthis 
Lium  thi5  peculiar  property  of  iroo,  tba  next 
thinjf  waa  to  empkpy  it  correctly.    The  inr^tivtt 


Beld  winding  would  ncdn  tba  full  volt 

down  the  atrength  of  the  current  in  ^ih 
linal  of  the  latter  may  be  coonected  beyoDd  the  inn  "baUuC"  coil  in 
t  and  the  annature  and  tba  "ballaif'  coil  ai  in  fif.  87.    With  tbia  i 

meni  oeiier  renilta  am  obtained,  but,  ai  the  field  eidtalion  nmuini  cooMant,  an  a 

Toltage  will  atill  be  generated  at  high  apeedi. 


«tes 
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1.  Means  for  preventing  reversal  of  current  when  the  dynamo 
is  chatting  the  battery; 

2.  Means  for  limiting  the  dynamo  voltage. 

When  the  dynamo  is  charging  the  battery,  if  its  speed  be 
reduced  beyond  a  certain  point,  as  by  slow  running  of  the  car, 
(he  pressure  induced  in  its  armature  will  become  Uss  than  the 
battery  pressure  against  which  it  must  force  the  current  to 
charge  the  latter.  Unless  some  automatic  device  be  provided 
to  break  the  circuit  when  such  condition  obtains,  the  current 


iiBudeaGt 


90. — OpersUoo  of  Rushmore  etarter.  The  umatuw  A  ii  normally  held  out 
th  the  pole  laeca  EE  by  ■  compreoiiin  >priiig  C  ia  the  conunulatoi  end  of  the 
la  lliit  position  Ihe  pinion  is  out  o(  me«h  with  the  flywheel  gear  P.  When  the 
doaed  the  umatuie  is  sucked  endwiie  with  goat  force  by  the  sttnctian  of  the  pole 

._;. vkiag  potation,  thereby  empwina  tbepinior  "  --'  ---'- >--  ^  — ■-— ■  -- 

To  bold  tba  ■mature  in  ponton  agabisl 


load  and  the  etmait  drop* 
annMBM  and  olnlRi  ~-'  ' 

as.  a.    


will  revCTse  and  flow  out  of  the  battery.  The  mechanism  usu- 
ally employed  to  prevent  such  action  is  called  a  discriminating 
cut  out,  or  reverse  current  circuit  brealcer. 

It  consists  of  an  electromagnet  connected  in  the  dynamo'  cir- 
cuit, whidi,  when  the  dynamo  generates  sufficient  to  charge 
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the  battery,  will  attract  an  armature  and  close  the  circuit 
between  the  dynamo  and  battery,  and  which  will  also  open  the 
circuit  when  the  battery  pressure  becomes  greater  than  that 
induced  in  the  dynamo.  The  construction  of  such  device  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cuts. 

In  the  operation  of  a  dynamo  the  greater  the  speed,  the  greater 
the  output,  but  in  charging  a  battery  it  is  essential  that  the  volt- 
age do  not  exceed  a  certain  maximum,  so  that  the  charging  rates 


This  buckins  coil.  tbeeSect  of  which  in  to  nduos  the  field  ei_  .   

"<>  vTcng  the  inia  ball^rt  cnU.     lu  naiBiuca  is  coBBdoably  gnater 

. .  .he  ciuTcnt  (enented  psoce  dinctly  to  tha  battery  loi  Iwnp*  Md 
ft  nmple  unhA£ap«i«d  ahuiit  dytunio.     HoweveTi  the  iron  wire  win 

91  truTTcnt  caaiiDt  paflK.  but  mnat  go  thfough  tha  field  buclooff  cod 
gh  spcediL  comea  into  action  And  cholna  down  the  dynuoo  «jdt4tion. 
It  tbs  output  of  the  dynuDo  nuy  be  adjoMcd  to  *ny  valve  deiimi  by 
- '■ -'^'labaUiutooiL     •- ..-l_,__ 


re  of  suitable  dl 


(hunt  waaad  a 


i1.  there 


beyond  the  bkllut  coll  Instead  oC  direct|y  ».  ...  . 
fluctUKtiOna  of  voltage  at  the  bruahea.  llie  effect  of  cocitiT>lli 
. -'i  to  produce  an  appixMiimately  conitaot  I 


diant  field  c«l  aknt.  _ 

hniahea;  then  it  doe*  sM  fertile 


the  boclrins  coil  by  the 

., , „ tha  higber  ipeed*.     Th« 

jltKge  ii  detennioed  by  the  ■tonge  battery,  and  ii  aimply  the  vottaae  mnured  to  tocce 
_ie  ipecified  current  againit  the  rerene  pieenin,  pina  UM  mudl  mtcnuil  reiiitaiiCT  at 
the  batmy.  Anumlng  the  battery  to  be  ia  Bood  condition,  the  drnamo  voltase  will  ba 
■ligbtlv  in  elctM  of  the  open  curcuit  voltage  oi  the  battery,  ftom  about  fl  M  to  iH  voHa, 


t  charse.     The  baMsry  li 
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do  not  become  higher  than  that  proper  for  the  battery.    Hence 
automatic  control  of  the  voltage  is  necessary. 


P[C.  SZ. — Rinhmora  biltMt  coil  with  govbt  removed  to  ihow  tbe  Iron  win  illiwtnted  full 

There  are  several  ways  of  effecting  this  regulation: 

1.  Mechanically; 

2.  Electrically; 

3.  Thermally. 
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An  example  of  mechanical  control  is  the  Gray  &  D&vis  system, 
where  a  dutdi  and  centrifugal  governor  are  used. 

The  Ward-Leonard  has  electromagnet  control,  and  in  the  Westing- 
house  there  are  two  electrical  fields,  which  oppose  one  another  as  the 
speed  of  the  dynamo  increases.  Tbie  Rushmoce  BjrEtem  fumishes  an 
example  of  thomal  coatrd. 
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end  back  kick,  429. 
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mediod  of  openting,  58S. 
Bstteiy  chaniiig  at  nifht,  S89. 
Battery,  defective,  430. 

def..  2S7. 

motor  and  controller,  dtacwn,  50& 

wealc,  260,  2fll.  440. 
BMrin^.  ball  and  toller,  40t-40e. 
Baaumoat's  fonnulB  for  biaka,  395-308. 
Beaumont,  W.  Worby,  quotation  on  tlna,  103. 
B«foro  alaiting  an  eniino.  410. 

Belt  drive,' motor  cycle,  462,  4«a. 
B«ni,  CsrL  mention  of.  3. 

hii  gBKUoe  tricycle.  3. 
Baval  differential  gear,  ilia.,  21. 

driva,  wbeni  advantogsoin.  801 

Csar,  17,  IS,  3S. 

■euB.ilh.,  18. 
B.  G.  T.  E.  wbunttar  ilk.,  ML 
Block  dialna,  27. 
Blow  oft  cook,  622. 
Boiler  attubmenta,  A13-S11> 

faedan,  R13. 

tubes,  489. 
Boilen,  CDDtrolling  drculatko.  4MX 

Gumey'i,  Ilia.,  ol.  6, 
Boilan,  heavy  tnicli,  488. 

table  of  aiies.  480. 
Boilen,  heaUng  aurface.  488.   - 

MaceRini  and  Squire'a,  0,  7. 

scale  depoait  In,  490. 

amall  itiell.  48S. 

table  of  liice,  488. 

Summen*  and  Ogle'a.  6,  7. 

tubular  in  general,  487. 

water  tube.  491. 

water  tube  advantngs*  of,  491. 
B<wch  ignition  lyatem.  30fl,  307. 

apark  plug.  277-276. 
BoyKs  law.  13S,  478. 
Brake,  formula,  308,  369. 

horse  power.  203. 

horK  power,  formula  for,  204. 
Brakes,  arllon  ol,  398. 

band,  principln  of.  305. 


Biakea— Con  'nuid. 


f  for,  3( 


eonitnictlon  and  operation,  3&4-40Q, 
gonsral  requirtmenta.  304. 


Du  binggradaa,  S30 

theoietKal  action,  398, 
Braking  puU,  399. 
Brealt  in  wihLig,  31S. 
Bridge,  def.,  256. 
British  themwl  unit,  ITOt 
Brack  carbu'etter,  243. 
Bnuh  planet  >iy  tn 
U^.,  301. 
runabout,  i 
Buffing  aupr  <rt,  101 
Burner,  Fon    Gift 

Uk.,  5ia 

LBne,Uk.SO& 


»,am.moia^B(». 


Bumen,  gawil'ne,  DM,  >(& 

By  psee  valves,  G13. 

By  pMs  valra,  operatfna,  BIL 


variable  valve  lift,  345. 
Cab  with  rear  wheel  iteering,  Db..  «L 
Calculating  by  mean  ordioata,  148. 
CabriGc  value  of  fuels.  109. 
Calorific  values,  detenninatkm  of,  199. 
Cameron  sir  cooled  engine,  103. 
Carbon,  effect  of,  4S0. 

meOiods  ol 

Caiboniaad  eylindcn,  449, 
Carburetter,  152. 

action  in  eold  weatbsr.  2Ga 

adjustment  of,  236-242, 

alcohol-gasotiue,  ills.,  252. 

Brack.  243. 

dashboand  contraL  Ola..  Z3CL 

Duiyea,  218. 

ebullition  type,  200. 

easontial  principln,  232-33& 

entra  air  port,  245. 

failure  to  atari,  432. 

faulty  action  of,  441- 


".tOoqIc 


JB  ot,  20S-3(>  . 

boBtlDC  lor.  220. 

HoUey,22Q. 

ilh.  of  Mitr  (yi».  a  I. 

juktted,  £26,  32T. 

Kington,  231. 

KnbhZ34. 

Marval.  SHI. 

Fatile,  Ills..  337. 

principle,  207. 

proper  aue  importer  \  23t,  388,  ■ 

puddle.  200,  228. 

ludimeDtacy  form  of  oprayer,  207-: 

Boheblar,  226. 

wkotiac  &,  232. 

■hould  not  ba  too  msbuO,  22/1, 

■pnyer  typ«.  206. 

■tlcky  valve,  144. 

Btrombeiv.  344. 

nirfoce.  206,  328> 

Uwoiy,  220. 


vatar  in.  44S. 

WUlBt,  233, 

WiDton,  219. 
Cmrtmntten.  205-254. 

And  OAibuiettmc  20fi. 
Caiburattini,  20A-2M. 

in  ooM  wHtbsr,  423. 
Cara  and  opaiatun  of  atorBCe  battorlaa,  fiSl. 
Can  of  tires.  126. 

CuuutBdt-Uaimltr  tnuumlaaioa,  3S2.  3S3. 
Carriace,  thm  wheel.  advanUcs  of,  68,  69. 
Can  pBEBiDK  in  oppoiite  diTHtioo*.  diacnkm, 

ezs. 

CauHH  of  back  fiiinc.  430. 
CaiiBH  of  unbalanced  encine  motion.  323. 
Caution  alsnj.  American  Motor  Leacue,  634, 
Cell,  def.,  267. 

dry.  268,  260,  2S1. 

bow  ooonectcd,  358. 
primary.  Z5S'2fll. 
(ceoodary,  268,  261,  263, 
■torace,  43B. 
Canter  of  fravity,  51. 


Cmtiifuttal  tOTemor,  B47, 
Chain  and  aprockat  drive.  Ok.,  21 
Chain  drive,  tor  electric  truck,  iU 

motor  eycle,  462,  463. 

where  advantaaeoui,  30. 
Chain  diivins,  nperatJon  of,  S8. 


c.  61. 


wby  importaDt.  51, 53- 


Ch^,  pitdi  of,  31, 

ilk.,  31. 
Ctuina,  adiuitment  of,  S3. 

block.  27. 

au«(rf,33. 

ejaulng  irf.  33. 

dilTintc.  do.  and  ma.  3T. 

eloosaled  link,  32. 

InoMneae  cd,  33. 

loUer,  3T. 

BtT«i«th  of,  27,  28. 
Chamber,  float,  210. 

miidag.  221-223. 

receivins.  210. 

0  hiah  apaed.  623. 

o  eeoond  speed,  621. 
Okaracterifltic  aide  lever  oontToL  610, 
Oharie,  fuel,  proportiona  oF,  206. 

volume,  variation  of,  343. 
ChaHea'  law,  140. 
OuMta  and  aprinci,  OB. 

Riker.  26. 
Qmrch'i  ooneh,  IDa.,  10. 

use  of  iprinc  wheeh,  12. 
Grcuit,  grounded,  def.,  266. 

low  tension,  elBmenta  of,  371k 

make  and  break.  275. 

metallLe.  dnf..  266. 

short,  def,,  250, 
City  driving,  629. 
Claah  lesr  transmission,  367. 
Cleaninc  parts,  037. 
Cleamnce.  oylinder,  14S. 

percentace  of,  160. 

spherical,  ISO- 187. 
CleHi,  Dusald.  experimentH  o 

169. 

Clincher  tiiw,  UK.  116. 
Clubbe  and  Southey  bub,  46,  47. 
Clutch,  cone,  358. 

da.,  366. 
Clutchea  and  trBoamisakna.  366, 
Chiteho,  oompimiOD  diss,  36t, 

oone.  368. 

dnim  and  band.  361. 

expanding  ring,  361. 
muttipla  dian,  359.  36a 
367,3  " 


Chk.qIc 


OlDtDtHB— CmKiniMd.  Com  ohitch-HTimfAuMl. 

tRmblas,  3Se.  defsoti.  3S0,  361. 

trpMi  3S6.  mounting,  ills.,  366. 

Oo^  EUf  lIcunB  for,  173.  Peerlen  car.  350. 

CoHtsr  broke,  dn.  lud  ilb.,  4M.  Pope-Toledo,  360. 

Cock,  bk>w  off,  622.  npl&cing  l«ther,  039. 

Coil,  Bdjiutment  □(,  136.  OmDectiDn  o[  delb,  258. 

twx,  Sia.  Cotuidiinitioiu  in  ipriiii  di 

cue  of.  437.  Consttiotmc  band  bnke,  d 

defects  tn  intaiioT,  43H,  437.  ConitruDtion  of  spiinci.  80. 

dee.,  437.  Contaat  breaker,  281,  2SB,  2m. 

Indnctioo,  260.  Co&tut  maker,  281. 

tnteiior  of,  fiUlure  to  atajt.  433.  Atweter-Keot  lyitem,  313. 

ttk,  «3T.  ilk.,  2SS. 

nort  ba  nitabls,  43T.  Oratnil.  Oia 
CoUo.  31S.  and  dsahboud  ^ipUuues,  Uli.,  UO 

noa-vIbrBtoT,  281.  Vinot  motor,  Ob.,  423. 

nrknu,  tor  ignitkm  ■yMiwiu,  307.  Control  □(  encinea,  34a 

ribrator,  281-28fi.  coutructiDa  ot,  607. 

Con.  nbiator.  (ulure  to  Bt«rt,  433.  Controller  eotuiectioiu,  tor  •Uetiie  ■-n'l'rlMi 
Columbia,  eleotiic  vehicle  oontmlliiig  appaia-  S03. 

tua,  *^^*g^"Ti  fiSO.  tour  unit,  one  motor,  dia^raso,  004. 

tmuminioa,  d«.   and  lib.,  367,  S» 
386,386. 
Oombuatioa,  e<»iditions  c^,  171.  Waverly,  603. 

■pace,  loot  depoaita,  431.  Coolina  syitem,  Locoskobile^  dea.  and 
Commutator,  office  of,  BOS,  motor  oyde.  464. 

Compaiwn  of  tirea,  113.  Copper  in  boikr  eoDBtiuctioii.  480. 

Compenaatins  Beat.  16.  Cork  iiueria  In  clutcbes,  306,  366, 

Bprins,  Olda,  88.  Correct  Icnltjon  time,  35a 

Do  Dion,  88.  Counter  current,  274. 

Compoeite  gaa  engine  earda,  350.  Country  drivLnc,  034. 

Craokinc  ot  tire  vaDa,  133. 
Crank,  gaa  enehu,  153. 

preeautkms,  427'-US 
rl^t  way.  iUa.,  427. 
wrong  way.  ilk.,  427. 
Crank,  uae  oi  in  olarting,  234. 
Croaa  compound  engine,  diagram.  4i 
Cnialng  tnilroad  tntHa,  632. 

preseun,  160-108.  Croeeley  engine^  160, 181. 

ratio  ot,  IBS.  Cusnot.  hia  motor  vduda,  1,  3 
temperatura,  160-168.  Ills.,  2. 

tioublo,  low,  448-449.  Cumnt.  altnmatinc  del..  260. 
CoDoeatrio  Hoat  ebambef,  313.  counter,  274. 

CondeoMT,  Lane,  536,  530,  537,  direct,  def.,  2G6. 

iUa.,  $30.  electric,  why  uaetul,  SBO. 

ot  vibrator  eoil,  283.  iailuni  to  etnrt,  433. 

Coadiliooa  ot  gsa  entice  efficiency,  17L  Iiigb  tenaion,  250. 

ot  opention,  measuring  tlu^  165.  bow  produced,  264,  2e& 

Conductor!,  def.,  255.  induced,  2fi7. 

Cone  cluCcb,  efficiency  of,  358.  kiw  tenaion.  250. 

iUL,  366.  primary,  def.,  864. 


Cioogic 


OamotB,  daf..  3SS. 
Current,  wcoadaty,  def^  9S8. 
Curve  of  otinUBioii,  139. 

vaii&tknu  of,  I7G. 
Cut  oft,  of  Bt«Bm,  471. 
Cut  out  muJHen,  1T9-I8a 

Btoam  fluguie,  14fi. 
CylindcLf,  air  coDliaa  dBviceB.  191-19 

clcBran«p  149, 

eooling  by  air.  19 1-1 M. 

cooGoB,  tbenrj'  of,  184. 

future,  teatiog  for.  4M,  447. 

C(S  engine,  HB. 

knocking  in,  322. 

multiple,  t»ta  of,  333-386. 
CyUndere,  air  oooliog  for,  133. 

depoeit  ol  cubon  in,  UO. 

water  cooling  for,  1S3-190. 
Cyliader  valb.  overtwstini.  431. 


Delimted  hone  power,  20a 

DooBtured  iloabol,  252. 
Delcnnioing  oakriflo  vahin  tor  tush,  IM. 
Devise  for  tenting  iKuition  adviuiae,  ■"-  ,  SII 
Diagram,  engine  perfonnnnoe,  334. 

factor.  480. 

flatteoiug  of  tins,  114. 


■park  timing.  350. 
■team  engine,  147. 

tlmad  layen  ia  tiree.  III. 
Diapfaiagm  feed.  218. 
Diekctiio,  def..  267. 
DUterence  between  djmamo  k 
diegnun,  204. 

of  potential,  def.,  2K5. 
DiSenatial  gear,  IS. 
Ob.,  IT,  IS. 

bub,  Riker,  19. 

univeieal  joint,  Uk.,  23. 
Difficulty  in  itarting,  447,  44S. 

cariiuntteraodapuk  edjualmenli,  447. 


linder,  191. 
n  prQ^niret  108. 
r.  S08,  SOe. 
ill..  EO}. 
otarUng  device,  609. 
Dead  ceaten,  abeeon  of.  In  steam  can.  408. 
DwaavtUa  ttauamiiaion  gear.  357,  3S4,  385, 
use  of  air  cooled  cylinder,  191. 

engine.  324.  320,  327, 
jointed  axle,  94. 
.  of,  3. 


tearaxle,  ilb.,41. 


primary  wiring,  438. 

timing  devieo,  438. 

Defective  mixture,  mto6ring.  44*.  440. 

after  firing,  440. 
Dateettre  spark  pluc^  43L 
IMleeltao  of  «iin«h  IS. 


11,447. 


bested  bearingi.  448. 

loit  oompreaaion,  448. 

new  parts,  448. 

too  weak  auction,  447. 
lenaioa  of  pneumatio  tlraat 
leneiniiB  of  wheels.  9B. 
xt  current,  def.,  2M. 
;  cliitobea,  3E0.  361. 
;  feed,  217. 
Dished  wbeels.  94. 


Iter,  281,  290,  291,  293,  Sit. 
Divided  axle  shaft,  diudviuitaga  of,  20,  21. 
Double  cbem,  and  bevel  diivea.  30. 


Double  ignitino,  four  Clyllndst ' 

■yslems.  3  OS,  309. 
Double  tube  ting,  108-109. 

adTantagee  of,  115. 
Ddra,  bevel,  whan  deairabhi  ML 

ohain  and  spmokel.  Ilk,  Sib 

ohain,  where  deailmbli^  ML 

description  of,  16. 


L,24. 


Cioogic 


wbeel,  21 


Dilvg — Continutd. 

double  duuD,  tivul 

Haynea,  da.,  37, 

Haj-UM,  ills.,  37. 

jack  dhftf  t  And  separsta 

motor  cycle.  482,  463. 

Stanley  carriage,  ills.,  33. 

ttraicht  Ime,  37. 

synohponoua,  272. 
DriviD)  and  compenwtlna  deviooi,  16. 
Driving  cbaioii,  ilia..  26,  97. 

operation  of.  28.  29. 

■(reagth  of.  27.  28. 
Driving  devices,  uauauil.  63. 
Drivjig,  front  wbeel  63.  S4. 

■ear,  gna  encinn,  153. 

gear,  types,  25,  24. 
Dndnlog  JKkcbi,  42fl. 
Drum  and  band  brake,  ilia..  3M. 

clutchM.  3M.  361. 
Diy  cells.  ZHS.  260,  261.  439. 
Dual  ignition.  BoKb  gystem.  306. 

wiring  diagrBia,  300, 
Dunbp  tire.  117. 

duplex  gauge,  519. 

plug*.  292.  294.  295. 
DiuysH,  Chaa.  E..  342.  343,  336. 

•     advoostes  three  wheel  carriace.  B< 

cwburetter,  2 IS. 


ESdancy,  fusl  oonlumpliao.  197. 
ol  oone  fllutehes,  358,  350. 
ttf  gsa  engina.  Hmditioua  of,  171. 
macbaaical.  170. 
ratio  of,  170. 

I    tcoaiou  macneto,   diag 


ToaSfisto,  309. 

Elaatlcity  of  apringa,  78. 
Elaetrical  hone  power.  SOS. 

a.  unilB  of.  SOO. 
5S.  2S6. 


BS7. 
Electric  cunoit,  why  osefu].  25S. 
Electricity,  2SS.  559. 

cxplanatioil  of  principlee.  355,  250. 
how  pmduoed.  25T. 

by  dynamo.  258.  2S4. 
by  magneto,  25S.  264. 
kinds  of,  G59. 
meten,  563. 
used  far  ignition,  S55. 
Electric  motor*,  arriuigement  ol  batturica  and 
parta.  SH. 
drivmGSG. 
portion  of.  555. 


,  113. 

explaoatJon  of  akiddiog.  54,  55. 
inelined  pivot,  44. 
on  wood  wheeb,  M. 
trHnsminioo  gear,  357. 
Dynamic  electricity,  559. 

Dynamo,  204-266. 

Dynamo   add   motor,    opeiatJvo   nmdlliona, 

diagram,  572. 
Dynamo,  diagram.  566. 

gDvemor  of.  why  needed.  266. 

prinolplea  of,  264,  265,  266. 
Dynamoa.  265. 
Dynamoa  and  magDetoa.  265, 
Dynamoa  and  motors.  566. 

BBcatial  parts,  565. 
Dynamo,  typical  form  of,  Ok^  SSt. 


ig  tbe  circuits.  S 


■hort  cirouits.  570. 

two  motor  tnublea.  673. 
Electric  truek  chain  drive,  ilk.,  667. 

tnicka,  556. 
Electrio  Vehicle  Co.,  heavy  watoa  « 

Ills.,  607. 
Electdo  vehicles,  555. 

advanCaga  of.  136. 


fdicuit  cl 

oinnijts,  eoo. 

oontroller  c 

omtmller  of.  606. 

four  battery,  one  motor  drsult,  BGZ. 

four  battery,  two  motor  eiicuUi  4lt 


Eoeentrio,  diagram,  468. 

gMT,  dn.  and  ills.,  470,  4T>. 
Eeonomiier,  Qilletl-I«hman,  84&. 
Edge,  8.  F..  333-336. 


9.  def..  357. 
Eleotnlyte,  bow  to  pniian,  361. 
Vedfio  ct»vtqr  oCSn. 


Etaotro-nMCDBt, ZW.  &t«iii*laiiii    Oiiilfliiirf 
Elomeiila  of  m,  vdiicla  snslna,  UA  pnTOOtlaa  ot,  178. 

Elliptical  iprius.  do.,  72.  tiwny  of,  17S-lTe. 

Ehrell-ParkBT  motor  lanentor  Md  tb,  CW        Brhwirt  ef  gu  onslat,  17S-UL 
Emerj'  paper,  Bmitetinu,  HO,  ladiudni  amoka  io.  443. 

TJinfinn,  Adama-Fanrell,  Uk..  423.  impIeaiBnl  odor  fnaa.  ML 

before  Btutiac,  41&  Bilds  itonaa  tMttev,  AS3. 
Engine,  Ciuneron,  193.  Ob..  fiSS. 

Encme.  Daimlsr,  a2&  Itoac*  CeA  G83. 

Da  Dkia  mnd  Baatan,  834,  83S,  SST.  Hit,  B83. 

'  gomprankm.  163-100. 
raetlSB. 

T.  ITS,  178. 


Vaihm  toatai^  mom 
VMuaphtti^  STB. 

fkor-te'*  ffank  Mid  irda,  S31,  SSI.  S) 
Inmtta**  vmln  tfailna  Jfcuii^  VT. 


nkflra  and  atopi.  SMX 

WtohdL  3ZSl 

motor  oyokt  453,  4H. 
Ob.,  4£3,  454. 

mnltipla  eylloilar,  8SIX 

JUluT.Ub.irf  on  teed.  ala,«U.  FbktiifcliT. 

tuna  fitfully,  320.  Vkab  beOar,  eerpoBafB,  407. 

mna  with  twlldi  oimd.  SaOl  tkA  bdSkm  In  Beneral,  4m. 

SlaunH.  ICl.  aeamlcai  ateel  tubbc  bti  SQL 

■tertinc,  418.  nub  leneralor,  BecpaDeCa,  S, 

Ctartinc  tn  winter  Um^  4S&.  Vbah  point,  171-172. 

aaddsnly  atopa,  820L  Vbah  ateam  iBOsntioo,  MO;  044. 

«ina  eyHuder.  830.  rbttenln^  of  tlrca,  dlapaMi  at  lit. 

Toledo,  3«fl.  n»t,  213-216. 

onaatbfaotoiy  wnUne,  331^431.  Float  ohambor,  21  Ol 

wtbiOa,  oiaailjal  parto,  1S3, 153.  oonoetitric  213. 

Exampba  of  eaibunttar  dealgn.  lUapsBia,  ioslinBtkui  of,  213. 

233.  Ttoat,  eaily  form  of.  209,  2ia 

of  tluottta  deaipi.  dla^ana,  231.  Pluat  feed,  piindplea  of,  311.  311, 
Exhaust^  ODloiB  In.  341,  S4S.  almpla  faim  of,  lib.,  200, 

KdwiMtIaM«a,lTM79.  tnj^i  adjualinanfc  Bk.  Ml. 


Tint 


FloKt,  baky.  247. 
Float  pin,  418. 
FkNtt  point,  S14. 
Floodinc  o(  oaitHuetter,  M7-Ma. 
Fly-whMl,  ■»  enaiae,  1G3. 
Foot  whiaaa  ooatml,  fltS. 
Forcsd  (drculation  of  oil  oeoi— nr.  414 
Force  teed  tabrioatar,  406. 
ilk.  40«. 

oiler,  410. 
iUB.,4ia 
Fans,  liusi  of,  201. 
Fold  euciiie,  ibowincoa  iMih  Hk.,  411. 

iCoitioD  device.  Ula^  373. 
Fori  ■enanibM'  and  bomei.  dee.  mud  Dk..  GI  D> 
Foima  of  n>lt«mmeton,  M3. 
Foimnk,  eu  en^Da  wrkt  pio,  Ua 

b(ml«  hont  po«n  204. 

FMbv.  U-  M.,  101. 


Fuel  mlxtim — ConHrutii, 

how  to  Uat,  444. 

piaporUoD*  of.  173. 

theoiy  of,  171. 

throttliiic  34S. 

troubls  with,  410. 

vuiatioa  of,  340. 
FUel  reculator,  aulomatio,  SOS. 

Ofeldt.  ilh..  617, 
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tn«ble«.6ie. 

R 

Poppet  valves.  151. 

Pop  safety  valve,  lib.,  621. 

Raeic  and  traveling  nut,  SL 

Radial  ban  lacea.  lib..  403 

Poeitjon  of  valves,  336. 

Badifttor,  ckaning  of.  638. 

PosiUve  inlet  valva,  Ifil,  162. 

Potential,  difference  of,  def.,  366. 

filling,  418. 

Power  derived  fTnm  hent,  130. 

for  cooling  watBT,  186.  lOa 

effect,  disaram,  360. 

Radiua  lode,  87. 

efficiency,  IBS. 

B^dboad  wbeeb.  podliaa  Inttinifag«K« 

d«..nuot.g>.«wlnftl07. 

tun>bac»ra<l,4tt. 

Rainier  pedntal  fmne.  M. 


DoatrDlkT,  iUt.,  OOS. 
■iOD.  165. 
',  170, 

hlTS. 


on,  147. 


RamdinK  an  indicmtor  dia^ 
Roar  whsal  itniiog,  60. 
Bseeiruix  obuober.  210. 
BwtiBBT,  OenenJ  EkscUis,  SS4. 

mermiiy  btc,  fi03. 
Raduclion  of  vibntim,  M. 
Bs^I  mir  ccxjlins  syitcm,  164-195. 
RaKulatkm  of  vbIvb  lift,  340. 
RdCulotor  for  gnaoline  bunwr,  Ob.,  608. 

(iMlfaed,!!!*.,  S07. 
Bocovins  air  tube,  ilta.,  129,  tSL 

i^linder  caadiis^  A38. 

maCDeto.  S3S. 
B«iDy  high  tcation  DMcneto,  207. 

wiling  diafruu,  297. 
Kepur  of  tina,  118. 


of  aprinia,  73. 
Reaiitivitjr  of  diflsrant  m 
Ratum  oondufltor,  2S6. 
Rheoatat,  on  of,  2ia. 


■teerins  bub,  IDa.,  40, 

TUae.  glutch,  Paokard,  Zt/t, 

alulnfaea.  350.  301. 
Binff,  ptaton,  ISO,  IBl. 
Road  Bignab,  030. 
Road  surfaee  and  tine,  100. 
Roberta'  fonaula  fc 
160. 


RotaUvfl  beaiingt  aa  plain  beannali  * 
Rudimentary  eatt>uiett«r,  diacnuo,  K 
Rnbber  tlnia,  102. 


Rubber,  why  uaed  for  Urn,  B9,  lOa 
Running  a  oar  &t  nl^fat,  030. 
Runnina  down,  reaaona  for,  447-448. 
Running  Hith  airitcb  off,  14S. 
Riuaell,  J.  SooCt,  II. 


Bafetr  air  gap,  296. 
Safaty  valve.  621,  622. 

for  auperbealed  ateam,  623, 

6eip:]let.illa..  Ml. 
flandpaper,  wliy  preferable  to  emei: 
Saopter  valve,  ilb.,  113. 
Boavenglng,  advantagga  of,  174. 
Sebebler  carburetter,  ills.,  236. 
adirader  valve,  ilia..  118. 
Smell  bottom  aprinc,  ilia..  72.  73. 
Beabucy  water  sauge,  ilia.,  513. 
Beamlafl  ateel  tubin«,  602. 
SeoondaDT  cella.  258.  201-203. 

euirent.  250,  257. 

inductiOa  coil  281. 

phigi,  292. 

ahort  oireuita,  317. 

apark.28a 

winding,  267. 

wiring  defect*,  433. 

wiring,  failure  to  atart,  432. 
Second  apeed,  to  change  to,  021. 
Belecting  a  caiburetter,  332. 
fielective  spur  tranamiaaion,  331. 

Selecton,  BIB. 

four^peed.  iUa..  017. 
diree-Epeed,  III)..  617. 


gaa  engine  wriat  pin. 


1,  2SS. 
,  2SS. 


or,  567. 


Serica  multiple  Gonaegtinn,  dlagnua,  269 
Beipollet'a  Oiuh  boiler,  31,  467. 

advaotsgee,  467. 

earlieat  fonn.  ilk.,  467. 

heatijig  aurfiuw  per  H.  P.,  467. 

later  form,  49S. 

recent  fomi,  illii.,  490. 

■econd  form,  ills.,  497. 
SeipoUet  ayatem,  540-543. 

fuel  and  water  pumpa.  640. 

(imI  and  water  regulation,  543. 


ScTpoliet's  nyttem — CimUMiti, 

isfflty  valve,  ilia..  Ml. 

■ingle  kotitig  engine.  177. 

nortciBg  pressure,  497. 
Sbttt  drive,  motor  oycb,  482.  443. 

ilk.,  403 
Fthell  boilen,  48S. 
SbUiing  link,  lib.,  471-473. 

operation  of,  471, 
Sbock,  ahwrt»r,  illi..  86,  87. 
Shock  abwtbiog  devkes.  4aa 
Shoeks,  neutialiiinE,  96, 
Short  oiicuil.  Z56. 
Short  circuila.  317. 

miofiims.  433. 
Shunt  and  oom  pound  moton,  667. 
Shunt  moton,  637. 
Side  Sauce  tin.  117. 
Side  sUppIoc.  SI.  62. 

how  to  avoid,  67. 
Siamaiu-Halake  slertrie  motor,  itb., 
SUennr,  exhaust,  177,  173. 

l<ns«,  17S. 
Simms-Bosch  macneto,  316,  317. 


Solid  olineher  tire— Conh'ttwdl 

tim,  durability,  104. 

tires,  method  of  attaijiment.  ilia.,  103. 

stnjctunii  reQuirementBi  104. 
Sohltions,  Don-fieeiinK,  42S,  426. 
SpaQ  length  of  eprines,  70. 
Spark  Ddjustment  426. 

after  starting,  431 
Spark  and  throttle  odjustmeDts  before  atart- 

tng.  426. 
Spark  and  throttle  lOTemom,  393.  364. 
Spark,  control  of,  023. 

generator,  Atvater-KeDt,  311-313. 

hidh  tension,  280. 
Sparking  pressure,  2«G. 
Sarking  aysteioB.  darangemeat,  416. 
Spark  kver,  012. 
Spnrk,  make  and  break.  256. 
Spark  plugs.  202,  2SS,  207,  307. 

ills.,  277,  292-396,  B2a 

oare  of,  205. 

eoU,  307. 


it  dlagrai 


..  101. 


Simme  fan  cooled  cylinder, 

Simplei  mulGer.  ills.,  430. 

SimptinK  valvee.  White  engine,  ills.,  483-434. 

Single  and  double  tube  tires,  KCtional,  ills.. 

112. 
Single  soils  with  distrihuteis,  2B7. 
Single-tube  Ures,  V»-100, 113 
Sintle-tuba  thread  tire?,  110. 
Six-cylinder  coginc,  332. 

Winton  engine.  328. 

viriag  diagram  for  double  ignition,  310. 
Sine  of  carburetter,  234. 
Skkiding  and  side  slipping.  51,  62,  53.  S35. 
Skidding,  explanatory  diagram,  54.  55. 
Slide  valve,  lap,  409. 

operatioD  of.  diagnun.  408, 


>,  470. 


ig  spur  I 


o  gear,  3 


failure 


ietart,433. 
I  work,  32a 

e.  294, 


insulated  electrode,  21 
insulation  failures,  294. 
insulating  material.  294. 
Spark,  poaition  when  crsnkinx.  422. 
regulation  and  speod.  3S1. 


timing  and  power  effect.  3St. 

timing  for  motor  cycle,  diagtas 

timing.  iUa.,  461. 
Speed  and  sparic  regulation,  361, 
Sphericad  cleannca,  186-187. 
Splitdort  master  vihrator  coO,  SOS. 
BpraynoiiLle,  218. 
Spring,  air  vatva 


t,82. 


Sliding  surfaces.  401. 

as  rotating  supporta,  401-402. 
Slow  and  fast  moving  vehicles,  diagram,  030. 
Small  and  large  wheels,  dbgraia,  06, 


d  chncher  tin,  Swmehart,  105,  106. 
rubber  tires,  09-118. 
tires,  102-106. 


attachment,  81. 

design,  oonsideratlona  affeeting,  7^ 
frame,  Henchmann,  83. 
suspension,  80,  81. 
BUBpensiou,  Tmlhult,  86. 
thrse  point  suspended,  ma,  70t 
wheels,  12. 
ings,  action  of,  73,  74. 

adjustment  of  wd^ta  cb.  77. 
arrangement  of,  77. 
oalculstiug  dimenaiona,  78t  TA 
cut  and  try  method,  8aL 
deflection  of,  78. 
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dimeruioEu,  76. 

•Imtiiiity  of,  TS. 

fiuutioni  of.  ea,  S5. 

half  elliptio,  ilia.,  73. 

HIU  ■yatsm  of.  S3. 

importance  of  proper  i 

MBnwlcB,84. 

number  of  pUtea.  79. 

<n  mater  carrioiaa.  72. 

idseinc  of,  77. 

pbtloim,  ilia.,  70. 

IsquiremimlB  for.  72,  73. 

ndituioe  and  neUieno*  of,  T3. 

■oidD  bottom.  All..  73. 

■panlenctb,  79. 


oof.  80. 


Ihna  point.  Ola.,  7- 

Tniflault'a,  fift. 

iralve,  162. 

Tuiatlfa  of  k4f ,  73. 

Tlnlon'a,  iUa.,  BS. 

woTkins  atraaRth,  79. 
Spraokat,  ptoportiona  aod  t^td^  80,  SL 
Spur  compenititiDi  seais,  19, 201 

drive,  dBcimcy  of.  39. 

tear,  Harsaa,  40. 
Spur  laar  tnnambskiii*,  38,  39. 
aialg  casolias,  446,  44S. 
Btandanl  pipe  ^a<a,  tabia  of,  334. 
Stanley,  boiler.  iUa..  486. 

bumeT.  iOa.,  BIO. 

drive,  iHa..  38. 

aiciiiB,  ilia.,  4n,  47S. 


ataering  vheeL  128. 

*.  ilk,  G32. 
■D,  fuel  amnectloa,  iUa.,  S24,  AS 
tiib«  and  beatioc  aurface,  487. 
mter  and  hibiieaUns  oonnaotkmB,  1 

638. 
water  eonnectiODa,  fi2T. 
vater,  Baeolme  and  oil  pumpe,  Db.,  I 
water  level,  dea.  and  ills.,  fi29-G31. 
Starter  box.  Dnytoa,  SOB. 
Slartinc,  detaih  to  obaarva,  423. 
Starting,  difficulty  in,  447. 
Btaitinc,  failuiv  ot  encln«  In,  320. 
Stalling,  pnpaiataaaa  In  winter,  428. 


StuUng  motor  eytTm,  464. 

Starting  a  gasoline  Bar,  619. 

a(t«r  cranking,  020. 

bad  odors  and  UDOka,  443. 

before  clanking  620. 

cranking,  234,  620. 

other  opentiona,  620. 

aupplias,  619. 
Statio  eleetricity.  B59. 

load.  piDportion  to  maxlmun 
Steam,  advantagca  of,  467. 


aa  a  motive  power,  467. 
■Scieney  for  vaiioui  cut  ofta.  480. 
Ugli  pmuia.  468.  623. 


pracUcal  expansiva  working,  47R. 

■upeilieated.  468. 

table  of  prsanitea   and   tempeiaturei 


oaniage  fuel  feed  regulator.  dM. 
IUa,  607. 
am  engine,  compounding  482-484. 
cycle,  diagnun.  14B,  147. 

heat  loaaea  in,  480. 
bdicator,  144-148. 


•yatam.  Lone.  633. 

■yaloma,  6^3-632. 

vehicle,  advantagea  of.  133,  134. 

vehicle,  disadvanlagn  of,  134. 

wagon,  Clarkeon-Capel,  G9. 

■teel  in  boiler  oonitruetlon,  480. 
tubular  wheeh,  advantagea.  90,  91. 
Steering,  and  long  wheel  baee.  56. 
angle,  disgnun,  49. 
angle,  how  altectad,  SI. 
apparatua,  Oobnm-Brillie,  61,  63. 
sraot,  45. 
anna,  llh.,  60. 

oiTBiigaDient,  ClariiMm-Oapel  SB. 
axtea,  anaogetDcat  ot,  43-4&. 
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by  rear  wbsel,  60. 

I^  tUler,  diAcaiof,  OB. 

t^  «h«I,  how  to  bold  wheal  06. 

by  wheel,  principle*  of.  OG. 

device,  vonD  uid  leolor,  SOb 

devices,  uaiuual.  63. 

dissrun,  6fi. 

■eu,  12. 

■e&r.  ills.,  fll. 

iirevenible.  U. 

motor  wheel,  04. 

theoiy  of,  46. 

wheaK4T, 
Stoerinc  wbaeL  Pi^ie-Totedo.  tX, 

BitnSey.  ilb.,  £28. 

Vinot  motor,  Qb.,  423. 

venua  tiller,  G8. 
Stltkluf  f  mm  Bummed  oil,  421 
Bloppin*.  of  motor  cyclee,  4e& 

of  en^ne,  320. 
Stones  betteries,  201-263,  £75. 

bfttteriee  ueed  oocaeioiullr,  A9CL 

c«peciV  of,  6&5. 

oharSB  ladicatiouB,  C>S4, 

cbBt]^g  for  fint  time,  5SI. 

cbArpoc  period,  new  b&ttery,  583. 

ooDdBiued  lulei,  6113. 
oQtmea^oiu  for  cfa&iKiac  6S1. 
ciurent  etreiiBth,  £82. 
definition  of.  675. 
dBoooDectias  cells,  692. 
electrolyte,  6SI. 
Faun  typo.  £78. 
high  churfioR  mtea,  £86. 

luck  of  ispuity,  591. 

old  elecCrotyle,  684. 

nonnsl  ehanins  rate,  6B3 

PlMt  type.  677. 

pl&te  moterloJ,  £76. 

portnlilo  inslnimenta  lueil.  682. 


5,  plate  or" (rid,"  illi 
cslla.  typical.  679. 
etrsicht  line  drive,  37. 
Slnasi3  on  »p  rings.  82. 
9(n>mberg  cBiburettei,  2M. 


Stnictutal  ooudiHona.  ISK. 
Htud  axlee,  neoadty  tor,  L 
SulphstsUoD,  263. 

how  caiued,  SS8. 

local,  263. 
Summen  aod  Oile,  0. 
Supplemontaiy  iqiriDBS,  84, 
fiuppliee  lequired.  416. 
Support,  advantsie  of  three  pc^t.  OS. 

Harmon,  ilb.,  08. 
Surface  carfaunttter.  228.  230. 
Suapeuded  wit*  wheels,  IK). 
Suspension  of  sprinc^  paint*  oo,  K,  (t 
Swliuhart  tire,  ilb.,  lOS. 
eeoT,  100. 


Swltdiof 


s,10S. 


■,81s. 


haodle,  Hb..  4aa 

primary,  318 
Syndiranous  diivo,  272. 
eynchroDoua  isnilioa.  297,  3a»«». 

Ignition,  diacnm,  304. 


TUilii  of  atandard  pipe  alHe,  3S8. 
Tamperature,  abeolule,  14D, 

and  volume  of  faeea.  ItOL 

ttna],  163-164. 

InitlaL  163-164. 

of  GompresaioD,  160-168. 

lelationa  to  preenire,  113,  143. 
Terms,  eleetrieat,  2Sfi,  250. 
Theory,  of  cylinder  oooHnc  164. 

of  heat  en^ea.  130. 

of  ateering  ailcB,  43. 
Thermal  unit.  British,  17a 
Thennoatat,  White.  G4S. 
lliiem  motor  cycle,  dee.  and  iZb.,  450l 
Hiomeycroft.  Sir  John  Isaao.  4IX 

water  tube  boiler.  IDa.,  49a 
nread  Urn,  109,  Ua 

manufacture  of,  1 12. 
Hiree  cylinder  encine,  320. 
Three  pmut  support,  advantace  of,  08. 

■uipended  sprinc  ills.,  70. 
Three  speed  selectiVB  tranimimkin,  cUacras 

372. 
Three-wheel  csrriace,  advantsice  ol,  08,  00. 
Throttls  adjustment.  420, 

after  stBrtins.  431. 
Tluottle.  contml,  023. 

Bovemora.  3KX  86B, 

bvers.  811. 

nJvea,  239. 
nuotUint  device,  lI<M(|3l|k 


•.  and  ilk^  1«1. 
Tin*.  Dunlop,  117. 
n»k,llV. 

for  BtwD  traak,  Ob.,  lOL 
Oaody«r.  IIT. 
IsbUht  ninloiMd,  IW. 
niplwii  of  ur  Wba.  IICL 
pnflBurcB,  19A. 


I.  lis. 


,117. 


Tin*  ud  rdftd  lurfaot*,  lOO. 

sbanudj  kBtion,  »!,  11*. 

fllnuuns  of.  Ml. 

eliacdiar,  ilU.,  Ill 

oDmp«riAon  of,  ilS« 

flrAoUoff,  ISl. 

ensfiiM  of,  11«,  ISa 

dampoefl*.  ISA. 

diiDeiiilcni*,  13S. 
Tin*,  double  tube,  tOg-lOt, 

adnnUae*.  IIS. 
Tin*.  «a*Brin  wear.  121-lM, 

tabrio,  1M. 


"nM*,  pDBumatiB.  lOS.  IDT-lSl. 
abaotb  vIbntioB,  71,  71. 
*■  of.  107-106. 
t,  llfr-llS. 

1.  lit,  l*t. 


Tina — Cuntihiwil. 


npairaf.  lis,  1». 
mmoval  from  vhael,  117-111. 
npair  of,  12B. 
rim-cuttinc.  121,  111. 

rubber.  iioUd,fi«-ll!. 

nnds  tube.  IOS-109,  111. 

■iiitle  or  double.  oompaiwiD,  1I1-] 

tnublHwith,  11>-111. 
Tina,  •olid,  lOMOa. 

durability.  IM. 

DwthDd  of  attaohnwDt.  iUi.,  101. 

■tnictural  nquiremanla.  104. 
Tina,  thnad,'  lOt. 

BDcis  tuba.  110. 

Tolwlo  msbE,  H9. 


ID  Bniah  plvntary,  do.  and  Ok.. 
1«0,  181. 
Cannatadt-DMinlar,  181.  111. 
eanof.  DM. 
Columbia,  illi.,  SB4-3St. 
Deeauville,  184.  311. 
DeoauviUe,  ilia..  111.  IN. 
Motion dlao,  111,  311. 
HarDca-Appenmii,  ilia..  Ill,  tfO. 
Kaai-MiinwdiB,  iili.,  ISO,  117. 
motor  cysle,  413,  414. 
oMcaaty  for,  117. 
Pope-Tolsdo.  iUa..  310. 
a.  170,  111. 


aaiona,  387-311. 
■elictive.  tTl. 
Tn.T^i«  nut.  W. 


ixnltian.  3 1 5-131. 
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wlih  iKff*  wbaols,  f  T. 
Trr  aooki,  (It,  S18 
Trwin,  elKtrio,  Ut. 
Trufltult  spriuc  aiapeB^aa,  80. 
Tubvatpuder,  ii:e..  487. 
Tube*  for  boilen.  181. 
TubulH  boilen  in  fCDWil.  487. 
TumiBjt.  *ni  ot  nilraul  vhaals,  it. 

oawuerm,  diafnmi,  fi^O. 

Two-cyole  (U  er«iDa.  IM-IM. 
idnntaaia.  111. 
dlapwn,  15B.  ItO. 


ialiof,  lU,  IH. 
■tol,  ISO.  Itl.  Ifll. 
itor  Tchiflls,  IM. 


DnlUolilHtHml 
Univenalioinl.dil 
UaoMcl  driTlnc  di 


VtfnriMtt,  function  of,  1(U-IM. 

nln.  ill!..  14S. 

TBlva  lift.  S4J.  MS. 

V«i,lioa  ol  (url  nUntun,  2*0. 

Viriatia  of  «rburMt«,  108. 

Vuyin,  mmu™,  847. 

point  o(i«iiitMO.U0. 

Tolmna.  847. 

Vehioie  «iiw,  gwiflti^  puta.  111. 

V>hid».Uaht«l«triG.  888. 

piiDDiida.  181. 

VilH«ti<w,  818. 

■  ■■■■■■rrto.IHQcfc.gB. 

raduelioD  of.  SS. 

eoU,  381-188. 

B,  olorifle.  of  IiwK  1**. 


Hft,  Pnicsot,  841. 
Htt,  nriibls.  841,  848. 
Hft,  ntaUiiou,  340. 


ft— n-fi  lib.,  lis. 

rt—ttin  iritfa  Hnw  drivH.  iDa..  411. 

matlud  of  cnndini  in   hociKBtnl  «vl- 


failuns.  4»*-US. 

plain.  184. 
Vinot  ■teerini  whwl.  418. 
VoUtila  f uelii,  ndni 
VoltBca,  188. 
Voltnie  inducticsi.  ■ 
Volt4iiu»lor,  indox  ae 

tonn*  of.  ttl. 
Voltmetci,  diacnm,  S81. 

iiuUntioiu,  SM. 
Volta.  188. 
Volume,  anil.  1SS-|»4. 

■u.  la*  of.  187-1*0. 

initial,  1(3-184. 

thiotclini  daiiae.  Mora.  1*8. 

vaiylnci  847. 

w 

Valkar  Mi^iMb  bdkr,  ttS. 
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W>MI — CdhIuiubI 


Whiu.  boilsc  i«U.  tSl. 

burner  and  oooDAationif  all. 
our,  lUi.,  Ita.  SSI. 
sai  opantiOD,  Stl,  BU.  118. 
ear  ■Urtinc.  fiSO. 

>■  lUa..  4SS. 


indintor,  ilU..  S34. 

BHh  lenenlor.  SOD. 

JKkxt.  efficiency  of,  IM. 

jmcket.  fr«iiria.  Hi. 

flow  motor.  S47,  E48. 

l(snd.8Uiihy,  l>»,  S30.  £31. 

onMumvebiolwlSI. 

loni,  SUBiey.  iU>..  GZ8. 
ncuIatoT,  OfrldC,  i]l>.,  tia. 

Mnmlna,  418. 

HMm  ■vit«m,  t4J. 

tuk.  Um,  «S4. 

water  regulator,  deg.  and  ilia..  Bt«.  147. 

•r«Eht  ot.  186. 

Wi 

llet  oarbur^ler.  233. 

Wanrly  motor  ■okantor  cbviini 

Wtodlw.  primuy.  SBT. 

MT. 
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